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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  Edition  of  Horace's  Works  is  based 
upon  that  of  Dr.  Diibner.  But  the  Introductions 
and  Notes  have  been  abridged^  and  in  many  places 
re-written;  additional  notes  introduced;  and  pains 
taken  to  adapt  the  commentary  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Arnold  at  one  time  intended  to  publish  an 
Edition  of  the  Eclogae  Horatianae  with  an  English 
digest  of  the  Notes  for  School  use.  But  he  ulti- 
mately abandoned  that  intention  in  favour  of  the 
greater  consistency,  and  less  excursive  character  of 
Dr.  Dubner's  Notes.    ' 

The  reviser  of  the  translation  Has  carefully  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  Mr.  Arnold's  object;  and 
although  he  has  added  notes  where  they  seemed  to 
be  required,  he  has  taken  pains  to  avoid  equally  the 
too-much  and  the  too-little  in  a  commentary  in- 
tended principally  for  younger  scholars. 

The  matter  of  the  additional  notes  has  been  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  those  appended  to  the  Eclogae 
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IV  ADVEBTISBMBNT. 

Horatianae,  which  in  Pars  JI.  are  almost  exclusively 
Orelli's.  References  are  occasionally  made  under 
the  following: — 

INITIAL    ABBREVIATIONS. 

M.  Mitscherlich. 

D.  Doering. 
Dl.  Dillenburger. 
O.  Orelli. 

E.  Eeightley  (Satires,  &c.). 

R.     Riddle  (Latin-English  Lexicon). 

C.  D.  or  S.  C.  D.     Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

D.  A.  or  S.  D.  A.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 
Intr.     Introduction  to  Ode,  Satire,  &c. 


SHORT  NOTICE 


LIFE  OF  HORACE. 


Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus)  was  born  A.  u. 
689  at  Venusia  (Venosa),  a  snflall  town  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lucania  and  Apulia — {Lucanus  an  Appulu^ 
ancqfs) — near  which  place  his  father  had  a  small 
farm.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  collector 
of  petty  taxes  or  a  kind  of  auction-broker  at  Rome. 
He  had  probably  been  a  slave  in  a  household  of  the 
Gens  Horatia^  but  had  obtained  his  freedom  before 
his  son's  birth.  When  Horace  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  his  father,  who  was  anxious  to  give  him 
the  best  education  that  Rome  afforded,  brought  him 
with  him  to  the  great  city,  and  placed  him  under 
the  first  masters  there,  that  he  might  come  in 
nothing  short  of  the  advantages  then  enjoyed  by  the 
youths  of  the  best  Roman  families.  With  the  same 
view  he  sent  him  afterwards  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Athens. 

Horace  was  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
assassination ;  he  subsequently  joined  the  party  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  with  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  was  in  command  as  tribune  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (a.u.  712),  and  the  defeat  there  of  the 
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republican  cause.  He  soon  afterwards  availed  himself 
of  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  conquerors ;  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  find  his  father  dead^  and  himself 
dispossessed  by  confiscation  of  the  property  his  father 
had  left  behind  him.  Through  the  kindness  of  his 
fiiends  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
quaestor's  o£5ce ;  but  the  emoluments  of  it  were  so 
small^  as  to  leave  him  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  poetical  powers  for  his  support.  The 
poets  Virgil  and  Varius  however  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  it  was  to  the  esteem  in  which  they 
held  him,  that  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Maecenas, 
whose  powerful  patronage  and  intimate  friendship 
he  enjoyed  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Maecenas  gave 
him  a  country-house  and  small  farm,  which  he  was 
very  fond  of,  delightfully  situated  in  the  Sabine 
territory  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  a  few  miles  from 
Tibur,  the  modern  Tivoli :  and  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  was  not  among  the  least  of  his 
obligations  to  his  great  friend. 

The  poet's  death  occurred  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  a  few  weeks  probably  after  that  of  his 
beloved  patron,  and  in  remarkable  coincidence  with 
his  own  afiectionate  words : — 

"  Ah !  te  meae  si  partem  animse  rapit 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nee  cams  eeque,  nee  superstes 
Integer  I     Ille  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcunque  prsecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati." 

0.  ii.  16  (17). 


LIF£    OF    HORACE.  VU 

He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Maecenas'  own 
tomb  on  the  Esquilme  Hill. 

Horace's  merits  as  a  writer  are  very  remarkable. 
He  created  the  Lyric  poetry  of  Rome :  he  perfected 
the  style  of  Satiric  poetiy  :  and  his  Epistles  have  this 
testimony^  that  *with  the  poem  of  Lucretius^  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  they  are  the  most  perfect,  and  most  original 
form  of  Roman  verse '  (S.  C.  D.).  Neither  must  we 
forget  the  essentially  different  character  of  two  of 
these  styles  of  poetry,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  the 
versatility  and  compass  of  the  poet's  powers :  nor  yet 
again  another  important  feature  in  his  works,  which 
makes  him — to  use  Dean  Milman's  words — "the 
familiar  companion,  the  delight  not  of  the  mere 
elegant  scholar  alone,  or  the  imaginative  reader,  but, 
we  had  almost  written,  the  manual  of  the  statesman, 
and  the  study  of  the  moral  philosopher.  Of  Rome,  or 
of  the  Roman  mind,  no  one  can  know  any  thing,  who 
is  not  profoundly  versed  in  Horace;  and  whoever 
really  understands  Horace  will  have  a  more  perfect 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  manners  and 
the  Roman  mind,  than  the  most  diligent  and  labo- 
rious investigator  of  Roman  antiquities  !" — ^  lAfe  of 
Horace.^ 
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HORACE'S 
ODES,  EPODES,  AND  SECULAR  HYMN. 


Q.  HORATII   FLACCI 
CARMINUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


CARMEN  I. 

AD    MiECENATEM. 

Mi£CENAS^  atavis  edite  regibus^ 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  ! 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 

CoUegisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidis 

Evitata  rotis^  palmaque  nobilis  5 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos  ; 

Hunc^  si  mobilium  turba  Gluiritium 

Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus ; 

Ilium,  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 

Gluidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  lo 

Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 

Agros,  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunquam  dimoveas  ut  trabe  Cypria 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens,  otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rura  sui ;  mox  reficit  rates 

Quassas,  indocilis  pauperiem  pati. 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 

Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die  20 

Spernit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 

PART  I.  B 


CABMINUM    L.IB.   I.    1^  2. 

Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubae 

Permixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 

Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 

Venator,  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 

Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 

Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 

Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontium 

Dis  miseent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemus      30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satvris  chori 

Secernunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 

Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 

Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 

Quodsi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseres,  35 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


CARMEN  II. 

AD    AUGUSTUM. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  Urbem : 
Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  6 

Saeculum  Pyrrbae  nova  monstra  questae ; 
Omne  quum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos 

Visere  montes ; 
Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis ;  lo 

Et  supeijecto  pavidae  natarunt 

iEquore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  regis,  15 

Templaque  Vestae ; 
Iliae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 


CABMINUM    LIB.   I.  3.  3 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum, 

Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 

Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rantjuventus. 
Quern  vocet  diviim  populus  mentis  25 

Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctse  minus  audientem 

Carmina  Vestam  ? 
Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Jupiter?    Tandem  venias,  precamur^  30 

Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus. 

Augur  Apollo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis^  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 

Respicis^  auctor, 
Heu !  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo ! 
Quern  juvat  clamor^  galeaeque  laeves, 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cruentum 

Vultus  in  hostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  dmae 
Filius  Maiae^  patiens  vocari 

Caesaris  ultor. 
Serus  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque  45 

Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ; 
Neve  te  ngstris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
ToUat.     Hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Htc  ames  dici  Pater  atque  Princeps,  50 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 

Te  duce,  Caesar. 

CARMEN  III, 

AD    NAVEM^   &C. 

Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera^ 
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Ventorumque  regat  pater^ 
Obstrictis  aliis,  praeter  lapyga, 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  5 

Debes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticis 

Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 
Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat^  qui  fragilem  truci  lo 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus, 
Nee  tristes  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti, 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  15 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta. 

Gtuem  Mortis  timuit  gradum. 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia. 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum,  et 
Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  20 

Nequicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras,  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit. 

Post  ignem  aetherea  domo 
Subductum,  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors ; 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

Leti  corripuit  gradum. 
Expertus  vacuum  Da&dalus  aera 

Pennis  non  homini  datis ;  35 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est : 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia ;  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.  40 
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CARMEN  IV, 

AD   SESTIUM. 

Solvltur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni ; 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinse  carinas ; 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulls  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  luna,  5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cydopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  (lore,  terrae  quern  ferunt  solutae.  lo 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  1& 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabuiaeque  Manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  means, 

Non  regna  vini  sortiere  talis. 

CARMEN  V. 

AD    PYRRHAM. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  ui^et  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis  ?    Heu,  quoties  fidem,  5 

Mutatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea. 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  lo 

Sperat,  nescius  aurae 

Fallacis !     Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites.    Me  tabula  sacer 
b3 
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Votiva  paries  indlcat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  15 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo. 


CARMEN  VI. 

AD    AGRIPPAM. 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor^  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cumque  ferox,  navibus  aut  equis. 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nee  gravem     5 
Pelidae  stomaehum  cedere  nescii, 
Nee  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulyxei, 

Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domum 
Conamur^  tenues  grandia :  dum  pudor  ' 

Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat  lo 

Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Quia  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  ?  aut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigrum  Merionem?  aut  ope  Palladia  15 

Tydiden  superis  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum, 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium, 
Cantamus  vacui^  sive  quid  urimur, 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  20 

CARMEN  VII. 

AD    PJLANCUM. 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mytilenen, 
Aut  Ephesum,  bimarisve  Corinthi 

Moenia^  vel  Baccho  Tbebas,  vel  Apolline  Delphos 
Insignes,  aut  Tbessala  Tempe. 

Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem    5 
Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare,  et 

Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 
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Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedsemon,  lo 

Nee  tarn  Larissae  pereussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis^ 
Et  praeceps  Anio^  et  Tiburni  lueus^  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo  i5 

Ssepe  Notus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos :  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam^  vitaeque  labores 
Mollis  Plance,  mero ;  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent^  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Quum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona^ 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos  : 
"  Quo  nos  cumque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente^      25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque ! 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro : 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi  30 

Mecum  saepe  vin,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor.^ 

CARMEN  VIIL 

AD    LYDIAM. 

Lydia,  die,  per  omnes 
Te  decs  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando 

Perdere  ?  cur  apricum 
Oderit  Campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  ? 

Cur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nee  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  frenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  cur  olivum 

Sanguine  viperino 
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Cautius  vitat?  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis  lo 

Brachia,  saepe  disco, 
Ssepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedite  ? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  laerimosa  Trojae 

Funera,  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  csedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 

CARMEN  IX, 

AD   THALIARCHUM. 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Fiumina  constiterint  acuto. 
Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco  5 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina^ 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 
Permitte  divis  cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  10 

Deproeliantes,  nee  cupressi 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  orni. 
Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere ;  et 
Quern  fors  dierura  cumque  dabit,  lucro 

Appone ;  nee  dulces  Camoenas  15 

Sperne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.     Nunc  et  campus,  et  areas, 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  26 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis, 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 
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CARMEN  X. 

AD    MERCURIUM. 

Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis^ 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
Voce  formasti  catus,  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae ; 
Te  canam,  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  5 

Nuntium,  eurvaeque  lyrae  par^ntem, 
Callidum,  quidquid  placuit,  jocoso 

Condere  furto. 
Te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci  lO 

Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  Apollo. 
Quin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto, 
Thessalosque  ignes,  et  iniqua  Trojae  15 

Castra  fefellit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  20 


CARMEN  XI. 

AD    LBUCONOBN. 

Tu  ne  quaesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe ;  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati ! 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam. 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare  5 

Tyrrhenum,  sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.   Dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
iEtas :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 
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CARMEN  XXL 

AD    AUGUSTUM. 

Quern  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumes  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quern  deum  ?     Cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago 
Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris,  5 

Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo? 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae, 
Arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus,  celeresque  ventos,  lo 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  quercus. 
Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus  ? — qui  res  hominum  ac  deorum. 
Qui  mare  et  terras  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis. 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum : 
Proximos  ilii  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  20 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo. 
Liber,  et  saevis  inimica  virgo 
Belluis ;  nee  te,  metuende  certa, 

Phoebe,  sagitta. 
Dicam  et  Alciden,  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor; 
Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes ;  30 

Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 

Nobile  letum. 
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Regulum,  et  Scauros^  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum,  superante  Poeno, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camoena^ 

Fabriciumque.  40 

Hunc^  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit^  et  Camillum, 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 

Cum  lare  fundus. 
Crescit,  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Marcelli.     Micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos^ 
Orte  Saturno,  tibi  cura  magni  5o 

Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
lUe,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem : 
Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum ; 
Tu  parura  castis  inimica  mittes 

Fulmina  lucis.  60 

CARMEN  XIII. 

AD    LYDIAM. 

Quum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervieem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia ;  vae  !  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color  5 

Certa  sede  manet :  humor  et  in  genas 

Furtim  labitur,  arguens, 
Quam  lent  is  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 
Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare  10 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus 
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Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius, 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Divulsus  querimoniis  15 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die« 

CARMEN  XIV. 

AD    REMPUBIilCAM. 

O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus !     O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo,  5 

Antennseque  gemant  ?  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinse 
Possint  imperiosius 
iEquor?     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea; 
Non  di^  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo :        10 
Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvse  filia  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile. 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 

Fidit ;  tu,  nisi  ventis  '  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave ! 
Nuper  soUicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
*  Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  20 

CARMEN  XV. 

NEREI    DE    TBOJiS;    EXCIDIO   YATICINIUM. 

Pastor  quum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idseis  Helenam  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata :  **  Mala  ducis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
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Et  regnum  Priami  vetus* 
Eheu !  quantus  equis^  quantas  adest  viris 
Sudor!  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti !    Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam,  Veneris  prsesidio  ferox, 
Pectes  csesariem^  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  15 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis^  strepitumque  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajaeem :  tamen,  beu !  serus  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  coUines.  20 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Gentis^  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer,  te  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae^  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis^  25 

Non  auriga  piger.     Menonen  quoque 
Nosces.     Eoce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides,  melior  patre ; 
Quern  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum,  graminis  immemor,       30 
Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anbelitu^ 

Non  hoc  poUicitus  tuae. 
Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrjrgum  classis  Acbillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

Ignis  Iliacas  domos.^ 

CARMEN  XVl. 
PAI.INOPIA. 
O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulcfarior^ 
Quern  criminosis  cumque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis,  sive  flamma, 
Sive  man  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  .adytis  quatit  5 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pytbius^ 

PART  I,  c 
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Non  Liber  aeque ;  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 
Tiistes  ut  irae :  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis,  nee  mare  naufragum,  io 

Nee  saevus  ignis^  nee  tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  iusani  leonis  15 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere^  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 

Funditus,  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor,  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Misit  furentem :  nunc  ego  mitibus  25 

Mutare  quaero  tristia;  dum  mihi 
Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis,  animumque  reddas. 

CARMEN  XVIL 

AD   TYNDARIDEM. 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti ; 

Nee  virides  metuunt  colubras, 
Nee  martiales  Haediliae  lupos ; 
Utcumque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula  jo 

Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 
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Di  me  tuentur;  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est ;  hinc  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno,  15 

Runs  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 
Hie  in  reducta  valle  caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus,  et  fide  Te'ia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen.  2a 

CARMEN  XVIII. 

AD    VARUM. 

NuUam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  sevens  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 
Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit ;  neque 
Mordaces  aliter  diffugiunt  sollicitudines. 
Quis    post  vina    gravem    militiam    aut  pauperiem 
crepat?  5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,decens  Venus  ? 
At^  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi, 
Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 
Debellata ;  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Evius^ 
Quum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 

Discemunt  avidi.     Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 
Invitum  quatiam,  nee  variis  obsita  frondibus 
Sub  divum  rapiam ;  saeva  tene  cum  Berecynthio 
Comu  tympana,  quae  subse(j^uitur  caecus  Amor  sui, 
Et  toUens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,        15 
Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 

CARMEN  XIX. 

DE    GLTCERA. 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum, 
Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer, 

Et  lasciva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor^  5 

c3 
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Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius : 

Urit  grata  protervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 
Cyprum  deseruit ;  nee  patitur  Scythas,        lo 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  dicere,  nee  quse  nihil  attinent. 

Hie  vivum  mihi  cespitem,  hie 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite,  thuraque, 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  15 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


CARMEN  XX. 

AD   M^CBNATBM. 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis,  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatro 

Quum  tibi  plausus. 
Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi  5 

Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubum,  et  praelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam;  mea  nee  Falemae  lo 

Temperant  vites,  lieque  Formiani 

Pocula  coUes. 

CARMEN  XXI. 

IN    DIANAM    ET   APOLLINEM. 

Dianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines ; 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium, 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 
Vos,  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma  5 

Quaecumque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
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Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis^  aut  viridis  Cragi : 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  toUite  laudibus, 
Natalemque^  mares^  Delon  Apollinis^  lo 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 
Hie  bellum  lacrimosum^  hie  miseram  famem^ 
Pestemque  a.populo  et  principe  Caesare  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  preee. 

CARMEN  XXIL 

AD    ARISTIUM    FUSCUM. 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaeulis  neque  areu. 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis^ 

Fusee,  pharetra, 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas,  5 

Sive  faeturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  vel  qu8&  loca  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra  lo 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem : 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nee  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum  is 

Arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura. 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Jupiter  urget ;  20 

Pone  sub  eurru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
.  Dulce  loquentem. 
c  8 
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CARMEN  XXIII. 

AD    CHLO&X. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  vepris  inhorruit  5 

Ad  ventum  foliis,  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, — 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te,  tigris  ut  aspera, 
Gaetulusve  leo,  fi^Euigere  persequor.  lO 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

CARMEN  XXIV. 

AD   VIRGILIUM. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  citbara  dedit. 
Ergo  Quintilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urget !  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soroF 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  uUum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit; 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  VirgilL  lo 

Tu  frustra  pius,  heu !  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quintilium  deos. 
Quid  ?  si  Thrdicio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribus  fidem, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida, 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere, 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi. 
Durum !  sed  levins  fit  patientia, 

Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.  20 
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CARMEN  XXV.  (26.) 

DE   ^LIO    LAMIA. 

Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis ;  quis  sub  Arcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orse,' 
Quid  Tiridaten  terreat,  unice  5 

Securus.     O^  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplei  dulcis !  nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 

CARMEN  XXVI.  (27.) 

AD   SODALBS. 

Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracum  est :  tollite  barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis. 
Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat !     Impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 
Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falerni?  dicat  Opuntiae  lo 

Frater  Megillas,  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Cessat  voluntas  ?  .  .  .  non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.    Quae  te  cumque  domat  Venus, 
Non  erubescendis  adurit  13 

Ignibus,  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  habes,  age^ 
Depone  tutis  auribus.  .  .  .  Ah  !  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma!  20 
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Quae  8aga,  quia  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis^  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimsera. 

CARMEN  XXVIL  (28.) 

ARCHTTAS. 

Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum 

Munera ;  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum  5 

Percurrisse  polum^  morituro ! 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum^ 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras, 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus ;  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo  10 

Demissum ;  quamvis,  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae^ 

Judice  te,  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis ; 
Mixta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera :  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Ononis 

Illyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenas 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare.    Sic,  quodcumque  minabitur  Eurus 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae  26 

Plectantur  silvae,  te  sospite ;  multaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. — 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram  30 
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Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?     Fora  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent* 
Quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa;  lieebit    35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

CARMEN  XXVIIT.  (29.) 

AD    ICCIUM. 

loci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas  !     Quae  tibi  vii^num^  5 

Sponso  necato,  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capiUis 

Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  patemo  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  lo 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus,  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Quum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobiUs 
Libros  Panaeti^  Socraticam  et  domum 

Mutare  loricis  Iberis,  1 5 

Pollicitus  meliora,  tendis  ? 

CARMEN  XXTX.  (30.) 

AD   VENEREM. 

O  Venus^  regina  Cnidi  Paphique^ 
Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tecum  puer,  et  solutis  5 

Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  Nympbas, 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas, 

Mercuriusque. 
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CARMEN  XXX.  (31.) 

AD   APOLLINBM. 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoUinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?     Non  opimse 
Sardiniae  segetes  feraces ; 
Non  sestuosse  grata  Calabriae  5 

Armenta ;  non  aurum,  aut  ebur  Indicum ; 
Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 

Mordet  aqua^  taciturnus  amnis. 
Premant  Galena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem ;  dives  et  aureis  lo 

Mercator  exsiccet  culuUis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 
Dis  cams  ipsis :  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impune.     Me  pascunt  olivae^  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe^  dones,  et,  precor,  Integra 
Cum  mente ;  nee  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem.  20 

CARMEN  XXXI.  (32.) 

AD    LYBAM. 

Poscimur. — Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat,  et  plures, — age,  die  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi ;  5 

Qui  ferox  bello,  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Littore  navim, 
Liberum,  et  Musas,  Veneremque,  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  Puerum  canebat,  10 

Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 
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Crine  decorum. 
O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cumque  salve  15 

Rite  vocanti ! 

CARMEN  XXXII.  (38.) 

AD   ALBIUM    TIBUL.LUM. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio,  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae ;  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  junior 
Lsesa  prseniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida  5 

Cyri  torret  amor :  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Declinat  Pholoen.     Sed  prius  Appulis 
Jungentur  capreae  lupis, 
Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri ;  cui  placet  impares  10 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga  ahenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me  melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Adrise  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 

CARMEN  XXXIII.  (34.) 

DE    SE    IPSO. 

Parous  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retroraum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos.     Namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum ; 
Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina. 
Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Tasnari  10 

Sedes  Atlanteiisque  finis 

Concutitur.    Valet  ima  summis 
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Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  !  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet^ 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
iEtas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  35 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 
Metu  deorum  .continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?     O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrum  !  40 

CARMEN  XXXV.  (36.) 

DE    PLOTIO    NUMIDA. 

Et  thure  et  fidibus  juvat 
Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 

Custodes  Numidae  deos ; 
Qui  nunc,  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima. 

Cans  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 

Quam  dulci  Lamiae,  memor 
Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 

Mutataeque  simul  togae. 
Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota ;  lo 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphorae ; 
Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedum : 

Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 
Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide ; 

Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 

CARMEN  XXXVI.  (87.) 

AD    SODALES. 

Nunc  est  bibendum ;  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus ;  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  deorum 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 

PART  I.  D 
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Regina  dementes  ruinas^ 
Fanus  et  imperio  parabat, 
Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  lo 

Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 
EH^ria.     Sed  minuit  furorem 
Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibuB ; 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotioo 

Redegit  in  veros  timores  15 

Csesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  (accipiter  velut 
Molles  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

HsemonisB,)  daret  ut  catenis  20 

Fatale  monstrum :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quserens,  nee  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem^  nee  latentes 
Classe  eita  reparavit  eras. 
Ansa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam  25 

Vultu  serene,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpere  combiberet  venenum, 
Deliberata  morte  ferocior : 
Ssevis  Liburnis  seilicet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduei  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 

CARMEN  XXXVIL  (88.) 

AD   PUERUM. 

'  Persicos  edi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  eoronae : 
Mitte  sectari^  resa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur. 
Simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores  5 

Sedulus  cure :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus^  neque  me  sub  arcta 

Vite  bibentem. 
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LIBER  SECUNDUS. 
CARMEN  I. 

AD   ASINIUM    POLLIONEM. 

MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicumy 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitia,  et  modoB, 
Ludumque  Fortunae,  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus,  5 

Periculosse  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignea 
Suppositos  cinen  doloso. 
Paullum  severse  Musa  tragoediae 
Desit  theatris ;  mox^  ubi  publicas  '     lO 

Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothumoj 
Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti,  PoUio,  curiae ; 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  honores  15 

Dahnatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  cornuum 
Perstringis  aures !  jam  litui  strepunt ! 
Jam  Ailgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  vultus !  20 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces, 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta, 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
Juno,  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  25 

Afris,  inulta  cesserat  impot^is 
Tellure,  victorum  nepotes 
Rettulit  inferias  Jugurthao. 
Quia  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulchris  impla  prcelia  30 

Testatur,  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  ? 
d2 
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Qui  gurges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 

Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro? 
Sed  ne,  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis, 
Ceae  retractes  munera  naeniae ; 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 

CARMEN  II. 

AD   SALLU8TIUM    CRISPUM. 

Nullus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu. 
Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo,  5 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ; 
Ilium  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Fama  superstes. 
Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis  lo 

Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops, 
Nee  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fugerit  venis,  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor. 
Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten, 
Dissidens  plebi,  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  20 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 

Spectat  acervos. 
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CARMEN  ni. 

AD   DELLIUM. 

iEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  aecus  in  bonis 
Ab  inso}enti  temperatam 
Lsetitia,  moriture  Delli, 
Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris,  5 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramme  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  beans 
Interiore  nota  FalernL 
Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  lo 

Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 
L^pba  fugaz  trepidare  rivo ; — 
Hue  Vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosse^ 
Dum  res  et  setas  et  sororum  is 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra« 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo, 
Viliaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
Cedes,  et  exstructis  in  altum 

Divitiis  potietur  hseres.  20 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho^ 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  ^nte  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  OrcL 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur;  omnium  25 

Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemum 
Exiiium  impositura  cymbas. 

CARMEN  IV. 

AD   XANTHIAM    PHOGEUM. 

Ne  sit  ancillaef  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu :  prius  insolentem 
Serva  Brisei's  nivfeo  colore 

Movit  Achillem :  5 

d3 
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Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae : 
Arsit  Atndes  medio  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta ; 
Barbaras  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Tbessalo  victore,  et  ademptus  Hector  lo 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolh 

Pergama  Graiis. 
Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
•Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Regium  certe  genus,  et  Penates  15 

Moeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  iliam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  delectam ;  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  vultum,  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo.     Fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 

CARMEN  V.  (6.) 

AD    SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum^  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra,  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 

iEstuatunda: 
Tibur,  Argeo  positum  colono,  5 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae  ! 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque ! 
Unde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi  io 

Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Phalanto. 
lUe  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 
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Mella  decedunt,  viridique  certat  15 

Bacca  Venafro ; 
Yer  ubi  longum,  tepidasque  praebet 
Jupiter  brumas ;  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertilis  Baccho,  minimum  Falemis 

Invidet  uvis.  20 

lUe  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 

Yatis  amici. 

CARMEN  VI.  (7.) 

AD    POMPEIUM    VARUM. 

O  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  coelo, 
Pompei^  meorum  prime  sodalium  ? —  5 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  io 

Quum  fracta  virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  acre ; 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem, 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea,  nee 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  20 

Oblivioso  laevia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple ;  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
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Ciiratve  myrto  ?  quern  Venus  arbitrum         25 
Dicet  bibendi  ?     Non  ego  sanius 
Baccbabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mibi  furere  eat  amico. 

CARMEN  VII.  (8.) 

AD    BARINEN. 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 

Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam; 

Dente  si  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui ; — 
Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere,  et  toto  taciturna  noctis  10 

Signa  cum  coelo,  geiidaque  Divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa ;  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  is 

Cote  cruenta. 
Adde  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis ; 
Servitus  crescit  nova ;  nee  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt, 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvends, 
Te  senes  parci,  miseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nuptas,  tua  ne  retardet 

Aura  maritos. 

CARMEN  VIII.  (9.) 

AD   VALOIUM. 

Non  semper  imbres  nubibus  hispidos 
Manant  in  agros,  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque;  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 
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Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantur  orni. 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum ;  nee  tibi,  Vespero  lo 

Surgente,  deeedunt  amores, 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  sole. 
At  non,  ter  aevo  functus,  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos ;  nee  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  moUium 
Tandem  querelarum ;  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  August!  tropsea 

Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen,  gentibus  additum 
Victis,  minores  volvere  vortices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 

CARMEN  IX.  (10.) 

AD    LICINIUM. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendo,  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Littus  iniquum. 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem  5 

Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sormbus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus,  et  celsae  graviore  casu  10 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 

Fulgura  montes. 
Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
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Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Jupiter,  idem 
Submovet.     Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  oKm 
Sic  erit :  quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  Apollo.  20 

'Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare ;  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secondo 

Turgida  vela. 

CARMEN  X.  (11.) 

AD    Q.    HIRPINUM. 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber,  et  Scythes, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  cogitet,  Hadria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 

Quaerere ;  nee  trepides  in  usum 
Ppscentis  aevi  pauca.     Fugit  retro  5 

Levis  juventas  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 
Canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vemis ;  neque  uno  luna  rubens  nitet  10 

Vultu.     Quid  aetemis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 
Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano,  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos,  15 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti  ?     Dissipat  Evius 
Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falemi 

Pocula  praetereunte  lympha?  20 

CARMEN  XI.  (12.) 

AD    Mi£CBNATEM. 

Nolis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 

Nee  durum  Hannibalem,  nee  Siculum  mare 
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Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  mollibus 

Aptari  dtharae  modis ; 
Nee  ssevos  Lapithas,  et  nimium  mero  5 

Hylaeum,  domitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  perieulum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Saturni  veteris :  tuque  pedestribus 
Dices  hifttoriis  proelia  Caesaris,  lo 

Maecenas,  melius,  ductaque  per  vias 

Regum  colla  minacium. 
Me  dulces  dominse  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  non  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nee  certare  joco,  nee  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus  sacro 

Dianae  Celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes,  • 
Aut  pinguis  Pfarygiae  Mygdonias  opes, 
Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ? 

CARMEN  XII.  (13.) 

AD   ARBORKM. 

lUe  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicumque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 
Perniciem  opprobriumque  pagi. 
Ilium  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  5 

Fregisse  cervicem,  et  penetralia 
Sparsiase  nocturno  cruore 
Hospitis ;  ille  venena  Colcha, 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas, 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 
Quid  quisque  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
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Cautum  est  in  horas.     Navita  Bosporum 
Poenus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi ;  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur :  sed  improvisa  leti 
Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  iGacum, 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum,  et 
iGoliis  fidibus  querentem 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus ;  25 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala^  dura  belli. 
Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  magis  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 
Quid  mirum  ? — ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 

Aures,  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues. 
Quin  et  Prometheus,  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono ; 
Nee  curat  Orion  leones 

Aut  timidos  agitare  Ijncas.  40 

CARMEN  XIII.  (14.) 

AD    POSTUMUM. 

Eheu !  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni ;  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 

Afferet,  indomitaeque  morti ; — 
Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies,  5 

Amice,  places  illacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
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Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
Quicumque  terrse  munere  vescimur^  lo 

Enaviganda,  sive  reges, 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae ; 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
Yisendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytus  errans,  et  Danai  genus 
Infame,  damnatusque  longi 

Sisyphus  iEolides  laboris.  so 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor ;  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  baeres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
Pontificum  potiore  ccenis. 

CARMEN  XIV.  (15.) 

IN    JETATIS    LUXURIAM. 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 
Extenta  visentur  Lucrino 

Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebi 
Evincet  ulmos :  turn  \dolaria,  et  5 

Myrtus^  et  omnis  copia  narium, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori ; 
Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.     Non  ita  Romuli  lo 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis  vetemmque  norma. 
Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 

PART   I.  ,  B 
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Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton ; 
Nee  fortuitum  spernere  cespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  20 

CARMEN  XV.  (16.) 

AD    OROSPHUM. 

Otium  divoa  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensus  iEgaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace ;  6 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe^  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 

nale  nee  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae,  neque  eonsularis 
Submovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  10 

Mentis,  et  euras  iaqueata  circum 

Teeta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene,  eui  paternum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum ; 
P<fee  leves  somnos  timer  aut  eupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa?  quid  terras  alio  ealentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?  patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  20 

Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura,  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocior  bervis,  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus,  quod  ultra  est,     25 
Oderit  eurare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu :  nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
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Abstulit  clanim  cita  mors  Achillem ; 

Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus :  30 

Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Tu  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae ;  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa ;  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctas 
Yestiunt  lanae :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camoenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spemere  vulgus.  40 

CARMEN  XVI.  (17.) 

AD    MACENATBM. 

Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nee  dis  amicum  est,  nee  mihi,  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah !  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  5 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera. 
Nee  earns  aeque,  nee  superstes 
Integer  ?     Ille  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus,  10 

Utcumque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae. 
Nee,  si  resurgat  centimanus  Gyas, 

Diveliet  unquam :  sic  potenti  15 

Justitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 
Seu  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  adspicit 
Formidoiosus,  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tjrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricornus  undae,  20 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.    Te  Jovis  impio 
E  2 
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Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit,  volucriaque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  quum  populus  frequens  25 

Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum ; 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum. 
Dextra  ievasset,  Mercurialium 
Gustos  virorum.     Reddere  victimas  30 

iEdemque  votivam  memento ; 
Nos  humiiem  feriemus  agnam. 

CARMEN  XVII.  (18.) 

DE    SE    IPSO. — IN    AVAROS. 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 

Non  trabes  Hymettiae 
Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

Africa ;  neque  Attali,  5 

Ignotus  haeres,  regiam  occupavi : 

Nee  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 

At  fides,  et  ingeni 
Benigna  vena  est ;  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit.     Nihil  supra 
Deos  lacesso,  nee  potentem  amicum 

Largiora  flagito, 
Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 

Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae : 

Tu  secandamarmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et,  sepukri 

Immemor,  struis  domos ;. 
Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urgea  20 

Summovere  littora, 
Parum  locuples  continente  ripa; 

Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 
Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra. 
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Limites  clientium  25 

Salis  avarus  ?     Pellitur,  patemos 

In  sinu  ferens  deos, 
Et  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 

Nulla  certior  tamen 
Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?  sequa  tellus 

Pauperi  recluditur 
Regumque  pueris ;  nee  satelles  Orci 

Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus :  hie  superbum 

Tantalum  atque  Tantali 
Genus  coercet ;  hie  levare  functum 

Pauperem  laboribus 
Yoeatus  atque  non  voeatus  audit.  40 

CARMEN  XVIII.  (19.) 

IN    BACGHUM. 

Bacehum  in  remotis  carmina  nipibus 
Yidi  doeentem  (eredite,  posteri), 
Nymphasque  discentes,  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  aeutas. 
Evoe !  reeenti  mens  trepidat  metu,  5 

Plenoque  Baechi  peetore  turbidum 
Lsetatur.     Evoe !  parce,  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso ! 
Fas  pervieaees  est  mihi  Thyiadas, 
Yinique  fontem,  laetis  et  uberes  lo 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  truneis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella. 
Fas  et  beatae  eonjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem,  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lyeurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
e3 
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Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines.  20 

Tu^  quum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 

Unguibus  horribilique  mala  ;< — 
Quanqiiam,  choreis  aptior  et  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus,  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 
Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  30 

Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 

CARMEN  XIX.  (20.) 

AD    MJBCENATEM. 

Non  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Yatea,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego,  pauperum  5 

Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quern  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Nee  Stjgia  cohibebor  unda. 
Jamjam  residunt  cruribus  asperse 
Pelles^  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  10 

Superne,  nascunturque  laeves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Jam,  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro, 
Visam  gementis  littora  Bospori, 

Syrtesque  Gaetulas,  canorus  15 

Ales,  Hyperboreosque  campos. 
Me  Colchus,  et,  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis,  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni ;  me  peritus 

Discet  Iber,  Rhodanique  poton  20 
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Absint  inani  funere  naenis, 
Luctiisque  turpes,  et  querimoniae ; 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 


LIBER  TERTIUS. 

CARMEN  I. 

Odi  profanum  viilgus  et  arceo. 
Favete  Unguis :  carmina  non  prius 
Audita,  Musarum  sacerdos^ 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  iatius  ordinet 
Arbusta  suleis ;  hie  generosior  10 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor ; 
Moribus  hie  raeliorque  fam& 
Contendat ;  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  15 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculs  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem ; 

Non  avium  citharseque  cantus  20 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tempe. 
Desiderantem  quod  satis  est,  neque  25 

Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare^ 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus,  aut  orientis  Hsedi ; 
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Non  verberatae  grandine  vines, 
Fundusque  mendax^  arbore  nunc  aquas        30 
Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas, 
Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus ;  hue  frequens 

Caeinenta  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis,  dominusque  terrae 
Fastidiosus  :  sed  timor  et  minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus ;  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis. 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus,  nee  Falerna 
Vitis,  Achaemeniumque  costum. 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 

CARMEN  II. 

Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  aeri  militia  puer 
Condiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces 
Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat  5 

In  rebus.     Ilium  ex  mcenibus  hosticia 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret :  ^^  Eheu  !  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  laeessat  regius  asperum  ]0 

Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes  !*' 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum. 

Nee  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 
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Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidse, 
Intaminatis  fulget  hoDoribus, 
Nee  sumit  aut  pofiit  secures 

Arbitrto  popularis  aurse.  20 

Virtus,  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coelum,  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  25 

Merces :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.     Saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  30 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo» 

CARMEN  III. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virunt 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae,  3 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinse. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas :  10 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
Hac  te  merentem,  Bacehe  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres,  indoeili  jugum 

Collo  trahentes;  hac  Quirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junooe  divis :  ^^  Ilion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  ineestusque  judex 
Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  20 
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In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae, 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
Jam  nee  Lacaenae  splendet  aduUerae  25 

Famosus  hospes,  nee  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibua  refringit ; 
Nostrisque  duetum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras,  et  invisum  nepotem, 
Troica  quem  peperit  saeerdos^ 
Marti  redonabo.     Ilium  ego  lueidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati : 

Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentum,  et  catulos  feras 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  •  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro, 

Qua  tumid  us  rigat  arva  Nilus ; 
Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Quum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior  50 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
Quicumque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii^ 
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Rebusque  fidentes,  avitae 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojae.  Co 

Trojae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victiices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 
Ter  si  resurgat  murus  aheneus  65 

Auctore  Phcebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis ;  ter  uxor 

Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret.*' 
Non  haec  jocosse  conveniunt  lyrae : 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis?  desine  pervicax  70 

Referre  sermones  deorum,  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis* 

CARMEN  IV. 

AD    CALIilOPfiN. 

Descende  coelo,  et  die,  age,  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phcebi. 
Auditis  ?  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  ?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae,  Vulture  in  Appulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae,  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere :  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, — 
Quicumque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae, 

Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, — 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  coUataque  myrto, 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 
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Vester,  Camoense,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos ;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinum, 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 
Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  25 

Non  me  Philippia  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  nou  exstinxit  arbor, 
Nee  Sieula  Palinurus  unda. 
Utcumque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo,  et  arentes  arenas 
Littoris  Assyrii  viator ; 
Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  fieros, 
Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum  ; 
Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos  35 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnera. 
Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores, 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis,  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco. 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat        45 
Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis,  60 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhcetus,  evulsisque  truncris  55 

Enceiadus  jaculator  audax, 
Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  ?     Hinc  avidus  stetit 
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Vulcanus ;  hinc  matrona  Juno,  et 

NuDquam  humeris  positurus  arcum,     60 
Qui  rore  puro  Castilise  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 
Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sua;  65 

Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae, 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 
Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis, 
Moeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 

Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nee  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  iGtnam ; 
Incontinentis  nee  Tityi  jecur 
Relinquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Gustos ;  amatorem  treeentae 

Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  so 

CARMEN  V. 

Coelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus,  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio,  gravibusque  Persia. 
Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  ?  et  hostium 
(Proh  curia,  inversique  mores !) 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  armis, 
Sub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus, 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus,  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma? 
Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli, 
Dissentientis  conditionibus 

PART   I.  F 
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Fcedis,  et  exemplo  trahentis  15 

Perniciem  veniens  in  sevum^ 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.     **  Signa  ego  Punicis 
AfBxa  delubris^  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  csede,  dixit,  20 

Derepta  vidi ;  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero, 
Portasque  non  clausas,  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  repen8U8  scilicet  acrior  25 

Miles  redibit !     Flagitio  additis 
Damnum  :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco ; 
Nee  vera  virtus,  quum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  30 

Si  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  erit  ille  fortis. 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero. 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners,  timuitque  mortem. 
Hie,  unde  vitam  sumeret,  inscius, 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     O  pudor ! 
O  magna  Carthago,  probrosis 

Altior  Italise  ruinis  !*'  40 

Fertur  pudicse  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum : 
:^  Donee  labantes  consilio  Patres  45 

Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  50 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem. 
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Quara  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros  55 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 

CARMEN  VI. 

AD    ROMANOS. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris, 
^desque  labentes  deorum,  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas :  5 

Hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer  exitum« 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monseses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  10 

NostroSy  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 
Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  urbem  Dacus  et  iEthiops ; — 

Hie  elasse  formidatus,  ille  is 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Feeunda  culpae  saecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus  et  domos : 
Hoe  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populuraque  fluxit.  20 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nune  et  ineestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus  .  25 

Infeeit  aequor  sanguine  Punieo, 
Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  eecidit 
Antioehum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 
Sed  rusticorum  maseula  railitum 
Proles,  Sabellis  doeta  ligonibus  30 

f2 
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Versare  glebas^  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes^  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 

Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum  35 

Tempus'agens  abeunte  cumi. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 
iEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem.  40 

CARMEN  VII. 

AD    ASTERIEN. 

Quid  flea,  Asterie,  quern  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii, 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 
Gygen  ?     lUe,  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera,  fiigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Chloen,  et  misemm  tuis  10 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Tentat  mille  vafer  modis : 
Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 

Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem,  refert. 
Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens : 
Et  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet : —  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icarf 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.     At,  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat,  cave ; 
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Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens         25 
iEque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio^ 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
Prima  Qocte  domum  claude ;  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae ;  30 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram^  difficilis  mane. 


CARMEN  VIII. 

AD    MiECENATEM. 

Martiis  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo  in 

Cespite  vivo, 
Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae.  5 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum,  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
Hie  dies,  anno  redeunte  festus, 
Corticem  adstfictum  pice  dimovebit  lo 

Amphorae,  fumum  bibere  institutae 

Consule  TuUo. 
Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amiei 
Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  lueernas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  procul  omnis  esto  16 

Clamor  et  ira ; 
Mitte  eiviles  super  urbe  euras ; 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen  ; 
Medus  infestis,  sibi  luctuosus, 

Dissidet  arm  is  ;  20 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae, 
Cantaber,  sera  domitus  catena ; 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 

Cedere  eampis. 
F  3 
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Negligens,  ne  qua  populus  laboret,  25 

Parce  privatus  nimium  cavere ; 
Dona  praesentis  rape  laetus  horae,  et 
Linque  severa. 

CARMEN  IX. 

AD    LYDIAM. 

Hor.     Donee  gratus  eram  tibi^ 

Nee  (]|uisquam  potior  brachia  eandidae 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat; 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 
Lyd.     Donee  non  alia  magis  5 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen ; 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  elarior  Ilia. 
Hor.    Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos,  et  citharae  sciens :     10 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 
Lyd,     Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti : 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori,  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 
Hor.  Quid  ?  si  prisca  redit  VeBfus, 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo  ? 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe, 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ?  20 

Lyd.     Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Hadria ; 
Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 

CARMEN  X.  (11.) 

AD    MERCURIUM. 

Mercuri,  (nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo,) 
Tuque,  testudo,  resonare  septem 
Callida  nervis^ 
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(Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  6 

Divitum  raensis  et  arnica  templis,) 
Die  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere,  et  rivos  celeres  raorari ;  lo 

Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti 

Janitor  aulae 
Cerberus ;    quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus^  atque 
Spiritus  teter  saniesque  manet  15 

Ore  trilingui. 
Quin  et  Ixion,  Tityosque  vultu 
Risit  invito ;  stetit  urna  paullum 
Sicca^  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

Carmine  mulces.  20 

wAudiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas 
Virginum  poenas,  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata. 
Quae  manent  culpas  etiam  sub  Oreo.  25 

Impiae  (nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?) 
Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

Perdfere  ferro ! 
Una  de  multis,  face  nuptiali 
Digna,  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem  30 

Splendide  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo 

Nobiiis  aevum : 
"  Surge,*'  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
"  Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas        35 

Falle  sorores ; 
Quae,  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae, 
Singulos,  eheu !  lacerant : — ego,  illis 
Mollior^  nec  te  feriam,  neque  mtra 

Claustra  tenebo.  40 

Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis. 
Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
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Me  vel  extreraos  Numidarum  in  agros 

Classe  releget : — 
I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurse,  45 

Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus ;  i  secundo 
Omine^  et  nostri  memorem  sepulchro 

Scalpe  querelam.'* 

CARMEN  XL  (12.) 

AD    NEOBULEN. 

Miserarum  est,  neque  amori  dare  ludum,  neque  duici 
Mala  vino  lavere,  aut  exanimari  metuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae.     Tibi  qualum  Cythereae 
Puer  ales,  tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minervae 
Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Liparaei  nitor  Hebri,  5 

Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis  : 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
Neque  segni  pede  victus ;  catus  idem  per  apertum 
Fugientes  agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 
Celer  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  excipere  aprum.         lo 

CARMEN  XII.  (13.) 

AD    FONTEM    BANDUSIAM. 

O  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floribus, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo, 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 
Primis,  et  venerem  et  proelia  destinat : —        5 
Frustra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  bora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere ;  tu  frigus  amabile  lo 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes,  et  pecori  vago. 
Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium. 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  15 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae. 
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CARMEN  XIII.  (14.) 

IN    AUGUSTI    EX    HI8PANIA    REDITUM. 

Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus^  o  plebs, 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum, 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  Penates 

Victor  ab  ora. 
Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito  5 

Prodeat^  justis  operata  divis ; 
Et  soror  clari  duels ;  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 
Virginum  matres,  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vos,  o  pueri,  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  virum  expertae^  maleominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hie  dies^  vere  mihi  festus,  atras 
Eximet  curas :  ego  nee  tumultum^ 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente  15 

Caesare  terras. 
I,  pete  unguentum^  puer,  et  coronas, 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  20 

Die  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murreum  nodo  cohibere  crinem : 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  23 

Litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae  ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa, 

Consule  Planco. 

CARMEN  XIV.  (16.) 

AD    M^CENATEM. 

Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea, 
Robustaeque  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
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Tristes  excubise  munierant  satis 

Nocturnis  ab  adulteris ; 
Si  non  Acrisium,  virginis  abditae  5 

Custodem  pavidum,  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risissent :  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converso  in  pretium  deo. 
Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa^  potentius  lo 

Ictu  fulmineo.     Concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domuSy  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio ;  difSdit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  submit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus ;  munera  navium  ]5 

Ssevos  illaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam^ 
Majorumque  fames.     Jure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  toUere  verticem^ 

Maecenas^  equitum  decus.  20 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit^ 
Ab  dis  plura  feret.     Nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto,  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio ; 
Contemptae  dominus  splendidior  rei,  25 

Quam  81^  quidquid  arat  impiger  Appulus^ 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rivus  aquas^  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae,  30 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 
Quamquam  nee  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes^ 
Nee  LaBstrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis  35 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis : 
Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest 
Nee,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam^  40 
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Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyatiei 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est,  eui  Deus  obtulit 
Parca  quod  satis  est  inanu. 

CARMEN  XV.  (17.) 

AD   ^LIUM    liAMIAM. 

iEli,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo 
(Quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos,  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducit  originem,  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dieitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Mariese 
Littoribus  tenuisse  Lirim, 
Late  tyrannus),  eras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  lO 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Sternet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
Annosa  comix.     Dum  potis,  aridum 
Com  pone  lignum ;  eras  Genium  mero 

Curabis  et  porco  bimestri,  15 

Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 

CARMEN  XVI.  (18.) 

AD    FAUNUM. 

Faune,  Nympharum  fugientum  amator. 
Per  meos  fines  et  apriea  rura 
Lenis  incedas,  abeasque  parvis 

iEquus  alumnis ; — 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  hsedus  anno,  5 

Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore. 
Ludit  herboso  peeus  omne  campo, 
Quum  tibi  Nonas  redeunt  Deeembres ;  lo 
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Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes ;    . 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terrain. 

CARMEN  XVIL  (19.) 

AD   TELEPHUM. 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 

Narras,  et  genus  iSaci^ 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio : — 

Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mereemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus^ 

Quo  praebente  domum,  et  quota^ 
Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 

Da  lunaB  propere  novae^ 
Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer^  auguris  10 

Murenae ;  tribus  aut  novem 
Miseentor  eyathis  pocula  commodis. 

Qui  Musas  amat  impares^ 
Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 

Vates;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia, 

Nudis  juncta  sororibus. — 
Insanire  juvat.     Cur  Bereeyntiae 

Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 
Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  lyra  ?  20 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 
Odi :  sparge  rosas ;  audiat  invidus 

Dementem  strepitum  Lycus, 
Et  vicina,  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 

Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  25 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero 

Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 
Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 
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CARMEN  XVHL  (21.) 

AD    AMPHORAM. 

O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas,  sive  gens  jocos, 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores, 
Seu  faciiem,  pia  testa,  somnum : 
Quocumque  lectum  nomine  Massioutd  5 

Servas,  moveiri  digna  bono  dioj, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubeote 
Promere  languidtora  vina. 
Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticts  maddt 
Sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus :  lo 

Narratur  ct  prisci  Catonis 
Ssepe  mero  t^luisse  virtus. 
Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  adntoves 
Plerumque  duiro ;  tu  sapientium 

Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso  ]  5 

Consilium  ret^is  Lyseo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque ;  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neqcM  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices  neque  militum  arma.        20 
Te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus, 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae, 
Vivaeque  producent  lucerna;, 

Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 

CARMEN  XIX.  (22.) 

IN    DIANAM. 

Montium  custos  nemorumque,  virgo. 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  kto, 

Diva  triformis : 
Iraminens  viliae  tua  pinus  esto,  5 

Quam  per  exax^tos  ego.  laetus  annos 
Verris  obliquum  meditantis  ictum 

Saoguiae  donem. 

PART    I.  G 
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CARMEN  XX.  (23.) 

AD    PHIDYLEN. 

Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  luna,  rustica  Phidyle ; 
Si  thure  placaris  et  homa 
Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca ; 
Nee  pestilentem  sentiet  Afhcum  5 

Fecunda  vitis,  nee  sterilem  seges 
Rubiginem,  aut  dulees  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivali  paseitur  AJgido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices^  10 

Aut  crescit  Albania  in  herbis 
Victima,  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  ]5 

Rore  deos  jfragilique  myrto. 
Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  bostia 
MoUivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  20 

CARMEN  XXI.  (24.) 

Intactis  opulentior 
Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae, 

Caementis  licet  occupes 
Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum^ — 

Si  figit  adamantines  5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 

Clavos,  non  animum  metu, 
Non  Mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 

Campestres  melius  Scythae, 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trabunt  domos,  10 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae, 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Uererem  ferunt, 
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Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annual, 

Defunctuinque  Taboribus  1 5 

iEquali  recreat  sorte  vicaiius. 

lUic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  iemperat  innocens ; 

Nec  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjux,  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Certo  foedere  castitas ; 
Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  est  morL 

'  O  quisquis  volet  impias  25 

Caedes  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam. 

Si  quaeret  pater  urbium 
Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 

Refrenare  licentiam, 
Clarus  postgenitis :  quatenus  (heu  nefas !)    30 

Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quserimus  invidi. 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae. 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 

Pars  inclusa  caloribus, 
Mundi  nec  Boreas  finitimum  latus, 

Durataeque  solo  nives 
Mercatorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitas, 
Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 

Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 
Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 

Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum, 
Gemmas  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiem  mali, 
Mittamus, — scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
G  2 
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Pravi  sunt  elementa ;  et  ieneree  nimis 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudia 

Hasrere  ingenuus  puer^  53 

Venarique  timet ; — ludere  doctior, 

Seu  Greco  jubeas  trocho^ 
Seu  malis  yetita  legibua  alea: 

Quum  perjura  patris  fides 
Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospijtemj  6o 

Indignoque  pecuniam 
Hseredi  properet     Scilicet  improbs9 

Crescunt  divitiae ;  ,tamea 
Cur£ae  nescio  quid  aemper  abest  rei* 


CARMEN  XXII.  (25.) 

AD    BACCHUM. 

Chio  me,  Bacche^  rapis  tui 
Plenum  ?  quse  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus, 

Velox  mente  nova?  quibus 
Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 

JStemum>  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  coasilio  Jovis? 

Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 
Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 

Exsomnis  stupet  Evias, 
Hebrum  prospiciens,  et  nive  candidam  lo 

Thracen^  ac  pede  barbaro 
Lustratam  Rhodopen^  ut  mihi  devio 

Rupea  et  vacuum  nemus 
Mirari  libet.     O  Nai'adum  patens, 

Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos. 

Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo. 
Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculum  est, 

Q  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 
Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  20 
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CARMEN  XXIII.  (26.) 

AD   VENEREM. 

Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria ; 

Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit^ 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus  5 

Custodit.     Hie,  hie  ponite  lucida 
Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
O,  quae  beatam  Diva  tenes  Cyprum,  et 
Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive^  lo 

Regina,  sublimi  flagello 
Tange  Chloen  semel  arrogantem. 

CARMEN  XXIV.  (27.) 

AD    GAIiATEAM. 

Impios  parras  reeinentis  omen 
Ducat,  et  praegnans  canis,  aut  ab  agro 
Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvino, 

Fetaque  vulpes ; 
Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum,  5 

Si  per  obliquum,  similis  sagittae, 
Terruit  mannos.     Ego  cui  timebo^ 

Providus  auspex, 
Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  lo 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  felix,  ubieumque  mavis^ 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas ; 
Teque  nee  laevus  vetet  ire  picus,  1 5 

Nee  vaga  cornix. 
Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion !     Ego,  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae,  novi,  sinus,  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx.  20 

o  3 
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Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecQS 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austria  et 
iEquoris  nigri  fremitum^  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus,  et  scatentem 
Beluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax. 
Nuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum,  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae,  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten :  "  Pater,  o  relictum 
Rliae  nomen,  pietasque,  (dixit)  35 

Victa  furore ! 
Unde  quo  veni  ?     Levis  una  mors  est 
Vii^inum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commisaum?  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  image  40 

Vana,  quae  porta  fiigiens  ebuma 
Somnium  ducit  ?     Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit,  an  receates 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 

Dedat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro,  et 
Frangere  enitar  mode  multum  amati 

Cocnua  monstri. 
Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates ; 
Impudens  Orcum  moror !     O  deorum  50 

Si  quia  haee  audia,  utinam  iater  errem 

Nuda  leonea ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malasy  teneraeque  succus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 
Vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens  : 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?     Potes  hac  ab  orno 
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Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  coUum ;  60 

Sive  ie  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant,  age^  te  procellas 
Crede  veloci;  nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum, 
R^us  sanguis,  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbaras  pellex/'    Aderat  querenti 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus,  et  remisso 

Filius  arcu. 
Mox  ubi  lusit  satis :  ^  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae,  70 

Quum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Comua  taurus. 
Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis. 
Mitte  singultus  ;  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam :  tua  sectus  orbis  75 

Nomina  ducet/' 

CARMEN  XXV.  (28.) 

AD    LTDEN. 

Festo  quid  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam  ?     Prome  recondituro, 

Lyde  strenua,  Caecubum, 
Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis ;  ac,  veluti  stet  volocris  dies, 

Parcis  deripere  horreo 
Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram ! 

Nos  cantabimiis  invieem 
Neptunum,  et  virides  Ne^dnm  comas ;       10 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 
Latonam,  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthia^; 

Summo  carmine,  quae  Cnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paphon 

Junctis  visit  oloribus :  .15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nasnia. 
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CARMEN  XXVI.  (29.) 

AD    M^CENATEM. 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
Pressa  tuis  b^Ianus  capillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.    Eripe  te  morae ;     5 
Ne  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  iEsulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam,  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis ;  lo 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  Lare  pauperum 

Coenae,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro,  15 

SoUicitam  explicuere  frontem. 
Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem ;  jam  Procyon  furit, 
Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  20 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Rivumque  fessus  quaerit,  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani ;  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. 
Tu,  civitatem  quis  deceat  status,  25 

Curas ;  et  urbi  sollicitus  times. 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  Deus ;  30 

Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest,  memento 
Componere  aequus ;  cetera  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
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Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpe&que  raptas  et  pecus  et  demos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 

Quum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Irritat  amnes.     Ille  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse :  Vixi.     Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro :  non  tamen  irritum,  45 

Quodcumque  retro  est,  efficiet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit, 
Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio,  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax,  50 

Transmutat  incertos  bonores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem  ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  55 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
Non  est  meum,  si  mugiat  Afrids 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci, 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari. 
Tunc  me,  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum,  per  Mgeeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 

CARMEN  XXVII.  (30.) 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 

Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius ; 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series^  et  fuga  temporum.  ^ 
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Non  omnis  moriar^  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.     Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 
Dicar^  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus,  lo 

Et  qua  pauper  aquas  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  populorura,  ex  humili  potens, 
Princeps  ifiolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  meritis,  et  mihi  Delphica  1 5 

Lauro  cinge  yoleniS;  Melpomene^  comam. 


LIBER  QUARTUS. 
CARMEN  I. 

AD   VENEREM. 

Intermissa,  Venus,  diu, 
Rursus  bella  moves  ?  Parce,  precor,  precor ! 

Non  sum,  qualis  eram  bonse 
Sub  regno  Cynarae.     Desine,  dulcium 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  5 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  mollibus 

Jam  durum  imperils.     Abi 
Quo  blandse  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 

Tempestivius  in  domo 
Pauli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus,  10 

Comissabere  Maximi, 
Si  torrere  jecur  quacris  idoneum. 

Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 
Et  pro  soUicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 

Et  centum  puer  artium,  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae. 
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Et^  quandoque  potentior 
Largis  muneiibus  riserit  asmuli^ 

Albanos  prope,  te,  lacus, 
Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  20 

Illic  plurima  naribus 
Duces  thura^  lyraeque  et  Berecynthiae 

Delectabere  tibiae 
Mistis  carminibus,  non  sine  fistula; 

Illic  bis  pueri  die  25 

Numen  cum  teneiis  virginibus  tuum 

Laudantes,  pede  candido 
In  morem  Saliiim  ter  quatient  humum. 

CARMEN  II. 

AD    lULUM    ANTONIUM. 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  semulari^ 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Dsedalea 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis^  imbres  5 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 
Fervety  immensusque  ruit  proflindo 

Pindarus  ore : 
Laurea  donandus  ApoUinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  10 

Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  deos  regesque  canity  deorum  ^ 
Sanguinem^  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
Morte  Centauri;  cecidit  tremendae  15 

Flamma  Chimaerae ; 
Sive,  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  coelestes^  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit^  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat;  20 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat ;  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
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Aureos  educit  in  astra,  nigroque 

Invidet  Oreo. 
Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum^  25 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubipim  tractus ;  ego^  apis  Matinee 

More  modoque^ 
Grata  earpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Csesarem,  quandbque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacrum  clivum,  merita  decorus  35 

Fronde,  Sicambros ; 
Quo  nihil  majus  melius ve  terris 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi. 
Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  40 

Concines  Isetosque  dies,  et  urbis 
Publicum  ludum,  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu,  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Tum  meae  (si  quid  loquar  audiendum)  45 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars ;  et :  "  O  sol 
•  Pulcher!  o  laudande  !'^  canam,  recepto 

Caesare  felix. 
Teque,  dum  procedit,  "io  Triumphe!^^ 
*     Non  semel  dicemus,  "io  Triumphe  V^  05 

Civitas  omnis ;  dabimusque  divis 

Thura  benignis. 
Te  decern  tauri  totidemque  vaccse. 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
Matre,  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  vota^ 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lun»  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit,  niveus  videri, 

Cetera  fulvus.  60 
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CARMEN  III. 

AB   MELPOMBNEM. 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene^  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 

Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem  ;  non  equus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  Achaico  5 

Victorem ;  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Ornatum  foliis  ducem^ 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas^ 

Ostendet  Capitolio ; 
Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt^         lo 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Fingent  ^olio  carmine  nobilem. 

Romae^  principis  urbium^ 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  choros ;  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido* 

O,  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas, — 

O,  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum, —  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 
Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 

Romanae  fidicen  Ijrae : 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est. 

CARMEN  IV. 

DRUSl    LAUDSS* 

Qualem  ministrum  fulminisalit^mp/ 
(Cui  rex  deorum  Tegniuin>  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flava,) 
Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor  6 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 

PART   I.  H 
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Vemique,  jam  nimbis  remotis^ 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 
Venti  paventem ;  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus ;  lo 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae ; — 
Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta,  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 

Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem^  15 

Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit : 
Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ;  (quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  20 

Dextras  obarmet^  quaerere  distuli ; — 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia — )  sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae, 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae, 
Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  25 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis : 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus ;  nee  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam^ 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 

Utcumque  defecere  mores^  35 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis^  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 

lUe  dies  Latio  tenebris,  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea. 
Dims  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas, 
Ceu  flamma  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
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Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 
Vastata  PoeDorum  tumultu 
Faua  deos  habuere  rectos ; 
Dudtque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
**  Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium,  50 

Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effiigere  est  triumphus. 
Gens^  quae  cremate  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus^  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes^ 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes^  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animuraque  ferro.  60 

Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem ; 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Majus,  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo, — pulchrior  evenit ;  65 

Luctere^ — multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem,  geritque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 
Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 

Nominis,  Hasdrubale  intererapto ! 
Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus ; 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Jupiter 

Defendit,  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuta  belli/' 

CARMEN  V. 

AD   AUGUSTUM. 

Divis  orte  bonis^  optime  Romulae 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu ; 
h2 
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Maturum  reditum  poUicitus  Patrum 

Sancto  concilio,  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone^  patriae :  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiiilsit  populo^  gratior  it  dies, 

Et  soles  melius  niteut. 
Ut  mater  juvenem,  quern  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Garpathii  trans  maris  aequora  lo 

Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 

Dulei  distinet  a  domo, 
Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  littore  dimovet : 
Sic,  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat ; 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas ; 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae ; 

Culpari  metuit  fides ;  20 

NuUis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris ; 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas ; 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae; 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes.  24 

Quis  Parthum  paveat?  quis  gelidum  Scythen  ? 
Quis,  Grermania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 

Bellum  ouret  Iberiae  ? 
Condit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis, 
E/t  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores ;  30 

Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus,  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris,  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 
'^  Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae!'*  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 

Quum  sol  Oceano  subest.  40 
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CARMEN  VI. 

AB   APOLLINEM    ET    DIANAM. 

Dive,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnse 
Vindicem  linguae,  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit,  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altse 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Ceteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar;  5 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinse 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 
nie,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  lo 

Procidit  late,  posuitque  collum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
lUe  non,  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  15 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas !  heu ! 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flam  mis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo :  20 

Ni,  tuis  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus,  divAm  pater  annuisset 
Rebus  Mnesd  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  Argivae  fidicen  Thaliae,  25 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amue  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camoenae, 

Laevis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis,  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

Virginum  primae,  puerique  claris 

Patribus  orti, 
Deliae  tutela  deae,  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  areu, 
h8 
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Lesbium  servate  pedem,  meique  35 

Pollicis  ictum^ 
Rite  LatoDas  puerum  canentes^ 
Bite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum,  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices:  ^^ Ego  dis  amicum, 
Sseculo  festas  referente  luces^ 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horati.'* 

CARMEN  VII. 

AD    TORQUATUM. 

Diffiigere  nives ;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis^ 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutat  terra  vices,  et  decrescentia  ripa 

Flumina  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cum  Nympbis  geminisque  sororibus  audet     5 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
ImmcMTtalia  ne  speres,  monet  annus,  et  almum 

Quae  rapit  bora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zepbyris ;  ver  preterit  aestas, 

Interitura,  simul  10 

Pomifer  auctumnus  fruges  effuderit ;  et  mox 

Brum9^  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celerea  rej^arant  coelestia  lunae : 

Nos,  ubi  decidimus 
Quo  pater  iEneas,  quo  dives  Tullus  et  Ancus,         15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  suinus. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  crastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  haeredis,  amico 

Quae  dederis  tmxao.  20 

Quum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria ; — 
Non,  Torqua'te,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas. 
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Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  25 

Liberat  Hippolytum ; 
Nee  Lethsea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  oaro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 

CARMEN  VIII. 

AD   OENSORINUM. 

Donarem  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Censorine^  tneis  sera  sodalibus ; 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum ;  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit,  aut  Scopas, 

Hie  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

SoUers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis ;  nee  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  lo 

Gaudes  carminibus ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare^  et  pretium  dicere  munerL 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publieis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus ;  non  celeres  fugae,  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae ; 

Non  incendia  Carthaginis  impiae, 

Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides :  neque,  20 

Si  cbartae  sileant,  quod  bene  feceris, 

Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

Mavortisque  puer,  si  tacitumitas 

Obstaret  meritis  invida  Romuli  ? 

Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  iEacum  25 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  lande  vinim  Musa  vetat  mori ; 

Coelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules ;  30 
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Clarum,  Tyndaridae,  sidus  ab  infimis 
Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates ; 
Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino^ 
Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 

CARMEN  IX. 

AD    LOLLIUM. 

Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum^ 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes, 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis. 
Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent, 
Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces, 

Stesichorique  graves  Camoenae : 
Nee,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Apacreon, 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor,  lo 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
iEoliae  fidibus  puellae : 
Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulteri 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 

Mirata  regalesque  cultus  15 

Et  comites  Uelene  Lacaena: 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata :  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia:  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus. 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

Multi:  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
PauUum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  30 
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Chartis  inornatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.    Est  animus  tibi 
Rerumque  prudens,  et  sei^undis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus ; 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae ; 
Consulque  non  unius  anni, 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  pnetulit  utili, 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  et  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet :  50 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 

CARMEN  X. 

AD    LIOURINVM. 

O  crudelis  adhuc,  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, — 
Insperata  tuae  quum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae. 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  vertent  hispidam, —  5 
Dices,  heu  !  quoties  te  speculo  videris  alterum : 
^'  Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae?** 

CARMEN  XI. 

AD   PHTLLIDEM. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 

Planus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  borto,  ^ 
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Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festinat  manus ;  hue  et  illuc 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  lo 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 
Ut  tamen  ndris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis^  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendas. 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem : 
Jure  solemnis  mihi,  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  meus  affluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Terret  ambustus  Phaeton  avaras 
Spes ;  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem, — 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare ;  et,  ultra  25 

Quam  licet  sperare,  nefas  putando, 
Disparem  vites.     Age  jam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum, 
(Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Foemina)  condisce  modos,  amanda  30 

Voce  quos  reddas :  minuentur  atrae 

Carmine  curae. 

CARMEN  XII. 

AD   VIRGILIUM. 

Jam  veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperant, 

Impellunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 

Jam  nee  prata  rigent,  nee  fluvii  strepunt 

Hiberna  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiUter  gemens,  5 
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Infelix^  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
iEtemum  oppFobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Regum  est  ulta  libidines, 
DicuDt  in  tenero  gramine  pineuium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  lo 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

Colies  Arcadiae  placent. 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili : 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis^ 
Spes  donare  novas  largus,  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  20 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tingere  poculis^ 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri ;  25 

Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium, 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

CARMEN  XIII.  (14.) 

AD    AUGUSTUM. 

Quae  cura  Patrum,  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas^ 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
iEternet? — o,  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Illustrat  oras,  maxime  principum ; 
Quern,  legis  expertes  Latinae, 
Vindelici  didicere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  posses : — milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  10 

Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
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Dejecit  aoer  plus  vice  simplici. 
M^or  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit,  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis ; 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio^ 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberse 
Quantis  fatigaret  minis : 

Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas^  et  frementem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriibrmis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Qiiiregna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli, 
Quum  8aevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  minitatur  agris ; 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu^  30 

Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  humum^  sine  clade  victor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,  quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  35 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam^ 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperils  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis, 
Medusque  et  Indus^  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italics  dominaeque  Romae. 
Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines^  45 

Nilusque,  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceauus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae^ 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Iberian;  so 
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Te  caede  gaudentes  Sicambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 

CARMEN  XIV.  (15.) 

AUGUSTI    LAUDES. 

Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit  lyra ; 
Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.    Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes,  5 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthonim  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae  lo 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes, 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen,  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires  famaque,  et  imperi 

Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

Soils  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  rerum  Caesare,  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium ; 
Non  ira,  quae  procudit  enses, 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes«  20 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres,  infidive  Persae, 

Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 
Nosque, — et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris,        25 
Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi,. 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, — 
Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis,  30 

Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 

PART   I.  I 


EPODON  LIBER. 


CARMEN  I. 

AD   MiECENATEM. 

Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  navium^ 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  sit  superstite  5 

Jucunda,  si  contra,  gravis  ? 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce,  ni  tecum  simul  ? 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi,  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  moUes  viros?  lo 

Feremus ;  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga, 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum, 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges,  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo,  15 

Imbellis,  ac  firmus  parum : 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  20 

Magis  relictis ;  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae ; 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea ; 
Pecusye  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascua; 
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Nec  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  30 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  baud  paravero, 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Chremes  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 

CARMEN  II. 

^^  Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis^ 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patema  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore ; 
Nec  excitatur  classico  miles  truci ;  5 

Nec  borret  iratum  mare ; 
Forumque  vitat,  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos ;  lo 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges ; 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans^ 

Feliciores  inserit: 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris ;  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves. 
Vel,  quum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpuras,  20 

Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  finium ! 
Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice^ 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae ;  25 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves ; 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At,  quum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat ;  %^ 

i2  ^ 
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Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas ; 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos ; 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem^   35 

Jucunda  captat  prsemia. 
Quis  non  malarum^  quas  amor  curas  habet^ 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos, —  40 

Sabina  qualis^  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Appuli, — 
Sacrum  vetustis  eicstruat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus,  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio, 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia,. 

Magisve  rhombus,  aut  scari,  50 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare; 
Non  A&a  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis,  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Yel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  6o 

Has  inter  epulas,  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum ! 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido; 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus,  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares ! " 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alfius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus. 
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Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quserit  Kalendis  ponere.  70 

CARMEN  III. 

AD   MiECBNATBM. 

Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit. 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  ?  5 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Tgnota  tauris  illigaturum  juga^ 

Perunxit  hoc  lasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem, 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nee  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor        15 

Siticulosse  Apuliae ; 
Nee  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 

CARMEN  IV. 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit^ 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Ibericis  peruste  funibus  latus^ 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Yidesne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 

"  Sectus  flagellis  hie  triumviralibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium, 

I  3  A 
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Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera, 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit ; 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques,  15 

Othone  contempto^  sedet ! 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum^ 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum  ?  *^  20 

CARMEN  V. 

IN   GANIDIAM. 

"At,  o  deorum  quidquid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te^ — si  vocata  partubus  5 

Lucina  veris  affiait, — 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, . 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid,  ut  noverca,  me  intueris,  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  *'  10 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus,  quale  posset  impia 

MoUire  Tbracum  pectora, 
Canidia,  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput, 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  nocturnae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Iberia 

Mittit,  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis 

Flammis  aduri  .Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana^  per  totam  domum  25 
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Spargens  Avernales  aquas, 
Horret  capillis,  ut  maiinus  aspens 

Echinus,  aut  currens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia, 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat^  ingemens  laboribus. 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo ; 
Quum  promineret  ore,  quantum  exstant  aqua  35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora: 
Exsucta  uti  medulla,  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Tnterminato  quum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam, 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum ; 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamque  coelo  deripit. 
Hie,  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem. 
Quid  dixit,  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     ^^  O  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitral,  50 

Nox,  et  Diana,  quae  silentium  regis. 

Arcana  quum  fiunt  sacra. 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste ;  nunc  in  hostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite. 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem, — quod  omnes  rideant, — adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes, 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  . .  60 

Quid  accidit  ? — cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent, 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem. 
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Magni  Creontis  filiam^ 
Quum  palla^  tabo  munus  imbutuni^  novam       65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit  ? 
Atqui  nee  herba  nee  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum !  .  .  .  70 

Ah !  ah !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine ! 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres ;  nee  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus. 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum : 
Priusque  coelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  so 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus/' — 

Sub  haec  puer  jam  non,  ut  ante,  moUibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias ; 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silentium,  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 
"  Venena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  vicem. 
Dins  agam  vos  :  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  90 

Quin,  ubi  perire  jussus  exspiravero, 

Nocturnus  occurram  Furor; 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibus. 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  Manium ; 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis,  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Vos  turba,  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxis  petens, 

Contundet  obscenas  anus : 
Post  insepulta  membra  diflferent  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  '  100 
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Neque  hoc  parentes,  heu !  mihi  superstites^ 
Efiugerit  spectacnhim/' 

CARMEN  VI. 

Quid  immerentes  hospites  vexas,  canis, 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  hue  inanes^  si  potes,  vertis  minas, 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam^  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fulvus  Lacon,  5 

Arnica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas^  aure  sublata^  nives, 

Quaecumque  praecedet  fera. 
Tu,  quum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus^ 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  lo 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  cornua^ 
Quaiis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener, 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An,  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit,  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer? 

CARMEN  VIL 

AD    ROMANOS. 

Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis  ? 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Carthaginis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via ; 
Sed  ut,  secundum  vota  Parthorum,  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera?  lo 

Neque  hie  lupis  mos,  nee  fuit  leonibus 

Unquam,  nisi  in  dispar,  feris. 
Furome  caeeus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior  ? 

An  culpa?  Responsum  date. 
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Tacent^  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit^  1 5 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 

Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt^ 
Scelusque  fraternae  necis, 

Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terrain  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  20 

CARMEN  VIII.  (9.) 

AD   MiECENATEM. 

Quando  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes^ 

Victore  laetus  Caesare, 
Tecum  sub  alta  (sic  Jovi  gratum)  domo, 

Beate  Maecenas^  bibam, 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper^  actus  quum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  10 

Romanus,  eheu  !  (posteri  negabitis) 

Emancipatus  feminae^ 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles^  et  spadonibus 

Servire  rugosis  potest ! 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium ! 
At  hoc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Gallic  canentes  Caesarem ; 
Hostiliumque  navium  in  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

lo  Triumphe !  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus  et  intactas  boves  ? 
lo  Triumphe !  nee  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem ;  * 

Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Carthaginem    25 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus,  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
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Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus, — 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis, —  30 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto ; 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Capaciores  affer  huc^  puer,  scyphos^ 

Et  Chia  vina,  aut  Lesbia, 
Vel,  quod  ftuentem  nauseam  coerceat^  35 

Metire  nobis  Caecubum. 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 

CARMEN  IX.  (10.) 

IN    MiEVIUM. 

Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite^ 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium. 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster^  memento  fluctibus ;    - 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus,  inverso  mari,  5 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo,  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amieum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit;  lo 

Quietiore  nee  feratur  aequore 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
Quum  Palljas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem. 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis^  i5. 

Tibique  pallor  luteus ; 
Et  ilia  non  virilis  ejulatio, 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem ; 
lonius  udo  quum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  20 

Opima  quodsi  praeda,  curvo  littore 

Porrecta,  mergos  juveris, — 
Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 
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CARMEN  X.  (13.) 

Horrida  tempestas  co&lum  contraxit,  et  imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 

Threicio  Aquilone  sonant.     Rapiamus,  amici, 
Occasionem  de  die ;  dumque  virent  genua 

Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 

Cetera  mitte  loqui :  Deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 
Reducet  in  sedem  yiee^     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 

Perfundi  nardo  juvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 
Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus ;  lo 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno : 
"  Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 

Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 
Findunt  Scamandri  fiumina,  lubricus  et  Simois ; 

Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere;.nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 

Illic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 
Deformis  segrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis." 

CARMEN  XI.  (15.) 

AD    NB^RAM. 

Nox  erat,  et  coelo  fulgebat  Luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera ; 
Cum  tu,  magnorum  numen  laesura  Deorum, 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Arctius  atque  hedera  procera  astringitur  ilex,    5 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis ; 
Dum  pecori  lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hybernum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  ApoUinis  aura  capillos. 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera  ! 

Nam,  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae. 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
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At  ta^  quicunque  es  feUcior,  atque  meo  nunc   15 

Superbus  incedis  malo ; — 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  teliure  licebit, 

Tibique  Pactolus  fluat, 
Nee  te  Pythagone  fallant  arcana  renati^ 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea; —  so 

Eheu  translates  alio  moerebis  amores : 

Ast  q^  vidssim  risero. 

CARMEN  XII.  (16.) 

AD    POPULUM    ROMANUlf. 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruiu 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi, 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
iEmula  nee  virtus  Capuae^  nee  Spartacus  acer,  .       5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Aiiobrox, 
Nee  fera  oserulea  domuit  Germania  pube, 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, — 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  setas ; 

Ferisque  riirsus  oecupabitur  soliun.  lo 

Barbarus,  heu !  cineres  insistet  victor,  et  urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula ; 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus,  ossa  Quirini 

(Nefas  videre !)  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte,  quid  expediat,  communiter,  aut  melior  pars,  15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus. 
Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia ; — Phocaeorum 

Velut  profiigit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios,  babitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis, —  30 

Ire,  pedes  quocumque  ferent,  quocumque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit,  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere ?   Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 
Scd  juremus  in  haec:  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint        ^^ 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefoi  \ 

PART  J.  IL 
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Neu  eonversa  domum  pigeat  dare  Untea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina. 
In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Adulteretur  et  eolumba  miluo,  30 

Credula  nee  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones^ 

Ametque  salsa  Isevis  bircus  aequora. 
Hsec^  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscuidere  dulces, 

Eamus  omnis  exseciata  ciiritas, 
Aut  pars  indociii  melior  grege ; — mollis  et  exspes    35 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia; 
V0S5  quibus  est  virtus,  muliebrem  toUite  luctum, 

Etrusca  praeter  et  Tolate  litora. 
Nos  manet  Oce^anus  circumvagus ;  anra,  beata 

Petamus  arva^  divites  et  insulas ;  40 

Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotannijs^ 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
Germinat  et  nunqUam  fallentis  termes  olivae^ 

Suamque  puUa  ficus  omat  arborem ; 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice;  montibus  altis  45 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede ; 
Illic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae^ 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ; 
Nee  vespertinus  drcumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Nequ^  intumescit  alta  viperis  bumus.  50 

Fluraque  felices  mirabimur :  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribtis^ 
Hnguia  nee  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis,<— 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  coelitum. 
Non  hue  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus,  55 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem; 
Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae^ 

Laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei. 
Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia ;  nuUius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  toiYet  impotentia.  60 

Jupiter  ilia  piae  secrevit  littora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
^re,  debinc  ferro  duravit  saecula :  quorum 

Piis  secunda,  vate  me,  datur  fuga. 
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CARMEN  XIII.  (17.) 

AD  GANIDIAM. 

Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae ; 
Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  IVoserpinie, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numma^ 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 
Refixa  coelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris^ 
Citumque  retro  solve^  solve  turbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Ncreium, 
In  quern  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 
Mysorum^  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  lo 

Unxere  matres  Ilise  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam,  relictis  moenibus^  rex  procidit 
(Heu !)  penricacis  ad  pedes  AchiUei. 
Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei, 
Yolente  Circe,  membra ;  tunc  mens,  et  Bonus 
Relatus,  atque  notiis  in  vultus  honor. 
Dedi  satis  superque  pcenarum  tibi, 
Amata  nautis  midtum  et  institoribus.  30 

Fugit  juventas,  et  rerecundus  color 
Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida. 
Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus, 
Nullum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium : 
Urget  diem  nox,  et  dies  noctem :  neque  est         26 
Levare  tenta  spiritu  prsecordia. 
Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser, 
Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina, 
Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  naenia. 
Quid  amplius  Tis?    O  mare,  et  terra,  ardeo,        30 
Quantum  neque  atro  deUbutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore,  nee  Sicana  fervida 
Furens  in  iEtna  flamma:  tu,  donee  cinis 
Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 
Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  "^"^ 
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Quae  finis,  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium? 
Effare;  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam; 
Pahitus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 
Centum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra 
Voles  sonari :  ^  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum/ 
Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vice, 
,  Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 
Et  tu  (potes  nam)  solve  me  dementia,  45 

O  nee  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus, 
Nee  in  sepulchris  pauperum  prudens  anus 
Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres ! 
Tibi  hospitale  pectus,. et  puree  manus. 

CANIOIA. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ?  50 

Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 

Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibernus  salo. 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 

Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis ! 

Et  Esquilini  pontifex  venefici,  55 

Impune  ut  urbem  nomine  impleris  meo ! 

Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus, 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum, 

Si  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent  ? 

Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc,  60 

Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 

Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater, 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis ; 

Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti ; 

Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus  65 

In  monte  saxum  :  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 

Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus, 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere ; 

Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo, 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimbnia.  70 

Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 
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Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentise. 

An,  quae  movere  cereas  imagines 

(Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus),  et  polo 

Deripere  lunam  yocibus  possim  meis,  75 

Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos^ 

Desiderique  temperare  pocula, 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  agentis  exitus? 
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CARMEN  SiECULARE. 

PRO    INCOLUMITATE    IMPERII. 

Phoebe,  silvarumque  potens  Diana, 
Lucidiim  coeli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  cuiti,  date  quae  precamur 

Tempore  sacro ; 
Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus  5 

Virgines  lectas,  puerosque  castos, 
Dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles, 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas,  aliusque  et  idem  10 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 

Visere  majus ! 
Rite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres ; 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari,  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 
Diva,  producas  sobolem,  Patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Femmis,  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita.  20 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos, 
Ter  die  claro,  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentes. 
Vosque,  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

Quod  semel  dictum  est,  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servat, — ^bona  jam  peractis 

Jungite  fata. 
Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 
Spicea  donet  Ceretem  corona;  30 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
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Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  ApoUo ; 
Sidmtm  regina  bicomis,  audi^  35 

Luna,  puellas. 
Roma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Ilisque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu ;  40 

Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  ifineas^  patriae  superstes, 
Liberum  munivit  iter^  daturus 

Plura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventse^  4S 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne. 
Quaeque  vos  bobus  veneratur  albis 
Clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis^  60 

Impetret,  bellante  prior,  jacen tern 

Lenis  in  hostem. 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures ; 
Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 

Nuper,  et  Indi ; 
Jam  Fides,  et  Pax,  et  Honos,  Pudorque 
Priscus,  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet ;  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  cornu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus,  acceptusque  novem  Camoenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos  • 

Corporis  artus ; 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces,  65 

Remque  Romanam,  Latiumque  felix, 
Alterum  in  lustrum,  meliusque  s«mper 

Proroget  aevum. 
Quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque^ 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  yirorum  *i^ 
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Curet^  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 

Applicet  aures. — 
Hsec  Jovem  sentire,  deosque  cunctos^ 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto^ 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  75 

Dicere  laudes. 


NOTES 


ODES,  EPODES,  AND  CARMEN  SJECULARE; 

WITH   SOME 

NOTICE  OF  THE  METRES, 


PART  I. 


SOME  NOTICE 


OF   THE 

METRES  USED  BY  HORACE  IN  THE  ODES 
AND  EPODES. 


N.B.  The  end  of  eaeh  foot  is  marked  by  an  upright  line ;  the 
proper  or  ordinary  csesural  pause  by  a  double  upright  line  ;  long  and 
short  syllables,  and  those  that  may  be  used  either  as  long  or  short 
by  the  marks  — ,  w,  ^  respectively. 


CHORtAMBIC  METRES. 

[The  choriambic  foot  —  w  w  —  characterizing  them.] 

HT  The  metres  (I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.)  are  here  exhUAUd  as  ehon- 
ambio  metres,  according  to  the  mode  generally  adonted  of  treating  them  ; 
hut  they  arrange  themsdves  much  more  naturally,  the  four  first  espeeiaUy 
as  dactylic, 

I. 

I   —  V^V^— II  —  V^V^  —  I    V^i^ 

Maecenas,  atavis  edite  regibus. — B,  i.  Ode  1. 

One  verse  :  a  choriambic  trimeter  catalectic  >  in  an  iambic  (w  -.) 
or  pyrrhic  (w  w)  foot ;  consisting  of  a  spondee  for  base  '  (according 
to  Horace's  use),  two  choriambic  feet,  and  an  iambic  or  pyrrhic  foot. 

Ig^  This  metre  is  called  the  first  Asdepiadean  metre,  and  the  verse 
the  minor  A8clepiadean,from  the  poet  Asdepias, 

'  A  verse  is  said  to  be  acataUetio  when  there  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  requisite  number  of  syllables  to  complete  its  last  foot, 
and  catalectic  when  its  last  foot  is  toanting  in  its  proper  number  of 
syllables. 

^  By  the  base  of  the  metre  is  to  be  understood  the  syllable  or 
syllables  beginning  the  verse,  and  immediately  preceding  the  i<c^\ 
that  characterizes  the  metre. 
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II. 

(I.)  I— v^v^— Iv^ii 

(2.)  I— v^i^—  II  —  v^w—  Iw^ 

Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helense,  lucida  sidera. — B.  i.  Ode  3. 

Two  Tenes :  (1)  A  choriambic  dimeter  catalectic  ^  in  an  iambic 
(w  — ),  or  pyrrhic  (w  w)  foot ;  consisting  of  a  spondee  for  base  *  (ac- 
cording to  Horace's  use)  a  choriambus,  and  an  iambic  or  pyrrhic 
foot.    (2)  The  same  as  I. 

fjgy  Thefint  oftheu  venesUcaUeda  Glyeonic,from  the  poet  Glyoon, 
a/nd  diffen  from  the  minor  AtdepxcLdean  in  having  one  choriambic  foot 
only ;  the  couplet  forms  the  second  AtcUpiadean  metre, 

III. 

(1, 2, 3.) I  —  v^  v^  —  II  —  v^  v^  —  I  w  :=^ 

(4.)  I— v^v>»  —  Iv^^ 

Pastor  quum  traheret  per  freta  navibuB 
Idaeia  Helenam  perfidus  hospitam^ 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera,  &c. — B.  L  Ode  15. 

Four  Terses  :  each  of  the  three  first  a  minor  Asclepiadean  (I.)  ; 
and  the  fourth  a  Glyconic  (II.  (I) ). 

fjgy  The  stanza  of  four  lines  forms  the  third  Asclepiadean  metre, 

IV. 

(1,  2.) I  —  v^  v^  _  II  —  v^  v^  —  I  v^  ii 

(3.)  I  -  v^  v^  —  I  -^ 

(4.)  I  -  w  v^  -  I  v^  :=! 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  I 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam. — B.  i.  Ode  5. 

Four  verses :  each  of  the  two  first  a  minor  Asclepiadean  (I.) ;  the 
third  a  choriambic  monometer  hypercatalectic' ;  consisting  (according 


^  See  note  1,  p.  3.  '  See  note  2,  p.  3. 

*  A  verse  is  said  to  be  hypercatalectic  if  its  last  syllable  is  more 
than  is  wanted  to  complete  its  last  foot. 
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to  Horace's  nse)  of  a  spondee  for  base  >,  a  choriambus^  and  a  hyper- 
ajrllable  ;  the  fourth  a  Glyconic  (II.  (1)). 

ftST  Tht  third  ofthete  venes  is  called  a  Pherecratio  vene,  from  the 
poet  PhereerateSf  cmd  the  stanza  of  four  lines  the  fourth  AscUpiadean 
metre. 


—  —    I   —  WV^  —  II  —  V^s^—  II  —  WV^—   Iw  — 

Tu  ne  qusesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi,  quern  tiln,  &c. 

B.  i.  Ode  II. 

One  verse:  a  choriambio  tetrameter  catalectic'  in  an  iambic 
(w  _)  or  pyrrfaic  (w  w)  foot,  consisting  (according  to  Horace's  use) 
of  a  spondee  for  base  ^^  three  choriambic  feet,  and  an  iambic  or 
pyrrhic  foot. 

f/Sr  This  verse  and  metre  is  called  the  major  Asdepiadean,  and  differs 
from  the  minor  (I.)  by  the  insertion  of  an  additional  choriambus  before 
the  iambic  or  pyrrhic  foot,  and  from  the  Glyconic  (II.  1),  by  a  simUar 
insertion  of  two  cMidonal  choriambio  feet. 

VI. 

[the  SAPPHIC  METRE.] 

(1,  2,  3.)        -  V> I   -  II  O  ^  —  I   V^  -  ^ 

(4.)  —  v^  v^   I   —  iii 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirse 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatns  arces 

Terruit  Urbem.— B.  i.0de2. 

Four  verses  :  each  of  the  three  first  composed  of  a  trocluuc  metre 
or  dipody  and  a  choriambic  dimeter  catalectic  '  in  an  amphibrachic 

(w  _  w)  or  bacchic  (w )  foot ;  the  fourth  a  dactylic  dimeter, 

consisting  of  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee. 

f/gg*  The  metre  has  its  name  from  the  poetess  Sappho ;  thejirst  three 
verses  are  specially  called  Sapphic,  the  last  Adonic.  But  the  UoraXian 
metre  differs  from  the  original  Sapphic,  by  the  exdumeuse  of  the  spondee 
in  the  secofktfoot,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  ccetura  either  at  the  end' of 
ihefiflh,  or  less  usually ^  the  siath  semi-foot. 


See  note  2,  p.  3.  *  S>fefe  tioVi X^"^.^* 
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VII. 

[the  major  sapp^c] 

(1.)  —  v^  v^  —  I   v^  —  i=l 

(2.)  — v^ I—  llv^v^  —  II  —  wv^—  Iw  —  ^ 

Lydia,  die,  per  omnes 
Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando,  &c. 

B.  i.  Ode  8. 

Two  yerses :  the  first  (named  Aristophaoic)  is  a  choriambic  dimeter 
catalectic  ^  in  an  amphibrachic  or  bacchic  foot ;  the  second  is  called 
the  major  Sapphic,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  Sapphic  (VI.)  as 
the  greater  Asclepiadean  from  the  less,  by  the  insertion  of  an  additional 
choriambus  before  the  catalectic  foot. 

ALCAIC  METRE. 
VIII. 

(I,  2.)  ^  —  w II  —  v^  v^  —  v^  ii 

(3.)  ^.   —    v^—      —  —      v^—   :ri 

(4.)  — v^v^l— v^v^  I  —  v^  —  in 

Yides,  ut  alta  stet  niye  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvse  laborantes,  geluque 

Flumina  constiterint  acuto. — B.  i.  Ode  9. 

Four  verses  :  each  of  the  first  two  composed,  in  its  first  part,  of  a 
trochaic  metre  or  dipody  (the  second  foot  of  which  is  always  a  spondee 
in  Horace),  preceded  by  a  monosyllabic  base ',  usually  long ;  and, 
in  its  second  part,  of  a  dactyl  followed  by  a  catalectic  trochaic  metre ; 
the  third  line  being  a  trochaic  dimeter  acatalectic  (the  second  foot 
always  a  spondee  in  Horace),  preceded  by  a  monosyllabic  base,  also 
usually  long ;  and  the  fourth  a  dactylic  dimeter  (two  dactyls)  fol- 
lowed by  a  trochaic  metre  or  dipody. 

The  first  three  lines  are  sometimes  otherwise  arranged,  as  iambic : 
each  of  the  first  two  as  composed  of  an  iambic  metre  (the  first  foot 
of  which  is  almost  always  a  spondee  in  Horace)  hypereatalectic  '  in 
a  long  csBSural  syllable,  followed  by  a  dactylic  dimeter  (two  dactyls) ; 
the  third  of  an  iambic  dimeter  hypereatalectic  (the  first  foot  of 
which  is  usually,  and  the  third  always,  a  spondee  in  Horace). 


I 


See  note  \,  p.  3.  >  g^e  note  2,  p.  3.  'See  note  3,  p.  4. 


(I.)       -  v^^ 
(or) 
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DACTYLIC  METRE. 
IX. 

—      v^v^    —  WW     —  WW     —  ^^ 
(very  nune) 

(2.)  —  w  w  1  —  w  w  !  :i=: 

Diffugere  Dives ;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 
Arboribusque  corned,— B.  iv.  Ode  7. 

Two  verses  :  the  first  being  the  ordmary  heroic  verse  or  dactylic 
hexameter  ;  the  second  a  dactylic  penthemimer  or  dactylic  dimeter 
hypercatalectic  > ;  the  feet  being  always  dactyls. 

Igir  The  second  verse  is  catled  the  minor  Archilochian,  and  the  eouplet 
the  first  Archilochian  metre, 

X. 

(1.)  asIX.  1. 

(2.)  —  WW    —  WW    —  WW    —  :ii 


(or)  

Te  maris  et  terree  numeroque  carentis  arenee 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta,  &c. — B.  i.  Ode  27. 

Two  verses :  the  first  being  the  ordinary  heroic  (IX.) ;  the  second 
an  heroic  tetrameter.  The  caesura  is  almost  invariably  after  the  first 
syllable  of  the  second  or  third  foot.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
there  is  no  other  instance  but  the  above  (a  proper  name),  of  a  spondee 
in  the  third  place  in  the  second  line. 

flg^  The  second  verse  is  called  an  Alcmanian,  from  Akman^  a  poet  of 
Sparta,  and  the  couplet  the  Alcmanian  metre, 

XL 

DACTTLIC   AND   lAMBia 

(I.)  as  IX.  1. 

(2.)  as  XIV. 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  setas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit. — Ep,  12. 

Two  verses  :  the  first  being  the  ordinary  heroic  ;  the  second  the 
iambic  trimeter  or  senarius  (XIV.). 

IBSS^  Horace  uses  the  ordinary  heroic  (IX.)  tet£&  an  iamlio  dimeter 
(XV.)  in  two  Epodes  (XIV.  XV.),  XIV.  U  omitted  in  this  edition. 

^  See  note  3,  p.  4. 
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XII. 


DACTTLIC  AND  lAMBELEOTC. 

(1-) 

aBlX.l. 

(2.) 

v^  —  v>—  1  v^  —  v^  —  11  —  »^V 

—  v^  v^  I  :^ 

Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit,  et  imbres 
Nivesqae  deduount  Jovem  ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siliise,  &c. 

Ep,  ]0. 

Two  verseB  :  the  first  being  the  ordinary  heroic  ;  the  second  com- 
posed of  an  iambic  dimeter  and  the  elegiac  dactylic  penthemimer 
(hence  iambelegic),  as  (IX.  2.) 


This  eoupUt  is  called  the  second  Archiloehian  metre.    There  is  a 

third  Archiloehian  metre,  of  which  the  eleventh  Epode,  omitted  in  this 
ed^ion,  is  the  only  instance  in  Horace. 


XIII. 

DACtTLIO,  TROCHAIC,  AND  IAMBIC. 

—  v^vyll  — v^  — v^l  — ^ 


(1.)   —  vyv^  —  wv^ 

— 

\J^ 

(or) 

II 

1    — 

(2)    w  -  vy    - 

^11 

—  ^  - 

(or) v^  v^vy 

-II 

— 

Solvitnr  acris  hiems  grata  vice  yeris  et  Favoni ; 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinse  carinas. — B.  L  Ode  4. 

Two  yerses :  the  first  composed  of  a  dactylic  tetrameter  acatalectic, 
and  a  trochaic  dimeter  brachycatalectic  ^ ;  the  second,  an  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  '.  Horace  does  not  admit  a  spondee  in  the  fourth 
pUice ;  nor  (as  the  Greek  use  is)  does  he  treat  the  last  syllable  of  the 
dactylic  portion  as  if  it  were  the  final  syllable  of  a  finished  line. 

ffi^  The  first  verse  is  called  (he  major  ArchiUxhian,  and  the  couplet 
^kejmiih  Archiloehian  metre. 


^  A  trodiaic  or  iambic  yerse  is  said  to  be  brachycatalectic,  \^hen  a 
foot  is  wanting  to  complete  its  last  metre. 
^  See  note  \,  p.  3. 


IfBTBES. 


[9 


IAMBIC  UETRES. 
XIV. 


(or) 


—     \^     — 


Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientise. — Ep,  13. 
One  verse  :  an  iambic  senarius  or  iambic  trimeter.  The  admitted 
variations  of  foot  are  given  above.  The  verse  is  usually  composed  of 
iambics  and  spondees,  the  occurrence  of  the  other  feet  being  rare. 
One  only  instance  of  the  anapaest  in  the  first  place  occurs.  Two 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the  fifth  place  are  accounted  for  by 
syneeresis. 


XV. 


(1.) 

(2.) 


I  XIV. 


w    —   v^    — 


(or)     /—    —   v^w^ 
I  —  \j\y 
Ibis  Libumis  inter  alta  navium. 
Amice,  propugnacula. — Ep,  1. 

Two  verses :  the  first  an  iambic  senarius  (XIV.) ;  the  second  an 
iambic  dimeter.  There  are  only  two  instances  of  the  dactyl  in  the 
first  place,  and  one  of  the  tribrach  in  the  second. 

XVI. 

TROCHAIC  AND  IAMBIC. 

(I.)  —  vy  -  v^  I  —  v./  il 

(2.)  \J  ^  KJ    —    \\j  —  v^—  Ky  —  i:i 

(or)  vy  wv-r  I I 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar. — B.  ii.  Ode  17* 

Two  verses  :  the  first  (a  spondee  not  being  used  by  Horace  in  the 
second  foot  of  the  verse)  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  ^ ;  the  second 
an  iambic  trimeter  catalectic. 


See  note  1,  page  3. 
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XVII. 
IONIC  A  MINORE. 

Miserarum  est,  neque  amori  dare  ludui%  neque  dulci,  &c. 

B.  uL  Ode  11. 

This  metre  is  named  from  the  foot  so  called  ^  w .    It  occurs 

only  in  Ode  12,  Book  III.    It  is  best  arranged  as  consisting  of  single 
recnrring  lines,  each  containing  four  ionic  li  minore  feet. 


NOTES. 


BOOK  I. 


ODE  I.— Mjrr&E  I. 

To  MiBCBNAS. 

Horace,  upon  pabliahing  the  fint  three  books  of  his  Odes,  mddresses 
the  first  Ode  to  his  illustrious  patron  Maecenas.  In  it,  after  graphi- 
cally describing  the  irresistible  power  which  the  natural  incKnations 
exercise  over  men  in  determining  their  course  in  life,  he  says  of 
himself,  that  his  happiness  consists  in  his  fiime  and  pnzaoita  aa  a 
poet ;  that  his  poet's  crown  gives  him  pUee  even  among  the  gods ; 
while  the  woods  which  he  loves,  with  all  their  sacred  faiflaenoes  and 
inspirations,  separate  and  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of  m^n ; 
and  he  closes  the  Ode  by  saying,  that  if,  in  the  judgement  of  his 
patron,  he  should  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  lyric  poetfi,  the  i 
height  of  his  ambition  would  be  attained  by  him. 


I.  The  family  of  the  Cilnii,  to  which  Mseeenas  (Cajius  CUmut 
Msecenas)  belonged,  had  been  at  one  time  very  powerful  in  Etruria ; 
many  of  its  members  having  been  Lucumones,  or  kings  of  Etrotivr— 
3—6.  Horace  first  notices  those  whose  great  object  was  to  earnr  off 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  contests,  the  chariot-raoe,  &c.  Suck 
was  the  estimation  in  which  the  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Graaoe 
were  held,  that  we  find  Pindar  warning  them  not  to  exalt  tbemselTes 
abow  the  gods ;  and  Cicero  says,  that  a  victory  at  the  Olymma 
games  was  thought  more  of  in  Greece  than  a  triumpli  was  by  tn^ 
Romans.  Pro  Flacc,  c.  13.— 3w  CurricMlo  =  <m9TU  ;  so  used  pJiao  by  Cio. 
andTac. — i.JwecU;  in  prose  it  would  be/iivet.  |n  Li^tin,  the  phwe 
9utU,  quiy  &c.,  has  the  meaning  of  **  there  are  persona  of  a  dA^potUum, 
&c  to  do  so  and  so,  sunt  hominet  taUi,  nt  faciant  ;**  h^nq^  tunt  q[ui  is 
usually  followed  by  the  subjunctive :  but '  the  best  writers,  when 
spelling  of  what  is  certain,  and  of  constant  occurrence,  use  the  indica- 
tive.' 0.  —  5.  The  feat  of  skill  in  the  chariot-rape  w^  so  to  piiaB 
round  the  goal  (mela)  that  was  at  each  end  of  the  course,  as  neijLher 
to  run  foul  of  it,  nor  wide  of  it :  the  charioteer's  aim  was  evitort,,  jn/at 
ta  dear  \t ;  each  race  consisted  of  several  oquxwac-^  CnsateL^  «k 
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deot,  tenwrum  dominos,  Lucian  speaks  of  one  of  the  victors  at  these 
games  as  iaSBioQ. — 7>  Hunc  (jurat),  H.  now  speaks  of  the  ambitious 
man.  MobUium,  ficUe, — 8.  By  terg,  Hon.  understand  the  three  high 
offices  of  the  Republic  :  those  of  Curule  iEdile,  Pwetor,  and  Consul. 
— 9.  Ilium  (jurat).  Here  the  lover  of  money  is  spoken  of,  one  real- 
izing large  sums  by  importing  com. — 10.  Africa  (Libya),  but  more 
especially  Egypt  and  Sicily,  were  the  great  granaries  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Vetriturf  graphically  for  coUigitur ;  so  in  the  Satires:  Tu 
vuoet  ex  cequore  verris, — 1 1 — 14.  Those  who  are  attached  to  a  country 
life  are  now  noticed.  The  Attali,  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  parti- 
cularly the  second  of  that  name,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  spared  no 
expense  in  collecting  books  and  works  of  art :  hence  **  Attains- terms," 
eonditionfi  AUaliocBfheca.me  proverbial  for  very  large  sums  of  money. 
— 13.  Dimovecu  (implying  movement  from  one  place,  or  state,  to 
another)  rather  than  denwceas,  Trabe  Cyvria,  lit.  a  ship  buUt  of  wood 
from  ike  idand  of  Cyprus ;  simply,  a  mavnant-man.  Poetical  effect  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  use  of  the  species  for  the  genus  ;  e.  g. 
trabet  Cypria,  Myrtoum  mare,  Jcariifiuetui,  are  used  severally  fur  any 
ship,  sea,  &c.— 14.  Myrtoum  mare;  a  part  of  the  iEgean  sea,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Myrtus,  near  Euboea  (now  Negropont),  and 
dangerous  for  vessels.  Pamdus;  as  being  at  sea  for  the  first  time. — 
15—18.  The  attachment  of  the  merchant-mariner  to  a  sea-faring 
life,  notwithstanding  all  its  dangers,  is  now  described. — 15.  Africus 
(6r.  Xtif/);  a  violent  south  wester.  The  Icarian  Sea  is  part  of  the 
iEgean,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Icaria.— 16.  Mer- 
caitor  ;  is  used  only  of  merchants  of  large  capital,  trading  beyond 
seas.— 18.  Pauperiem  ;  by  pauperies  (and  paupertas)  understand  the 
want  of  the  superfluities,  but  not  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
(egestas,  penuria).  Thus  TibuUus  :  '*  Me  mea  paupertas  vitse  tra- 
ducat  inerti?"  —  19—22.  The  poet  here  notices  those  who  lead  a 
life  of  ease  and  self-enjoyment. — 19.  Massici  (vini)  ;  a  famous  wine 
from  the  grape  of  Mount  Massicus,  a  chain  of  hills  separating  Cam- 
pania from  Latium.— 20.  Solidus  diet ;  the  day  to  all  purposes,  or, 
the  main  or  business  part  of  the  day  ;  i.  e,  from  morning  till  about 
our  four  o'clock  ;  he  who  sat  down  to  table  before  that  time— (i^ 
Bolido  die  partem  demeboA,  —  21.  Sembra  stratus  =  membra  strata 
hciberu, — 23.  Lituus  (<A«  demon)  was  in  use  with  the  cavalry  of  an 
army  ;  tuba  (the  trumpet),  with  the  infantry.  Thfe  signal  for  en- 
gaging (dassioum)  was  given  by  both  these  instruments  at  once. — 
25.  Sub  Jove  (zz  tub  dio),  in  the  open  air, — 28.  Marsus  aper.  Wild 
boars  were  numerous  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Marsi. 
Teretes,  made  of  even-twisted  cord,— 29,  Crowns  of  ivy  (which  was 
sacred  to  Bacchus),  as  well  ajs  of  laurel,  were  worn  by  poets ;  the 
festive  character  of  song  being  thereby  implied. — 33.  Si  neque,  &c. ; 
^  if  the  Muses  smile  upon  me.'  The  Muse  Euterpe  was  said  to  have 
invented  the  flute  ;  Polyhymnia,  the  lyre. — 34.  The  lyre  of  Lesbos, 
because  the  best  Ivric  poets,  Terpander,  Alcseus,  and  Sappho,  were 
Lesbians. — 36.  Swdimi,  &c.,  /  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  heavens  (in 
pride  and  joy).  So  sidera  vertice  tangam,  Ovid ;  and  in  Gr.  ry 
Kt^aXy  ^avciv  tov  obpavov. 
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ODE  II.— MbtbeVI. 
To  AuoosTUfl. 
Though  at  first  a  partisan  of  Brutus,  Horace  came  at  last  to  the 
oonelusion,  that  Augustus  only  could  save  his  country  from  the 
grierous  consequences  of  the  ciril  war.  The  hopes  of  the  poet,  or 
rather  those  of  the  people  at  large,  are  the  subject-matter  of  this 
Ode.  After  noticing  Tarious  portents  by  which  the  displeasure  of 
hearen  had  manifested  itself ;  and  depicting  the  afflicted  condition 
of  the  state,  the  poet  exclaims  :  ^  To  which  of  the  gods  will  the  office 
be  assigned  of  expiating  our  sin  (the  murder  of  Ceesar)  1  Will  ApoUo 
undertake  it  I  or  Venus  ?  or  Mars  I  or  Mercury  I  Even  thou,  0  Mer- 
cury, who  art  at  this  moment  among  us,  under  the  form  of  a  young 
hero  (Augustus),  the  avenger  of  Ceesar.  Oh  I  defer  for  a  long  time, 
defer  thy  return  to  heaven  ;  part  not  yet  with  tl^e  titles,  which  a 
grateful  people  has  bestowed  upon  thee,  and  the  power  which  then 
holdest.for  the  benefit  of  Rome.'' 


1.  Nivii  ;  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
— 2.  Pater  (simply)  =  Jupiter.  Pater  was  used  with  the  name  of 
any  of  the  Dii  iVjajores,  when  they  were  addressed  in  prayer. 
Rubente  ;  red  with  the  reflected  glare  of  the  thunderbolt,  which  it 
wielded. — 3.  The  temples  on  the  hills.— 5.  TerruU  urhem  ne  =  Ua  vt 
timerentf  ne  .  . . — 6.  Pyrrha ;  the  wife  of  Deucalion  ;  the  poet  here 
alludes  to  Deucalion's  flood.  C.  D.  Momtrum  is  used  of  an  event,as  well 
as  of  an  animal. — 7*  Proteus  was  said  to  tend  the  sea-flocks  (seals, 
&c.)  of  Neptune  ;  see  Virg.  G,  iv. — 8.  V%$ere  =  (Gr.)  id  vieeretU. — 
10.  CdwttdxB,  wood-pigeons  (prop.  pqlumbei\  genus  for  species. — II. 
SuperjectOy  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land. — 13.  Flatus ;  the  usual 
epithet  for  the  Tiber,  from  the  sandy  colour  of  its  waters ;  muUa 
jiamts  arenay  iEn.  vii.  31.  Retortis  undis  &c.  At  the  present  day 
the  inundations  of  the  Tiber  are  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  sea, 
driving  its  waters  inland  from  its  mouth  (liUore  Etruseo). — 15.  Dejec- 
turn ;  the  supine.  Monunenta  ;  nut  the  tomb,  but  the  palace  of  king 
Numa  {regia  NumcBySts  simply  r^ia), situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  close  to  the  temple  of  Vesta. — 17*  Ilta^ue,  (poet.)  Rhea  Silvia, 
the  mother  of  Romulus.  H.  alludes  to  her  here  as  the  wife  of  the 
Tiber  ;  other  writers  speak  of  her  as  the  wife  of  the  Anio.  Ennius 
relates  that  she  was  cast  into  the  Tiber  by  the  order  of  Amulius. 
She  is  here  supposed  by  H.  to  be  instigating  her  husband  (the 
Tiber)  to  avenge  Julius  Csesar's  death,  who  was  descended  from  her. 
— 18.  Sinistra  ripa;  on  whichRome  was  situated. —20.  Uxorius,tooin^ 
dulgent  to  his  wife.  Note  in  uxorius  the  continuation  of  the  third  line  into 
the  Adonic  ;  and  see  O.  ii.  15.  n.  7. — 21—24.  These  lines  refer  to  the 
civil  wars  which  ensued  upon  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Audiet 
c.  a./,  {contra  cives.)—22.  Persce;  the  Parthians;  vengeance  had 
not  yet  been  taken  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus  near  Carrhie.  C.  D. 
H.,  1.  51,  urges  this  duty  upon  Augofitua. — V\.  liVaut  audA«aV.<i^  \ 

PART  /•  \> 
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Yesta,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Rome,  thus  shows  her  deep  displeasure 
at  the  deed  done  upon  Csesar,  itspontifex  maximus,  Ovid  represents 
her  thus  speaking  of  the  bloody  deed  :  *'  Neduhvta^  mens  iUefuU,  mem 
Ule  sacerdos,  Samlegcs  telis  me  petiere  mannt."  F.  iii.  699. — 28.  Our- 
mino,  forms  of  prayer. — 29.  Partes,  the  office, — 31.  Humeros  amictus 
=  humeros  amictos  kabens,  —  32.  Augur ;  as  god  of  oracles.  —  33. 
Erycina,  Venus;  so  called  from  her  celebrated  temple  on  Mount 
Eryx,  now  San-GuUiano,  in  Sicily.  She  is  hei-e  invoked  as  the 
mother  of  iEneas,  whose  son  lulus  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Romnlus,  and  of  the  Julian  family  {gens  Julia),  Eidens,  (piXo/jiftsiSric. 
ZTom.— 34.  Ciroum  vof-at,  for  droumvolat  (as  eircum  mugiunt.  O.  ii. 
16.  33),  on  account  of  the  caesura. — 36.  Auctor  {generis)  ;  i.e.  Mars, 
the  father  of  Romulus.— 37.  Lvdo  (beliico),— 38^-40.  These  lines 
form  a  pendant  to  the  description  of  Venus  and  her  attendants  at  1. 
34. — 39.  The  Mauri  or  Numidse  were  celebrated  horsemen  :  so  that 
the  idea  of  horseman  was  necessarily  associated  with  the  word  Maurus, 
or  Numida.  Therefore  by  Mauri  peditis  must  be  understood  a  Numi- 
dian,  who  has  been  dismounted,  and  is  fighting  on  foot. — 39.  Cruen- 
tum,  blood-stained,  bleeding.  It  is  very  probable  that  H.  alludes  here 
to  some  painting — well  known  at  least  to  Augustus — the  subject  of 
which  was  a  dismounted  Moor  furiously  attacking  his  Roman  foe. — 
41.  Juvenem  =  Augustus;  the  term^ur^nis  is  used  of  the  man,  no 
longer  puer,  nor  yet  senex :  Augustus  was  about  forty  at  the  date  of  this 
Ode.— 42.  Ales  ;  an  epithet  peculiar  to  Mercury,  from  his  winged  cap 
and  heels,  —  47.  Iniquum  ==  displeased  at,  —  48.  Ociorj  too  sufifUy- 
wmir^g  for  our  wishes. — 50.  Pater  is  here  an  expression  of  that 
ffeneiul  feeling  which  at  a  later  period  obtained  for  Augustus  the 
rormal  title  of  Pater  pat^rice.  The  title  of  Princeps  had  been  already 
bestowed  upon  him  a.  u.  726,  when  he  entered  upon  his  sixth  con- 
Bolship. — 61.  Medos;  the  Parthians.     See  n.  22. 


ODE  III.— Meibe  II. 

To  A  SHIP  BOUND  FOR  ATHENS,  WITH  ViBGIL  ON  BOARD. 

YiROiL  embarked  for  Athens  about  a.  u.  ^?^2  ;  or,  as  others  think, 
A.n.  735.  Horace  first  addresses  the  vessel  in  which  his  dear  friend 
had  embarked,  recommending  him  specially  to  its  care.  He  then 
breaks  off  into  expressions  of  marvel  at  the  man,  who  first  ventured 
to  face  the  terrors  of  the  great  deep ;  and  at  the  lawless  boldness 
of  man  generally.  The  very  barriers,  he  says,  which  the  gods 
themselves  have  set  to  the  progress  of  man,  stay  him  not ;  — 
nothing  is  too  difficult  for  him,  nothing  sacred  enough  to  restrain 
him  ;  the  regions  of  heaven  above,  the  regions  of  hell  below,  alike 
testify  to  his  reckless  daring  ;  and  bring  down  the  red  thunderbolts 
of  Jove  upon  our  heads. 

1.  Constr.  :    0  navis,  quce  &c.,  reddas  {eum)  incfin.  Alt sio 

Diva  C.  regat  te  &c.  =zsobe  the  powers  of  the  seapropUUms  to  thee.    '*  Sic 
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optentifl  eety  sed  eum  conditione."  F.  Jaccbi,  Bat  ib  not  this  to  make 
toe  eftUBe  follow  the  effect !  Better :  *b€tk«  potttn  of  the  tea  to  (  = 
to  $mekend)  propUumetothee,  that  thou  mafti  bring  himbacktafe^  (jne  ut 
redder),  Dita  potent  Cypri  =  Venut ;  who  is  here  invoked,  as 
pewerfnl  over  the  sea  ;  she  was  worshipped  in  this  character  under 
the  titles  of  Ilovria,  Aifuvia,  EvirXoia. — 2.  Fratret  Ueknas;  Castor 
and  PoUax ;  called  dywyoi^avrat,  as  the  sailors'  protecting  deities. 
— ^.  Vemtorwn  paitM'  =  JSolut,-^  lapyx;  a  wind  w.i<.w.,so  called 
as  blowing  from  lapygia  =  (6r.)  Apulia.  It  was  the  only  favour- 
al>]e  innd  for  a  ship  bound  tu  Athens  from  Brundusium. — 0.  Robwr,  oak- 
wood  =  extreme  hardnett. — 12.  See  Ode  1.  n.  15. — 14.  Hyadet ;  a  con- 
stellation, so  called  from  &ccy,  to  rain ;  heavy  rains  and  storms  attend-< 
ing  it  Notut ;  a  violent  south  wind. — 15.  Arbiter ;  the  lord  and 
master  of  any  thing,  so  as  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  Hcutria, 
the  Adriatie, — 16.  (Seu)  toUere  teu  ponere ;  an  omission  of  ten  not 
unusual  in  the  first  clause. — 17.  Gradut ;  either  'approach  in  attitude 
of  attack  ;*  or,  simply, '  degree  of  fearfulness.'  — 18.  Siodt  ooulie,  «•- 
moved.— 20.  Infaunet,  of  Hi-repute ;  being  notorious  for  the  shipwrecks 
they  occasioned.  Ceraunia^  or  Aeroceraunia ;  a  promontory  of  Epirus, 
now  Monte  della  Chimera. — 22.  Distodahili  =  dittooiante;  adjectives  in 
•hilit  are  often  found  in  poetry  with  an  active  signification. — 27* 
Genut  here  =  fliut ;  viz.,  Prometheus,  son  of  the  Titan  lapetus. — 
30.  Subductum,  ttecUthily  brought  dotm,  —  32.  Semoti  print,  originaUy 
removed  to  a  distance  from  ut  (long  deferred).— 33.  Corripuit  =  acee- 
leravit.—3i.  Expertut  (««t).— 36.  Herctdeut  labor  =  Herculet,  or,  the 
untiring  spirit  oj  Hereulet,  Perrupit  Acheronta,  forced  the  harriert  of 
hell ;  when  he  dragged  Cerberus  thence,  and  delivered  Theseus 
and  Pirithous. — 40.  Ponere  =  deponere. 


ODE  IV.— Mbtre  XIII. 
To  Sestius. 
Lucius  Sestius  was  Horace's  intimate  friend ;  he  had  served  with 
him  under  Brutus,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  regard  he  ever 
entertained  for  Brutus*  memory,  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Augustus, 
and  advanced  to  the  office  of  Consul,  a.u.  731.  ''  It  is  sweet  spring- 
time,*' says  the  poet  to  him,  ^^  spring  bids  us  all  rejoice ;  let  us  listen 
to  its  voice ;  death  must  come  one  day  ;  life  is  short,  short-lived  its 
hopes  and  aspirations ;  and  let  us  remember,  there  are  no  days  for 
rejoicing  in  the  grave." 

1.  Vice  writ,  by  the  return  of  spring.  The  genitive  following  the 
cases  now  in  use  of  vids  (nom.  obs.),  change,  sometimes  signifies  the 
thing  replaced,  and  sometimes  that  which  replaces  it.  Fawnmt; 
this  wind  began  to  blow  early  in  February.  —  2.  Trahwnt,  haul 
down  to  the  tea.  During  the  winter,  vessels  were  drawn  up  upon 
the  high  part  of  the  beach.  Machines,  roUert. — 5.  Cytherea ;  Venus 
was  so  cailed  from  the  island  of  Cythera  (now  Cerigo),  off  the  8.B. 
point  of  Laeonia,  and  which  was  famooa  for  \i«fi  ^^x^v^.    Ihnmat 

b'i 
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naUe  luna,  fining  above  their  heads ;  imminere  is  said  of  any  thing 
hanging  over  the  head. — 7*  AUemopede  quatiunt  terramfjoin  in  the 
dance.  During  these  dances  of  the  Nymphs  and  Graces,  Vulcan, 
with  his  attendant  Cyclopes,  forges  the  thunderbolts,  for  the  season 
of  thunder-storms  now  coming  on. — 8.  Ardens ;  on  fire  himself,  as  it 
were,  from  the  strong  reflection  cast  upon  him  from  the  forges  which 
he  makes  to  Uaze  up  (unt).— 9.  Nitidum  =z  fining' {with  scented  un- 
guents). Impedire  =  tindre,  to  bind. — 11.  A  festival  in  honour  of 
Faunus  was  kept  on  the  thirteenth  of  February. — 12.  Before  agna, 
&c.  understand  sibi  immolariy  sacrifice  to  be  done  to  him.  Immolare 
is  used  with  abl.  as  well  as  ace. ;  bo  facere  f}itula,Yirg. — 15.  InchoarCy 
to  entertain^  or,  enter  w/xm.— 16.  Nox  =  the  night  ^  death.  Fabulai 
Manes  zz/abulosi  Manes,  the  Manes  of  fabU,  or,  the  Manes  of  old 
storg. — 17.  Exilis,  unsubstantial;  or,  poor  and  mean,  in  comparison 
with  the  splendours  and  enjoyments  of  life.  Simul  =:  simulac. — 18. 
Begna  vini  ;  at  festive  parties,  a  *  king  of  the  banquet'  was  chosen 
from  among  the  guests.  This  rex,  or  magister  convivii,  here  vini, 
{(TVftnooiapxoQ),  was  appointed  by  the  throw  of  the  dice ;  he  regulated 
the  conversation,  called  for  songs  and  toasts,  and  determined  the 
number  of  cups  to  be  drunk,  &c. 


ODE  v.— Metre  IV. 
To  Ptbbha. 
Pybrha  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  as  inconstant  as  she  was  beautiful. 
The  poet  remembering  what  he  had  himself  suffered  from  her  caprices, 
when  deeply  in  love  with  her,  conuniserates  the  fate  of  her  present 
lover ;  and  congratulates  himself  on  his  own  miraculous  escape. 

1.  MuUa  in  rosa  =  rosis  coronatus.  So  dvai  kv  ffrttpdvois^  Eur. 
esse  in  viola  aut  in  rosa ;  potare  in  rosa;  Cic.  Gracilis  puer,  delicate 
youth,  fair  youth. — 2.  Urget,  wooes,  presses  his  suit. — 4.  Cui,for  whom  = 
to  please  whom. — 5.  Simplex  munditiisy  'plain  in  thy  neatness,*  Milton  ; 
in  unaffected  neatness;  gracefully  simple  in  thine  attire.  *Munditise 
proprie  de  omatu  muliebri,  qualis  est  gemmarum,  armillarum'  &c.  M. 
Fidem  (mutdtam),  pledged  faith  {broken),  —  6.  Mutatos  Deos ; 
once  favourable  to  him,  now  the  contrary.  —  7-  Pyrrha's  sudden 
change  ot  feeling  towards  her  lover,  is  likened  by  H.  to  the  change 
which  a  sudden  storm  brings  upon  a  calm  sea.  —  8.  Emirahitury 
wiU  be  utterly  amcized  at.  Insolens,  unprepared  for  such  a  change, — 
9.  Aurea, '  cUl  gold,*  Milton  ;  perfect  in  thy  loveliness, — 10.  Vacuam, 
wholly  his,  his  only. — 1 1.  Nescius  aurce  fallacis,  inexperienced  in  the 
changeable  nature  of  the  breeze,  that  now  favours  his  course  (of  love).— 
12.  *'  1,"  says  H.,  '*  escaped  with  my  life  the  shipwreck  that  threatens 
you.  The  picture  of  my  danger  and  my  escape  hangs  on  the  sacred 
wall,  with  the  drenched  garments  in  which  I  reached  the  land." 
The  poet  here  alludes  to  a  custom  with  those,  who  had  escaped  ship- 
wreck, of  hanging  up  their  clothes  in  the  nearest  temple  of  Neptune, 
or  of  the  deity  that  was  supposed  to  have  rescued  them,  and  with 
them  a '  votiva  tabula' — in  discharge  of  their  vow  made  to  that  end 
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in  the  time  of  daoger — ^representing  the  perils  from  which  they  had 
been  rescued.  Such  tows  are  still  made,  and  such  votive  offerings 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  chapek  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  coasts  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 


ODE  VI.— Motrb  III. 

To  AORIPPA. 

Mabcus  Vipsanius  Agbippa,  to  whose  military  genius  Augustus  was 
largely  indebted  for  his  imperial  throne,  was  anxious  to  induce 
Horace  to  make  the  great  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  a 
subject  for  his  muse.  Horace  declines  the  invitation.  The  exploits 
of  Agrippa,  he  says,  are  a  fitter  subject  for  the  noble  strains  of  Varius. 
His  own  was  a  humbler  muse,  and  forbad  him  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Homer,  and  celebrate  the  deeds  of  heroes. 


1.  ScriberU  Vario  (=  a  Vario),  tkou  thalt  be  ceMrcUed  by  Varius. 
Lucius  Varius  was  a  distinguished  Roman  poet,  none  of  whuse  works 
are  extant.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  panegyric  on 
Augustus,  and  a  tragedy  entitled  Thyestes,  which  was  much  ad- 
mured.  —  2.  AMie  &.c. ;  the  swan  or  eagle  of  Mseonian  poetry;  i  e, 
of  Homeric,  or  epic  poetry  ;  Meeonian  =:  Homeric,  because  Smyrna, 
in  Meeonia  (an  ancient  name  for  Lydia),  was  said  to  be  Homer's 
birth-place.  This  Ode  was  written  before  the  i4>pearance  of  tiie 
^neid.— 3.  Ferox  (often  used  in  a  good  sense),  vaioroutf  daunUets. 
Agrippa  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Actium,  had  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  Germany,  and  defeated  Sextus  Pompeius  at  sea, 
near  the  Lipari  Isles.— 5.  Nos,  Agrippci,  neque  hceo  dicere  {eonamur), 
Oravem  Pelidce  aonuMchum,^  destructive  irroM  of  AchtUes;  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad. — 7.  Oursui  per  mare  Ulyxei,  the  wanderings  by  tea  of 
Ulysses ;  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  Implex  (opp.  simmex)^  subtle: 
hence,  Angl.  duplicity.  —  8.  Sctvam  Pdoms  domum,  the  Mood-stained 
house  of  Pelops  ;  which  fmnished  out  of  its  fearful  history  the  sub- 
jects  of  many  tragedies.  Thyestes,  a  tragedy  of  Varius,  is  here 
alluded  to. — 9.  Tenues  arandia,  toe  lighter  poets — such  high  subfeets. — 10. 
Imhellis,  of  peaceful  strains. — 12.  D^erere,  to  do  injustice  to,  to  disparage; 
Kt.  to  make  less  by  rubbing  off. — 13.  Adamas ;  a  poetic  term  for  the 
hardest  iron.  Tunica  tectus  adamantina  =  xaXcco9ii»pi|C  and  x^Xko- 
xiTtuv,  Horn.  —  16.  Meriones;  the  comrade  and  charioteer  of  Ido- 
meneus,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
of  those  engaged  in  it. — 16.  Superis  parem,  a  match  for  god)s,  Dio- 
mede,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  with  the  special  aid  of  Minerva,  wounded 
both  Mars  and  Venus. — 17.  Nos  oantamus  &c.,  my  songs  are  offeau^^ 
of  the  onslaughts  of  maidensy  fierce  foes  against  their  {saucy)  lovers  [aerium 
in  juvenes),  but  unth  pared  nails  (».  e.  no  foes  in  heart).^l9.  (Sive) 
racuiy  {sive  quid  urimury)  vhether  free  from  love,  or,  touched  at  aU  by  the 
tender  flame  mysdf,^2l0,  lAght-hiaerted  and  {tgKtl^  «vn^'A9^  <u  m^  ^nonft.  Vt. 
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ODE  VII.— Metbb  X. 
To  Plancus. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  civil  wars,  Munatias  Plancus  often  changed 
his  politics  and  party.  He  possessed,  however,  many  admirable  quali- 
ties ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  other  great  personages  of  his 
day;  and  filled  the  offices  of  censor  and  of  city-prefect,under  Augustus ; 
but  his  peculiar  disposition  never  permitted  him  to  be  at  rest,  and  he 
had,  at  one  time,  formed  the  plan  of  leaving  Rome,  and  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Greece.  As  such  a  step  as  this,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
man  of  his  importance,  would  have  looked  like  the  act  of  a  malcon- 
tent ;  Augustus,  it  is  supposed,  requested  Horace  to  use  his  influence 
with  Plancus  against  it.  The  poet  has  this  object  in  view  in  the 
present  Ode.  He  reminds  PUncus  of  his  delightful  villa  at  Tibur. 
We  hear  on  all  sides,  he  says,  the  praises  of  other  countries,  but 
where  is  there  a  more  delightful  spot  than  Tibur!  Let  not  life 
and  its  cares  be  without  relaxation ;  enjoy  the  permitted  hour,  as 
Teucer  did  ;  even  he,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  his  country  for  ever, 
secured  the  moment  of  enjoyment  permitted  him  before  he  saile^. 
'^  Let  us  forget  our  cares,  said  the  hero  to  his  companions,  till  to- 
morrow ;  to-morrow  we  will  venture  upon  the  deep  once  more." 


1.  MytUene;  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  now  Metelin. — 
2.  Bmaris  CorifUhi,  Corinth  was  situated  on  an  isthmus,  between 
the  ^gean  and  Ionian  seas.  —  4.  Theaala  Tempe,  Tempe,  n.  pi.,  a 
valley,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus.— 6.  Intactce  =  cagtcB  mrginis. — 
6.  Peqpetuo,  eorUinuoui;  such  as  an  epic  poem. — 7<  Olitamy  an  olive- 
wreath;  the  olive  being  sacred  to  Minerva.  Prceponere,  to  encircle; 
prcB,  because  upon  the  forehead.  Undiqtte  decerptam;  as  the  subjects 
of  the  poet's  praise  would  be  manifold,  so  his  wreath  is  said  to  be 
contributed  to  from  all  quarters. — 8.  Plurimtts  dicet,  many  a  poet, — 
9.  At  Argos  (tinrioi/,  ifnr^jSorov,  Horn.)  and  Samos,  Juno  was  spe- 
cially worshipped.  Mycenae  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for 
its  wealth. — 10.  Pattens;  in  reference  to  the  Spartans'  power  of 
endurance.  —  IL  Peroumt,  struck  me  {with  admiration).  The  terri- 
tory of  Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  was  very  fertile  ;  Aapitraa 
IpijSwXaC,  Horn, — 12.  AUmnea,  the  name  of  the  sibyl  dwelling  at  Tibur, 
now  Tivoli.  See  Virg.  j^n,  vii.  82,  &c.  —  13.  Prceceps  Anio;  from 
its  waterfalls  at  Tibur,  this  river  (now  called  the  Teverone)  falls 
about  200  feet.  Tibemus,  lit.  he  of  Tibur  =  Tiburtus,  who  came  into 
Italy  with  Evander,  and  founded  Tibur.— 15.  AUms  Notus;  in  some 
parts  of  ancient  Dauphiny  the  ss.e.  wind  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'eent  blano  (white  wind),  from  its  clearing  the  sky  of  clouds,  as  here 
mentioned  by  Horace. — 19.  Fulgentia  si^nis;  the  standards  of  the 
cohorts  were  ornamented  with  plates  of  silver. — 21.  Tiburis  tui,  your 
viUa  there,    Teucer,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  was  driven  from  Salamis  by 
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bis  &ther,  Telamon,  becatMe,  contrary  to  his  promise,  he  had  re- 
turned from  Troy  without  his  brother. — 22.  Lywo  =  Baeeho  =  riiio. 
—25.  Mdior  parente,  kinder  to  me  than  my  father.— 2T.  The  positioti 
and  repetition  of  Teuero  has  great  force  here. — 29.  Ambiguam;  a 
second  Salamis,  likely  to  be  confomided  with  the  first.  Teucer  built 
the  town  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 


ODE  VIII.— Mtous  VII. 
To  Ltdia. 
'^  Wht,  Lydia,  be  thus  the  ruin  of  Sybarisi  You  coax  him  away  firom 
the  manly  exercises  which  suit  his  years ;  you  keep  him  concealed,  as 
if  you  were  afraid  of  losing  him."  This  reproof,  addressed  to  Lydia, 
is  intended  directly  for  Sybaris,  who  had  allowed  biniself  to  be  en- 
thralled by  a  passion  that  was  unworthy  of  him.  It  is  said,  but 
without  much  reason,  that  Horace  intended  in  this  Ode  to  second  the 
object  which*  Augustus  had  in  view,  in  restoring  the  Trojan  and  other 
games-;  viz.,  the  encouragement  of  athletic  exercises  among  the 
youth  of  Rume.  Sybaris  is  most  probably  a  fictitious  name,  indi- 
cating the  life  of  indulgence  which  the  youth  was  at  the  time  leading. 


4.  Campum  ;  the  Campus  Martius.  Patient^  he  who  w<u  onoe  9o 
wUing  and  able  to  hear, — 6.  Gallka  ora  lupatisfrenit.  The  horses 
of  Gaul  were  difficult  to  break  in  ;  the  bit  used  with  them  was 
armed,  and  called  a  lupus,  from  its  resemblanc3  to  wolves'  teeth. — 
8.  Flavum;  see  O.  i.  2.  n.  13.  Olitum  ;  the  oil  with  which  wrestlers 
suppled  their  limbs. —  9.  Sanguine  viperino ;  i.  e.  than  poison. — 10. 
LtMa;  from  the  use  of  the  discus  &c.  — 11.  Litous;  **tk  circular 
plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing  to  a  distance,  as  an  exer- 
cise of  strength  and  dexterity."  S.  C.  D.  —  12.  Erpedire  =  to 
throw,  hurl  {eate  implied),  to  tpeed  U, — 14.  Sub,  about  the  time  of  f 
Achilles  was  said  to  have  been  concealed  in  Scyros  in  woman's 
clothes,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  join  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  where  he  was  destined  to  meet  his  death. — 16.  Lydu; 
the  Lycians,  under  Sarpedou,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  were  the  most 
powerful  allies  of  the  Trojans. 

ODE  IX.— Mbteb  VIII. 
To  Thaliabchus. 
Thaliarchus  (OaXtapxoC}  =  king  of  the  feast,  from  Bakia  and 
apxw)  is  most  probably' an  assumed  name  for  a  friend  of  the  poet's, 
whom  he  did  not  care  to  mention  more  directly.  ''  It  is  winter- time," 
H.  says  to  him,  ^  let  us  have  plenty  of  wine,  and  a  blazing  fire ; 
all  else  leave  to  the  gods ;  leave  to  to-morrow  the  things  of  to- 
morrow ;  make  the  most  of  the  present  hour,  before  crabbed  age 
overtake  us."  The  Ode  is  from  one  of  Alcaeus*,  fragments  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Atheneeus. 
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1.  UiaUtfhowSor.  itandt  fAidb-Me.— 2.  Soracte;  now  Monte  Tresto 
Berenteen  miles  from  Rome  ;  its  isolated  and  singular  shape 
catelica  the  eye  directly,  as  you  leave  Romfe  by  either  of  the  two 
Bor^m  gates. — 7*  Sabina,  adj.,  of  Sabine  wine.  Dicta ;  a  vessel 
with  two  mmdles  {die,  and  o^t,  dtri^,  a  handle),  in  which  wine  was 
kept.  —  9.  Simul  =  simul  ac, — 10.  Stravere,  have  ealmed,  Fermdo, 
boiling;  agitated  as  if  boiling. — 13.  Fuge  qacerere  =  noli  qucerere, 
donH  iM  to  knovp. — 14  Quencumque  dierum,  every  day,  whatever  it  be, 
Forti  chance;  differing,  as  mere  chance,  from  fatum  or  fortuna, 
Lu&ro  appone,  tet  down  on  the  profit  tide  =  make  certain  gain  of. — 16. 
jPimt,  while  young, — 18.  Arece;  e.  g.  area  Vulcani,  a.  concordicB,  open 
«paee8  near  temples,  used  as  public  walks,  &c. — 20.  Compositay  agreed 
upon, — 21 — ^24.  Now,  too,  let  the  young  girPs  playful  laugh  be  heard 
{repetatur)  betraying  the  spot  where  she  has  hid  herself^  now  let 
the  pledge  of  love  (bracelet  or  ring)  be  snatched  from  the  coy  arm 
or  finger  nothing  loth  to  lose  it. — 24.  Male  pertinaci,  striving  little 
naUy  to  retain  U. 


ODE  X.— Metre  VI. 

To  Mebcurt. 

A  HTMN  to  Mercury,  imitated— it  may  be,  translated— from  the  Greek 

of  Aleaeus.    See  C«  D.  or  K.  under  Mercuiy,  for  the  legends  eon- 

eemiBghim. 


1.  Faewnde ;  as  the  ^oSt  of  eloquence.  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury, was  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  J/SP  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
H.*s  use  of  the  oessura  at  the  sixth  semi-foot.  There  are  other  in- 
stances ;  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  fourth  book,  and  the  Carmen 
Ssecnlare,  as  if  it  had  grown  into  favour  with  him.  —  2.  OuUnSy 
hMte.amd  manners, — 3.  Voce,  by  the  power  of  speech,— 4.  More,  by 
the  use,  —  6.  Curvus  is  used  of  hollow  things.  Parentem ;  the  first 
lyre  was  said  to  have  been  a  tortoise-shell  (testudo),  which  Mercury 
fitted  with  strings.— 7.  CaUidum  eondere  (Gr.)  =  ad  condendum. 
— 9.  Constr. :  Ap,  olim,  dum  te  puer.  min,  voe.  ter.  nisi  bov.  per  dd, 
{tuvm)  amot,  redd. —  11.  Viduus  pharetra,  when  he  found  himself 
without  it  ;  Mercury  having  filched  it  from  him  while  he  was 
threatening  him.  —  13 — 16.  Another  instance  of  Mercury's  exer- 
cise of  his  peculiar  powers,  was  his  secretly  conducting  Priam 
through  the  Greek  camp  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  when  he  went  to 
ransom  the  body  of  his  son,  Hector.  H,  xxiv. — 13.  Atridas,  ignes,  oas- 
tra,  ace.  to  fefellit. — 14.  Dives ;  he  carried  a  rich  ransom  with  him. — 18. 
Levem  turbam ;  of  disembodied  spirits.  Coercere,  prop,  of  a  shepherd 
keeping  together  and  driving  on  his  flock  :  applied  in  a  similar  sense 
here  to  Mercury,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of  conducting  the 
shades  of  the  dead  to  the  realms  below. 
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ODE  XIw— MBraBY. 
To  Leuoonob. 
Judicial  astrology  was  in  high  fayonr  at  Rome.  The  Matkematidf 
who  professed  to  read  the  fortunes  of  indiyidoals  in  the  stars,  were 
In  special  fiushion  with  the  female  sex.  Horace  addresses  one  of 
these  credulous  ladies  under  the  name  of  Leuo<Mioe  (Acvcovoii) — a 
feigned  name,  ambiguously  significant  probably  either  of  candour  of 
mind,  or  want  of  mind, — and  dissuades  her  from  indulging  so  idle  » 
cariosity. 


1.  7W  M  quatiertM  =  noli  qu<grert, — 2.  Babjfl<mio$  zz  Ckaldaioot; 
the  Chaldaeans  were  the  inventors  of  judicial  astrology.  —  3.  I7l 
9idiu»  . . . . /  kow  tmush  better  ii  it!— 6,  DebUitat,  breakt  the  faree  of, 
Puwticet;  L  e.  rocks  worn  into  hollows  by  the  action  of  the  water,  so  as 
to  look  like  pumice-stone. — 6.  Sapias  &c,  be  wise,  as  imper.  lAqme»; 
wine  used  to  be  strained  through  a  kind  of  filter,  or  through  linen,  to 
dear  it,  liquare.—'J,  Spevn  longam  retecet  &c.,  oturtail  far-lookimg  hope 
by  tie  liuie  space  (of  time  pretent)  ;  L  e.  bring  it  within  it :  or,  as 
others  (spatio  brevi,  abl.  absO,  '  since  the  time  of  life  is  short,  do  not 
stretch  your  gaze  onward  into  the  distant  future,  but  confine  yourself 
to  the  short  limits  of  the  present.'— a  Carpe  implies  <  make  it  your 
own  at  onee.* 


ODE  XII.— Mnas  YI. 
To  Augustus. 
The  wise  policy  of  Augustus  had  succeeded,  after  some  time,  in 
estabUshing  peace,  and  something  like  concord,  throughout  the  tssI 
Roman  empire.  Horace,  in  setting  before  him,  in  his  second  Ode, 
the  great  extent  of  his  dominions,  had  reminded  him  of  the  duties 
which  it  iDvolved.  In  this  Ode  he  makes  honourable  mention  ot  the 
success  that  had  attended  Augustus'  exertions.  He  does  not  use  the 
language  of  the  mere  flatterer  in  either  Ode  ;  he  speaks  as  a  Roman, 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  of  his  own  times,  would  be  inclined 
to  speak.  After  an  exordium,  imitated  from  Pindar,  he  sings  the 
praises  of  the  gods  ;  then  follows  a  eulogy  on  the  great  men  of  his 
own  country,  and  a  glowing  description  of  Roman  yirtaes ;  and  the 
poet  doses  the  Ode  by  representing  Augustus  in  the  light  of  Jupiter's 
Tice-gerent  on  earth ;  and  as  exerctBing  a  delegated  power  orer  man, 
as  imperial  as  that  which  Jupiter  himself  exercised  in  heaven. 


1.  Thus  Pindar  begins  his  second  Olympian  :  'Ava^ifSpmyytc 
Sfivoi,  riva  9f6v,  riv  ript^a,  riva  i*  avSpa  KtkaSiioofUV.  Aeri  = 
Xiy  vpa,  thrill  {  such  as  the  note  of  the  pipe.— 4.  The  Latin  word  for 
*  echo^  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  {^x^)»^  ^®  English  word 
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is ;  they  used  imago  vodtf  Yirg,  G,  iy.  60 ;  or  even  imago  only  as 
here,  and  Ode  20,  8:  so  Cic.  Tuso.  3,  4:  ''Laus  bonorum  vir- 
tuti  retotutt  tanquam  imago  gloriee.'' — 5.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  Pindus 
in  Thoaoaly,  Hwmus  in  Thrace,  were  mountains  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
— 7>  UtuUf  from  Hsemus.  C.  D.  Obpheus.  Temere,ju8t  at  ihey  stood ; 
L  e.  observing  no  line,  or  order.  Inseoutai  (tunt).  —  9.  Materna ; 
Orpheus  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  Muse  Calliope. — 11.  Blandum 
dueere  =  torn  hlatuU  oaMtUem,  ut  dueeret.  —  13.  Parentis  =  Jovis. — 
16.  Temperat,  orders,  rules,  Horis ;  the  seasons.  —  17*  Unde,  from 
whom, — 22.  Liber  ;  the  Latin  name  of  Bacchus.  Virgo  =  Diana, — 
26.  AMden  =  Hercules;  the  grandson  of  Alcseus. — 26.  Imitated  from 
Homer's  Kdffropa  9*  lirir6danov  Kal  ird|  {pugnis)  dyaObv  UoXv- 
divKta.  PugniSf  abl.  otpugnus,  not pugna.    C.  D.  Castor  and  Pollux. 

—  27.  Alba  stdUsy  A%ning  hrighUtf ;  for  then,  as  was  believed, 
ft  cidm  ensued  :  so  IwAda  sidera,  Ode  3.  — 29.  *  The  tossed  waters 
{humor)  disappear  from  the  rooks,  on  which  they  were  lately  beating.' 
-—31.  8io  tolnere;  i.  e.  Castor  and  Pollux. — 36.  Cato,  who  killed 
himsetf  at  Utica  on  the  ruin  of  the  repuUiean  cause.  Horace's 
notice  of  him  here  shows  that  he  was  no  abject  flatterer  of  Augustus. 
— ^.  Marcus  iBmiHus  Scaurns,  consul,  censor,  and  for  a  long  time 
prineeps  senatus,  was  the  most  distinguished  and  esteemed  of  this 
funily. — 38.  Paullus  .^milius,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a 
sacrifice  to  the  head-strong  folly  of  his  colleague,  Terentius  Varro. — 
39.  Camcena  =  oarmMe,"^4X^.  Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus,  who  twice 
defeated  Pyrrhus.— 41.  Incomptis  Curmm  capiUis;  Marcius  Curius 
Dentatus  ;  poor,  but  incorruptible  by  the  gold  of  the  Samnites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  beards  and  flowing  hair  ;  or  before  a.u.  454 
(300  B.C.). — 42.  M.  Furius  Camillns,  who  freed  the  city  from  Bren- 
nus  and  the  Grauls.— 43.  Saiwjk,  painful ;  causing  men  to  suffer  much, 
as  those  thought,  who  lived  in  luxurious  days. — 43.  Aplo  eum  lare,  with 
a  house  suikMe  to  tf.— 46.  Oceulto  aeno,  by  a  secret  growth  =  imperceptibly, 
—46.  Fama  MareeUi;  i,  e.  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  primarily ; 
but  in  him  of  the  name  generally  ;  wiu  more  immediate  reference  to 
young  Marcellus,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  of  whom 
great  expectations  were  at  this  time  entertained,  and  whom  Augustus 
had  destined  for  his  successor.  His  early  death,  soon  after  this  Ode 
was  written,  caused  general  grief  and  consternation.  —  47.  Julium 
sidus;  L  e.  Julius  Caesar,  and  Sie  whole  Julian  family.  —  50.  Magni 
Caisaris^  of  Augustus, — 61.  Secundo  Ccesare ;  Augustus  being  next 
to  you  inpotper ;  or,  ruling  vnth  delegated  power  for  you, — 56.  tkras  ; 
the  people  of  Bokharia  Minor,  a  province  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

—  67.  Te  minor,  wtder  you,  sutjeet  to  you.  See  Intr.  —  69.  Parum 
castis  =  imeestis,  defied,  polluted.  According  to  the  books  of  the 
augurs,  those  groves  only  were  struck  by  lightning  which  had  been 
poOuted  by  some  crime  committed  within  them. 


ODE  XIII.— Meteb  II, 
To  Ltdia. 
poet,  in  this  Ode^  tells  Lydia  of  the  torture  he  feels — such  is  his 
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own  love  for  her — ^when  he  hears  her  praising  the  heaaty  of  Telephus ; 
and  he  would  fain  persuade  her  to  he  indifferent  to  the  attachment 
of  a  man  who  treated  her  more  like  a  savage  than  a  lover  ;  and  he 
eoBolodes  by  remaHdng  vpon  ^e  happiness  of  those,  whose  love  for 
one  another  continues  unabated  and  untntermpted  as  long  as  they  liv<e. 


8.  Cerea  =  heaudfid;  *  IcBviaf  fxHunda,  polita,'  M.  Perhaps  with 
reference  to  the  bomty  of  the  arras  of  statues  in  wax.— 4.  D^ieUi 
bilCf  unruly  anger,  or  rather /ri/oim^.  Jemr  ;  as  the  supposed  seat  of 
such  feelings. — 7*  Furtim  IciUur,  tteali  secretly  down.— 8,  LerUii  ignUmtf 
dotp  fire$ ;  i.  e.  slowly  wasting  me. — 9.  Non  speres  =  ne  iperes,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  urgency.— 11.  Lcedentem  otoula  (lit.  UxdetOem 
lobelia  dente),  abuting  thy  tweet  kittet, — 12.  Quinta  parte  tut  nectarit 
=  a  fifth  portion  of  her  nectar.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  saying 
relative  to  honey,  that  it  possessed  a  tenth,  or  some  such  proportion  of 
the  deliciousness  of  nectar;  therefore  a  fifth  portion  of  Venus'  nectar, 
made  Lydia's  kisses  twice  as  sweet  as  honey. — 13.  Et  ampHut,  and 
more  {than  thrice),-'!^.  Irrupta  =z  nunquam  rupta.  Nee  dinUtut 
amor  toltet  &c.  =  et  {quot)  nulla  divultio  amoret  solvet,~ifl&oi»  <  no 
tevering  of  their  hvet*  thaU  part  &c.— 16.  CitiuM  tup,  die  ^  dL  quam 
tuprema  diet,  =  while  life  lattt. 


ODE  XIV.— Metbb  IV. 

To  THE  State. 

This  Ode,  imitated  in  part  from  Alcsens,  is  entirely  allegorical,  and 
was  so  understood  by  the  Romans.  See  Qnintilian,  VIII.  ch.  6,  §  44. 
*^  0  vessel,  shattered  by  the  storm,"  exclaims  the  poet  (under  this 
figure  addressmg  the  Republic),  <^  thou  art  no  longer  in  conditiim  to 
keep  the  sea  ;  venture  not  upon  its  waters."  The  date  of  this  Ode 
is  with  much  probabiKty  assigned  to  the  eve  of  the  final  struggle 
between  Octavius  and  Antony,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Actinm. 


3.  Ut,  nudum,  how,  bared, — 7>  Durare,  tupport,  hold  out  againsL 
Carince ;  pi.  for  sing. ;  so  puppibut,  1.  14.  —  11.  Puntus  was  famous 
for  its  ship-timber. — 14.  Pictitf  the  stems  of  vessels  were  often 
highly  ornamented  with  paintings,  besides  having  the  images  of  their 
tutelary  divinities  upon  them.  —  16.  Niti  dd>es  ludibrium  ventlt  = 
unless  indeed  you  are  fated  to  be  sport  for  the  winds  ;  are  due  to  them, 
as  such.  Cane;  bevcare  {of  becoming  to). — 17.  Nuper  toUioitum  tm- 
dium,  an  object  of  wearisome,  hopeless  anxiety.  H.  would  intimate  in 
the  word  tcediumy  that  he  had  long  felt  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct 
of  his  own  party. — 18.  Nunc  desiderium  &c.,  but  now  (i.  e.  under  Augus- 
tus), of  heartfelt  interest.^\9.  Jnterfusa  z=fusa  inter  Ac— 20.  Cydadat ; 
islands  so  called,  because  lying  in  a  circle  (kvcXoc)  immediaAAV^  vV^sso&w 
Delos.    Nitentet ;  from  their  white  mai^k  ci&Sa« 
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ODE  XV.— Metre  III. 
Nebeus  pbophesies  the  Fall  of  Troy. 
The  sea-god  Nereus  becalms  the  ressel  which  was  carrying  Paris  and 
Helen  to  Troy^and  predicts  to  Paris  the  calamities  that  he  was  about 
to  bring  upon  his  country  by  his  base  conduct.  The  subject  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  genius  of  lyric  poetry  ;  and  involves  the  great 
moral  truth,  that  the  slave  of  criminal  passions  never  hears  the 
footsteps  of  justice  and  vengeance,  tho'  following  fast  upon  his  track. 


1.  Pastor  quum  traheret,  as  Paris  (who  was  a  shepherd  on  Mount 
Ida,  when  the  three  goddesses  appealed  to  his  judgment)  vxu  carrying 
away  &,c.— 3.  IngratOf  against  the  ioiU  of  the  wirids ;  better,  against 
Paris*  iciW.^— 5.  Constr.  :  dueis  (Helenam)  domum  ^nala  avi,  quam 
&c.  3f .  avi  =  m^  augurio,  under  evil  auspices. — 9.  Adest ;  all  was 
in  vision  present  to  the  seer,  —  10.  Dardarux  =  Trojancs ;  from  Dar- 
danus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  grandfather  of  Tros.  Movere  funera 
=  movere  beUumfunestum. — 11.  Minerva  opposed,  and  Venus  favoured 
the  Trojans. —  13.  Ferox,  haughtily  exuUing  in, — 16.  Lit. :  you  wiU 
dvvide  song  from  song  by  the  lyre  ;  i.  e.  sing  and  play  alternately.  But 
one  singing  to  many  may  be  said  carmina  dividere ;  as,  osctda  divi- 
dere,  Ode  36.  Feminis  is  best  construed  as  dat.  to  grata;  *  songs  such 
as  women  love.' — 16.  Thalamo;  by  keeping  yourself  there,  out  of  the 
battle ;  see  II,  iii.  382. — 17*  Gnossus,  a  town  of  Crete  ;  the  reeds  of 
Crete  made  excellent  arrows. — 18.  Tax^'C  Aiac,  the  son  of  Oileus. — 
21.  UlysseS;  son  of  Laertes.  —  24.  Teucer ;  see  n.  36.  Sthenelus 
was  the  son  of  Capaneus,  and  Diomede's  charioteer. — 26.  Merionen  ; 
see  O.  6.  n.  16.  —  28.  Tydides,  Diomede,  —  31.  SuUimi  anhelitu  = 
juTi&pifi  TTVivfjiari,  the  head  held  high  to  called  the  air.  Mollis^  coward 
as  you  are, — 32.  Tum^  to  thy  mistress  (Helen). — 33.  Iracunda  dams 
Amillei ;  gen.  of  Achilleusy  for  Achilles,  as  Uli^eeus,  for  Ulixes,  Ode  6. 
Achilles,  enraged  with  Agamemnon,  withdrew  his  troops  (=  classis) 
for  a  time.  Proferet  diem,  shall  defer  the  (fatal)  day, ^35.  Certas,  fixed 
by  fate,  Hiemes  =  awnos.— 36.  Ignts :  note,  as  unusual  with  H.  the 
trochee  here  in  the  first  place,  instead  of  the  spondee.  So  in  line  24, 
we  find  Teucer,  et  &c.  in  MSS.  of  the  highest  authority. 


ODE  XVI.— Metre  VIII. 
Palinodia. 
Horace  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  female  friend  by  some  satirical 
iambics.  He  confesses  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  begs  her 
forgiveness  in  this  palinodia,  or  recantation  of  his  attack.  "  Would 
that  my  unhappy  lines,"  he  says,  "  were  blotted  out  of  existence. 
Anger  is  a  blind  despot ;  the  seed  of  it  has  been  sown  in  our  hearts 
to  our  rain.    I  acknowledge  my  error.    I  was  young,  unjust,  and 
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not  master  of  myself ;  I  am  better  and  wiser  now :  become  once 
more  my  friend." 

3.  Pones,  quemeumque  m.  tciUs  &c.  =  put  v^Mt  end  you  Itkey  detiroy  €U 
you  fiUate.  Criminons  iambis,  to  my  railing  lines, — 4.  Hadrianus;  more 
us.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Hadria.  Hadriatieus  is  used  of  the 
sea  ;  but  see  Ode  25.  n.  2. — 5.  IHndwnene  =  CybeU  ;  so  called  from 
Dindymus,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where  C.  was  worshipped  ;  fanatic 
passion  was  the  character  of  her  worship. — 6.  Pythius  zz  Apollo  <^ 
jDelpki,  Inoola  (mentis)  =  when  in  spiritual  possession  of  it.  The 
priestess  {Pythia)  gave  her  responses,  under  ecstasy  in  the  sacred 
recesses  of  the  temple  (adyta).  See  for  ceesura,  Ode  34.  n.  10.  0.  iii. 
27.  10.— 8.  The  C.  (priests  of  Cvbele)  used  to  clash  together  (gemi- 
nant)  brazen  cymbals  in  their  dances. — 9.  The  iron  of  Noricum  (= 
CSarinthia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria)  was  famous. — 10.  Naufragum  = 
natifragum  {frangens  naves), — 12.  Jupiter,  as  manifested  in  the  power 
of  the  thunderbolt,  was  called  Zc^c  Kara^rriQ  (deseendens  =  mens), — 
13 — 16.  Ferlur  coactus  (fuisse)  addere,  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  add, 
&c.  Princlpi  limo,  to  the  stajple  day.  This  fable  is  only  found  here  : 
Prometheus,  having  formed  all  the  beings  of  inferior  kind,  had  not  suf- 
ficient matter  left  whereof  to  form  man ;  so,  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
he  took  something  from  each  animal  (undimu) ;  from  the  lion  he  took 
some  of  its  rage ;  from  the  hare  (adds  an  old  commentator),  some  of  its 
timidity;  from  the  fox,  some  of  its  cunning,  &c. — 16.  Stomachus  ;  the 
seat  of  anger  :  hence  stomachari.  Apposuisse,  to  have  put  to,  ]^aeed 
in, — 17.  Atreus  served  up  Thyestes'  own  children  at  their  father's 
table.— 18.  Uhimcey  the  last  (ascending)  ;  that  to  which  everything 
may  be  traced  back,  and  therefore,  the  principal. — 20,  21.  The  plough 
was  passed  upon  the  site  of  every  city  that  was  razed  to  the  ground  : 
in  the  case  of  Carthage  for  instance. — 24.  Fervor  pectoris,  the  hot  blood 
of  the  heart,  Celeres  iambos;  see.  Ars  Poet.  252  :  Pes  cUus  &c. — 
26.  Tristia,  what  gave  you  pain.  Dum  =  dummodo,  provided  only 
that .  .  . — 27.  Becantatis  =  6r.  iraXiv-mdriBivriav,  recalled  in  song 
(as  false), — 28.  Animum  reddas,  give  me  back  (not  'your  affeetionf* 
but)  myself— the  content  of  mind  I  had  lost  (under  the  consciousness  of 
having  injured  you). 

ODE  XVII.— Metre  VIII. 

To  Ttndaris. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  ^'agr^ments**  ot  Horace's  villa  in  the  country 

of  the  Sabines.    He  invites  Tyndaris  (a  fictitious  name)  to  come  and 

taste  of  its  peaceful  pleasures. 


1.  LucretUis ;  a  high  mountain  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  part  of 
the  range  now  called  Monte  Gennaro,    Horace's  Sabine  farm  lay  at 
its  feet. — 2.  Lycceus  ;  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacirod  ^  ^%Xi^  'Saa 
Faunus  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  Latin  pYuraM)  mtttoire  dLVq^Sd.  oSkKq^f^ 

PART  J.  C 
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re,  the  ace.  and  the  ahl.  are  used  indifferently  either  of  the  thing 
taken,  or  the  thing  parted  with,  in  exchange.  Thus,  in  the  last  Ode : 
mitibus  mutare  qucero  tristia  is,  *  I  would  fain  part  with  tristia  in  ex- 
change for  mitibus  ;*  while  in  this  Ode,  Luoretilem  rrnUat  LycoBo,  is,  *he 
leaves  Lyecew  in  exchange  for  LucrailisJ—S.  Defendit  =.  arcet  a. 
&c — 5.  Itnpune,  VfkhoiU  danger,  —  7*  Oiene  mcmtua  =  the  he-goat, — 
9.  The  wolf  was  sacred  to  Mars.  Hcedilia,  the  name  of  another  part 
of  the  same  mountain-range  ;  see  note  1. — 10.  Utcumquey  vchenewr. — 
11.  Uitioa  f  a  mountain  and  valley  near  Horace's  farm.  Cubans, 
jflswUy  doping, — 12.  This  site  has  heen  verified  by  the  researches  of 
antiquaries,  and  the  saxa  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  worn  smooth 
(Iwtia)  by  the  action  of  water,  may  still  be  found  there. — 16.  Constr.: 
ffino  op,  copia  konorum  ruris  manabit  tibi  ad  plenum  e  benigno  cornu, 
BurU  nonores  =  flotoers  and  fruU8,—  \8.  Fide  Teia;  Anacreontic 
strains  :  Anacreon  was  a  native  of  Teos,  a  city  of  lunia. — 19.  Laho- 
ratiUe  in  uno,  jpaasionately  loving  the  same  person  ;  viz.  Ulysses. — 20. 
Vkrea  ;  as  bemg  a  sea-nymph,  a  nymph  vitrei  ponti;  0.  iv.  2. 


ODE  XVIII.— Metre  V. 
To  Varus. 
A  CLOSE  translation  from  Alcseus,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  original 
of  the  first  line  given  in  Atheneeus,  10.  8.  Horace  recommends  the 
(sultivatiou  of  the  vine  to  his  friend  Varus. — Wine,  taken  in  modera- 
tion, drives  away  fear  and  care  ;  but  shame  and  evil  follow  the  in- 
temperate use  of  it.  The  friend  here  addressed  is  probably  the  same 
Varus,  whose  loss  the  poet  laments  in  the  twentieth  Ode. 


1.  Sacra;  i.  e.  to  Bacchus.  Severia;  in  the  sense  of  the  impera- 
tive :  sero  is  used  of  vine-planting.  —  2.  CatUw  =  CatUlus  "  metri 
gnitia."  CatUlus.  \irg.  Sil  C&t'dlus,  St,  Tiburtus,  or  Tibumus,  Corax, 
and  Catillus,  sons  of  Amphiaraus,  built  Tibur  {Titoli),  and  settled  in 
it  a  colony  of  Argives.-— 3.  Sicd,  those  who  do  not  drink  (toine).  Pro- 
posuit ;  in  the  sense  of  imposuit. — 4.  Aliter=8ine  vino. — 6.  Crepat,talks 
on  {eomplaininglg)  of, — 6.  Quis  non  te  (crepat),  talks  on  {gaily)  of. 
Decens,  x«p''f<^<'« — 8.  The  sanguinary  brawl  between  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithse  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis. — 9.  Sithonii  (a  people 
of  Thrace)  =  Thraces;  whose  banquets  often  ended  in  bloody  quar- 
rels. See  Ode  22.  Evius  (Evjof)  ;  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  derived 
from  the  exclamation  tvol,  evoe. — 10.  Avidi  libidinumf  the  lustful. 
Exiguo  Jine  discemunt,  make  slender  distinction  between. — 11.  Bassa- 
reus ;  Bacchus,  the  god  of  the  Bassarides,  or  Bacchantes,  from  j3a<r- 
<rapiC)  a  fox-skin,  in  which  they  dressed  themselves.  Candide,  fair ; 
in  reference  to  his  perpetual  youth. — 12.  Quatiam  (Bacchum)  ;  mo- 
vere,  or  commmiere  sacra,  was  the  phrase  used,  when  the  sacred 
symbols  &c.  were  taken  out  of  the  temple  for  a  procession.  Quatere 
(if  it  mean  more  than  movere)  =  **  sacra  viderUer  movere,**  to  hurry 
alon^  ti€  8kitue$,  sacred  vessels  dec^  and  brandish  about  the  thyrsus 
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Jkrioudy,  See  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  301 :  Qualis  eommotu  exeita  Merit  Thycu 
Ste.  Variit  obtUa  frondilms ;  i  e.  in  the  sacred  baskets  {cidce  myt- 
ticae)  wherein  were  the  mysterious  symbote  of  the  worship  of  Bac- 
chus. **  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  them  forth  into  the  light  of  dav 
{tub  divum  rapiam)^  or  to  expose  them  to  the  gaze  of  the  pro&ne. 
— 13.  Tene,  rettrainy  use  sparingly.  Bereoynthio  wrmt ;  so  called 
because  used  in  the  rites  of  Cybele,  specially  worslitpped  on  Mount 
Bereeynthus  in  Phrygia,  after  the  manner  of  the  6pyia  of  Bacchus 
— 14.  Amor  sui,  seff-lote^  or  self-admiration. — 16.  Gloria  =  ct  spirit 
<]f  boasting. — 16.  Fides  arcani  prodiga  Kc.  =:  the  {drunkard's)  /aith' 
fiUness,  that  betrays  instead  of  keeping  ike  secret  committed  to  it,  and  may 
be  more  easUy  seen  through  than  glass  itsdf. 


ODE  XIX.— Metre  II. 
Of  Glycera, 
In  this  Ode  Horace  confesses,  that  the  singular  beauty  of  Glycera, 
had  rekindled  the  passion  of  love  in  him,  which  he  had  fondly  hoped 
to  have  become  a  shive  to  no  more.  He  adds,  that  the  goddess  of 
love,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power  over  him,  would  permit  him  to 
sing  of  nothing  but  love.  He  then  orders  a  temporary  altar  to  be 
raised  in  honour  of  her,  and  preparation  made  for  propitiating  her 
by  sacrifice. 

1.  Venus ;  the  Loves  in  her  train  were  innumerable. — 2.  Bacchus. 
Semeles,  6r.  gen.  =  Semdas. — 3.  Lasciva  Licentia,  wanton  wilfulness. — 
4.  Finitis  amorihus,  feelings  of  love  that  had  ceased  in  me. — 5.  Nitor,  the 
bright  beauty. — 7«  Orata  protervitas,  her  pretty,  saucy  airs. — 8.  Et  frultus 
&c.,  and  her  face  too  fair  to  be  gazed  on  (and  riot  be  captivated  by 
it) ;  or,  too  dangerous,  &c.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  falling  as  on  slippery 
ice,  may  be  involved  in  lubricus :  the  vuUus  nimium  lubrieus  ^me 
surripuit  mihi,*—  9.  Tota  ruens  &c.,  coming  down  upon  me  in  aJl  her 
power. — 10.  Cyprum;  Venus'  favourite  island.  —  11.  Versis  equis ; 
flying,  and  then  turning  their  horses  to  shoot  their  arrows  on  the 
foe,  as  their  wont  was. — 12.  Nee  qucB  nihil  attinent  (ad  amorem,  or, 
ad  Glyceram),  nor  of  aught  not  pertinent  to  lote. — 13.  Vivum  cespitem, 
a  green  turf;  common  for  a  temporary  altar. — 14.  Verbena,  a  par- 
ticular plant  so  called,  used  in  sacrifices  ;  but  sometimes  applied  to 
any  plant,  or  shrub  grown  in  sacred  ground,  and  so  used.  Pueri  • 
his  servants  in  attendance. — 15.  Bimi ;  new  wine  was  usual  in  sacri- 
fices.— 16.  Lenior  veniet  ( Ventu);  opposed  to,  in  me  tota  ruens. 


ODE  XX.— Metbb  VI. 

To   M.£CBNAS. 

M JCCENA8  had  promised  to  pay  Horace  a  visit  on  his  way  into  A^uIisl* 
The  poet  prepares  his  friend  for  a  very  fi&aiiB\«  «ii\«t\aaaraQ»^>«^^ 

c  2 
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at  the  same  time,  by  simply  mentioning  the  age  of  the  wine  with 
which  he  intended  to  welcome  him,  he  reminds  Maecenas  of  one  of 
his  greatest  triumphs  as  a  statesman. 


1.  ViUt  cheap  and  poor  (comparatively). — 2.  Cantharus  was  a  drink- 
ing cup  having  a  foot  and  two  handles.  GrcBca  tegta  ;  an  amphora, 
or  wine-jar  of  earthenware,  which  had  previously  held  Greek  wine. 
— 3.  Levi,  from  linere,  for  oblem  ;  to  stop  tight  (the  plug,  or  bung  of 
the  jar)  with  pitch  or  wax. — 7*  The  Vatican  hill,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  was  so  placed  with  regard  to  Pompey's  theatre,  which 
was  on  its  left  bank,  as  to  re-echo  the  sounds  proceeding  from  it. — 
8.  See  Ode  2.  n.  4. — 9.  CcBcuhum  (i?i«ttwi)  &c.  Wines  of  repute, 
but  not  so  celebrated  as  those  mentioned  in  the  next  lines.  The 
Ager  CcBCubus  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  between 
Fundi  and  Terracina.  Coles  (now  Cdhit  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  was  in  Campania. — 10.  The 
famous  Falemian  wine  came  from  Mount  Massicus,  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania. — II.  Temperant ;  purposely  for  implerU  ; 
because  these  generous  wines  were  only  drunk  temperata,  mixed  with 
water,  or  with  poorer  wines.  FormioB ;  a  municipal  town  of  Latium 
(now  Mda  di  Gaeta ;  a  little  town  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro),  also 
produced  a  wine  of  an  excellent  quality. 


ODE  XXI.— Metre  IV. 

On  Diana  and  Apollo. 

The  occasion  and  date  of  this  Ode,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
is  uncertain.  Some  have  assigned  it  to  a.u.  726,  the  year  of  the 
dedication  of  Apollo's  temple  (see  Ode  30)  : — others  to  a.u.  732 ;  a 
year  memorable  for  an  epidemic  and  famine  in  Rome.  Horace  ad- 
dresses himself  alternately  to  a  «hoir  of  young  men  and  of  maidens  ; 
and  under  the  guise  of  suggesting  to  them  the  subject-matter  of  their 
songs  ;  he,  in  fact,  celebrates  himself  the  praises  of  the  two  deities. 


2.  Cynthius  =  Apollo ;  so  called,  as  Diana  is  Cynthia,  from 
Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  and  Diana 
were  bom.  Intomus  {aKigotKOixriQ^  Hom.)  ;  an  epithet  significant 
of  Apollo's  perpetual  youth. — 6.  Constr. :  Vos  (virgines)^  toUite 
(Dianam)  laudUms  (1.  9),  Icetam  &c.— 6.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  in  Latium,  built  upon  Mount  Algidus,  one  of  the 
heights  lying  most  to  the  east  of  a  group  of  mountains,  now  known  as 
Monte  Pozzio,  Compatri,  and  Rocca  Priorat  respectively. — ^.  Ery- 
manthus ;  a  mountain  of  Arcadia.  Nigris ;  the  woods  being  of  dark 
pine. — 8.  Oragus ;  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  eight 
peaks,  now  Yedi  Bouroun,  i.  e.  The  Seven  Peaks.  Viridis  ;  opp.  to 
nigris,  as  abounding  in  greener  woods.    In  these  mountains  Diana 
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was  said  to  hunt. — 9.  Tempe ;  the  most  delightful  of  valleys,  in 
Thessaly,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. — 12.  /Va-. 
tema  lyra ;  it  was  the  gift  of  his  brother  Mercury,  the  inventor  of 
it.  See  Ode  10.  n.  6.— 16.  Pertoi  =  Parthos,  as  in  Ode  2.  n.  2^, 
The  Persse  and  Britanni  were  the  only  enemies  of  Rome  still  un- 
subdued. 


ODE  XXII.—Mktbb  VI. 
To  Aristius  Fuscus. 
Horace,  while  wandering  in  the  woods,  and  composing  verses  to 
Lalage,  came  suddenly  upon  a  monster  of  a  wolf,  that  ran  away  instead 
of  attacking  him.  On  this  hint  he  speaks  :  "  an  upright  and  innocent 
man,  he  says^ — let  this  escape  of  mine  be  my  proofs  has  nothing 
whatever  to  fear.  But  wherever  I  may  be,  whether  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  winter  of  the  north,  or  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  tropics, 
my  heart  will  ever  be  Lalage*s."  Aristius  Fuscus  was  a  poet,orator| 
and  grammarian ;  and  one  of  Horace's  intimate  friends. 


1.  The  genitives  are  after  the  Greek,  and  common  in  the  best 
Latin  pofetry. — 2.  Mauris;  for  Mauretanieis. — 6.  Syrtet  is  here  VLBed 
of  the  burning  sands  lying  upon  the  two  gulfs  between  Tripoli  and 
Barca. — 8.  Hydaspes;  now  the  VUcuta  (as  swift  as  an  arrow),  a 
riv€(r  of  the  Punjab.  Fahulosm,  rich  infaJtHes ;  because  of  the  storied 
current  of  the  wonderful  productions  &c.  of  that  country  ;  but  much 
that  seemed  incredible  then,  is  known  to  be  fact  now. — 1 1.  Expedire^ 
to  get  rid  of,  to  put  aside,  or  out  of  the  way, — 1 4.  Daunias,  ^avvidg, 
adoc  ri,  Daunia ;  the  southern  part  of  Apulia,  now  Terra  di  Bari,  a 
district  covered  with  oak- forests.  MUUaris,  famous  for  its  soldiers, 
— 15.  JubcB  teUus;  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  of  which  Juba  was 
then  king. — 17.  Pigris,  dpyoXc,  without  vegetation. — 19.  Malus  Jupiter, 
a  bad,  unhealthy  air.— 20.  Urget,  lies  heavily  upon,  —  22.  Domibut 
negata,  uninhabitable. 


ODE  XXITI.— Metre  IV. 
To  Chloe. 
The  poet  complains  of  Chlog's  shunnmg  him.  And  he  resembles 
her,  in  her  flight  from  him,  to  a  fawn  that  has  lost  its  dam,  and 
trembles  at  every  rustling  sound,  as  it  passes  thro*  the  thickets  in 
search  of  her.  The  beast  of  prey  pursues  the  poor  fawn,  he  tells 
her,  to  tear  it  in  pieces ;  but  that  his  pursuit  of  her  is  that  of  one 
who  loves  her  ;  and  he  reminds  her  that  she  is  now  of  age  to  change 
a  mother's  for  a  husband's  love. 

c  3 
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1.  Hinnuleo  =  hinnulo.—2,  Amist  pathless, — 4.  SUucb  (sUvcb) 
metu;  i.  e.  of  the  rustling  sounds  in  the  wood.--5.  InhorruU,  has 
rustled, — 10.  Frangere^  to  rend  in  pieces. — 12.  Tempestiva,  of  suitable 


ODE  XXIV.— Metre  III. 
To  Virgil. 
QuiMTiLios  Varus  of  Cremona,  an  admirable  judge  of  poetry,  and 
the  common  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  died  a.u.  730.  Horace 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  many  excellent  qualities,  and  exhorts 
Virgil  to  be  resigned  to  his  loss,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  a  calamity 
that  he  knows  to  be  irreparable. 


3.  Melpomene;  as  the  muse  of  the  passions.  Liquidam,  of  dear 
and  stoeet  sound, — 7.  Veritas  comprehends  uprightness,  i.  e.  truthful- 
ness in  action. — 8.  Inveniet,  The  verb  may  agree  with  the  last  only 
of  several  subjects,  under  enumeration,  as  here. — 11.  Frustra  pius, 
«ii»,  alas  !  all  your  prayers  ;  an  essentially  heathen  idea.  Non  ita 
oreditum,  little  thinhing  you  should  lose  ^tm,  when  you  commended 
him  to  the  gods  in  your  prayers. — 15.  Vance  imagini.  The  dead 
are  tUuXa,  spectres,  shades. — 16.  Virga  ;  his  cadaceus.  — 17.  Non 
lenis  recludere  {ad  redudenda)  fata  &c.,  to  reopen  the  way  to  life  once 
shut  by  the  fates, — 18.  Nigro  gregi,  for  ad  nigrum  (utnbrarum)  gregem. — 
20.  Nefas,  impossible ;  because  what  was  impcmiJble  was  considered 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  condemned  by  them  (jtefax). 


ODE  XXV.  (26.)— Metre  VIII. 
On  ^lius  Lamia. 
A.U.  724  and  725,  the  affairs  of  Parthia  occupied  the  general 
attention  at  Rome.  Tiridates  had  driven  King  Phraates  out  of  that 
country  ;  and  the  latter  had  fled  into  Scythia ;  raised  a  great  army 
there,  and  was  preparing  to  take  the  field.  "But  I  trouble  not 
myself,"  says  Horace,  "  in  these  matters.  I  am  urging  a  poet's  suit 
to  the  Muses  to  weave  a  crown  of  flowers  for  my  Lamia.''  Lucius 
^lius  Lamia  was  of  illustrious  birth  ;  was  consul  a.u.  756,  and 
died  A.u.  786.  He  was  therefore  comparatively  yoimg  at  the  date 
of  this  Ode. 

2.  ProtermSj  wanton,  unruly.  In  mare  Oreticum  ;  for  any  sea  ;  as 
miori  Hadriano,  Ode  16.  1.  4. — 3.  Constr. :  Uniee  securus  (not  the  least 
caring)  quis  nom.  rex  &c.,  quid  T,  &c.  or  quis  =  queis,  quibus.  D. 
'ApKroQ,  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  =  the  North. — 6.  Integris, 
iiKripdroic,  Eurip.,  untouched,  unsullied,  pure, — 9.  PimpleU,  voc.  fr. 
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niftirXi}t£  =  muse  ;  Pimpleft,  a  mountain  and  fountain  in  Thrace,  being 
a  favoarite  resort  of  the  Muses. — 10.  Fidibus  novU  &c.,  Ljfrio  ttraim 
new  {to  the  Romans), — 1 1.  See  Ode  1.  n.  34.    ScKsrare,  to  make  immortal. 


ODE  XXVI.  (27.)— Mbtrb  VIII. 

To   HIS  CoMPAlflONS. 

Imitated  from  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  ;  who  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  the  lighter  effusions  which  bear  his  name  ;  very  few  of  which 
are  really  his.  That  Anacreon's  genius  was  of  a  much  higher  order 
may  be  gathered  &x>m  this  Ode,  which  has  all  the  character  of  the 
authentic  fragments  of  the  Greek  poet.  "  Wine,"  says  Horace,  ''was 
never  intended  to  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed.  You  would  have  me 
drink  the  Falemian  with  you.  I  am  content  to  do  so,  if  you  will  leave 
quarrelling  to  Thracians ;  and — to  turn  to  more  appropriate  subjects 
— if  Megilla's  brother  will  confide  the  name  of  his  present  mistress  to 
me.'*  *'  Ah,'*  exclaims  the  poet  (after  the  secret  is  supposed  to  be 
entrusted  to  him),  ^unHappy  young  man  !  what  magic  power,  what 
god  even  will  be  able  to  rescue  you  from  so  dangerous  an  attach- 
ment as  this !" 


1.  The  scene  opens  just  as  the  guests  all  getting  quarrelsome  in 
their  cups.  Natis,  intended  by  nature, — 2.  See  Ode  16.  n.  9. — 4. 
Prohibete,  rettrain  from,  preserve  him  from,  Prohibeo  is  followed  by 
an  abl.  either  with  or  without  a.— 5.  'Accvacqc  ;  a  Persian  sword. 
The  Medes  and  Persians,  and  after  them  the  Parthians,  were  their 
swords  at  table.— 6.  Immane  quanltum  (as  6r.  Oavfiaar6v  haov) 
=  longissime.  D. — 8.  Presso ;  leant  on,  or  rested  on  the  cushion  (of 
the  couch).  The  ordinary  attitude  at  table  was  to  rest  the  left  elbow 
oh  the  cushion,  and  remain  quietly  leaning  upon  it. — 9.  Seteri  = 
autteri,  amari.  Falernian  wine  acquired  an  attractive  bitter  with 
age.  See  Cat.  27»  1. — 10.  Opuntia ;  of  Opus  (-untis),  a  city  of  Locris. 
— 12.  Vulnere  ,  ,  .  sagitta  =  a  looe-tDound  from  Cupid*s  arrows, — 
13.  Cessat  voluntas  1  Is  there  no  inclination  to  confess  to  me  9 — 14. 
Mercede,  terms. — 16.  Ingenuo,  worthy  of  you  {your  rank,  character), 
— 19.  Laborabas;  were  you  strugglim  with  (when  I  asked  you). 
Another  reading  lb,  laboras  in  &c,  UMrybdis ;  metaph.  =  a  nqxS' 
eious  mistress;  a  very  gulf  of  rapacity. — ^21.  Thessalis  venenis;  Thes- 
saly  was  famous  for  its  magicians  and  herbs  of  magic  power. — 23. 
Triformi;  because  the  Chimera,  a  monster  of  Lycia,  was  irpdoOc 
Xlwv,  5in9iv  5k  dpoKuv,  fikaati  ik  xi^Mipa,  Hom. 


ODE  XXVII.  (28.)— Mbtrb  X. 

Archttas. 

Thb  promontory  of  Matinum  was  not  far  from  Vennsiay  Horace's 
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birth-place.  On  the  shore  under  that  promontory  there  was  a  tomb 
which  was  popularly  said  to  be  that  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a 
geometrician,  astronomer,  and  statesman,  who  had  perished  there  by 
shipwreck.  The  poet,  touched  by  the  tale,  descants  in  a  new  and 
beautiful  manner  upon  what  was  a  favourite  theme  with  him, — the 
certainty  of  death.  A  mariner  as  he  passes,  is  supposed  to  see  the 
shade  of  the  unburied  Archytas,  wandering  along  the  shore,  and  to 
address  him  :  ^  Thou  who  couldst  subject  sea  and  land  to  thy  powers 
of  c&lculation,  and  even  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  even  thou  couldst 
not  escape  death.  Dead  too  are  Tantalus  and  Tithdnus,  and  Minos, 
the  beloved  of  the  gods,  and  thy  master  Pythagoras  himself  is  dead. 
No  one  can  escape  the  dread  god.'*  "  Even  so,"  replies  Archytas  (but 
see  n.  7)  ;  **  and  thus  I  have  fallen  before  him  ;  but  cast  thou  a  little 
sand  over  my  remains  :  an  act  of  kindness  easy  to  you,  but  such  as 
will  return  with  blessings  upon  your  head  ;  whereas  if  you  refuse, 
the  greatest  evils  will  be  your  portion."  The  time  of  the  dialogue 
must  be  supposed  to  be  not  long  after  the  shipwreck  of  Archytas, 
while  his  body  was  yet  unburied*  The  tomb  was  probably  erected 
long  after. 

1.  ArencB  memorem.  There  was  a  work  of  Archimedes  on  this 
subject. — 2.  Constr. :  Paroa  pvXv,  exig.  munera  te  cohibent  &c.,afew 
handfitU  of  earth  detain  thee  about  this  shore;  keep  tliee  upon  earth;  i.  e. 
*  but  for  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  (not  yet  given)  you  would  be  no 
longer  kept  here.'  Three  handfuls  of  earth  were  enough  burial,  but 
three  were  necessary,  to  let  the  shade  of  the  dead  pass  to  the  king- 
dom of  shades.  Tiiis  meaning  of  cohibent  is  more  consistent  with 
munera,  and  1.  23,  24,  than  that  of  M.,  hahent  te,  as  referring  to 
the  sand  on  which  the  body  was  lying. — 5.  Tentare  aliquid  =  ex- 
j^orarey  perscrutari  ;  to  search  into  the  nature  of  it,  &c.  —  6. 
Morituro,  doomed,  as  you  tuere,  to  die.—T.  Archytas'  part  in  this 
dialogue,  is  understood  by  some  to  begin  here  ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  best  division  ;  for  judice  te,  in  1.  14,  need  not  imply 
any  particular  deference  on  Archytas'  part,  to  the  speaker's  opi- 
nion ;  but  merely,  whom  you  know,  will  allow,  &c.  Pelopis  genitor  = 
Tantalus,  —  8.  TUhdnus ;  the  son  of  Laomedon,  and  husband  of 
Aurora,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  heaven  (remotus  in  auras), ^^ 
9.  Minos  was  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  Jupiter. — 10.  Tartara, 
the  infernal  regions.  £uphorbu8,  the  son  of  Panthoiis  (Panthoiden), 
was  killed  by  Menelaus  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  his  shield  was  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  At  a  later  period,  Pythagorias, 
who,  as  is  well-known,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
affirmed  that,  in  his  first  existence  on  earth,  he  had  been  this  Eu- 
phorbus ;  and  proved  it  by  recognizing  and  taking  down  his  shield 
from  the  place  where  it  hung  in  Juno's  temple.  Hence  H.  here 
speaks  of  Pythagoras  as  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo  deniissum.  — 11. 
JR^ffgref  to  take  down,  or  off,  that  which  has  been  nailed  up,  or 
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bunji:  up.  '  Altho'  by  attesting  the  time  of  Troy  in  taking  down  the 
shield  he  wore  then,  as  Euphorbus,  he  (showed  that  he)  had  yielded 
nothing  to  death  but  the  outer  man  only.' — 14.  Non  tordidut  auctoff 
no  mean  teacher  =  an  excellent  one, — 15.  Manet,  awaitt. — 17.  Furim; 
ever  present  in  battles.  See  j^n,  vii.  324. — 18.  Avidum,  greedv  of 
Tictims, — 19.  Densere,  anc.  for  densare,— 20,  Fugit,  has  ever  passed  by. 
When  a  victim  was  to  be  immolated,  some  hairs  were  first  plucked 
from  the  forehead,  and  offered  by  way  of  primitioB,  Proserpine  was 
thus  fabled  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  from  dying  persons,  as  victims 
offered  to  Pluto  :  see  ^n,  iv.  698  :  Nondum  iUi  fiavum  Proserpina 
tertice  crinem  AbsttUerat,  Strgioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo.** — 21.  Z)«- 
vexi,  setting,  Orion  set  early  in  November ;  a  time  when  stormy 
south  winds  usually  prevailed. — 22.  lUyricis  undiSy  the  Adriatic,  lUy- 
ria  is  washed  by  that  sea. — 23.  Maligntts  is  said  of  selfish,  churlish 
persons.  Had  the  mariner  grudged  the  slight  delay  requested  of 
him,  he  would  have  prolonged  the  unhappy  shade's  continuance  on 
earth.— 25.  Euros;  an  east  wind. — 26.  Venusince  plectantur  sUvcb 
&c.,  may  the  woods  of  Venusium  bear  the  brunt  of  the  storm,  and  you 
escape  it.  Hesperia ;  an  ancient  name  for  Italy. — 28.  Defiuat  =  fiow 
infidl  stream  to  you, — ^29.  Tarentum;  a  flourishing  commercial  city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Calabria,  founded  by  Taras,  son  of  Neptune. — 30. 
Negligis,  dost  thou  care  little.  , .  ?  Do  you  think  nothing  of  fdoing  me  a 
wrong,  which  will  be  visited  upon  those  who  come  after  you  1 — 31.  Te  natis 
=:  ex  te  natis,  Fors  et  =  fortasse  etiam. — 32.  Vices  superbcB  =  poet. 
vices  superbicB;  'the  rewfurd,  in  kind,  of  the  contempt  with  which 
you  spurned  my  prayer  :*  Gr.  dyriiroiva  trie  iijSpcwc. — 33.  *  I  shall 
not  be  left  without  the  prayers  you  have  refused  to  hear,  being 
avenged  upon  you.' — 35.  Licebit  curras,  you  may  continue  your  course 
(at  sea).  Cursus  is  constantly  thus  used,  not  so  frequency  ourrere* 
— 36.  Ter ;  three  was  a  ritual  number. 


ODE  XXVIII.  (29.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  Iccius. 
Iccius,  one  of  Horace's  friends,  and  a  man  devoted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  suddenly  determined  to  turn  soldier.  This  was  a.  u. 
727,  when  preparations  were  making  for  an  expedition  against 
Arabia,  under  iElius  Gallus  ;  which  however  did  not  take  place  till 
A.n.  730,  and  then  signally  failed.  Iccius  was  preparing  for  his 
campaign,  when  Horace  thus  rallies  him  on  the  subject.  It  appears 
from  Ep.  i.  12,  that  the  warlike  philosopher  returned  after  all  to  his 
literary  studies. 

3.  Sabosa;  the  kingdom  of  which  Saba  was  the  capital,  and  part  of 
Arabia  Felix. — 4.  Medo ;  i.  e.  the  Parthian. — 8.  Puer  ex  aula;  a 
royal  page.  Ad  cyathum  statui  ( =  stare) ;  to  be  appointed  oup-bearer : 
so,  jtmer  a  cyatho,  a  cup-bearer. — 9.  The  Seres,  here  alluded  to,  were 
a  people  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindostan,  in  the  modem 
Mysore,  where  is  the  city  of  8era^  or  Serin^'^XASXi.— \^.  At^-^^a 
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montUms  =  in  arduos  monies, — 14.  Panaetius  of  Rhodes  was  a  famous 
Stote  philosopher,  and  a  great  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lselius. 
Cicero,  in  his  De  Oficiis,  made  considerable  use  of  a  work  of  Panse- 
tiils,  irept  tov  KaBrjKovroe,  Sooratieam  domum,  a  home  fuU  of  the 
Hfritings  of  the  Soeratio  school ;  of  which  were  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
See  Ode  16.  n.  2. — 16.  Ibem,  of  Spanish  iron. 


ODE  XXIX.  (30.)— Metre  VI. 

To  Venus. 

Air  invocation  to  Venus,  to  come  with  Cupid,   the   Graces,  the 

Nymphs,  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  Mercury,  and  take  up  her 

abode  with  them  in  the  little  chapel  dedicated  to  her  by  Glycera. 


1.  Cnidtts;  a  town  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Paphos;  a  town  of 
Cyprus.  See  Ode  10.  n.  1,  on  the  csesura. — 6.  Fervidus  puer  = 
Cupid, — 6.  The  Graces  were  represented  in  loose  and  flowing  gar- 
ments.— 7.  Parum  comis  sine  te;  Youth  and  Beauty  mutually  com- 
mend each  other. — 8.  Mercury  was  associated  with  Venus  (a  statue 
of  him  used  to  be  placed  in  temples  of  Venus),  to  signify  probably 
the  subtle  persuafflve  power  of  beauty. 


ODE  XXX.  (31.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  Apollo. 
A.u.  726,  Augustus  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  What  has  the  poet 
to  ask  of  Apollo,  says  H.,  at  his  inauguration?  He  asks  not  for 
riches  ;  he  asks  not  for  the  means  of  sensual  indulgence.  A  simple 
life  is  his  choice.  He  asks  only  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  what  he 
has  in  health  of  body,  and  soundness  of  mind. 


T.  DedvoaO^m ;  used  of  the  god  of  the  temple  dedicated,  as  well  as 
the  temple. — 2,  Novum;  because  libations  were  made  with  the  wine 
of  the  current  year. — 4.  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia as  benignissimcB  urbis  Romoe  nutrices.  Ferax ;  is  properly  used 
of  the  soil  that  produces .;  here,  of  the  produce  itself  =  abundant. — 
6.  JEstuosa  Calabria ;  where  flocks  were  pastured  during  the  winter- 
season. — 7.  Liris ;  now  the  Garigliano,  a  river  between  Latium  and 
Campania.^ — 8.  Mordet ;  so  rodit,  Lr.  radvbt  terit,  because  a  river  takes 
dff  with'  it  portions  of  its  banks. — 9.  Calena,  of  Coles ;  in  Campania 
&mouB  for  its  vines.  Premerefalcef  to  prune, — 11.  Exsiccet,  drain  ovA,, 
-^^jvdtdU }  prop,  vessels  of  earthenware  in  use  on  sacred  occasions  ; 
but  (Ars  Poet,,  1.  434)  the  word  was  used  latterly  of  any  large  and 
handsomd- vessel. — 12.  Bepc^rata  =::  permutata^  exchanged  for  =  bought 
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with.  The  merchant,  trading  beyond  seas  (see  Ode  1.  n.  16),  takes 
Greek  wine«  in  exchange  for  articles  of  merchandize  brought  from 
the  east. — 16.  Impune,  without  danger. — 16.  Leret,  setting  lightly  (on 
the  stotnach). —  18.  LatoH  (Aari^c),  0 !  ton  of  LcUona.  Constr. : 
Precor  (ut)  denes  mVii,  et  valido  {in  good  bodily  health)  . . .  et  integra 
cum  mente,frui  paratis  {what  I  have)  et  non  degere  . . . 


ODE  XXXI.  (32.)— Metke  VI. 

To  HIS  Ltre. 

It  was  probably  a  request  either  from  Augustus  or  Maecenas,  that 

gave  rise  to  this  Ode.    The  poet  apostrophizes  bis  lyre  ;  and  sings 

the  praises  of  Alcseus,  whose  genius  had  often  inspired  his  own. 


1.  Posgimur  =  potcUur  a  noins  carmen,  Vacui  =  oUosi. — 5.  Letbio 
cvoit  Alaxus. — 6.  Quiferox  &c.  Alcteus  fought  against  Myrsilus  and 
Pittacus,  the  tyrants  of  his  country.  (Sive)  inter  arma  =  in  castrit* 
— 9.  Liberum  =  Bacchum. — 11.  A  young  friend  of  Alcaeus.  —  13. 
Dapibus  &c.  See  II,  i.  602. — I!}.  Cumque  'cocanti  =  quaudocumque 
wcen^. 


ODE  XXXII.  (33.)— Mbttre  III. 
To  Albius  Tibullus. 
Horace  endeavours  in  this  Ode  to  console  his  friend  Tibullus,  the 
celebrated  poet,  for  the  preference  shown  by  his  faithless  mistress 
for  another  and  a  younger  lover.  He  reminds  him,  that  his  is  not 
the  only  case  of  the  kind,  and  cites  other  instances,  his  own  among 
them,  of  the  perversity  of  the  passion  of  love.  But  such,  he  adds, 
is  the  wish  of  the  great  goddess  of  love,  who  delights  in  this  capricious 
exercise  of  her  power. 

1.  Memor,  ever  thinking  of. — 2.  Neu  miterabiles  &c.,  cuid  ceoue  to 
repeat  {these)  doleful  strains.  —  3.  Cur  =  quod,  because  unus.  —  4. 
Lasafide,  in  violation  of  her  vow  of  love  to  you.  ProBniteatf  outshine 
you  {in  her  farour). — 6.  Tenui  fronte,  for  his  low  forehead ;  considered 
beautiful  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans. — 1.  Dedinat,  intr. 
inclines  from  her  («oimrrf«).— 9.  AduUero  =  libertine. — 10.  Impares^ 
ill-suitea  to  each  other. — 11.  Fomuu  atque  animos^  persons  and  dispoei' 
tions. — 12.  ScBvo  cum  joco  ;  i.  e.  sport  to  Venus,  but  misery  to  those 
thus  unequally  yoked  together. — 13.  Mdior  Venus,  a  beauty  of  better 
rank;  or,  of  better  nature. — 14.  Compede;  us.  pi. — 15.  Acriorymore 
impetuous. — 16.  Ourvantis  &c.,  breaking  into  bays  the  coast  of  Cala- 
bria. 
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ODE  XXXIII.  (34.)— Metre  VIII. 
Op  Himself. 
A  VIOLENT  clap  of  thunder  occurring  on  a  fine  clear  day,  Horace  was 
much  aflfected  by  it.  He  received  it  as  a  proof  of  the  Deity's  concern- 
ing himself  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  ;  and  he  reproaches  himself 
for  the  religious  indifference  which  the  seductions  of  a  false  phi- 
losophy had  heretofore  produced  in  him. 


2.  Insaniens  sapientia  =  <ro(l>ia  d<ro<l>ogf  a  witless  philosophy ;  that 
of  Epicurus,  who  taught  that  the  gods  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  this  nether  world.  SapienticB  consulttts,  a  pro- 
fessor and  teacher  of  philosophy ;  as  juris  consultus  =  one  teamed  in  the 
law. — 4.  Iterare  cursus  rdictos,  to  return  to  tlie  paths  I  had  forsaken  ; 
i.  e.  to  simplicity  of  belief. — 6.  Diespiter  =  Jupiter ;  fr.  dies,  anc.  gen., 
and  pater. — 7-  Plerumquey  usually.  Purum  =  the  clear  X^Jk^).— 9. 
Bruta  =  ponderous,  massy  (anc.  meaning)  ;  or,  insensate, — 10.  Tcena- 
rus ;  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now  Cape  Matapan,  where  there  was 
a  cavern,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  infernal  regions. 
See  Ode  16.  n.  6. — 11.  Finis ;  because  Mount  Atlas  was  considered  as 
the  end  of  the  world. — 13.  Insignem  attentiat,  reduces  to  insignificance 
the  high  and  mighty  man. — 14.  PromenSf  bringing  forth  {to  light)  ;  i.  e. 
Betting  in  a  conspicuous  position.  Apex  is  elsewhere  used  by  H.  for 
the  tiara,  or  regal  head-dress  of  eastern  monarchs  ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  interpreted  here  of  any  badge  of  sovereign   power.     Hinc 

hie,  from  one  person on  another. — 15.  Stridore  acuto 

{alarum).     Fortune  is  represented  with  wings,  as  significant  of  fre- 
quent and  rapid  change. 


ODE  XXXIV.  (35  )~Metre  VIII. 
To  Fortune. 
At  Antium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volsci,  there  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Fortune.  It  contained  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  called 
FortuncB  tictrices  Antiates.  The  goddess  is  the  subject  of  this  noble 
Ode.  In  the  close  H.  beseeches  the  goddess  to  be  propitious  to  the 
expeditions  which  Augustus  was  preparing  against  the  Britons  and 
Arabians.  He  laments  over  the  impiety  and  ferocity  of  the  gene- 
ration in  which  he  lived  ;  a  generation  bom  in  the  midst  of  civil 
wars,  and  characterized  by  their  crimes.  And  he  entreats  the 
goddess  to  direct  the  energies  of  Rome  in  future  against  her  distant 
foes. 


^ 


2.  PrcBsens  tollere  =  potens    toUere.    Power,  at  the    moment  of 
action,  iaprcBsens  to  the  observation.    ^  Grod  is  a  very  present  help  in 
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trouble."  P«.xlvi.  1.^4.  Funeribus  =  infiinera. — 6.  Rurii  eolonui  ; 
the  farmer  or  labourer  on  another  man's  estate. — 7*  BUhyna  carina  ; 
a  vessel  built  of  timber  of  Bithynia  or  Pontus  ;  so  Ode  12,  PotUiea 
pinus, — 8.  Carpathium  pelagtu;  fr.  Carpathus,  now  Soarpanto,  an 
idand  between  Rhodes  and  Crete. — 9.  The  Dacians  and  nomad  (pro- 
Jvai)  Scythians  were  formidable  enemies  to  Rome.  —  14.  Stantem 
odumnam  ;  a  standing  pillar  is  a  symbol  of  continued  public  prospe- 
rity.— 15.  Obserre  the  cry  imitated :  *  ad  arma,*  *ad  ctrma  I*  Arma^ 
arma  loquuntur,  Ov.  Met,  xii.  244.  See  also  ^n.  ii.  668.  —  17* 
Anteit  (diss,  always) :  as  the  attendant  slave  walks  before  his  master. 
— 1 8.  Claws  trabales  &c.  All  these  thing  are  symbolical  of  a  power  that 
iixes^  settles  immoveably  :  da'oo  trahalifigere  aliquid  was  proverbially 
used :  Ut  hoc  beneJUmfn,  quemadmodum  dieiturf  davo  trabali  Jigerei, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5.  21.  The  cunei,  unci,  and  liquidum  plumhumy  each 
had  their  use  in  driving  or  grappling  tight,  and  cementing.  It  is 
said  that  a  picture  existed  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Antium, 
representing  Necessity  with  the  clavi  &c.  IH, — ^22.  Nee  (se)  comiUm 
abtugat  =  does  not  refuse  to  be  your  companion ;  when  you  become 
Adverse  Fortune,  and  oblige  the  once  rich  man  to  quit  his  wealthy 
mansion  with  you.— 23.  Mutata  teste  =  mutatasorte;  because  pros- 
perity and  adversity  declare  themselves  in  the  outward  appearance. 
— 28.  Pariter  (Jerre)  =  together  with  him.  Ddosiferre  =  {too)  faith- 
less to  bear;  meanly  shirking  the  yoke  they  were  bound  to  help  their 
friend  to  bear.  H.  uses  with  the  Latin  infinitive  all  the  admissible 
constructions  of  the  Greek. — 30.  Becens  exameUf  the  new  levies^ — 32. 
The  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. — 33.  H.  here  alludes  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  civil  wars.— 36.  Unde,  from  what  ?  —  38.  *  The  sword> 
whose  edge  has  been  turned  {retusum)  upon  the  bodies  of  our  coun- 
trymen, forge  anew,  on  a  fresh  anvil,  for  service  against  the  enemies 
of  Rome.' 


ODE  XXXV.  (36.)— Metre  II. 
On  the  Return  op  Plotius  Numida. 
Plotius  Numida,  one  of  Horace's  friends,  served  in  an  expedition  of 
Augustus  against  the  Cantabrians,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Spain,  and  the 
last  that  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms.  He  returned  from  it  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years  ;  and  the  following  Ode  was  written  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  retium. 


1.  Fidibus;  the  use  of  music  at  sacrifices  was  general  among  the 
Romans. — 4.  Hesperia  is  used  here,  and  in  Ode  2.  n.  14,  for  Spain, 
after  its  etymological  meaning  (the  land  of  the  west)  :  elsewhere,  it 
stands  for  Italy. — 7*  Lamia;  see  Ode  21. — 8.  Lamia,  who  was  of  a 
very  noble  family,  had  been  chosen  king  in  the  games  of  the  children 
of  his  age :  it  is  to  this  that  H.  alludes  in  these  lines.  See  Epist.  I. 
i.  69  :  Pueri  ludentes,  Bex  eris,  aiunt,  PuertuB,  sync,  for  )^i>i«nXvft. — 
9.  When  the  age  of  boyhood  (pumtia)  va»  iuM«ft^,VJCL^^wfia^g,\aa». 
•    PART  I.  d 
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dhaitged  the  drefts  peculiar  to  that  age  (toga  prcBteoita)^  for  the  toga 
viritU,  probably  when  about  fifteen.— 10.  Cressa  =  Cretica,  of  chalk 
{Urra  Cretica).  Grata  ftota,  a  white  mark;  a  custom  derived  from  a 
people  of  Thrace,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  used  to  throw  white 
stones  into  a  vase,  to  n^ark  the  lucky  days ;  and  black  stones,  to 
mark  the  unlucky. — 1 1 .  Neu  promptce  &c.,  let  there  be  no  meamred- 
Hte  {modus)  of  the  wine-jar  brottght  out  of  the  cellar, — 12.  Salius  =: 
qui  est  Saliorum,  The  S.  were  priests  of  Mars  ;  their  annual  pro- 
oessiond  iliclnded  festive  dancing,  &c. — 13.  Midti  D.  men,  great 
drinker  (the*  she  be), — 14  Bassum  mncaty  beat  B.  (to-day)  in  ike 
Thracian  draught;  i,  e.  Let  even  B.  drink  as  much  (to-day)  as  D. 
Amystide,  The  "AfAVtrriQ  (fiviiv)  was  probably  a  single  draught, 
draining  the  cup,  without,  i.  «.,  closing  the  lips. — 16.  Breve,  of  shM't 
duration. 


ODE  XXXVI.  (87.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  HIS  Companions. 
In  the  autumn  of  a.u.  724,  M.  T.  Cicero,  the  son,  at  that  time 
consul,  brought  home  the  tidings  of  the  deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. Horace  raises  a  triumphant  song  of  joy  at  the  news  ;  exults 
over  the  fallen  queen,  who  had  dared  to  dream  of  becoming  the  mis- 
trees  of  Rome  ;  but  does  not  even  allude  to  Antony,  either  out  of 
deference  to  the  dignity,  from  which  he  had  fallen,  or  in  grateful 
consideration  of  his  former  services  to  his  country. 


2.  Saliares  dapes,  as  rich  as  those  of  the  Salii ;  priests  of  Mars, 
for  whom,  on  all  festive  occasions,  rich  repasts  were  prepared. 
— 3.  Pvlxinar;  the  cushion  of  a  couch  ;  hence  the  couch  itself. 
Ornare  pulvinar  dapibus  =  adstrUere  dapes  pulvinaribus.  D.  At  times 
of  public  thanksgivings  {supplicationes),  the  ceremony  of  the  Lectis- 
temium  took  place ;  i,  e.  the  images  of  the  gods  were  laid  upon 
couches  (jmlmna^r  here)  arranged  i*ound  the  altars,  upon  which  the 
richest  repasts  had  been  set  out. — 4.  Erat  perhaps  expresses  the 
poet's  impatience  :  **It  ought  before  this  to  have  been  done  ;*'  because  he 
would  fain  have  seen  every  thing  complete  at  the  time  he  spoke. 
—5.  Antehac  (scan  as  dissyll.)  n^as  (erat),  Ccecubum  (vinum);  see 
Ode  17.  n.  9.  Observe  the  neglect  of  the  usual  ceesura  here  and 
1.  14  ;  and  for  similar  instances,  see  0.  iv.  13.  17  ;  and,  after  elision, 
'  0.  i.  16.  21  ;  ii.  17.  21,  add  ii.  12.  26,  omitted  in  this  Ed.  — 
7.  Dementes,  insanely  conceived.  —  9.  Turpium  ;  the  eunuchs  and 
profligate  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court.  —  10.  Morbo,  defilement. 
Impotens,  headstrong  (enough), — 13.  Vix  una  &c.  The  fact  is  con- 
trary to  the  poet's  statement.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  Cleo- 
patra fled  with  sixty  ships  before  the  crisis  of  the  engagement ; 
but  Antony's  fleet  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  action  ;  the  single 
gaUey  excepted  in  which  he  himself  escaped. — 14.  Mareotieo  {vino) ; 
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an  aromatic  wine,  from  a  vine  grown  in  the  enyirona  of  the 
Lake  Mareotis,  not  far  from  Alexandria.  The  poet  attributes 
the  flight  of  Cleopatra  to  an  infatuated  state  of  mind,  in  great  mea- 
sure produced  by  indulgence  in  this  wine  ;  but,  he  aidds,  Octavius's 
pursuit  of  her  {remit  o/durgent),  forced  upon  her  a  sense  of  the  real 
terrors  that  surrounded  her.— 20.  HcBtnonia;  the  poetical  name  of 
Thessaly.— 21.  Fatale  monstrum  ;  Cleopatra,  destined  by  the  Fates 
to  be  a  dire  evil  tu  Rome.  —  23.  She  attempted  to  kill  herself  ■ 
after  the  battle,  but  was  prevented  by  Proculeius. — 24.  She  then 
designed  to  transport  her  fleet  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
so  imike  her  way  (as  Florus  says)  in  Oceanum,  and  to  the  latewUs  ora» 
here  mentioned. — 24.  Reparatitf  sought  instead,  or,  protided  Kendf 
witk  in  lieu  of  her  own.— 29.  2).  «i.  ferodory  becoming  haughtier  ttiu, 
afUir  Ae  had  deliberately  planned  her  death, — 30.  LUmrnai  (naves) ; 
hght-built,  swift  vessels,  made  after  the  model  of  the  pirate-vessels 
of  the  Libumi,  a  people  of  Illyria.  See  Ep.  I.  /Sow,  hoetUe.  In- 
vident,  refuting  in  her  pride  and  hate  of  Rome. — 31.  PriwUa,  a  queen 
no  longer, — 32.  2Vttini^  =  cul  triumphum. 


ODE  XXXVII.  (38.)— MroiB  VI. 

To  HIS  •  PUER  A  CtATHO.' 

HoRACS  directs  his  table  to  be  prepare4  in  the  simplest  possible 


1.  Pernoot;  the  rich,  luxurious  stvle  of  living  of  the  Persians  was 
proverbial. — 2,  Philyra  (^iX^pa) ;  the  thin,  inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree,  used  for  thread  or  string. — 3.  Mitte,  i.  e.  omitte  =  noil — 6. 
Constr. :  Ckiro,  nihil  myrto  teduhu  (in  your  m$h  to  please  me)  aUabores; 
my  msh  is,  that  you  take  no  trouble  to  add  any  thing  &c. — 7*  Areta, 
dose-trained. 


BOOK  II. 


ODE  I.— Mbtbb  VIII. 

To  ASINIUS  POLLIO. 

AsiNius  PoLLio  had  long  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affiurs  of  his 
country ;  but  from  a.u.  716,  he  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  and  a.u.  723  gave  it  up  altogether  :  declining  at  that  time 
to  take  part  with  Octavianus  against  Antony.  From  that  period 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature  ;  he  wrote  some  tragedies, 
and  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  seyenteen  V^^Va.   '^wwsfe  «^- 
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presses  his  admiration  of  Pollio's  Works  ;  but  their  subject  awakens 
in  him  painful  recollections  of  the  civil  wars,  and  he  deplores 
their  evils  in  several  noble  stanzas.  He  then  suddenly  checks  him- 
self, and  bids  his  Muse  cease  a  strain  more  suited  to  the  solemn  lyre 
of  Simonides. 


1.  Cffisar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  formed  the  first  triumvirate 
(arava  prindpum  amidtias),  au.  694,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Cse- 
cilins  Metellus,  and  L.  Afranius.  Horace  had  good  reason  for 
dating  the  civil  wars  from  that  event,  although  hostilities  did  not 
commence  till  ten  years  later. — 2.  Modot;  the  plans  pursued  on 
each  side.— 4.  Prineipum  &c.;  the  allusion  is  to  both  triumvirates. — 
6.  PeriouloBCB  plenum  aleas  ;  a  work  full  of  diffictdty  and  danger;  a 
dangerous  hazard;  proverbially  used  from  the  throw  of  the  dice. — 
8.  Suppontoi  &c.,  lurking  under  the  seemingly  dead  ashes. — 9.  Paullum 
&e.,for  a  little  while  let  the  Tragic  Muse  absent  herself  &c. ;  i.  e,  while 
you  are  engaged  on  your  history.  —  11.  Ordinaris  =  ordinaveris. 
Ordinare  (awrdeeuv),  prop,  of  the  labours  of  the  historian.  Muntis 
is  said  of  a  self-imposed  task.  Grande  munus  Cecropio  &c.,  you 
wiU  return  to  (resume)  your  high  office  of  a  Tragic  writer,  on  the  or  with 
Ceoropian  (Athenian)  cothurnus;  i.  e.  with  a  sublimity  worthy  of  Atliens 
itsdf  So  Virgil  of  the  same  Asinius  Pollio  :  Sophodeo  tua  carmina 
dig'na  eotkumo.  Eel.  viii.  10. — 14.  PoUio's  eloquence  as  an  advocate 
(13),  and  a  statesman  (14),  is  here  noticed. — 16.  a.u.  715,  Pollio 
triumphed  over  the  Parthini,  or  Dalmatee,  a  people  of  lUyricum. — 
17,  &c.  H.  here  speaks,  as  if  transported  by  the  power  of  the  his- 
torian into  the  very  midst  of  the  events  related  by  him. — 23.  Cuncta 
terrarum,  the  whole  toorW.— 24.  Atrox,  stern,  inflexOle ;  in  a  good 
sense. — 26.  Constr.  :  Juno,  et  quisquis  deorum,  Afris  amicior,  impo- 
tens  {unaUe  to  resist  the  Romans)  cesserat  ( =  excesserat)  teUwe 
inuUa  &c. ;  Juno  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  special  protectress  of 
Africa  ;  see  0.  iii.  3.  Excedere  is  used  of  the  gods  of  a  nation  de- 
parting from  it,  upon  its  conquest  by  its  enemies.  See  ^n.  ii.  351. 
Excessere  omnes,  adytis,  arisque  relictis,Di,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat, 
— 27.  Victorum  nepotes  rettuUt  &c.,  have  now  offered  up  in  retaliation  the 
grandsons  of  the  victors,  as  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  Jugurtlia.  Ten 
thousand  of  Pompey's  followers  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus. — 31. 
Medis  =  Parthis. — 34.  Dauniw  adj.,  JDaunian,  i.  e.  Apulicm  = 
Roman.— 37.  Procax,  too  bold. — 38.  Retractes  =  tractes,  Vecemunera 
ncBnice;  such  subjects  as  better  become  the  Cea/n  Mum;  the  sad  and 
solemn  strains  of  Simonides  of  Ceos. — 39.  DioncBo  sub  antro,  in  some 
ea/oe  of  Venus',  Dione  was  the  mother  of  Venus ;  and  Venus  her- 
self was  sometimes  so  called. 


ODE  II.— Meibe  VI. 

To  Sallustius  Cbispus. 

An  Odo  on  the  right  use  of  riches :  exemplified,  according  to  the 
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poet,  by  Sallnst's  own  use  of  the  great  riches  which  he  inherited 
from  the  wealthy  historian^  his  unde. 


I.  Cdor,  no  colowr  (to  attract). — 2.  Inin^  lamncB  Ae.,  no  fiiend 
to  ike  preoUnu  metals  uniett  U  thine  from  a  rufht  ute  of  it. — 5.  Cains 
Procnieias  Varro  Murena,  a  Roman  knight,  shared  his  property  with 
his  two  brothers,  who  had  lost  erery  thing  by  their  adhesion  to 
Pompey  in  the  eivil  wars.— 6.  No^nu  an\im% ;  Gr.  for  propter  animum. 
— 7*  ^^  =  f>dtet,  MOnente  tolfi,  ^uU  droojpt  not,  ui^ring.  Me- 
tneiu  tolvi  =  qucB  non  potett  tohi.  Tirg.  Cteo,  i.  246 :  Arctot  me* 
tuenUi  CBqviore  tingi, — 10.  'Than  if  both  Afriea  and  Spain  were  yonrs.' 
— 11.  Oadetj  Cadiz.  Uterque  Poenut;  both  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves, and  their  nnmerons  colonies  in  Spain. — 12.  Uni  (se.  tUn). — 
13.  The  man  greedy  of  riches,  is  likened  to  a  dropsical  subject :  the 
disease  in  each  case  grows  by  what  gratifies  it — 17.  Constr. :  Virtut 
(tnte  morality)  di$ndeng  pUbi  (d^eringfrom  the  vtdgar  in  judgment), 
exmU  PknuMten,  redditum  §olio  Cyri  beatorum  numero  (will  not  reckon 
the  erud  Pkraatet,  king  of  the  Pcnihiam,  happy,  notwithttanding 
his  rettoraiion  to  the  Arone  of  Cynu),  — 18.  Beatorum;  note  the 
elision  of  the  last  syllable  of  this  line  by  the  commencing  vowel  of 
the  next ;  and  for  similar  instances,  see  0.  ii.  16.  34  ;  0.  iii.  2.  22  : 
and  with  the  Adonic,  see  n.  1.  2. 19. — 19.  Populumque  falme  dedoeet 
uH  rodbus,  teaehet  men  not  to  ute  false  nametfor  thingt, — 21.  'Assigning 
a  lasting  crown,  and  the  unfading  lanrel-wreath  of  victory  to  that 
man  only,  be  he  who  he  may,  who  («m,  quitquit)  can  have  nnder  his 
eyes  vast  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pass  them  by  without  casting 
back  a  longing  look  in  their  direction.' 


ODE  III.— Mitre  VIII, 
To  Dellius. 
Dkluus  had  become  so  fiunous  for  chai^;ing  his  party  in  the  dTil 
wars,  that  Messala  wittily  named  him  detultorem  beUorum  dmUmn, 
in  aUusion  to  the  detuUor  of  the  circus,  who  rode  two  horses  at  the 
same  time,  vaulting  at  pleasm'e  from  one  to  the  other.  The  poet 
recommends  to  his  friend  a  staid  and  calm  mind,  under  all  the  dr- 
cnmstances  of  life,  as  most  befitting  one  doomed  to  die.  He  bids 
him  enjoy  life,  while  it  lasts;  remembering  that  the  di^  is  coming 
when  he  will  be  called  upon  to  rengn  all  h»  has,  and  submit  to  that 
stem  law,  which  subjects  every  child  of  man  to  deaths  the  most 
exalted  as  well  as  the  most  abased. 


4.  Moriture,  you  who  mutt  die,  —  6.  Bemoto  gramine ;    in  tomi 
teduded  nook  in  the  green  iddt,—^  Nota  =  codb.    On  csh^t)  ^^oofc- 
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▼easel  the  year  of  the  wine's  yintage  was  marked  by  the  imprint 
(nota)  of  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  that  year,  or  at  least  of  one  of 
them.  The  interior  nota  was  the  nota  on  vessels  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  cellar  ;  and  therefore  of  the  oldest  wine.  —  11.  Et 
Mi^pto  &c.,  and  the  nriJUy-patting  water  works  U»  quivering  way 
(laborat  trepidare)  in  a  winding  ttream, — 16.  Dum  res  (patitur)  = 
fiAile  nothing  hinders.  <Sbrorum,  the  Fates. — 18.  Flatus;  see  0.  i.  2. 
n.  13. — 21.  Inachus;  the  first  king  of  Argos. — 23.  Sub  divo,  under 
the  heavens  =  here  on  earth. — 25.  Cogi  (as  compelli)  is  said  of  flocks 
driven  by  their  shepherd  ;  here  of  shades  under  the  conduct  of  Mer- 
cury. See  0.  i.  9.  n.  18.— 26.  The  goddess  Necessity  (Molpa, 
*AvdyKii)  is  represented  as  shaking  an  urn,  containing  in  it  the  lots 
of  all  men.  Every  man's  lot  {sors),  destined  to  come  out  (exiturd)^ 
sooner  or  later  &c.,  is  shaken  (verseUur)  in  that  urn.  He  whose  lot 
was  shaken  out,  died. — 28.  Impositura  {sors)  nos  eymbcB ;  into  (Charon's) 
boatf  for  a  banishment  from  this  world  that  is  to  know  no  end. 


ODE  IV.— Metre  VI. 

To  Xanthias  of  Phocis. 

The  poet,  finding  his  friend  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  love  for  a 
beautiful  female  slave,  archly  reminds  him  of  heroes  of  old,  who  had 
similarly  fallen  ;  and  in  a  like  vein  suggests  the  impossibility  of  one 
so  lovely,  so  attached,  and  so  disinterested  as  Phyllis,  coming  of 
other  than  gentle,  not  to  say,  regal  blood. 


1.  Ne  sitpudori  tibi  {amor  andUce)  ;  consider  it  not  as  something  to 
he  ashamed  of. — 2.  Prius,  long  before  yoa.— 3.  Brisets,  Hippodamia; 
also  called  B.,  the  daughter  of  Brises,  priest  of  Apollo.  C.  D. — 
6.  T^cmessce ;  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  petty  princes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Troy.  Iggf  If  in  the  same  word,  a  mute  and  the  liqaids  I,  r, 
— ^and,  in  Greek  words,  the  liquids  «i, »,  as  well  as  I,  r, — follow  a  natu- 
rally short  vowel,  the  vowel  may  be  either  retained  short,  or  length- 
ened ;  as  in  ten^lbrse,  pStris,  Stlas  (see  0.  i.  10.  1),  TScmessa,  c^cnus, 
PrScnes ;  but  not  against  constant  usage  :  e.  g.arbitror,  genitrix  &c. ; 
in  which  the  penultima  is  never  long  :  pigra,  pTgre  &c.  pigritia  (from 
plger),  in  which  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  short. — 7*  Medio  in  triumpho,  in 
the  very  hour  of  his  triumph  (veer  Troy).— 8.  Virgine  rapta,  Cassan- 
dra;  who  had  been  violated  by  Ajax  Oileus.  C.  D.  Ardere  aliqua 
and  ardere  aliquam,  are  both  used.— 10.  Thesscdo  mctore,  Achilles 
Ademptus  Hector,  Hector's  death.— 1 1 .  Tradidit,  delivered  over.  Leviora 
toUi,  an  easier  conquest ;  lit.  more  easy  to  be  overthrown.— 13.  Nesdas 
an  ( =  fortasse),  mayn't  it  be  that,  perchance  it  even  is  so,  that.  Beati, 
high  in  honour.— \5.  Certe  =  who  can  doubt,howeoer,  but  that.  Penates 
iniquos,  hostile  Penates.— XT.  Crede  =  of  this  {at  any  rate)  be  sure, 
Jfote  the  lurking  fun  in  ail  these  conclusions  about  her  birth. — 
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22.  Integer  J  heart-whole:  or,  innoeendy  (in  respect  of  his  friend). 
Fuge  (=  noli)  tuspicari,  be  not  jealous  ^  one,— 2'A,  Cujus  astat  trepi- 
dcmt,  vihote  age  it  quickly  moving  on.  Trepidamt ;  a  metaphor  firom 
the  first  trembh'ng  motion  (pBTruv)  of  the  descending  scale. — 24. 
Gaudere,  to  bring  to  a  dote.    Lustrum ;  a  space  of  five  years.  C,  D, 


ODE  V.  (6.)— Metre  VI. 
To  Septimics. 
Septimius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  Horace's  intimate  friend.  In  the 
greatness  of  his  affection  for  him,  Septimius  was  ready  to  follow  him 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  world  ;  but  H.  tells  him  that  the  wish  of  his 
heart  was  to  make  Tibur  the  retreat  of  his  old  age.  But  if  this 
might  not  be,  Tarentum  should  be  his  choice.  Let  me  live  at  Taren- 
tum  ;  I  love  no  other  place,  he  says,  so  well  as  Tarentum  ;  there  let 
our  home  be  ;  and  there  let  your  tears  fall  upon  my  grave. 


1.  Oades,  Cadiz, — 2.  The  Cantabrians,  a  race  of  mountaineem 
inhabiting  the  modem  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Guipuscoa,  were  for  ten 
years  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  Note  the  running  in  here 
of  the  first  and  second  lines,  each  into  that  which  follows  ;  tliere  are 
similar  instances  in  O.  iii.  8.  3  and  27;  0.  iv.  6.  11. — 11.  18  :  the  con- 
necting word  is  one  in  close  construction  with  the  latter  line ;  e.  g.  con- 
junction, pronoun,  preposition. — 3.  Syrtes;  now  the  Gulfs  of  Sydra 
and  Gabis. — 6.  Argeo  ('Apyci^f),  us.  Argivo,  See  0.  i.  16.  n.  2.— 
10.  Now  the  GiUasOf  a  little  stream  near  Tarentum.  PeUitis;  the 
wool  of  Tarentum  was  in  high  repute.  The  sheep  used  to  be  wrapped 
in  skins  (pdlitce),  that  the  wool  might  not  be  affected  by  the  weather^ 
nor  torn  by  brambles. — 12.  Phalanthus  led  a  colony  (the  Parthenii) 
to  Tarentum  from  Sparta  b.c  700.  0.  D. — 13.  Praster  cmnes  (an- 
gulos). — 14.  Hynutto  ;  i.  e.  to  (the  honey  of)  Mount  Hymettus. 
Note  in  this  line  a  short  caesural  syllable  lengthened ;  for  similar 
instances,  see  0.  iii.  6.  17  ;  14.  20.  —  16.  Deoedunt  (with  dat), 
give  place  to,  yield  to  as  superior.  —  16.  Bacca,  the  olioe.  Venet' 
frum;  a  town  in  the  north  of  Campania,  famous  for  its  olives  and 
oil. — 18.  Anion;  a  sloping  ground  and  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarentum,  and  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  now  called  Melone, 
and  described  by  an  Italian  writer  as,  sito  delizioso,  ceUbre  aneora 
pe*  suoi  tini,  0. — 22.  Arces  {ra  dxpa)  =  editiora  loca,  M.  BeatOB 
arceSf  those  happy  hills. 


ODE  VI.  (70— Metre  IX. 

To  PoMPEius  Varus. 

Horace,  in  this  Ode,  rejoices  in  the  return  to  Rome  of  Vu&  lr«sc^<\. 
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and  companion  in  arms,  Pompeios  Varus.  They  had  been  separated 
ever  since  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Philippi.  They  are  now  once 
more  united  ;  and  the  poet  invites  his  friend  to  celebrate  the  happy 
event  under  his  roof  with  the  usual  festivities. 


1.  Constr. :  0  Pompeii  meorum  &c.,  tcepe  deducU  mecum  tempus 
in  uttimum  (into  peril  of  death  ;  into  extreme  danger). — 2.  Deducte, 
brought  into.  BnUo  &c.,  when  we  served  under  Brutu8.'—3,  Quiritem  =z 
a  Roman  with  aU  thy  dvU  lights  once  more.  He  had  lost  these  rights 
as  having  been  in  arms  against  the  triumvirate  ;  and  all  persons 
under  such  deprivation  ceased  to  be  *  Quirites.*  jg^  The  singular 
of  Quirites  rarely  occurs. — 6.  Prime,  dearea. — 6.  Morantem,  lingering, 
long, — 7.  Fregi,  broken,  (the  length  of),  shortened. — 8.  Malobathro  Syrio ; 
the  oil  of  an  aromatic  plant  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  brought  *  vi4 
Syrias'  to  Rome. — 9.  PhUippos  et  celeremfugam  =  the  roiU  at  Phi- 
hppi,  Philippi  was  in  Macedonia,  and  famous  for  the  victory  there 
gained  by  Augustus  over  Brutus  and  Cassius. — 10.  Sensi  tecum,  I 
shared  alas!  with  you.  Relieta  non  bene  parmula ;  for  a  soldier  to 
leave  his  shield  behind  him  in  battle  was  a  disgrace,  as  implying  flight. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Horace  is  to  be  understood  literally 
here,  or  as  merely  introducing  a  circumstance  graphic  of  defeat,  in 
imitation  of  Alcseus,  Anacreon,  and  Archilochus,  all  of  whom  intro- 
duce the  same  faet. — 11.  Quumfiraeta  virtus,  when  talour  was  beaten 
down.  Minaoes,  men  of  bold  bearing. — 12.  Turpe  &c.  =  bit  the  dust. 
Hpfivitc  kv  Koviyaiv  6Ba^  Xa^olaro  yaiav.  Horn. — 13.  Imitated  from 
Homer,  who  more  than  once  introduces  the  gods  as  carrying  off  their 
fiivourite  heroes  from  the  peril  of  the  fight.  Mercury  was  the  poet's 
tutelary  god  ;  Horace  speaks  of  himself  elsewhere  as  *  Mercurialis 
i»r.* — 14.  Denso  aere,  =  a  doud,  i/jipi  iroXXy.  Hom. — 16.  'While  the 
battle*tide,  sweeping  you  back,  carried  you  on  its  foaming  waters 
again  into  the  war.' — 17.  Dapem  =  scksrifioium;  a  feast  following  upon 
a  sacrifice. — 21.  Massieo ;  see  0.  i.  1.  n.  19. — 22.  dborium ;  a  wide 
mouthed  tapering  vessel,  so  named  from  the  pod  of  the  ^Egyptian 
bean  (iwjSwpiov),  which  it  resembled.— 23.  Quis  curat,  who  undertnkesi 
Udo  =  vyptf,  flexible. — 24.  Deproperare,to  make  quickly. — 26.  Venus; 
the  highest  throw  on  the  dice  was  so  called  ;  the  lowest  was  Canis. 
See  B,.  Venus.  Canis.  Arbkrum  bibendi.  See  O.  i.  4.  n.  18.— 26. 
Dieet,  name. — 27.  Edoni :  a  people  of  Thrace  who  were  great  wor- 
shippers of  Bacchus. — 28.  Furere  =  to  revel  madly. 


ODE  VII.  (8.)— Metre  VI. 
To  Babine. 
On  her  extraordinary  beauty,  notorious  inconstancy,  and  reckless 
violation  of  her  vows. 


1.  Juris  pejerati  =  perjurii ;  of  similar  oompoBition  to  jus  juran- 
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<lirm. — 2.  Nooumet  tSn,  injured  your  beauty;  peijnry  is  here  sup- 
posed to  be  visited  on  the  offender  by  personal  deformities^  and 
eren  diseases.— 4.  Turpior,  plainer. — 8.  Publiea  eura  juvenuMy  ike 
eommtm  object  of  attention  vUk  tke  young  men  of  Rome. — ^9.  Expedite  it 
is  your  gain  ;  i.  e.  your  beauty,  instead  of  being  diminished  by  your 
rioUtion  of  the  most  awful  tows,  becomes  greater  and  greater.— 10. 
Barine,  it  would  appear,  had  on  different  occasions  pledged  her  &ith 
by  the  ashes  of  her  buried  mother,  by  every  star  in  heaven,  by  the 
heavens  themselves,  by  the  immortal  gods  &c.,  and  broken  eveiv 
pledge. — 14.  Simplieet,  timpU-kearted. — 15.  Small  figures  of  Cupid, 
thus  at  work,  are  not  uncommon  now ;  and  they  most  probably 
existed  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  Horace's  time. — 17.  Adde  quod 
&c. ;  *  not  only  ridet  Venut,  &c. ;  but  (notwithstanding  your  noto- 
rious fidthlessness)  &c.'  puhet  tibi  cretdt  omnit ;  all  tke  driplingi  is 
Rowte  are  grouting  up  to  be  yourt. — 18.  SermtuM  eretdt  nova,  then  are 
growing  up  sueeessions  of  doves  to  your  beauty.  Nee  priores,  nor  do  thy 
earlier  (lovers). — 19-  ImpiaBj  perjured. — 21.  Juveneis,  youthful  sons, 
— 22.  Senes  parei ;  fearing  the  extravagance  of  their  sons,  if  in  love 
with  her. — 2^.  Tua  cmra,  your  beauty;  the  injimenee  of  beauty  breathing 
from  you :  **  the  mind,  the  music  breathmg  from  the  face."  But 
*aura'  is  used  of  scents  and  sounds^  because  borne  thro'  the  air  to 
us ;  it  may  be  used  therefore  on  the  same  principle  here  for  the 
i4tJitfi^  li^  of  beauty. 


ODE  VIII.  (9.)— Mbtrb  VIII. 

To  Valgids. 
HoBACE  endeavours  in  this  Ode,  to  console  his  friend  Cains  Valgins 
Rnfiis,  a  poet  and  grammarian,  for  the  loss  of  a  young  slave  to  whom 
he  had  been  much  attached.  He  bids  him  remember,  that  in  the 
order  of  nature  there  is  a  cessation  at  last  to  the  descending  rain, 
and  the  stormy  wind,  to  winter  and  its  tempests ;  while  his  sad 
strains  for  Mystis  never  cease.  He  tells  him  of  the  famous  of  old, 
who  dearly  loved  their  children,  and  yet  ceased  at  last  to  weep  for 
their  loss ;  and  invites  his  friend  to  a  more  exalted  subject  for  his 
mnse— even  the  recent  triumphs  of  Augustus  over  the  foes  of  Rome. 


1.  Hispidos  =  asperos,  korridost  squalidos ;  as  rains  and  storms 
will  make  them. — 2.  Mare  Casptum;  which  the  ir.  and  s.  winds 
swept  furiously.  — 3.  IncBquales,  disturbing ;  in  the  sense  of  makitig 
uneven;  so  incequalis  tonsor.  £p.  i.  1.  94.-4.  ArmenUs  in  oris;  a 
very  elevated  region,  the  cold  of  which  was  excessive. — 7*  Now 
Crargano,  a  mountain  of  Apulia. — 9.  Urges  Jt^Mibus  modis,  bewail  is 
sad  stnnns, — 10.  Vesper;  "EoTipoc,  the  evening  star  ;  the  same  as 
Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  which  before  the  rising  sun  '^  palea  >^ 
ineffectual  fires"  (rapidwm  solemfugit),—\Z,  Ter  ast»  ju«xlua^>^  ^^«^ 
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ihriee  lived  out  the  life  of  man. — 14.  Senex,  Nestor,  AntUochus;  a  son 
of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.— 16.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Priam,  slain  by  Achilles.  PhrygicB  sorores,  his  Trojan  sisten. 
—  17.  Desine  querelcvrum ;  after  the  Gr. ;  \i]yiiv  ddvppLwv.  Eur. ; 
Xriyeiv  ioiSaQ.  Theocr. ;  X.  ipidog,  Horn,  So  0.  iii.  24.  69  :  abstineto 
irarum. — 20.  NiphcUen;  a  range  of  mountains,  part  of  the  Taurus. 
J^gicUim  =  iee-bound.'-2\.  Medum  (&dj.)fiumen,  the  Euphrates;  or  as 
Metaurum  fiumen  =  Metaurus  (O.  iv.  4.  38)  and  fiumen  Bhenum  = 
Bhenus  (Ars  P.  18):  so  Medum  fiumen  =  Medus  ;  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Araxes,  near  Persepolis. — 22.  The  river,  conquered  and  humbled, 
minores  wlvU  wrtices:  so  Euphrates  (bat  jam  moUior  undis.  JE,n.  viii. 
726.  —  23.  The  Geloni,  a  Scythian  tribe,  about  the  Borysthenes 
{Dniester),  whom  Lentulus  had  lately  defeated,  and  forced  to  recross 
the  Danube  ;  and  there  (intra  prcesoriptum)  within  the  boundary  of 
the  river  assianed  them  (exiguis  equitare  oampis),  ride  after  their  wont 
in  plqtins  of  less  extent. 


ODE  IX.  (10.)— Metre  VI. 

To  L1CINIUS. 
This  Ode,  in  praise  of  moderation  and  content,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Licinius  Varro  Murena  ;  the  son  of  that 
Murena  whom  Cicero  so  eloquently  defended ;  the  brother  of  Procu- 
leius  y.  Murena  (see  0.  ii.  2. 6);  and  brother  by  adoption  of  Terentia, 
the  wife  of  Maecenas.  He  was  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  man ;  and 
latterly  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  banished,  and  a.u.  731  put  to  death. 


1.  AUum  wrgere,  to  ply  the  deep  and  open  sea. — 4.  Iniquum,  un- 
friendly;  from  rocks  and  shoals. — 5.  Aureammediocritatem,  the  golden 
mean  (oettoeen  too  much  and  too  little  of  worldly  good) ;  the  n'etroQ  j^oq 
of  Aristotle  :  *  give  me  neither  poverty,  nor  riches.'  Prov.  xxx.  8. — 
6.  Tutus  caret,  lives  in  safety,  above  See, — 7«  Sordihus  obsoleti  tecti,  the  dirt 
and  discomforts  of  a  sorry  home.  Caret  sobrius,  is  content  to  be  without. 
— 13.  (Rems)  infettis,  (rdnts)  secundis. — 16.  Informes;  during  which 
the  earth  has  been  stripped  of  its  attractive  appearance  {forma). — 
17.  Olim,  by-and-hye,  in  time  to  come. — 18.  Quondam,  at  times. — 19. 
Neque  semper  arcum  &c.  =  is  not  always  dealing  disease  &c.  Hom.  11. 
i  44  &c. — ^22.  Idem,  and  you  again. — 23.  Constr. :  Contrahes  vela, 
ffento  seoundo  nimium  turgtda,  uxhen  too  mt/u^  inflated  &c.  Horace 
here,  as  in  the  first  stanza,  resembles  the  eourse  of  human  life  to 
a  voyage  at  sea. 
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ODE  X.  (11.)— Metre  VIII. 

To  Q.  HiBPiNus. 
This  Ode  was  written  about  a.u.  728,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Cantabrians,  and  the  war  of  the  Scythians  against  Tiridates. 
The  poet  entreats  his  friend  to  be  careful  for  none  of  t^ese  things  ; 
reminds  him  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly  pleasure,  and 
myites  him  to  ^e  present  enjoyment  of  them. 


1.  Constr. :  Hirpine  Q^inH,  remittas  (  =  omUtcu)  qucerere,  quid 
&c.  Cantaher  ;  see  Ode  6.  n.  2.  Scythes  ;  the  Geloni  and  Sarmatee ; 
see  Ode  8.  n.  23.-2.  Co^Uet,  it  projecting.  Hctdria  =:  the  Adriatic  Seii ; 
the  great  natural  safe-guard  of  Italy  on  that  side. — 3.  Objeeto,  inter" 
poting, — 4.  Trtpidare  in  usum  =  anxie  providere  umi  =  to  be  fitU 
of  care  to  secure  tu<^  things  as  this  life  requires. — 6.  Levis  =  tm- 
berbiSf  soft.  Arida  canities,  sear  old  age.— 9.  Honor,  beauty. — 10. 
Unus  =  semper  idem.  Hubet ;  applied  also  by  Propertius  (i.  10.  8) 
to  the  moon. — 11.  Quid  CBtemis  &c.  =  'why  do  you 'harass  your 
mind,  unequal  as  it  is  to  such  a  task  (minorem),  by  endless  thought- 
taking  T  Minorem  =  non  parem. — 14.  Sic  teinere,  just  as  suits  us, 
Md)f/  o^Tio.  Horn.  *' '  Sic,  pro  leviter  et  negligenter,  quod  Grteci 
oCrwf  dieunt.'  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Andr."  0.  — 16.  Assyriaque  nardoy 
spikenard ;  which  reached  Italy  through  Syria  ;  often  confounded 
with  Assyria.  See  0.  vi.  8.— 17.  Evitu ;  see  0.  i.  18.  n.  9.— 19.  It 
was  the  custom  to  reduce  or  temper  {restinguere)  the  strong,  hot 
wines  with  water ;  the  Falemian  was  one  of  the  strongest. 


ODE  XI.  (12.)— Metre  III. 

To  M-«CENAS. 

The  poet  declines  making  Roman  exploits,  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  an* 
cient  story,  the  subjects  of  his  Muse  ;  and  he  recommends  MeeceHas 
to  undertake  himself  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Augustus,  as  better 
able  to  do  such  a  subject  justice.  The  poet's  gentler  strains  were  de« 
voted  to  the  praises  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  LicymnUi. 


I.  Longa  &c. ;  it  lasted  from  a.u.  613  to  621.— 2.  The  second 
and  the  first  Punic  War  may  be  here  intended.  C,  D,  Several 
battles  were  fought  in  the  Sicilian  Seas,  between  the  fleets  of  Rome 
and  Carthage. — 5.  See  0.  i.  16.  n.  8.  Nimium  mero  HyUeum,  excited 
by  wine ;  his  attempt  upon  Hippodamia  is  here  referred  to. — T.  Tel" 
luris  juvenes;  the  giants,  sons  of  Terra,  having  rebelled  against 
Jupiter,  were  shot  by  Hercules.  Unde  =r  a  quiJbux  <iyrW»iC^« — -^ 
Contremiscere  (as  expavescere,  Aorrere),  vexVi  'mtr.,  VyVJkv  «>»<&«  ^1  "^^ 
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object  which  alarms. — 9.  PedettrUms,  prose, — 12.  Regum  coUa  &c.  = 
reges  minaces;  the  kings  led  in  triumph.  Minaoium,  stUl  threaten- 
ing  by  their  looks. — 13.  LkymnicB;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
wife  of  Msecenas  (Licinia  Terentia)  is  intended  under  this  name. — 14. 
Lueidum ;  adverbially  used. — 18.  Certare  jocoy  to  join  in  a  contest  of 
wit. — 19.  The  right  of  dancing  in  the  chorus,  at  the  feast  of  Diana, 
was  confined  to  ladies  of  good  family.  Nitidis  =  in  festive  dress. — 
21.  AchcBtnenes;  the  reputed  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Achse- 
menidse,  kings  of  Persia.— 22.  Mygdon,  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Phrygia,  gave  his  name  to  Mygdonia,  a  part  of  it — 24.  See  0.  i.  28. 
n.  I. 


ODE  XII.  (13.)— Metre  VIII. 

To  A  Tree  ;  by  the  pall  of  which  the  Poet  was  nearly  killed. 

Horace  was  once  nearly  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  when  at  his 
Sabine  villa  ;  and  under  a  lively  sense  of  the  frightful  death  he  had 
escaped,  he  accumulates  a  poet's  invectives  upon  the  head  of  the 
wight  who  ofiginally  planted  the  tree.  He  passes  then  naturally  to 
the  notice  of  the  utter  blindness  of  man  to  the  nature  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him,  and  the  time  of  it.  And  then  the  thought  of  those 
realms  below,  which  he  had  so  nearly  visited  himself,  reminds  him 
of  .^^cus,  of  the  Elysian  fields,  of  Sappho,  and  of  Alcseus,  whose 
delightful  strains  he  hears,  or  seems  to  hear,  charming  the  listening 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  soothing  for  a  moment  even  the  torments  of 
hell  itself. 


2.  Constr. :  Ille — quicutnque  primum  {te  po8uit)—et  n.  d.  te  posuit,  et 
sac.  m.  prod.  &c. — ^3.  Produxit,  reared.— 6.  Penetralia,  the  domestic 
hearth.  To  murder  a  guest  was  a  crime  less  only  than  that  of  patri- 
cide.— 8.  Colcfia  ;  a  poet,  form  for  Colchicaf  and  a  common  epithet 
for  poisons,  obtaining  either  from  Medea's  story,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Colchis ;  or  from  the  country  itself,  which  was  productive  in 
potent  medicinal  herbs.— 11.  Triste  =  iU-omened.  CJaducum,  one  day 
to  fall. — 13.  Constr. :  Nunquam  homini  (  =  a6  homine)  satis  cautum 
est  =  no  caution,  sufficient  against  all  that  may  happen,  does  ( =  can) 
man  ever  take. — 14.  In  horas,from  hour  to  hour.  Bosporum;  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosporus,  most  difiBcult  of  navigation. — 15.  Poenus  =  the  Phoe- 
nician {trader). — 16.  Timet;  note  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllable 
in  arsis  :  for  similar  instance  see  0.  iii.  21.  5. — 17.  Miles  (Bo- 
fnanus).  See  0.  i.  19.  2.— 19.  Bobur,  prowess.— 2\.  Furvce,  dark. 
**{Furvus)  apud.poetas  de  rebus  ad  inferos  spectantibus  usurpa- 
tur."  0.  PrSserpince ;  the  first  syllable  is  usually  long ;  and  is 
so  used  by  H.  0.  i.  27.  n.  20.  —  23.  Discretas,  divided^  separate; 
i.  e.  Elysium  (from  Tartarus),  according  to  later  poets. — 24.  The 
poetry  of  Sappho,  and  of  Alcseus,  was  in  the  iEolic  dialect.  Que- 
rentem  puellis  de  popularibus ;  that  her  young  country-women  did 
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not  return  her  love. — 26.  Pleniug,  in  arander  draint. — 27.  Dura 
navis,  tke  hardskipi  of  a  tea-royage,— 28.  Puga,  eanU,—29,  Saoro  digmt 
nUntio,  meet  to  be  littened  to  in  profound  tilenee,  Saoro ;  '  quale  in 
sacris  obtinet,  adeoque  aldssimum.'  M.  ^  30.  Mirantur  dicere  = 
Or.  mirantur  dioentet.^31.  Exactos  tyrannoi;  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  of  Mytilene,  sung  by  Alcseus.— 32.  D^iumii  humer's,  dote^ 
crowded,  shoulder  to  shoulder. — 34  Bdlua  centiceps  =  Ceriterus,  De- 
mittit  aures,  drops  his  ears ;  as  off  guard  ;  the  pricking  up  of  the 
ears  indicating  watchfulness.— 36.  .£schylu6  was  the  first  to  repre- 
sent the  Furies  with  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair. — 37*  According  to 
the  ancient  Mythology,  Prometheus  was  delivered  by  Hercules  from 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by  Jupiter.  Horace  follows  a  differ- 
ent myth  in  representing  Prometheus  here,  and  in  Ode  17)  together 
with  Tantalus  (Pelopis  pater),  as  for  ever  suffering  the  penalty  of 
their  offences  in  the  Infernal  regions. — 38.  Laborum  dedpitur  (6r.), 
is  beguiled  {into  aforgetfiUness)  of  his  pains :  Kkkwrovrat  rwv  x6vwv, 
i.  e.  obliviscuntur  poenarum,  0, — 39.  Imitated  from  Homer,  who 
represents  (Odys.  xi.  5^2)  the  great  hunter  Orion  as  still  following 
the  chase  in  the  Infernal  regions. 


ODE  XIII.  (14.)-Metrr  YIII. 

To  POSTUMUS. 

'  There  is  no  escape  from  death.'  This  is  the  burden  of  the  follow- 
ing  beautiful  Ode.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Postumus  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  ;  unless  it  be,  that  to  him  Propertius  also  addressed  one 
of  his  Elegies. 


I.  Pottume,  Postume;  there  is  an  earnest  sadness  in  the  repetition 
of  the  name. — 5.  Quotquot  &c.,  eipery  day, — 6.  lUaoritnabilem,  that 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  weep  ;  too  stem  to  weep. — 7*  Ter  ampluMf  of 
triple  size;  having  tfle  bodies  of  three  men  In  one  ;  or,'  of  triple  form; 
Tpiautfiarov,  rpiKoprivov,  Eur. — 8.  Tityos,  one  of  the  giant-brood. 
C.  2).— 9.  Scilicet  omnibus  &c.,  that  wry  stream  which  aU  must  cross. — 10. 
==  DC  apovprjQ  Kapvbv  iSovoiv,  Horn. — 11.  Encmganda  =  trajwienda, 
Reges  =  great  and  powerful  men ;  us.  in  H. — 12.  Coloni;  those  who 
were  settled  on,  and  farmed  lands,  either  holding  them  of  others  (the 
reges  of  H.)  as  tenants  ;  or  working  on  them  as  paid  labourers. — 
13.  *  In  vain  shall  we  pass  our  lives  unexposed  to  war,  or  to  perils 
at  sea  (die  we  still  must).' — 15.  Noeentem  &c.,  injurious  to  bodily 
health :  so  Sat.  ii.  6.  18. — 18.  The  Cocytus  was  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Hell ;  but  of  so  dull  a  stream^  as  to  resemble  a  stagnant  water 
{palus),  rather  than  a  flowing  stream.  Dan.  genus  infame;  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus.  C,  D.— -19.  Damnatus  L  laboris,  condemned 
to  an  endless  task:  so  damnatus  eapitis^  condemned  to  death. — 20. 
Sisyphus  uEolides.  C.  D.  —  23.  Invisasy  dismal.  The  cypress  was 
sacred  to  Pluto ;  it  was  placed  about  tiie  funec&L  ^Vl«^  vcA  -^^okd^k^ 
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around  tombs.— 24.  B/refcem  {b\ifoxp6viov)  domiman,for  a  rhort  time 
only  their  maOer, — ^25.  Ccecuba  (vina),  Dignior,  mare  meet  to  drink  it; 
for  80  the  Fates  determine  in  preserving  it  for  him.— 27-  Superbo; 
noble,  'mperb'  wine  ;  or,  as  if  itself  conscious  of  its  claims. — 28, 
The  public  banquets,  at  which  the  pontiffs  presided,  were  of  the 
most  magnificent,  kind. 

ODE  XIV,  (16.)— Metre  VIIL 
On  the  Luxury  op  the  Age.  , 

The  wanton  luxury  and  magnificence  that  were  displayed  in  the 
private  maasioDS  of  Horace's  time,  are  the  object  of  the  poet's  cen« 
sure.  He  often  returns  to  this  subject ;  and  in  the  present  Ode 
contrasts  the  selfishness  and  extravagance  of  the  day,  with  the  old 
Roman  simplicity  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  every  virtue. 


1.  Tiberius  complained  upon  one  occasion  before  the  senate,  of 
viUarum  inpinita  qxUia.  Jam,  very  soon. — 2.  MoleSf  masses  of  buUd- 
ing.  Undiqtte  latins  extenta  &Lc.t  fish-ponds  (stag?ia)  of  greater  extent 
than  &c. — 3.  Visentur,  mil  be  gazed  upon.  The  Laous  Lucrinus  was 
delightfully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Baise,  which  was  famous  for  its 
fish  and  oysters. — 4.  Plataniu  ocBlebe ;  the  plane-tree  was  not,  like 
the  elm,  voedded  to  the  vine  ;  the  broad  shade  of  its  spreading 
branches  prevented  its  serving  as  a  standard  for  it. — 5.  Evincet 
ulmot;  i.  e.  the  faree  of  the  pleasure-ground  will  drive  out  the  useful 
tree.-~6.  Myrtus;  nom.  pi.  Omnis  oopia  narium,  every  abundance 
of  sweet  tmeUs  (sweet-tmdling  flowers).  —  7.  Oliveiis  fertilibus,  over 
Q/rounds  that  were)  productive  olive-grounds  to  their  last  master, — 10. 
lotus  {solis),  Ita  (erat), — 11.  Intonsi  =  prisci^  antiqui,  Cato,  after 
the  custom  of  the  good  old  days  of  Rome, — ^the  simple  habits  of 
which  he  was  anxious  to  restore, — is  said  to  have  worn  a  long  beard. 
See  also  0.  i.  12.  n.'4I. — 12.  Auspioiis,  example, — 13.  Privatus  census^ 
individual  property, — 14.  Commune,  the  puUie  wealth.  Decempeda;  a 
ten  foot  rod  used  originally  in  the  construction  of  public  ediilces  only. 
— 16.  PHvatis,  bdonging  to  individuals;  there  was  no  such  thing  in  their 
days.  Opacam,  shady ;  the  portico  shutting  out  the  south  sun. — 16. 
Er^piebat,  opened  to,  let  in.  Areton,  the  n^rth;  Arctos  was  the  name 
pf  the  great  northern  constellation  of  the  Bear. — 17  &c  *  According 
to  our  old  laws  and  customs,  the  commonest  material  was  sufficient 
for  private  houses ;  and  temples  and  public  edifices  only  were  built 
of  stone,  which  was  then  rare.'  Fortukum  cespitem,  the  turf  thai  lies 
to  hand;  so,  cheap  as  well  as  simple. 


ODE  XV.  (16.)— Metre  VI. 

To  Grosphus. 

All  men  long  for  a  rest  from  toil  and  care ;  but  neither  wealth  nor 
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power  command  the  poooowion  of  it.  To  be  content  with  a  little,  is 
the  secret  of  happiness.  The  man  who  looks  for  it  out  of  himself 
will  never  find  it.  It  is  true  wisdom  to  enjoy  the  present,  without 
carefulness  for  the  future ;  to  lessen  the  evils  of  life  by  receiving 
them  with  a  smile ;  rememberiug  that  perfect  happiness  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth.  And  vast  as  were  Grosphus'  possessions,  hit 
portion  might  yet  be  deficient  in  sohie  particular  not  denied  to  the 
poet,  tho*  the  poet's  sources  of  happiness  were  of  a  humbler  kind ; 
even  his  Sabine  farm,  his  lyric  muse,  and  his  indifference  to  popular 
detraction.  Pompeius  Grosphus  was  a  Roman  knight  of  Sicilian 
origin,  and  had  large  possessions  in  that  island. 


2.  Pretuut  (proedI<i),  eaugkt,  Smul  {ac). — 3.  Certa  fiUffentt  shine 
dearly  (aocuto  tteer  by), — 5.  Otium  (rogcU).  BeUofuriota ;  so  Homer 
of  Thrace,  and  the  poets  generally.  Thrace,  6(>f'Ki},  us.  Thracia, — 
6.  Medi  =  the  Parthiam, — ^.  VettaU,  not  to  be  boitght.  Note  in  00110^ 
the  continuation  of  the  third  line  into  the  Adonic,  as  if  one  metrical 
line;  there  are  similar  instances  in  O.  i.  2.  19  ;  0.  iii.  24.  59  (where 
elidere  is  read)  ;  and  O.  i.  25.  11  (omitted  in  this  edition)  :  Thraeio 
bacchante  magis  8tibinter4unia  renio.^9,  Consulctriilictor;  the  consols' 
lictors  represented  the  consuls'  power:  hence  oonsularie  lietor  has 
the  force  here  of  tovereign  power. — 10.  Submovet;  prop,  of  the  act 
of  the  lictors  in  clearing  the  way  in  a  crowd.— 11.  IJaqueata  ;  pan- 
netted  ;  the  compartments  were  ornamented  with  gold,  ivory,  mosaic- 
work,  &c.  —  13.  (Ab  eo)  cui  pcUemum ;  the  transmission  of  ves- 
sels and  utensils  of  different  kinds  from  father  to  son,  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  state  of  simplicity  and  firugality. — 15.  Cupido^ 
covetousness,  is  masc.  always  with  H. — 17.  Brevi  <bvo,  in  this  short  life. 
Fortes ;  ironically.  Jaeulari  =  petere,  assequi  studere,  aim  at ;  as 
To^tviiv. — 18.  ^id  mutamus  Ac,  why  in  exchange  for  our  own  do  we 
seek?  See  0.  i.  17.  n.  2. — 20.  '  What  fugitive  from  his  country  ever 
yet  escaped  himself!' — 21.  ^rataa,  brazen-beaked,  Vitioaa,  morbid, 
— ^25.  LcBhis  in  prcesens  &c.,  that  is  now  content  and  happy. — 26,  Oderit 
curare  =  let  U  shrink  from  tMng  thought  for.  Lento,  calm. — 30.  The 
husband  of  Aurara,  to  whom  immortality  had  been  granted  by 
Jupiter  ;  but  who,  tho'  thus  exempt  from  death,  was  yet  left  subject 
to  old  age. — 32.  Hora,  the  patting  hour. — 34.  Note  the  elision  of  the 
last  syllable  of  hinnitum  before  apta  of  the  third  line,  and  see  O.  ii. 
2.  n.  18. — 36.  Murex;  a  shell-fish  found  off  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia, 
AfHca,  and  Laconia,  which  yielded  a  fine  purple  dye.  Twice-dyed 
stuffs,  dipa^a,  were  the  most  costly.-— 38.  Spiritum  &c.,thefine  spirit 
of  the  Greek  {Chraice)  muse. — 39.  iVoji  mendax  =  sure  to  Its  decrees; 
so  *  wraeet.*  Car.  See.  1.  25. 
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ODE  XVI.  (17.)— Metre  VIII. 

To  MiECENAS. 

MiBCBNAS  had  been  long  suffering  from  severe  illness.  His  dejec- 
tion under  it,  and  apprehensions  of  death,  called  forth  from  Horace 
in  t^e  following  Ode  the  expression  of  his  deep  affection  for  him. 
He  tells  Maecenas  that  he  loves  him  too  well  to  be  able  to  survive 
him  ;  that  their  destinies  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  the  day  of 
death  to  one  will  be  the  day  of  death  to  both.  He  instances  in 
proof,  their  escape  from  death,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle,  each  of 
them  the  same  year,  and  closes  the  Ode  by  reminding  Maecenas  of 
the  votive  offerings  due  from  him  ;  and  declaring  his  own  intention 
to  make  a  humble  Iamb  his  thank-offering.  This  Ode  was  only  too 
truly  prophetical ;  for  they  both  died  a.u.  746,  and  scarcely  a  month 
intervened  between  the  day  of  Horace's  death,  and  that  of  his  friend. 


1.  Exanimat,  distress  me  to  death,  hU  me, — 2.  Amicum  est  =: 
placet;  Hom.  ^ikov  kari^S,  Maturwr  tis  {mortis),  an  earlier  death, 
an  earlier  blow.  Quid  moror  (interris,  ego)  altera  (pars) . .  .  ?— 7*  N'ee 
earns  argue,  I,  neither  so  dear  (to  myself  as  you  were  to  me).  Nee 
guperstes  integer,  nor  survimng  you  mth  an  entire  life. — 8.  Utramque 
ruinam,  the  datruction  of  both,  —  11.  Utcumque  =  quandocumque, 
toA^iMver.— 13.  See  0.  i.  26.  n.  2i.  Virgil  {^n,  vi.)  places  these 
Ad  similar  monsters  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions. — 14. 
Qyat;  a  hundred- armed  giant,  who  was  hurled  down  to  hell  by 
Jupiter.  — 17  &c.  The  language  in  the  three  following  stanzas  is 
that  of  judicial  astrology,  which  was  much  the  fashion  at  this  period 
in  Rome.  The  poet  says  (1.  21)  :  Our  horoscopes  (the  aspect  of  the 
stars  at  our  birth)  agree  in  a  wonderful  manner  (for  evil  or  good), 
whether  in  my  case  Libra  was  in  the  ascendant  &c.  Seu  Libra  &c. 
me  (tdspicU,  influences  my  fate;  'aspexit  nascentem  me,  et  adhuc 
vim  suam  in  me  exercet'  0,  To  be  bom  under  the  sign  of  Libra 
portended  good  fortune  ;  under  those  of  the  Scorpion  or  Capricorn, 
misfortune. — 18.  Pars  violentior  &o.  Of  the  stars  above  the  horizon 
at  the  hour  of  birth  (natalis  hora),  one  in  particular  was  believed  to 
exercise  a  superior  power  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  person 
bom  ;  this  one  star  is  here  called  the  pars  violentior  (=  maximam 
vim  hahens)  of  all  at  the  hour  of  birth.— 20.  The  appearance  of 
Capricorn  above  the  horizon  was  accompanied  with  tempestuous 
weather  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain  (Hesperics  undw),  — 
21.  For  caesura,  see  0.  i.  36.  n.  5.-22  &c.  Te  Jovis  tutela  &c 
Constr.  :^  Tutela  Joms  (the  protecting  star  of  Jupiter),  refulgens 
{shining  in  opposition)  eripuit  te  imp.  Sat,  The  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  were  believed  to  exercise  a  good  and  bad  influence 
respectively :  tutela  is  a  term  in  the  science  of  astrology. — 26.  Ter 
erepuit  I.  sonum,  thrice  sounded  a  joyful  greeting;  welcomed  Mae- 
cenas' appearance  at  the  theatre,  after  his  recovery,  with  three 
rounds  of  applause.  See  0.  i.  20.  3. — 28.  The  indicative  put  hypo- 
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ihetically  (e.  ff.  nutuier€a,mBtetA  of  tuttulmet), is  found  also  in  ^roee, 
and  often  in  Tacitos.  See  0.  iii.  14.  n.  3. — ^29.  MereuriaUt  viri;  ^ke 
favouil^s  of '  Epfirig  X67COC ;  the  god  of  the  arts  of  speech.  Property 
speaking  Merewriales  was  the  name  of  a  guild  of  traders,  and  by  using 
if,  tiri  for  poets,  H.  mischierously  enjoys  treating  poets  as  membera 
of  the  buying  and  selling  guild.  Faumu  was  the  son  of  Mercuryy 
and  was  yet  more,  as  a  woodland  deity,  .the  friend  of  poets,  who 
loTed  the  **  gelidum  nemns,  nympharumque  leves  enm  Satyris 
chores  :*'  to  Faunus  therefore  U.  attributes  his  own  preserratioiiy 
but  to  none  less  than  the  great  Jove  himself  that  of  the  illustrioii* 
MsBcenas. 

ODE  XVII.  (18.)— Metre  XVI. 

Op  Himself  and  his  simple  Lips,  akd  the  selfish  Extkataoaiics 
OF  THE  Times. 

In  this  beautiful  Ode,  Horace  compares  his  own  comparatiyely 
humble  but  happy  lot,  with  the  greedy,  restless,  and  insatiable  extnt- 
▼agance  around  him.  He  reproyes  the  folly  of  it»  in  men  onthe  brink 
of  the  grave  ;  and  the  selfish  cruelty  of  it,  in  the  violation  which  it 
involved  of  the  happiness  of  others.  He  asks :  '  Is  it  worth  its  cost! 
Have  riches,  or  power,  or  station,  ever  purchased  exemption  from 
death ! — death,  that  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men,  and  Uie  hour  of 
release  to  the  poor  man  from  a  life  of  toil  and  suffering.' 


2.  Lacunar,  panndUd  ceiling, — 3.  Trabei  H,  &c. ;  blocks  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  were  fine  quarries  in  Mounts  Hymettus  and 
Pentelicus :  forming  the  epistyles  or  architraves  of  the  building.— 
4  &c  Columns,  i.  e.  of  the  yellow  marble  of  Numidia  (Mima  reeimm 
Africa)  now  called  giaUo  awtico, — 5  &c.  The  prevailing  luxury  which 
had  converted  private  houses  into  palaces,  and  their  owners  into 
princes,  reminds  the  poet  of  the  will  of  Attains  III.,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  by  which  he  made  the  Boman  people  his  heir.  *  Tho'  co.heir 
to  a  king,'  he  says  sportively ;  ^  I  have  not  presumed  upon  my 
daims,  and  built  myself  a  princely  palace.' — 6.  Ignotut,  i.  e.  to  Attains. 
-^7*  Laooniecu  purpuras  ;  there  was  a  productive  bed  of  the  murex 
off  Tsenarus,  the  southern  promontoiy  of  Laconia,  now  Cape  Matapam; 
see  Ode  15.  n.  36.-8.  Trakunt,  loeatie;  lit.  apin  off,  Honetke  dienias^ 
dependants  of  free  birth;  such  as  those  of  high  rank  could  alone  com- 
mand.— 10.  Benigna  wna,  a  productiwvein;  in  the  miners'  language. 
— <li.  Me  petUf  seeks  me  out,  makes  me  ^  object  of  his  cUteiUions. — 14. 
Sabinis  {prcediis)  ;  his  Sabine  farm,  Mcecenas'  gift  to  him. — 17.  TVi, 
CMd  yet  yott  (apostrophizing  some  covetous  and  rich  old  man  he  was 
thinking  of). — 18.  Loeare,  to  contract  to  have  done ;  redimere,  to  0011- 
tract  to  do;  see  0.  iii.  1.  35.  Sub  &c.,  on  the  eve  of  your  deadi;  such 
is  the  force  of  sub  with  ace. — 20.  Urges  sum,  littora  ;  you  spare  no 
pains  in  moving  the  shore  farther  up  into  the  deep  i  i.  «.\tv  cjurrfack^^dGA 
land  fiurther  out  into  the  sea  upon  ^efa  ol  «iai2bL  ^l^^i^  n«\a.^^  Mb 
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build  their  splendid  mansions.  Baits;  Baiee,  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthier  Romans. — 22.  Con- 
HnetUe  ripa  =  the  main  land.  —  23.  Q^id,  quod  &c. :  '  What  more 
can  be  said  to  condemn  such  conduct,  when  I  add  &c.?' — 24.  Bevellis 
Slc.  ;  he  who  '  removed  his  neighbour's  land-mark*  was  accui'sed  by  a 
law  of  Numa. — 25.  Clientium;  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
was  to  this  effect :  Patronus  si  dienti  fraudem  fecerU,  sacer  (accursed) 
etto.  The  client  had  no  means  of  defending  himself  against  his  patron's 
extortion  and  cruelty ;  and  his  brutal  ejection  from  the  land  was  an 
act  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  those  days. — 26.  Salis;  the  word 
implies  insolent  disregard, — 27.  Deos;  i.  e.  his  Penates. — 28.  Sordi- 
dos,  in  rags. — 29.  liuUa  eertior  &c.  =  and  yet  no  home,  however 
splendid,  more  certainly  atoaits  the  rioh  lord,  than  the  term  of  life  ap- 
pointed him — the  bourn,  *  from  which  no  traveller  returns ' — of  greedy 
Oreus.  BST  Finis,  fem. — 32.  Quid  uUra  &c. :  *  why  then  project 
yourself  in  your  desires  beyond  the  term  allotted  you.'  ^qua,  iin- 
partMl,—Zi.  Sat,  Orci,  Charon.— 35,  See  Ode  12.  n.  37.-36.  Auro 
oaptus;  this  attempt  to  bribe  Charon  is  only  found  in  Horace.  Hio, 
Charon. — 37*  Tantali  genus;  Pelops,  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  &c 
— 38.  Coereet,  keeps  prisoners.  Hio  Utare  &c. ;  constr. :  Vocatus  letare 
(=  vt  levet),'--40,   Vocatus  atque  &c.,  whether  invoked  or  not. 


ODE  XVIII.  (19.)— Metre  VIII. 
On  Bacchus. 
A  HTMN  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  imitated  in  all  probability  from 
some  Greek  dithyrambic  on  the  same  subject.  It  opens  with  a 
vision  of  Bacchus,  as  seen  by  the  poet  himself,  in  hills  remote  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  singing  to  listenmg  wood-nymphs  and  Satyrs,  the 
song  of  his  mysteries.  In  the  troubled  fervour  of  inspiration  at  the 
sight,  the  poet  bursts  out  into  praises  of  the  god. 


4.  AeuJtas  =  arrectas, pricked  up  to  hear;  or  (as  the  ears  of  the 
Satyrs  are  represented)  sharp -pointed,  listening  being  implied  from 
the  context — 5.  Ewe!  The  poet  bursts  out  with  the  Bacchanal 
cry. — 6.  Plenoque  B.  pectore;  abl.  abs.  Plenus  dei  or  deo  {ivOiog), 
inspired  by  the  god.  Turfndum;  adverbially. — 8.  Thyrso ;  the  staff 
carried  by  Bacchus  :  it  was  surmounted  with  a  pine-cone,  or  more 
commonly,  a  bunch  of  vine,  or  ivy  leaves,  with  grapes  or  berries 
arranged  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  was  supposed  to  madden  those 
it  touched. — 9.  Fas  mihi,  the  god  permits  me.  Pervicaces,  uncontrollable. 
Thyiades,  Oviddic  l  the  Bacchanals,  from  Ovuv,  to  rush  about 
in  a  phrenzied  manner. — 10.  Wine,  milk,  and  honey,  so  said  the 
legend,,  sprang  from  the  earth,  when  struck  by  the  thyrsi  of  the 
Bacchanals.  See  Eurip.  Bacch.  704.  Plato,  explaining  in  his  Ion 
what  IB  called  the  Juror  poetious,  says  of  the  Bacchantes :  **  They 
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draw  honey  and  milk  from  the  rivers  when  they  are  inspired,  but 
water  merely,  when  they  are  not  so.*' — 12.  Iterare  mella,  once  moi^  to 
teU—to  teU,  as  othen  have  told—of  honey  &c. — 13.  BeatcB,  trandated  to 
the  heavau, — 14.  Honoretn  eonjugisy  the  dittinguiAing  decoration  (=  the 
orown)  of  Ariadne;  she  was  tiie  daughter  of  Minos,  and  wife  of  Bac- 
chus. Her  crown  forms  the  well-known  constellation  {tteUis  cMita) 
called  the  *  Corona  Borealis.' — 15.  The  unfortunate  resistance  made  to 
Bacchus  by  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  forms  the  subject  of  the  BaeekcB 
of  Euripides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own 
mother  and  sisters,  and  his  palace  demolished. — 16.  This  kug  of 
Thrace  died  still  more  miserably  for  driving  Bacchus  from  his  kmg- 
dom. — 17.  It  is  related  in  the  mythology  of  Bacchus  that,  when  in 
India,  he  divided  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Hydaspes  by  the  touch  of 
his  thyrsus,  and  crossed  over  them  on  dry  ground.  Mare  barbarwMy 
the  Indicm  Ocean;  calmed  by  him. — 18.  Separatis  =  remotis,retired. — 
20.  Bidonides,  the  women  of  the  BittoneSj  a  people  of  Thrace  =  Thraeian 
Baochanalt,  They  wreathed  vipers  into  their  hair  in  their  orgies 
{nne  fraude  =  sine  noxa^  without  injuring  themselves) ;  and  Bac- 
chus is  therefore  said  to  do  it  for  them. — 2L  Parentis  =  Jovis; 
at  the  time  when  the  giants  attempted  to  scale  the  heights  of 
Jove's  kingdom.  Per  arduum  =  by  the  steep  of  heaven, — ^23.  RhoB- 
tus,  one  of  the  giants,  was  repulsed  by  Bacchus,  who,  according 
to  the  legend  here  followed  by  H.,  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  lion  in 
the  combat. — 27.  Constr. :  Idem,  et  pads,  et  beUi  medius,  eras  r: 
amid  the  joys  of  peace,  or  war*s  alarms,  you  were  found  equally 
idoneus; — 'et  ad  helium  fortissimus,  et  ad  pacem  leetitisB  plenus, 
kyipoiyiXutQ,  xopivrric'  0.— 28.  Mediusque  belli  for  beUique  medius  ;  as 
1.  32,  tetigitque  crura,  for  cruraque  tetigit  ;  of  which  convenient  posi- 
tion of  the  que  there  are  many  instances  in  Horace. — 29.  Te  vidit 
&c. ;  the  horn  was  the  symbol  of  might.  The  Greek  poets  call 
Bacchus,  xpv<r<$K€pac9  Kipa<r<p6poc,  ravp<$Kep«tfc*  Insons,  without  at- 
tacking you,  Bacchus  descended  into  the  Infernal  regions  to  bring 
away  his  mother  Semele. — 30.  Leniter  &c.,  wagging  his  tail  at  you 
(as  you  came),  and  licking  your  feet  as  you  went  away  (recedentis), — 
31.  Ore  trilingui,  three-tongued  =  three- headed. 


ODE  XIX.  (20.)— Metre  VIII. 

To  MiECBNAS. 

The  Ode  is  a  confident  anticipation  of  the  poet's  own  future  fame 
and  immortality.  He  imagines  himself,  as  at  the  moment  of  trans- 
formation into  a  swan,  the  favourite  bird  of  Apollo,  and  about  to 
wing  his  way  over  every  region  of  the  world,  beyond  the  reach  of 
envy,  and  the  power  of  death. 


1.  Non  usitata  nee  tenui,  on  no  common, no  meoun  wn^.— *!.  ■B\5«mC\»\ 
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as  being  a  swan,  and  yei  a  poet. — 6.  Quern  toeas,  uhom  you  honour 
tfitft  your  invUatiotu,  See  Ode  17.  10. — 9.  Besidunt,  setUe  on.  At- 
peratpeUet;  each  as  is  the  skin  on  the  swan's  legs. — 11.  Supemif; 
used  short  twice  in  Lncretins.  0.  Supema  is  also  found,  neut.  adj. 
used  ady.  =  quod  ctd  $upem&  &c.  —  13.  Jam,  DasddUo  odor  &c. 
Note  the  hiatus ;  a  Greek  usage  in  arsis,  with  any  long  vowel  or 
diphthong,  and  found  imitated  by  the  Latin  poets,  usually  in  wordd 
&om  the  Greek.  See  0.  i.  28.  24  :  Otnbut  et  eapUi  inkumcOo,  Ep.  5. 
100.  Ep.  13.  3.  '  Jetceo  Araeyntho.  Yirg.  Ed.  ii.  24.  In  Moenalia 
Atalanta.  Ov.  Dcedaleo  Icaro  =  Icarus,  the  ton  of  Dcedalut,  C.  D. 
— 14.  BoepoH;  see  Ode  12.  14.— 15.  Syrtetque  Chetulas;  see  O.  i. 
22.  n.  6.  Canotus  ales  =  a  tvan ;  by  which  bird  poets  loved  to  be 
designated ;  so  cantaniet  eygni  r±  poekB,  Virg.  Ed,  ix.  — 16.  HVp. 
ecmpos,  the  regions  of  ike  farthest  north, — 18.  Marsae  eohortis  =  luy- 
fnanee  eohortis.  The  Romans  never  left  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
on  the  side  of  the  Dacians  and  €reloni  without  troops.  The  bravery 
of  the  Marsi  was  proverbial.-^l9.  Peritus ;  because  discet ;  what  he 
inU  consequently  be,  not  what  he  is, — 20.  The  Spaniard  and  the 
Gkiul.  Horace  here  and  elsewhere  borrows  the  ancient  mode  of 
designating  a  people  by  the  great  rivers  whose  waters  they  drank. — 
21.  Inani ;  for  my  body  will  not  be  there.  Namce  =  dirges  of 
fvMTol  mourners, — ^22.  Qjmnimoiaai  ==  UmenAaltWKs  of  friends,  Turpes, 
unbecoming, — 23.  Clamorem  perhaps  refers  to  what  was  called  the 
condaimaihiO,  the  last  words  addressed  to  the  deceased.— 24.  Super* 
tacuoe,  superfluous ;  because  the  poet  lay  not  there ;  he  had  never 
died,  and  was  never  to  die.  Orelli  most  appropriately  quotes  here 
the  lines  of  Ennius,  Cic.  Tuxc.  1.  15  :  **Nemo  me  lacnmis  decora, 
neefunerajletu  Faxit,    Our?   Volito  vim*  per  ora  tirum,** 


BOOK  III. 


ODE  I.— Metre  VIII. 

The  six  first  Odes  of  this  Book  are  of  a  didactic  nature,  and  Ixave 
for  their  subject  some  of  the  most  important  principles  in  morality. 
They  are  thus  connected  together  by  their  subject-matter  ;  and  the 
first  Ode  may  be  considered  as  the  general  preamble.  In  this  Ode 
the  poet  beautifully  teaches,  in  the  language  and  imagery  of  I^Tic 
poetry,  the  great  moral  truths ;  that  he  who  wishes  to  be  happy, 
must  find  the  source  of  his  happiness  in  himself,  and  have  learnt 
to  Bet  reasoD&hle  limita  to  his  desires ;  that  to  make  riches  life's 
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objeet,  18  to  forget  the  end  for  the  means ;  for  with  the  increase  of 
riches  harassing  cares  increase,  and  with  such  cares  happiness  can 
never  dwell. 


1.  Proettlf  Ofprooid  esieprofani;  such  were  the  words  that  met  the 
iminitiated  {profani)  at  the  entrance  of  temples  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  mystic  rites  connected  with  them.  Horace,  as 
priest  of  the  Muses  (1.  3),  begins  by  an  allusion  to  this  warning  :  im- 
plying that  his  precepts  of  moral  wisdom  could  be  appreciated  only 
by  the  few,  whose  hearts  were  not  yet  engrossed  by  the  world. — 
2.  At  the  instant  when  the  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  offered,  all 
present  were  ordered  to  keep  silence,  and  especially  to  abstain 
from  uttering  any  ill-omened  word  ;  the  order  was  formally  given  by 
the  w(Hrds :  BofM  verba  I  ore,  or,  linguii  favete  &.C. — C,  non  priut 
(Mudita;  new,  because  little  received  in  the  world.— 4.  VirginUmi 
&c. ;  to  the  young  of  both  texes;  i.  e.  to  the  docile,  the  unworldly. — 
— 5.  Greges  ;  kings  being  shepherds  of  the  people. — 7*  The  defeat  of 
the  giants. — 8.  SupercUio  =  ntUu ;  see  Horn.  //.  i.  528. — 9.  Ea  tU  &c.  ' 
=  6r.  iffriv  hvug,  it  happetu  that  (one  man  posseuee  more  land  than 
another). — 10.  Generotior,  of  better,  nobler  6trM.— 11.  PetUor,  a  candi' 
date;  for  the  great  offices  {honares)  of  the  Republic  The  elections 
took  place  in  the  Can^i  ifartnu,  the  low  ground  of  the  seven-hilled 
city  ;  hence  detcendat.  —  12.  Melwrque  fam&  =  fam&qae  mdtor, — 
13.  Contendat,oonte8U  {the  Section).— \  4,  NecestUas,  irrenttible  FaU. — 
15.  Sortitur  &c.  ;  see  0.  ii.  3.  n.  26.— 17  &c.  Allusion  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  Damocles.  G.  D.— 18.  Non  elaborabunt  =  with  all  the 
paint  taken  will  not  produce ;  daborahunit  =  laborioee,  operose  parabuwt, 
—'24.  Tempe  pi.  (rd  Tlftiri|)  =  any  delightful  vaUey.—^^.  Areturut 
— 'ApcroOpoC)  * ApKTo^vikalit  the  guard  of  the  bear— a  star  in  Bootes, 
near  the  Great  Bear.  The  season  both  of  its  rising  and  setting 
was  Btunny. — 28.  Hcedutt  the  Kid  ;  a  constellation  of  two  stars  only  ; 
their  rising  (about  the  7th  of  October)  is  accompanied  by  rain  and 
storms.  —  30.  Mendax,  ditappointing  the  expectations  ^ieh  it  had 
raieed ;  *  spem  roentitus,'  0.  Arbore,  s.  for  pi.,  the  fruit-treet.  Aquat^ 
(heavy)  rains,  —  32.  Sidera;  especially  Sirius,  the  dog-star:  side^ 
ratio  is  the  word  used  to  express  the  effects  of  great  heat  and 
drought  See  0.  iL  14,  and  0.  ii.  17.  n.  20.— 34.  Molibus  ;  masses  of 
stone  &c.  thrown  into  the  sea  for  foundations  for  villas. — 35.  i20- 
demptor,  the  contractor ;  the  contractor  for  a  work — redimit,  he  who 
engages  the  contractor  for  it— locat ;  see  0.  ii.  17.  n.  7* — 36.  Terrm 
fattidiosus  =  spuming  the  (mean)  limits  of  the  land.  See  0.  ii. 
n.  17. 1  22.-39.  JErata;  see  0.  iL  15.  n.  21. — 41.  A  costly  white 
marble  with  red  spots,  from  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  now  called  PaonaZ' 
zetto, — 42.  Purpurarum  usus  &c. ;  i.  e.  *  purpurese,  quibus  utuntur 
vestes  clariores  siderum  splendore  :*  so  Virg.  G,  ii.  466  :  usus  olivi. 
£.  H. — 44.  Costum ;  a  sweet  oil,  extracted  from  the  root  of  an  Indian 
plant,  which  reached  the  west  through  Persia.  Achc$m,  =:  Persia 
cum ;  see  0.  ii.  11.  n.  21. — 45.  Postes  ....  atrium ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  building  put  for  the  whole*    Now)  tiJtu^'Meiin  ifc<^ 
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(vf<»rchiUeture),—47,  Permutem;  see  0.  i.  17.  n.  2.—48.  OperosioreSf 
brmginff  with  tkem  much  more  tail  and  trouble. 


ODE  II.— Mkteb  VIII. 

TffTS  Ode  is  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  training  of  the  youth  ot 
Rome  after  the  severer  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  en- 
durance of  the  perils  and  privations  of  a  soldier's  life.  The  poet 
holds  up  to  admiration  the  patriot's  death ;  he  tells  of  the  lasting 
glory  which  men  of  virtue  and  true  nobility  achieve  for  themselves ; 
praises  the  faithful  friend ;  and,  in  the  closing  stanza,  bids  men 
remember,  that  the  punishments  of  an  offended  Deity  seldom  lag 
far  behind  the  commission  of  the  crime. 


2.  The  young  Roman  entered  the  army  at  sixteen  or  seventeen. — 
5.  Ret  trepUcB,  dangers, — 7-  Matrona  et  wrgo  ;  watching  the  fight. — 
9.  BndU  agminum  =  rudk  (imperUus)  ret  wii^itorw.— 10.  Sp.  regiue  ; 
some  young  prince,  the  ally  of  ner  father,  and  betrothed  to  her. — 11. 
Leonem,  yon  lion  in  war, — 16  &c.  Neo pareitJuventcB  poplitihut  See.  =: 
nee  pareit  jugientibue ;  see  Lie,  xxii.  & :  Jyumida!  Bcmanorum  terga 
ftrientes  ae  poplUet  oadentes.-^lT,  BepulacB  nesoia  &c.,  never  subjiect 
to  a  rejection  that  ditgraees  it^^l9.  Secures  (cum  fascibus) ;  the  insignia 
of  high  office  at  Rome. — 20.  Aura  popularis  =  the  (fickle)  favour  of 
the  people ;  as  being  like  the  inconstant  gale,  that  wafts  the  sailor  on 
his  way. — 21.  Imm,  mori  =  who  have  merited  immortality, — 22.  Ne- 
gata,  denied  (to  ordinary  men),  —  23.  Udam;  as  from  fogs  and 
vapours,  in  opposition  to  the  pure  serene  of  Heaven,  fit  abode  for 
immortals. — 25.  Fideli  sHentio;  understand  faithfulness  generally, 
of  which  secrecy  is  characteristic.  This  line  is  a  translation  of  one 
in  Simonides,  which  was  known  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  Augu8*> 
tns  :  'Efffi  tal  oiyaQ  aKivSwov  ykpaq, — 26.  Whoever  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  was  considered  as  a  sacrilegious  person,  and 
shunned  accordingly.  Vetaho  sub  isdem  sit  &c.,  /  will  not  permit  him  to  be 
under ^  the  same  roof  or  in  the  same  vessel  with  me.f^2d,  Solvat  (de  littore) ; 
to  which  the  ship  was  moored.  Phaselus,  ^dtrriXoc  ;  a  slight  Egyptian 
vessel.  DiespUerf  see  0.  i.  33.  n.  6.— 30.  Neglectus  &c.  =  the  offended 
deity  has  often  involved  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  (in  punishment). — 
32.  Deseruk  =  ceased  to  pursue.  Pede  daudo  ;  of  limping  foot ; 
because  punishment  does  not  usually  follow  close  upon  the  crime 
committed.    Thus  the  soelestue  is  said  anteoedere. 


ODE  III.— Metrb  VIII. 
HOBACB  opens  the  pres^it  Ode  by  holding  up  to  the  admiration  of 
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his  countrymen  the  mmn  who,  with  just  and  noble  ends  in  Tiew,  is 
inflexible  and  indomitable  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  He  illustrates  his 
subject  by  noble  examples,  finishing  with  that  of  Romulus,  whose 
admission  among  the  gods  he  represents  as  advocated  even  by  Juno 
herself— the  great  enemy  of  the  Trojan  race — but  upon  the  oondi- 
tioB,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rebuild  Troy.  Upon  that 
condition  the '  exsules,'  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  those  who  sailed  with 
^neas  from  Troy,  should  become  a  mighty  people  ;  but  CTcry 
attempt  to  raise  Troy  from  its  ashes,  would  but  invite  the  renewal 
of  its  destruction. — There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Augustus  ever  entertained  the  intention  of  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Troy ;  but  it  \b  diflBcnlt  to  suppose  that  tliere  was  not 
some  fiuney  of  the  kind  popular  at  Rome  at  the  date  of  this  Ode. 


3.  Indantis,  nienadmj.—6.  Dux,  ruler;  so  arbiter  Hadrke,  O.  i.  3. 
I.  15 ;  and  tyrannut  tietperiof  unda.  O.  ii.  16.  1.  20. — 7*  Fractus, 
Aattered,  lUabahtr  =  in  eum  labatur. — ^9.  JToo  arte,  by  ^ete  meant; 
bv  courage  and  constancy  such  as  this.  Vagut ;  as  having  traversed 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  and  visited  even  hell  itself. — 10. 
EniMut,  Mtriting  on,  Arceg  igne<u,  the  ttarry  kei^Ut, — 11.  JReeumbent; 
as  at  the  table  of  the  gods ;  divine  honours  were  decreed  him  by  th^ 
senate  during  his  life-time. — 12.  Purpurea  ore ;  meant  of  the  lips. 
—  13.  Hoe  [arte)  Pater,  was  the  title  given  to  each  of  the  .Dm 
Majores. — 14.  Tigret;  the  triumphant  car  of  Bacchus  was  drawn  by 
tigers. — 16.  Martit  equit ;  such  was  the  legend  of  his  disappearance. 
So  Ovid :  Bex  patriu  attra  petebat  equit, — 17<  GreOum  eloeuta  &c., 
abl.  abs.  =i  cfier  Juno  had  tjpdken  wnat  pleased, — 18.  Ilion;  ace  to 
9eriit. — 19.  Fatalit  =  dettined  to  be  hit  country^  dettruetion.  Judex 
(trium  dearum)  =  Parit, — 20.  Mul,  peregrina,  aelen  of  Greece,  Juno 
disdains  to  speak  of  Helen  otherwise  than  as '  mulier  peregrina  ;*  or 
as  in  1.  25,  'Laecena  adultera,*—2l.  Ex  quo;  from  the  time  when; 
from  that  hour,  i,  e,  ita  fall  was  decreed. — 22.  Laomedon,  king  ik 
Troy,  withheld  from  Apollo  and  Neptune  what  he  had  engaged  to 
pay  tiiem  for  building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Dettituit,  defrauded;  dedi- 
tuere^  *  to  leave  a  person  in  the  lurch  after  having  engaged  witii  him' 
=  '  not  to  fulfil  the  engagement  made  with  him' — is  here,  as  thus 
used,  followed  by  an  abl.,  hsfraudare  aliquem  aliquA  re, — 23.  Damna^ 
turn;  i.  e.  Ilion, — 26.  Hotpet  Lae.  aduUerof  =  Parit  Lae,  adtd,; 
Hden,  ike  wifa  of  Menelaut,  king  of  Sparta ;  the  '  mmlier  peregrina*  of 
1.  20.— 27-  Perfura  refers  to  Laomedon's  crime. — 28.  Eet'ringU  = 
retundit,  repdliL — 29.  Ductum  =  productum,  jtrolonged.  Not,  tedi- 
tionibut;  the  gods  were  divided,  some  favounng  the  Greeks,  others 
the  Trojans.  —  30.  Protinut,  from  thit  time  forth,  —  31.  NepoUm; 
Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  and  grandson  of  Juno. — 32.  Troiea  taeer* 
dot ;  the  vestal  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  of  Tnyaik 
blood,  being  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  a  descendant  from  ifen«a&. — 
33.  (Protinu$) redanait>     I  will  rctigii,  gm  up  ;  *'\  'w^  \^^ 
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longer  retain  my  wrath  against  Troy,  but  forgive  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  me  ;  and  I  will  cease  to  oppose  the  wish  of  Mars  to 
have  Romulus  admitted  among  the  gods/  Redonare  is  found  here 
only,  and  0.  ii.  6.  1.  3  :  condonare  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  sense  of 
giving  as  a  grace,  forgiving  &c. — 34.  Ducere  =  Hbere,  to  quaff, — 
37.  Dum  =  dummodo,  provided  that, — 38.  Exmles  ;  i.  e.  the  Romans, 
the  descendants  of  Trojan  fugitives  and  exiles ;  Reliqaice  DanavtHf 
(lOqite  immitis  Achillei.  Virg.— 40  &c.  *  Provided  that  Troy  remain  in 
ntifu.'— 42.  InultcB,  umnoUsted;  a  sign  of  great  desolation.  So  of 
Nineveh  :  "  Flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts 
of  the  nations."  Zephaniah.  Capkolium ;  the  seat,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Roman  empire. — 43.  Triumphatis  =  de  quibtis  triumphus  actus  est, 
—  44.  Media  =  Parthit,  —  46.  Medius  liquor  =  mare  medium  inter 
Europam  et  Afirioam;  now  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. — 49  &c.  Constr. : 

(Botna)  fortior  tpemere  aurum quam  &c.    Irrepertum  = 

left  undisturbed ;  from  indifference  {spemere)  to  it. — 61.  Cogere  (co- 
agere)  =  congerere. — 62.  Omne  sacrum  &c.  =  voith  a  cupidity  that  lays 
Us  plundering  hands  even  upon  consecrated  treasures, — 53.  Quicumque 
terminus,  whateoer  boundary  =  wherever  a  boundary,  Obstititf  presents 
Uidf  to  the  world;  in  the  aorist  sense.— 64.  TangcU,  reach, — 65.  Qua 
parte,  {the  regions)  where  {debacchentur  &c.)  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
fiercest;  i.  e.  in  the  torrid  zone.— 66.  Qua  nebuke  &c.,  where  mists 
&c.  prevail ;  i,  e.  in  the  frigid  zone. — 68.  Nimium  pii  ;  i.  e.  over- 
observant  of  the  duties  of  a  colony  (Rome)  to  the  mother-city 
(Troy). — 61.  Alite  lugubri,  under  unhappy  auspices  =  mcUa  cevi,  0.  i. 
16.  1.  6.  —  65.  The  walls  of  Troy  had  been  built  by  Apollo  ;  see 
n.  22.  Aheneus;  L  e.  of  extraordinary  strength. — 67.  Argivis  meis; 
Argiois  =  Grcecis;  Juno  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Argos,  hence 
meis, — 70.  Pervicax^  in  a  bold,  rash  spirit. — 72.  Tenuare  =  extenuare 
=  to  debase  great  subjects  by  your  lowly  straim. 


ODE  IV.— Metrb  VIII. 
To  Caluope. 
The  Ode  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muse  ;  and  the  subject  of 
it  is,  the  great  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  literary 
pursuits;  in  the  freedom  which  it  bestows  from  many  evils ;  and  in  the 
pleasures  which  accompany  it.  The  poet  draws  this  lesson  from  a 
retrospect  of  his  own  life — as  loved  by,  and  a  lover  of  the  Muses — 
the  marvellous  events  of  it,  and  the  immunity  from  dangers  which  he 
had  ever  enjoyed.  To  a  similar  source  he  refers  the  purer  hap- 
piness of  the  triumphant  Augustus,  and  the  true  wisdom  that  dic- 
tated the  liberal  policy  of  his  government.  The  Ode  closes  with 
a  notice  of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  mere  brute  strength,  as 
exhibited  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Titans,  and  similar 
aggressors.  * 

^.  H^pna;  as  queen  of  song, — 3.  Acutay  dear,  mtMicoZ.— 4.  Fidibus 
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eUharcique  =  Jidibus  eytkarcB,  —  5.  Auditit  ?  Do  you  too  hear  her  7 
In  doubt,  the  poet  seeks  for  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  sounds  from 
others. — 6.  Insania  (furor  poeticus) ;  the  *fine  phrenzy*  of  the  poet. 
Constr. :  Avdire  (miki)  videor  {Calliopen)  et  errare  ,  , . — 9.  Fabulotof 
(jxUumbeSy  1.  12),  of  poetic  story.  So  fcimlosus  Hydaspes ;  see  0.  t. 
22.  n.  8.  Similar  wonders  are  related  of  the  childhood  of  many  of 
the  poets.  Vultury  a  high  mountain  of  Apulia,  whose  southern  slope 
extends  into  Lucania  ;  which  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  of 
Horace's  being  in  Vulture  Appulo,  and  yet  extra  7tme»  ApulicB, 
IS"  Apiilo  (the  proper  form),  1.  9  ;  AptUice,  1.  10. — '  Metrum  poetsfr 
Latini  in  nominibus  propriis  et  peregrinis  hand  raro  variaverunt.'  0. 
— 10.  Altricis  =  patriae  meat, — 14 — 16.  Three  towns  of  Apulia,  now 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are  here  mentioned  :  Adkerontia^  now  Aee^ 
renza;  Bantia^novr  Banzi, or  Vami;  Forentunif  pTohahiy  the  modem 
/.  Caetellif  a  few  miles  from  Forenza,  Ackerontia,  on  its  high  moun- 
tain, was  to  the  poet's  eye  as  a  nett  there. — 17.  Ut  dormirem,  how  I 
slept;  i.  e.  mirum  (1.  13)  ut  dormirem, — 20.  Non  sine  Dis;  Gr.  olfK 
aOiti, — 21.  In  arduos  Sabinos,  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Salnnes, 
—23.  Praeneste  (now  Palestrina);  a  town  of  Latium,  a  favourite 
summer  haunt  of  the  rich  Romans,  from  the  delightful  coolness  of 
its  situation.  TUmr  supinum,  Tibur  (now  Tivoli)  lying  on  the  dope  of 
a  hill, — 24.  lAquidcB ;  as  washed  by  the  sea — m  opposition  to  tibur 
and  Praeneste,  inland  towns — or  better,  from  the  clearness  of  its 
atmosphere.— 26.  See  0.  ii.  6.  n.  9.-27.  See  0.  ii.  12.  Devota, 
exsecrated;  *dis  inferis  sacra.' — 28.  Palinurus;  a  headland  of  Lucania, 
notorious  for  shipwrecks,  and  which  still  retains  its  name,  Palinuro^ 
from  iEneas'  pilot. — 28.  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  poet's  escape. — 
29.  Utcumque,  as  long  as.— 30.  Bosporum;  see  0.  ii.  12.  n.  14. — 32. 
Assyrii  =■  Syrii  (passim). — 33.  Hospitibus  feros;  *Britanni  cruore 
captivo  adolere  aras  et  hominum  (immolatorum)  fibris  consulere 
deos  fas  habebant.'  Tacit,  Ann.  xiv.  30. — 34.  The  Concani  were  a 
people  of  Cantabria,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  were  said  to 
drink  the  blood  of  horses,  or  mix  it  with  their  drink.  Virgil  (G,  iii* 
461)  says  that  such  was  the  custom  also  of  the  Geloni,-^fUi.  So, 
amnem ;  the  Tanais,  now  the  Don. — 37»  Simul  =  nmu/ac— 38.  Ah' 
didit ;  hcu  placed  them  in  retirement ;  has  disbanded  and  dispersed 
them  in  the  various  cities  of  the  empii*e. — 40.  Pierio  antro;  in  your 
Pierian  bowers.  Pieria,  in  Thrace  (C.  D.),  was  a  fabled  residence 
of  the  Muses,  hence  called  Pierides.  Augustus  loved  and  culti- 
vated literature ;  the  charms  of  which  are,  in  poetical  language, 
those  delights  that  are  fostered  in  Pierian  bowers. — 41.  Voslene  &C) 
You  (Muges)  counsel  peace  and  kindness  ;  the  poet  speaks  generally, 
but  implies,  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Muses  Augustus'  mild  and 
liberal  policy  was  due.  Consilium;  scan  consUyum.  See  Ode  6.  6, 
princtpyum ;  and  Virg.  ^n.  i.  73,  connub-yo.  Et  dato  Ac,  and  r^oice 
in  what  you  counsel. — 43.  Immanemque  (eorum)  turviam. — 46.  Terram 
inertem;  so  'bruta  tellus.'  0.  i.  33.  n.  9. — 46.  Regna  tristia;  the 
Infemid  regions. — 49.  lUa  juventus ;  i.  e.  the  Titans. — 50.  Fidens, 
brachiis.  Horrida,  *horrebat  (ilia  juventus)  brachiis,  ut  exercitos 
liastis.'  0.  —  51.  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  ton«  ol  KSic^w^.  ^>kv 
PART   I.  f 
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G»  I.  280.  C  D.  ALofios.  Opaco  =  frondoto.  Virg.  —  52.  Pdion 
&c.  ;  Tncmiitaini  of  Thessaly.  C.  D. — d3— 56.  The  names  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  giants.  —  57.  Contra  PcUladis  cpgida;  i.  e. 
"what  was  all  this  terrific  brute  force,  when  opposed  to  Divine 
wisdom ! — 58.  Hine  ....  hinc;  at  one  point , ,  .  ,  at  another,  Avi- 
du8;  i.  e.  pugnae ;  or,  rather,  his  general  epithet,  as  we  speak 
of  '  deyouring  flames.'  —  61.  Qui,  Apollo,  Castalia  ;  Apollo's 
faTourite  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus. — 62.  Lyc'ias  dumeta  ;  the 
woodi  around,  Patara;  in  Lycia  (Asia  Minor),  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats,  and  probably  also  the  earliest,  of  the  worship  of  Apollo. — 
63.  Natal-em  silmm;  Mount  Cynthus,  in  Delos. — 64.  Delius  et  Pata- 
retu  ;  Apollo  was  said  to  pass  six  months  of  the  year  at  Delos,  and 
six  at  Patara.  —  66.  Temperatam,  regulated  and  directed  {by  judg- 
ment),— 67.  Idemy  hut  they,  Vire$y  brute  power, — 68.  Animo  movere, 
to  meditate, — 69.  See  0.  ii.  16.  n.  14.  This  is  one  account  of  his 
death.  C.  D, — 71*  Orion;  a  famous  hunter  and  giant,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Terra. — 73.  Momtrii  suit ;  because  Terra  had  given  birth  to  the 
giants,  Tfiyivu^,  whom  Jupiter  buried  beneath  her. — 74.  Partus, 
the  Titans ;  also  sons  of  Terra.  Luridum  ;  '  luror,  pallor  nigricans, 
livens.'  0,  —  7b.  Peredit  =  nor  have  the  flames  (which  Enceladus 
breathes  up  through  Mount  ^Etna),  nor  will  they  ever  set  him  free 
(by  consuming  the  mountain), — 77.  Tityos,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  had 
Assaulted  Latona,  and  having  been  struck  down  to  Hell  by  the 
shafts  of  Apollo,  was  there  delivered  to  a  vulture,  which,  fur  the 
punishment  of  his  crime,  ever  preys  upon  his  liver,  doomed  to  be 
inexhaustible. — 7^.  Pirithoiis,  king  of  the  Lapithee,  descended  into 
the  Infernal  regions  to  carry  off  Proserpine  (hence,  amatorem),  but 
was  discovered  by  Pluto,  and  remains  lashed  by  him  to  one  of  the 
rocks  of  Hell  by  numerous  chains. 


ODE  V.—Metee  VIII. 

This  Ode  was  written  before  the  Parthians  had  been  obliged  by 
Augustus,  A.u.  734,  to  deliver  up  the  eagles  and  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  from  the  Roman  army,  under  Crsssus  and  M.  Antonius. 
It  was  written  in  anticipation  of  that  event ;  and  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  Augustus ;  who  will  soon  manifest,  says  the  poet,  his  god- 
like power  upon  earth,  by  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  and  Par- 
thians to  the  Roman  yoke,  as  the  great  Jove  declares  his  sovereignty 
by  the  terrors  of  his  thunders.  He  then  reprobates  in  indignant 
terms  the  base  conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who,  forgetful  of  the 
name  they  bore,  and  all  the  proud  associations  of  glory  and  honour 
connected  with  it,  could  so  far  debase  themselves  as  to  marry  Par- 
thian wives ;  and  serve  under  Parthian  standards  !  He  reminds 
those  who  were  anxious  for  the  return  of  these  fallen  Romans  to 
their  country,  of  the  noble  Reguhts,  who  chose  to  die  a  cruel  death. 
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rather  than  cotmsel  the  exchange  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  for  sol- 
diers who  had  disgraced*  the  Roman  name  ;  and  whose  deaths,  he 
contended,  would  he  of  much  more  service  to  their  country,  than 
their  dishonourable  lives  could  be.  It  was  to  the  height  of  this 
great  man's  virtue  and  patriotism,  that  Horace  desired  to  raise  the 
moral  feeling  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen. 


1.  Credidimus  =  orediinus  ;  but  with  a  sense  of  the  existence  of 
the  belief  from  a  long  time  back  ;  '  we  have  ever  believed  ;  we  do 
still  believe.' — 2.  Eegnare  (in)  coslo,  Prceseng  divus;  i.  e.  with  us 
upon  earth  ;  opp.  to  Jovem  {in)  ccelo  &o. — 5.  Constr. :  Maritns  ccm" 
juge  Barbara  =  habent  eonjugem  harbaram ;  so,  fratre  marita  soror, 
Ovid.  Tliere  is  a  peculiar  force  in  vixU ;  as  the  Roman  prisoners 
married  to  save  their  lives. — 6.  Hostium  , .  .in  armis ;  some  of 
the  prisoners  had  entered  the  Parthian  service  :  one  of  them, 
Quintus  Labienus,  even  accepted  a  command,  and,  a.u.  714y  in- 
vaded S}Tia  and  Phoenicia. — 7*  Pro^  curia  &c.,  $hame  on  the  senate 
(that  has  so  long  suffered  this  disgrace  to  be  unavenged)  ;  shame  on  our 
degenerate  character! — 8.  Consenuit;  thirty  years  nearly  had  passed 
since  the  defeat  of  Crassus. — ^9.  Medo  =  Partho. — 10.  Aneiiiorum  ; 
*rarior  forma  pro  aneUium,*  0.  The  ancilia  were  the  sacred 
shields  with  which  the  fortunes  of  Rome  were  believed  to  be  con- 
nected. (7.  D.  Toga;  the  robe,  specially  the  badge  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship :  hence  Gens  togata  =r  Romani,  Virg.  —  11.  Vestce  ;  the 
sacred  fire  of  Vesta  kept  ever  burning  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  and 
the  pledge  of  the  eternal  duration  of  Rome. — 12.  'And  to  this 
disgrace  they  stoop,  tho'  Rome  still  flourishes.'  IncoHumi  Jove  =: 
salvo  Capttdio  (the  temple  of  Jupiter). — 15.  Foedis,  dishonourable; 
the  Carthaginian  terms  were  peace,  at  the  price  of  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  ;  who  were  to  be  put  to  death,  if  the  terms  were  refused. 
Trahentis  &c.  =  deducentis  (ab)  exemplo  pemioiem  in  posteros,  seeing  in 
such  an  example,  pernicious  consequences  to  generations  to  come :  i.  e.  that 
such  a  precedent  would  incline  the  Roman  soldier  in  future  to  sur- 
render to  the  foe,  rather  than  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. — 17* 
Si  non  periret  &c.,  if  the  prisoners  were  not  left  to  their  fate.  Note  in 
perir^t,  the  one  exception  to  H.'s  rule  of  a  csesural  lung  syllable  in 
Alcaic  verse.  But  see  0.  ii.  5.  14;  iii.  14.  26;  for  instance,  in 
other  metres. — 18  &c.  The  words  of  Regulus  to  the  Senate.  Signa 
—  our  Roman  eagles.— 22.  Tergo  =  in  tergum. — 23.  Portas  (Carthagi' 
nis)  non  dausas;  so  little  fear  of  the  Roman  was  there.  Et  arta  &c« 
=  and  the  countru,  we  had  once  ravaged,  under  peaceful  cultivation. — 
24.  Marte  nostro  =  no^ris  arrow.— 25.  Scilicet  =  just  as  if. — 26. 
Flagitio  additis  damnum,  you  are  adding  injury  to  infamy ;  by  teaching 
your  soldiers  that  a  prisoner's  life  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  sol- 
dier's death. — 28.  Refert,  regains.  Medicare — as  ipapfiaffffeiv,  from 
^apfiaKov — is  used  of  dyes. — 29.  Virtus,  wUour.  ExcidU  (ex  ani- 
mis).  —  30.  Reponi  deterioribus,  to  resume  its  place  in  mind%  dO^^ 
riorated  by  Us  ^o«».— 32.  Erit  ille,  thai  loldVer  too.  —  "^V.  MwU  — 

/a 
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bello, — 36.  Eearictis  =  retro,  or,  t»  tergum  eonstrictis. — 37.  Hie,  unde 
vitam  &c.  =  these  men,  knowing  not  to  what  alone  a  soldier  shotdd 
owe  his  life  in  battle — his  sword;  pacem  dudlo  miscuU  =  carried  into 
the  midst  of  war  fedinas  fit  only  for  peave  (lore  of  life  &c.);  or  simply, 
quietly  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  tery  battle  they  were  bound 
to  use  them  in,  —  42,  Capitis  minor,  no  longer  a  lioman  citizen; 
having  suffered  the  detninutio  capitis,  or  loss  of  all  civil  rights  and 
status.  'Capite  deminutus  est,  qui  in  hostium  potestatem  venit.' 
Festus, — 46.  Labantes,  irresolute. — 46.  Nunquam  alias  dato,  such  as 
was  never  given  by  any  other  man.  —  49.  Atquiy  and  yet,  —  61. 
JHmomt,  he  moved  aside. — 52.  Reditus  (to  Carthage)  ;  pi.  for  sing. — 
63.  The  greater  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  all  the  families  of  freed- 
men,  were  attached  to  some  powerful  citizen  as  their  patronus,  who 
took  them  under  his  protection,  was  always  ready  to  be  consulted  by 
them,  interested  himself  in  their  affairs,  their  disputes  (lites),&c.  Such 
were  the  dientes  and  the  negotia,  of  which  Horace  is  here  speaking  ; 
all  was  transacted  in  the  patron's  house  ;  in  lite  dijudicata,  no  public 
tribunal  is  implied.— 65.  Venafranos  &c  See  O.  ii.  6.  n.  16.— 66. 
Lctc,  Tarentum,  See  0.  ii.  6.  n.  12.  Both  Venafrum  and  Tarentum 
were  beautifully  situated,  and  their  environs  covered  with  villas. 


ODE  VI.— Metre  VIII. 
To  THE  Romans. 
An  Ode  composed  about  a.u.  726,  and  intended  to  second  the  patriotic 
designs  of  Augustus  in  rebuilding  the  temples,  and  attempting  gene- 
rally to  reform  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  poet,  in  the  didactic 
style  of  the  first  four  Odes,  attributes  the  calamities  of  the  age,  and 
the  reverses  which  had  disgraced  the  Roman  arms,  to  the  impiety 
that  had  so  long  prevailed  ;  and  to  the  grievous  state  of  morals,  in 
both  sexes,  at  the  time.  The  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  a  return  to 
that  pious  regard  for  the  gods,  and  those  purer  morals  which  had 
distinguished  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 


1.  Ddicta  majorum;  *  the  crimes  of  the  civil  wars  protracted  thro* 
two  generations.'  Immeritus,  tho*  not  invdved  in  their  guilt.— 2.  Tern- 
plum;  the  whole  of  the  sacred  enclosure. — 3.  jEdes;  the  buildings. — 
4.  Fceda  {foedata)  fumo ;  either  because  the  temples  had  been  fired 
in  the  war  ;  or  from  neglecting  the  usual  annual  ablutions.  — 
6.  '  Yours  is  the  empire  of  the  world,*  because  you  conduct  yourself 
submissively  to  the  gods  (as  their  inferior).— 6.  Hinc  ....  hue, 
from  the  power  of  the  gods  ,  , .  ,  to  it.  Omne  princ.  (oritur).  Note 
princip-yum,  and  see  Ode  4.  n.  41. — 8.  Hesp.  =  Italice. — 9.  The 
Fartliian  Monaeses  (the  Surenas  of  the  historians),  defeated  Crassus, 
A.u.  701 ;  and  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  defeated 
Antony's  army,  a.u.  718. — 10.  Non  auspicatos,  which  the  auspices 
forbad;  and  which  therefore  were  made  in  defiance  of  the  gods. 
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*  Crassum  proficisoentem  in  Syriara  dirit  eum  cminSms  tribuni 
plebis  frustra  retinere  conati'  (Veil,  Pat.  ii.  46). — 12.  Renidet  =: 
gaudety  smiles  with  pleasure.  Slender  chains  of  gold  were  the  'only 
ornaments  of  the  Parthian  soldiery. — 13,  14.  These  two  lines  contain 
an  illusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  Victory  would  have  opened 
the  gates  of  Rome  to  Antony.  In  order  to  designate  Antony's 
forces,  Horace  uses  the  word  jEthiops  =  Egyptian  (^Egypt  bor- 
dering on  ^Ethiopia)  ;  and  Dacus,  because  a  body  of  Dacian  archers, 
whose  services  had  been  rejected  by  Octavius,  fought  in  the  army  of 
Antony.  —  15.  Hio  dasse ;  ^Egyptians  manned  Antony's  fleet — 
17.  Nuptias  inquinaveref  have  polluted  the  marriage-bed, — 18.  Et  genus 
et  domos  =  the  descents  of  families;  and  all  domestio  rekuion^ip, — 
21.  The  Ionian  dance  was  notorious  for  its  immodesty. — 22.  Matura 
=:  maniageahle,  Fingitur  artibuSf  is  formed  (to  voluptuousness)  by 
every  (seductive)  accomplishment ;  sc  '  cantu,  musicis,  poesi  amatoria.' 
0.— --23.  Jam  nunc  et  &c.,  yea  and  even  from  their  tender  years  (de 
Unero  ungui). — 26.  'Gained  the  victory  at  sea  that  put  an  end  to  the 
first  Punic  War.'  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  M.  Curius,  a.u.  479. 
Hannibal,  by  P.  Scipio,  a.  u.  562.  Antiochus,  by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
A.  u.  563  ;  and  the  next  year  by  L.  C.  Scipio  Asiaticusat  Magnesia. — 
30.  Sabdlis  =  Sabinis,  Cicero  calls  the  Sabines  "  fortissimos,  florem 
Italise  et  reipublicse  robur."  Virgil  iJso  (G,  ii.  531  ;  jEn,  ix.  603) 
has  spoken  with  admiration  of  the  domestic  training  of  the  Sabines. 
DoctOf  trained.  —  31.  j^  several  &c.  *  And,  after  their  day's  work 
in  the  fields  was  over,  to  go  and  cut  faggots  at  the  bidding  of  a  rigid 
mother,  and  bring  them  home  for  her.' — 33.  Sol  ubi . ,  ,  ,  fatigatis; 
indications  of  the  close  of  day. — 34.  Mutaret ;  by  lengthening  them ; 
=  sol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras,  Virg.  Juga  demeret ;  hence 
the  Greek  fiov\v<ng,  or  povXvroCf  for  sunset. — 36.  Agens,  bringing 
on.— 37.  Damnosa  dies  =  tempus  edax  rerum,  Ov. — 38.  Avis  =  aetate 
a/oorum. 


ODE  Vn.— Metre  IV. 

To  ASTERIE. 

This  beautiful  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  young  girl,  weeping  fur  the 
absence  of  her  lover.  The  poet  bids  her  dry  her  tears,  telling  her 
thafr  he  will  be  home  again  with  the  first  spring  breezes  after  a  suc- 
cessful voyage  ;  that  altho'  he  had  been  detained  at  Epirus  by 
unfavourable  winds,  his  constancy  to  her,  tho'  severely  tried,  had 
not  been  shaken.  And  the  poet  then  closes  with  a  word  of  warning 
to  her,  not  to  admire  the  young  Enipeus,  her  neighbour,  too  much  ; 
not  to  appear  pleased  when  his  pipe  was  heard  under  her  window  ; 
and  tho'  he  complained  of  her  cruelty,  to  remain  cruel  still. 


1.  Candidii  so  albut  Notusf  see  0.  i  7-  n*  15ic— ^.  TKv(wii-=i 

/8 
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Bithyna ;  the  Thyni  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Bithynia. — 4.  Fide;  an  old  form  of  the 
gen.— 6.  Oricum;  a  harbour  and  town  of  Epirus.— 6.  P(nt  insana 
CaprcB  &c.  after  the  rieing  &c.  Capra  was  a  star  in  Auriga,  rising  at 
the  end  of  September :  insana ;  because  the  season  both  of  its 
rising  and  setting  was  very  stormy. — 10.  Cfdoe  hospita  ;  Chloe,  at 
whose  house  Gyges  was  in  Oricum,  thro'  a  friend  {nuntius)  makes 
him  acquainted  with  her  love  for  him.  Tuts  ignibus  =  with  the  sanie 
fiame  that  you  do  =  with  love  for  Gyget,  as  great  as  yours;  or,  more 
directly,  tuis  ignlbus  =  ttto  Gyge ;  the  flame,  i.  e.  for  the  lover  that 
kindles  it :  so  Ovid,  dum  tuus  ignis  eram. — 12.  One  of  the  mille 
modi,  was  to  show  him  from  history  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
chaste  constancy.  See  C.  D.  for  these  stories,  under  the  several 
names. — 14.  Criminibu^f  eharges.^-l8,  Magnessam,  of  Magnesia  in 
Thesaaly  ;  to  distinguish  her  from  the  wife  of  Theseus  of  the  same 
name. — 19.  Peccare  doeentes,  inducing  to  the  commission  of  sin. — 20. 
Movet,  produces, — 22.  Integer,  true  to  you, — 28.  Tusco  alveo  ;  i.  e.  the 
Tiber,  as  rising  in  Etruria. 


ODE  VIII.— Metre  VI. 

To   M.£CENAS. 

On  the  first  of  March  {Kalendce),  the  great  festival-day  of  the  Roman 
matrons  (mcttronalia),  in  honour  of  Juno  Lucina,  Horace  had  invited 
Msecenas  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  ;  and  anticipating  his 
surprise  at  the  day  he  had  chosen  for  the  purpose, — Horace  being  a 
bachelor, — he  tells  him,  "  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  nearly  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tree  at  his  Sabine  farm  ; 
and  was  in  consequence  a  high  day  with  him  ;  a  day  of  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  for  their  preservation  of  him,  and  festive  rejoicing."  He 
entreats  Msecenas  to  join  him  in  the  celebration  of  his  holiday.  He 
reminds  him  of  the  comparatively  tranquil  state  of  the  empire,  and 
presses  him  to  forsake  the  grave  cares  of  office  for  a  time,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  festive  hour  before  him. 


1.  Constr. :  Miraris  quid  agam  &c. — 2.  Flores;  sacrificial  and 
festive  garlands.— 4.  Cespite  vivo,  on  an  altar  of  green  turf—  6.  Ser- 
moneSf  in  the  literature,  as  H.  uses  the  word  :  g^  ace.  after  pass. 
docte  ;  so,  docta  modes.  Ode  9. 1.  10.  Utriusque  linguce  ;  this  phrase 
always  means,  in  the  Roman  use  of  it,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
all  others  were  despised  as  barbarous.— 7.  Lib,  caprum;  the  goat  was 
sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  because  of  the  injury  goats  did  to  the  vines. — 
9.  Anno  redeunte,  as  the  year  returns. — 10.  The  bung  or  cork  of  the 
amphora  was  secured  by  a  coating  of  pitch. — 11.  Bib,  institutes  •= 
qucBfumum  bibere  didieit.  The  wine  in  the  amphora,  after  it  had 
been  secured  by  the  pitching,  was  placed  in  the  store-room  (apetheca, 
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or  Jtorreum,  Ode  25),  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bouse,  and  so  subjected 
to  the  action  of  smoke  from  the  bath-room,  to  be  ripened  by  its 
warmth.— 12.  See  O.  ii.  3.  n.  8.  There  were  two  consuls  of  the  name 
of  TulluB,  one  a.u.  688,  the  other  a.  u.  721 ;  if  Horace  meant  the  first, 
as  is  most  probable,  the  wine  was  forty -six  years  old. — 13.  Cya- 
thus  amici;  was  the  phrase  for  a  cup  drunk  to  the  health  of  a  friend,  or 
in  commemoration  of  any  joyful  circumstance  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Cyathus  is  properly  a  measure ;  twelve  cyathi  was  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  drunk  at  the  daily  meal. — 14.  Centum  =  a  great  number, 
—  15.  Perfer  &c.,  continue  to  carry  through  into  day-light,  —  16. 
Clamor  etira;  *  ours  shall  not  be  a  noisy  feast,  and  still  less  one  of 
angry  disputes  (arising  often  from  objections  to  toasts  proposed); 
the  *<  cyathus  amici  sospitis"  is  our  one  toast.' — 17.  Mitte  =  omitte, 
Mseceuas,  during  Augustus'  absence  in  the  east,  filled  the  office  of 
prce/ectui  urbis. — 18.  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Dacians,  had  been  defeated 
by  Lentulus  in  a  great  battle,  a.u.  734. — 19.  There  was  a  civil  war 
raging  at  the  time,  between  the  Parthian  king  Phraatcs,  and  his  sub- 
jects, under  Tiridates. — 22.  The  Cantabri  were  finally  subjugated 
A.n.  734.  Sera  catena;  the  contest  with  Rome  had  been  continued 
by  them  at  least  200  years.— 23.  ScythcB ;  the  Geloni  of  0.  ii.  8. 
n.  23. — 24.  Cedere  campis  laxo  arcu  ==  to  retreat  without  fi^iting, — 
25.  Negligensj  ne  qua  &c.,  implies  the  opp.  state  of  mind  to  vigiianM^ 
ne  qua  &c.  *  Putting  aside  therefore  all  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  refrain,  as  if  there  were  no  public  claims  upon  you  (as  if  you 
were  a  mere  private  person  like  myself),  from  all  troublesome  fore- 
thought ;'  or,  *all  careful  thoughts  therefore  dismissed  on  public  con- 
cerns, dismiss  them  equally  for  the  day,  as  regards  your  own '  (as 
*privatus').  '^  Negligens  =  securus,  non  thnemJ*  Schol. — 26.  Faroe 
=  noli. — ^27.  Note  the  metrical  continuance  of  the  third  line  into  the 
Adonic  ;  and  see  0.  ii.  5.  n.  1. 


ODE  IX.— Metre  II. 

To  Lydia. 
A  reconciliation  effected. 


2.  Potior,  a  more  favoured, — 4.  Pers,  rege  beatior  =  beatisnmus; 
*est  veluti  proverbium.*  0. — 5.  Alia;  both  the  ace.  and  abl.  are 
used  with  ardere.  See  0.  ii.  4.  1.  7. — 7-  Multi  nominis;  of  wide- 
tpreadfame,—  Q.  Ilia;  *R(jmuli  matre,  Romanarum  nobilissima.'  0, 
—  10.  Docta  modos;  see  Ode  8.  n.  5.  —  12.  Par  cent  animcB  &c. ; 
spare  her  life  to  be  the  survivor  of  mine. — 13.  Face  mutua  =  amore 
mutuo.  — 14.  Thurini,  of  Thurium ;  formerly  Sybaris,  a  town  of 
Lucania.— 17.  Frisca  Venus,  the  love  of  former  days.—\Q,  {Nosqu^ 
diductos,  {sometime)  parted. — 22.  Letior  cortice  =  than  cork ;  \,  e.  of 
a  light,  inconstant  disposition  :  '  proverbii  specimen  habet.'  0,  Im- 
probo  Hadriay  the  furious  &c.  '  Improbum  apud  poetas  omne  quod 
modum  excedit :  labor  improbus.  Virg.'  0. 
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ODE  X.  (U.)— Metre  VI. 
To  Mercury. 
The  Poet's  last  hope  of  softening  the  hard  heart  of  Lyde  is  in  Mer- 
cury, and  in  his  lyre.  To  them  he  addresses  his  petition  for  aid. 
He  tells  of  the  triumphs  of  the  lyre  over  the  wild-beasts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  forests  themselves  ;  over  hell  and  its  horrors.  He 
relates  how,  in  the  hand  of  Orpheus,  the  music  of  the  lyre  suspended 
awhile  the  never-ceasing  labours  of  the  Dana'ides  ;  and  points  to  the 
example  of  their  suffering  as  a  warning  to  Lyde  of  the  punishment 
reserved  for  hearts  which  pity  cannot  touch.  The  pitying  tender 
love  of  Hypermnestra  is  placed  beautifully  in  contrast  with  the 
cruelty  of  her  sisters  at  the  close  of  the  Ode. 


1.  Merowri,  (nam  te  Ac),  0  Mercury  (and  1  thaU  not  address  you 
in  vain,  for  &c.). — 2.  Amphion,  according  to  the  fable,  was  the  first  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  which  Mercury  had  invented  ;  the  stones  began 
to  move  as  he  struck  the  chords,  and  formed  themselves  into  the 
walls  of  Thebes. — 4.  Callida  =  eallens,  sciensy  skUled. — 6.  *  Without 
power  of  sound  once  (olim),  and  without  power  of  giving  pleasure.' 
(Him;  i.  e.  when  a  mute  shell,  before  Mercury  had  applied  the  strings 
to  it. — 6.  Templis;  at  sacrifices. — 9.  The  story  of  Orpheus  is  here 
alluded  to. — 11.  Orpheus,  when  he  went  down  to  the  Infernal 
regions  to  fetch  Eurydice  back,  is  said  to  have  tamed  the  rage  of 
Cerberus  by  his  delightful  strains.  Immanis  =  vastce  {antoe)  ;  i.  e. 
Pluto's.  TiW  (=  testudini)  blandientx,  toothing  him, — 13.  Furiale,  icith 
snakes  for  hair,  Fury-like.^n.  C.  D.  Ixion.  TUyos,  Ode  4.  n.  77.— 18. 
Urna;  which  each  used  in  drawing  water  for  the  vessel  (ddium) 
which  they  could  never  fill.  C.  D.  Danaides. — ^23.  Fundo  perevn- 
tis  imoy  passing  thro*  by  the  bottom. — 24.  Sera,  long  deferred.^26, 
Majus  =  immanius,  scdestius.— 29,  Hypermnestra  was  the  only  one 
out  of  the  fifty  Danai  pudlce  that  saved  her  husband's  (Lynceus' )  life. 
— 30.  Perjurum;  as  having  promised  wvoes,  and  not  assassins  to  his  sons- 
in-law. — 31.  Splendide,  gloriously, — 34.  Unde  non  times,  from  a  quar- 
ter whence  (=  by  persons  from  whom)  you  little  fear  it, — 36.  FaJle,  disap- 
point them  and  their  plans;  *\d9£,  decline  fugiendo.'  Schol. — 43.  Numi- 
darum  in  agros;  i.  e.  '  into  the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the  known 
world.'  The  NumidcB  were  a  savage  people  of  Africa,  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert. — 45.  Pedes  et  aurce  zz  sive  terra,  sive  mart, — 
47.  No8lH,ofus  =  me, — 48.  Querelam,  epitaph.  She  suggests  the  lines 
herself.  Ov.  Her.  xiv.  129  :  "  Exsul  Hypermnestra  pretium  pietatis 
iniquum,  Qua  mortem  fratri  depulit,  ipsa  tulit,** 


ODE  XI.  (12.)— Metre  XVII. 

To  Neobule. 

The  poet  commiserates  the  hard  fate  of  Neobule,  so  deeply  in  love 
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was  she  with  Hebros  of  Lipara,  and  so  crueUy  crossed  in  her  loTe 
by  the  seyerity  of  her  guardian. 


1.  Miterarum  at,  it  i$  the  portum  of  you  poor  ghrU, — 2.  Aut  exani- 
mari  &c.  =  or  {if  you  do)  to  be  terrified  to  death  in  anticipation  of 
ike  lashes  of  a  setere  guardian's  tongue, — 3.  Qica/tcm,  work-baskeL — 
5.  Studium  cperosee  Minervce,  devotion  to  the  busy  goddeu  of  woman^s 
vork,  lAparcei,  of  Lipara  ;  one  of  the  insnlse  JBolisey  now  Lipari, 
between  Italy  and  Sicily.-^ 6.  Simul  {ac\  vheneter,  Unctos  ;  for  the 
g}'mna8tic  exercises,  which  preceded  the  bathing. — 7-  BdlmtphonU; 
kist  sylUble  long  from  the  Gr.  BtXAcpo^ovmc.  C  D. — 8.  Idem  = 
too^  besides, — 10.  Celer  exeipere  &c.,  quid^t  active,  to  eatek  the  boar 
(receive  him  Kith  the  hunters*  veapons)  on  his  burst  from  the  thicket. 


ODE  XII.  (13.)— Metre  IV. 
To  THE  Fountain  op  Bandusia. 
The  fountain  of  Bandnsia  was  situated  near  Vennsia,  Horace's 
native  place.  It  is  most  likely  that  Horace  composed  this  charming 
Ode  after  once  more  enjoying  the  '  frigus  amabile'  of  the  fountain, 
upon  some  occasion  of  his  revisiting  Vennsia,  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  sacrifice  promised,  we  must  see  rather  the  delight  of  the  poet 
in  the  fountain  exercising  itself  upon  imagery  in  connexion  with  it, 
than  the  expression  of  an  actual  intention. 


2.  Digne  mero,  of  libations  of  wine,  <  Fontanalibus  (the  feasts  of 
fountains)  in  fontes  coronas  jaciebant.*  Varro  {Ling.  Lat.  vL  22). — 
5.  Destinat  =:  meditiiiurfis  purponng.—S,  When  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  fountains,  rivers,  and  the  sea,  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  poured 
into  their  waters. — 10.  Nescit,  cannoL  The  fountain  was  shaded 
by  oaks  ;  see  1.  14.— 13.  Tu  quoque  ;  as  Castalia,  Arethusay&c — 
14.  Me  dicente,from  my  singing. — 15.  Loquaces,  babUing. 


ODE  XIII.  (14.>-MErRE  VI. 
On  Augustus'  Return  from  Spain. 
Earlt  a.  u.  730,  Augustus  was  expected  home  from  his  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians.  Horace  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  cele- 
brate the  happy  event  by  a  festal  reception  of  the  conqueror  ;  and 
declares  his  own  intention  to  dedicate  the  day  to  the  festivities  usual 
upon  such  occasions. 


1.  Hereulis  ritu  &c.,  Augustus  Ccnar;  0,  Bffaumx  (^  i^^ci^i  ^i^ 
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was  loOdy  said,  like  Hercules  (ritu  H,)  &c. — 2.  Morte  vencdem  = 
perictUo  mortis^  at  the  risk  of  life, — 3.  Repetit  &c.,  Qike  Hercules,  from 
the  slaying  of  Geryon)  is  now  returning  from  Spain  victorious. — 5  &c. 
The  poet  invites  the  Roman  ladies — the  mothers  more  especially 
of  the  soldiers  (juvenum  &c.)  who  were  returning  home,  and 
of  their  young  wives — to  go  in  procession  with  Livia,  the  wife, 
and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  at  their  head,  and  offer  up 
thanksgivings  {suppliooitionesy  to  which  supplex  vitta,  1.  8,  as  worn  on 
such  occasions,  has  reference)  in  the  temple.  Unioo  &c.  =  let  his 
wife  (Lima)  rejoicing  in  him  as  the  one  object  of  her  conjugal  love, — 
6.  Operatusy  offering  sacrifice ;  it  has  often  the  meaning  of  the  present, 
but  here  it  rather  means,  ut  operetur. — 10.  Young  married  women 
vtere  often  called  pueUoe  by  the  poets  ;  the  pueri  are  the  juvenes  of 
1.  9. — 12.  See  Ode  l.n.  2. — 14.  TumuUus  is  used  of  any  intestine  com- 
motion within  Italy,  or  of  an  Inroad  of  the  Gauls. — 18.  Cadum  &c.  ; 
a  lar  (of  wine)  bearing  the  date  {memorem)  of  the  war  with  the  Mai*si, 
otherwise  called  the  Social  war  (a.u.  663  to  665),  and  therefore 
about  seventy  years  old. — 19.  Spartacum  &e,  *lf  indeed  (the  poet 
adds)  any  of  that  year  by  any  possibility  escaped  {si  qua  [ratione] 
potuit)  the  roving  bands  of  Spartacus  ;*  who,  at  the  head  of  fugitive 
slaves,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  every  quarter  of  Italy,  a.u. 
Wl— 3.  C.  D.  Spartacus.— 21.  Argutce,  of  the  sweet  voice ;  i.  e.  the 
tweet  singer,  Et  die  N,  {ut)  properet. — 22.  Murreum,  scented  with  myrrh ; 
A  Latin  form  for  myrrhinum,  fAlppivov. — 23.  Janitorem,  Newra^s 
porter,  —  24.  Alnto,  come  away  at  once, — 25.  Albescens  capUlus  =: 
adoaneing  years. — 27.  Hoc  ;  i.  e.  Neeera's  refusal.  Ferrem  =  tuHs- 
sem,  —  28.  ^At  two-and-twenty;'  L.  Munatius  Plancus  was  consul 
A.U.  712,  and  Horace  was  born  a.u.  689« 


ODE  XIV.  (16.)— Metre  III. 

To   MiBCENAS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Horace's  Odes,  and  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  refusing  the  office  of 
private  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  addressed  to  Maecenas,  thro* 
whom  Augustus*  offer  had  reached  him.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  Ode  beautifully  inculcates  the  great  truth,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  power  that  gold  exercises  upon  the  destinies  of  man,  hap- 
piness does  not  consist  ^'  in  the  abundance  of  that  which  a  man  pos- 
sesseth,**  but  in  a  contented  and  cheerful  mind. 


1.'  C.  D.  Danae. — 3.  Tristes  =  severce,  Munierant  (si  non  risissent 
&c.)  =  munivissent,  as  put  hypothetically  :  so  sustulerat,  nisi  levasset ; 
see  0.  ii.  16.  n.  28. — 4.  Adidteris,  lovers. — 6.  Pavidum ;  the  oracle 
had  declared,  that  his  daughter  should  have  a  son,  who  would  kill 
him. — J,  The  int  fore  is  expressive  of  ike  foresight  of  the  success  of 
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the  plan  :  (eogiiabaiU  enim,  or  Bcidnirtt  enim)  fore  .  . . — 8.  Prdwm  = 
aurum;  thus  interpreting  the  shower  of  gold  into  a  bribe  (preHum) 
given. — 10.  AmcU,  <f>i\ti  =  solet. — 1 1.  Auguris  Argitx  ;  the  family  of 
Amphiaraiis.  Amphiaratis  had  hid  himself,  to  escape  going  to  the 
siege  of  Thebes,  where  he  was  destined  to  perish.  His  wife  Eriphyle, 
bribed  by  Polynices,  betrayed  his  place  of  concealment.  His  death  was 
followed  by  that  of  his  wife,  at  the  hands  of  her  own  son  ;  and  the  son 
himself  was  killed  by  Amphiaratis*  brothers. — 14.  Philip  of  Macedon 
made  himself  master  of  Olynthus,  Potidsea,  Amphipolis  &c.,  by  bri- 
bery. He  used  to  say  that  no  place  was  impregnable  into  which  a 
passage  could  be  found  for  a  mule  laden  with  gold.  He  found  the 
generals  of  neighbouring  kings  an  easy  conquest  when  similarly 
assailed.  — 15.  Natiwn  duces;  a  particular  allusion  to  Menas,  a 
freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  whom  he  twice  betrayed,  out  of  love  for  Augus- 
tus* gold. — 18.  Majorum,  neut.  of  yet  greater  meant;  so  rd  ttXcim. 
Jure  perhorrui,  rigMly  (most  reasonably)  hare  I  dreaded  and  do  dread. 
— 19.  Late  contptcuum  &c.,  to  make  myteff  {rertieem)  eonspUmout  to 
the  world  {by  high  placet  or  postegswns),— 20.  Maecenas  refused  the 
dignity  of  senator,  and  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  preferrisg 
to  remain  a  simple  Eques. — 21.  Quanto  plura  ....  {tanto)  vlura. 
— 23.  Nudus  Ac,  mth  nothing^  or  next  to  nothing  inponemon,  1  pan 
to  the  tifii^  (ccutra  peto).  *  I  take  my  place  among  the  nU  oupiente$, 
rather  than  the  ditntet  :*  the  language  is  borrowed  from  the  act  of 
the  soldier  who  deserts  {trantfvga)  to  the  opposite  camp. — 25.  Con- 
temptcB  &C.  =  richer  and  happier  as  the  owner  of  a  property  (so  little 
as  to  be)  generally  despised. — 26.  Ardt;  a  short  syllable  lengthened  in 
caesura;  see  Ode  5.  n.  17- — 29.  Rivus;  the  Digentia,  which  watered 
Horace's  farm. — 30.  Certa  fides  &c.  =  a  erop^  the  promise  of  which  lean 
depend  upon, — 31.  Imperio^  lordship  over.  Fertilis;  see  0.  i.  1.  n.  10. 
Fnfgentem  imperio  SLcfallit  (KavOavti)  sorte  beatioTy  is  a  construction 
best  explained  by  tiie  Greek  upon  which  it  is  founded  :  revre  r^ 
vXovaiov  \avOavu  ^Xfiiwrfpov  ov  :  *this  (pura  rivus  aqum  &c.  = 
my  farm)  as  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  happier  portion,  is  hid  from 
the  rich  man  ;'  i.  e.  the  rich  man  knows  not  that  the  puree  rivus  &c.) 
confers  greater  happiness  than  his  immense  wealth. — 33.  Calabria 
was  famous  for  its  honey.— 34.  Loed.  amphora;  aFormian  amphora; 
the  town  of  Formiee  was  reputed  to  be  tlie  rii\iw\oQ  Aai<rrpvyovifi 
of  Odyss.  X.  82,  built  by  Lamius,  son  of  Neptune.  See  also  Ode  15. 
n.  1. — 35.  Languescit  =  mellows,  grows  old.  Gallicis  paseuis ;  the 
pasture  lands  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  chiefly  those  in  the  low  lands 
watered  by  the  river  Po.  AIha  lana,  says  Pliny,  nulla  prcefertmr 
drcumpadanis. — 39  &c.  Contracto  cupidine,  by  limiting  my  desires.'- 
40.  Porrigam  vect.  parra,  I  shall  make  my  small  income  go  farther. 
jgg^  cupvdo  for  cupiditas,  is  masc.  with  H.— 41.  Mygdoniis  =  Phry- 
giis;  see  O.ii.  11.  n.22.  Alyattei;  so  Achillei,  Ulixei.  Al.  was  father 
of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. — 42.  Continuare  aliquid  aliquo;  to  extend 
any  thing  by  addition  to  it  of  the  same  kind  without  break,  is  said 
especially  of  the  purchase  or  possession  of  broad  lands  unbroken  by 
the  intervention  of  other  lordships,    (jontinuare  re^u.  Al>^.  ^"^^ 
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campls  =  to  hold  the  realms  ofUydia  with  the  country  of  Phrygia  in 
adaUion,—AZ.  Bene  est  («i),  cut  &c. 


ODE  XV.  (17.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  iELius  Lamia. 
An  address  to  his  friend  Lamia ;  whose  descent  from  Neptune  he 
first  recomits  with  all  due  solemnity  ;  and  then  invites  him  to  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration  of  the  next  day,  as  a  holiday  for  himself 
and  his  household  ;  for  that  if  faith  were  to  be  placed  in  ravens,  it 
would  prove  stormy. 

] .  Lamus,  son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  the  Lsestry^nes.  — 
2.  Quando  =  qvoniam,  Hinc  =  ah  hoc.  —  4.  Fastos  =  the  genea^ 
logical  records  of  the  family. — 6.  Formiarum;  see  Ode  14.  n.  34. — 
7*  Marioa ;  the  tutelary  nymph  of  the  coast  of  Minturase,  where  the 
Liris  (the  modem  Garigliano)  falls  into  tlie  sea,  and  which  nver  is 
therefore  said  innare  lit.  Mar,,  to  flow  down  upon  the  shores  of  Marica. 
Lactantius  has  it,  that  Marica  is  no  other  than  Circe  deified. — 
9.  Tyrannus;  in  the  old  sense  of  sovereign  lord.  Late  tyrannus  = 
c^pvKpctaiv,  lord  of  a  tost  domain. — 12.  Aquce  augur;  whose  croak 
forebodes  rain.  —  13.  Annosa ;  Hesiod  tells  us  it  lives  thro' 
nine  generations. —  13.  Potis  (es)  zz  potes. — 14.  Genium  curabis;  it 
was  supposed,  that  there  was  attached  to  every  man  from  his  birth, 
and  as  his  attendant  thro*  life,  a  spirit-self  (Genius),  the  essence  of 
his  inner  man.  Hence  Genium  placare,  Genio  indulgei'e  &c. ;  i.  e.  to 
please  the  inclinations  of  the  heart  &c. ;  for  these  more  usual  expres- 
sions, H.  here  uses  Genium  curare,  as  corpus  curare^  cutem  curare,  is 
used. — 16.  Operum  solutis  ;  a  common  use  of  the  6r.  gen.  in  phrases 
expressive  of  a  cessation,  or  deliverance  from  &c. 


ODE  XVI.  (18.)— Metre  VI. 

To  Faunus. 

A  HYMN  to  Faunus  (Pan).     The  poet  invokes  his  presence  to  bless 

his  fields  and  flocks,  and  promises  the  customary  sacrifices  in  honour 

of  him. 


3.  Lenis  =  propitiously.  Incedas,  abeasque ;  Faunus  was  a  sort 
of  deity  of  passage  ;  dividing  his  time  between  Arcadia  and  Italy  ; 
coming  to  Italy  for  his  spring  festival,  13th  of  February;  and 
leaving  it  after  the  celebration  of  that  held  on  the.dth  of  December, 
NoncB  Dec, — 4.  Alumnis,  the  young  of  my  flocks  and  herds. — 5.  Pleno 
anno,  at  the  dose  of  the  year;  i.  e.  in  December :  see  n.  3. — 7-  Cratera,  a;, 
t  (crater  is  more  common)^  is  called  Veneris  sodalis,  because  wine 
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stimulates  the  passion  of  love. — 10.  Nonas  Dee. :  see  n.  3. — 12.  P«^iw 
=  the  yillagers  of  Bandela,  (now  Bardela,)  near  Horace's  farm. — 
13.  'There  is  peace  between  the  wolf  and  the  flock  on  this  festal 
day.' — 14.  *  The  trees  shed  their  leaves  to  do  thee  homage.'  The 
leaf  does  not  fall  in  Italy  till  December. — 15.  IntUam;  because  it 
has  cost  them  so  much  toil  and  trouble.  Fottor  =  the  viUoffe* 
labourer. — 16.  Ter  pede;  that  is,  strikes  the  ground  with  the  foot 
(tripudiat)  when  dancing,  or  thrice  in  each  metre. 


ODE  XVII.  (19.)— Metre  II. 
To  Telephus. 
A.  Terentius  Yarbo  Murena,  the  brother-in-law  of  Meecenas,  had 
been  nominated  to  the  college  of  Augurs.  A  feast  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Horace,  in  honour  of  his 
appointment.  At  a  meeting,  we  may  suppose,  to  make  due  preparations 
for  the  entertainment,  Horace  gaily  expostulates  with  one  of  the 
party,  here  designated  as  Telephus,  for  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 
learning  on  certain  dry  historical  questions,  when  the  only  ques- 
tions which  they  wanted  to  be  settled,  were  the  price  of  their  wine, 
where  and  when  they  were  to  meet,  &c.  &c.  His  imagination  then 
carries  him  away  into  the  midst  of  the  feast ;  where  he  fancies  him- 
self the  (xrbiter  bibendi;  and  issues  his  commands  accordingly. 


1,2.  Inachus,  a  mythic  king  of  the  Argives,  placed  1866  B.O.; 
Codrus,  the  last  and  self-devoted  king  of  Athens,  died  1070  b.c. — 
3.  Peleus,  Telamon,  Achilles,  Ajax,  &c.,  were  descended  from 
iBacus,  son  of  Jupiter. — 4.  Sacro;  the  Homeric  epithet,  as  god- 
built. — 5.  The  wme  of  Chios  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The 
details  which  follow  relate  to  the  office  of  the  symposiarch,  or  pre- 
sident of  the  feast.  See  O.  i.  4.  n.  18.— 6.  Aquam  &c.  =  at  whom 
houte  the  feast  istohe  ibm^  ? — 7>  Quoprc^)ente  &c.  =  v^ere  the  baththodl 
be.  Quota  (hora). — 8.  Fel,  fiigoribus  =  cold,  tuch  at  the  Pdigni  tti^er 
from;  whose  country  was  noted  for  it.  Diibner  explains  tne  words 
of  the  cold  north  wind  that  reached  Rome,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
country  of  the  P. — 9  &c.  The  poet  here  imagines  himself  at  the 
convivial  board.  Supply /HX^tem  after  each  genitive. — 9 — 11.  Da 
&c. ;  'a  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  moon,  cmother  to  midnight,*  &c. — 11. 
Tribut  aut  novem  oyaihis  &c. ;  the  cy.  was  a  sort  of  ladle-cup,  holding 
a  certain  measure  of  wine,  by  which  the  drinking- cup  of  the  guest 
was  filled  from  the  mixing-bowl.  '  Let  the  cups  be  filled  (says 
Horace,  in  the  office  he  was  assuming  of  a/rbiter)  with  three  or  nine 
cyot&iirom  the  bowl  for  each  toast  proposed.'  Who  were  to. have 
nine,  and  who  ought  only  to  have  three,  he  determines  1.  14,  15, — 
12.  CommodA8,fuu,'^\^*  Impwree;  as  nine  in  iLumSMtfiv— \^  AUxyw^va^ 

PART  I.  9 
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h^dov(na^MV,  m/>f.  ^The  impasmoned  poet  claims  nine  cyathi  (the 
number  of  the  Mnses)  ;  but  the  Graces  (Gratia  [duahus]  juneta 
tororibut)  forbid  (let  it  be  remembered)  more  than  three,  lest  aught 
unseemly  should  follow  upon  too  much  wine  (riiarum  metuens), 
Horace  waggishly  secures  to  himself  notem  cyathiy  **  because  I  am 
a  poet ;"  and  on  the  score  of  propriety,  recommends  three  to  his 
friends.' — 17*  Nudit;  as  they  are  often  represented  in  ancient  sculp- 
ture. —  18.  Intanire,  to  revel  madly.  See  O.  ii.  6.  n.  28.  Berecyn- 
thicB;  see  O.  i.  18.  n.  13. — 19.  So  Eurip. :  aiXCJv  wtvfia.  Tibia, 
a  pipe. — 20.  Fittul-ay  a  pan-pipe. — 21.  Parcentes;  i.  e.  not  profuse  in 
festal  ornaments. — 23.  Inmdus  Lycus ;  some  churiish  old  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  reyeU 
ling  ;  or  that  his  young  wife,  their  neighbour  (vioina),  should  hear  it. 
— 24.  Sent  non  habilis,  ill- suited;  in  point  of  years  &c. — 26.  Puro 
Mmilem  &c  ;  fair  at  bright  Hetperm, — 27*  TempeiAita^  iteU-matched 
in  yean;  opp.  to  non  Aa6i/if. 


ODE  XVIII.  (21.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  AN  Amphora. 
Marcus  Valerius  Mbssala  Cortinus  had,  like  his  friend  Horace, 
originally  joined  the  party  of  Brutus.  But,  after  the  peace  of  Brun- 
dusium,  he  embraced  that  of  Augustus,  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
at  last,  after  some  very  successful  military  expeditions,  retired  from 
public  life,  and  deyoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  lettei*s.  This 
Ode,  composed  on  a  day  when  Corvinus  was  Horace's  guest,  is 
addressed  to  the  amphora  of  old  wine,  which  was  to  be  broached  on 
the  occasion ;  and  dilates  con  amore  on  the  virtues  of  good  old  wine 
in  general. 

1.  0  nata  &c.  Instances  of  the  application  of  epithets  to  wine- 
wtiels,  which  could  only  be  meant  of  the  mne,  have  already  occurred. 
Here  again,  amphora  nata  oonsule  Mardio  {Torquato)^ — i.  e.  a.u.  689, 
the  year  of  Horace's  birth, — refers,  not  to  the  age  of  the  amphora  (a 
jar  of  earthenware,  capable  of  holding  nearly  six  gallons),  but  to  the 
age  of  the  wine  in  it. — 2.  Qiterelaa,  bickerings.  Qeris,  you  carry 
fDtthin  yoUf  you  enclose ;  because  from  the  wine  came  these  different 
effects,  as  exhibited  in  the  persons  who  drank  it.— 4.  Pia,  kindly; 
the  specific  meaning  of  pius, — *  good  to  one's  kindred,'  good  to  those 
to  whom  we  ought  to  be  good — ^is  involved  here  j  kindly  to  me; 
*  mindful  of  the  tie  of  nature  between  thee  and  me,  as  bom  the  same 
year  (nata  mecumy—b.  Massicum;  see  0.  i.  1.  n.  19.  *  On  whatever 
account  (nomiM)^  whatever  be  the  purpose  for  which,  the  wine  you  hold 
was  stored.' — 6.  Moteri  ^zpromi.—T.  Descende;  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  house ;  where  the  apotheca  (the  horreum  of  Ode  25.  7)>  or  store- 
room of  wine  was.    See  Ode  8.  n.  H.—^Q*  Languidiora,  mellotper  and 
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miider  (from  o^). — 9.  Madet;  it  iteeped  in,  Soeratieit  termonHmt,  Socra^ 
tio  learning;  the  literature  of  the  Academy ;  or,  the  Symposia  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  may  be  specially  refenvd  to. — 10.  Horriius,  autterdif, 
in  9(wage  virtue. — 11.  Cato  the  Censor. — 13.  Lene  tormentum,  a  gentle 
ttimulant. — 14.  Plerumque  duro,  ueually  dull  offsding,  Sapientium, 
ofwiae  and  prudent  men;  those  who  at  other  times  can  keep  their 
own  secrets. — 15.  Curat  zz  their  thoughts  and  intente. — 18.  Comua; 
the  horn  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  courage  and  power.  So  Ovid : 
Tunc  (=  post  vinum)  wniunt  ritus,  tuna  pauper  comua  sumit."  0. — 
19.  Post  te  =  after  draughts  of  thee.  Iratos  r.  apices  =  iratorum  r.  a. 
See  O.  i.  33.  n.  14. — ^20.  Apices,  the  power. — 21.  Lofta,  propitioui. 
'Liber,  Venus,  Gratiee,  conviviorum  numina.'  0. — 22.  Segnes  sol' 
vere  =  nunquam  solrentes,  i.  e.  always  united  (significative  of  the 
preserved  decorum  of  the  feast). — ^23.  Vivce  =  burning.  Producenl 
(te)f  shall  prolong  the  feast. — 24.  Dum  zz  donee. 


ODE  XIX.  (22.)— Metre  VI. 
To  Diana. 
The  poet  dedicates  a  pine  to  Diana,  and  adds  the  promise  of  an 
annual  sacrifice. 


2.  Lab.  utero  =  pafiurientes,  PueUas ;  see  Ode  13.  n.  10.  -— 
3.  Ter ;  a  sacred  number.  —  4.  Triformis ;  known  as  Luna  in 
heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  Hecate  in  hell.— 5.  ViUw  (meas).  Esto  tua, 
be  sacred  to  thee. — 6.  Per  exac,  annos  =  quotannis,  cu  every  year  w 
completed. — 7*  The  wild-boar  in  attacking  uses  his  formidable  tusks 
sideways,  Soxfibg  at<r<ru.  Horn. 


ODE  XX.  (23.)— Metre  VIII. 
To  Phidyle. 
Phidtle  (a  fictitious  name,  ^uSvXti,  from  t^idofiai),  lamenting  that 
she  had  but  poor  and  humble  offerings  to  make  to  her  Lares,  is 
assured  by  Horace  that  it  is  not  the  costliness  of  the  offering,  that 
makes  it  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  the  piety  and  purity  of  the  wor- 
shipper. That  if  the  hand  that  offers  be  washed  in  innocency,  the 
humblest  gift  which  it  lays  upon  the  altar,  will  be  as  acceptable  to 
the  gods  as  the  most  sumptuous  sacrifice. 


1.  Supinas,  with  the  palms  turned  up  to  hearen  =  suppliant. — 
2.  Naecente  luna,  at  the  new  moon.  It  was  customary,  especially  in 
the  country,  to  sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.— %«  Kottms.^ 

9^    . 
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poet,  of  ik\»  year's  growth.—b.  Afrieum;  the  airoceo  of  the  present 
day.  See  0.  i.  1.  n.  15. — 7*  Bubtginem,  the  mildew.  Didces  cUumni, 
the  petted  wmng  of  the  flock  &c. — 8.  Potnifero  anno  =  auctumno.  Grave 
tempuSf  tiddy  season. — 9.  Algido;  see  0.  i.  21.  n.  6.  — 10.  Devota 
(foorw),  destined  for  the  altar.  Mount  Algidus,  and  the  pastures 
around  Mount  Albanus  (now  Monte'Cato)y  belonged  to  the  pontifical 
college,  and  supplied  the  victims  for  the  public  sacrifices. — 13.  Te 
nihU  attinet  &c. ;  *  the  greater  sacrifices  are  for  the  axe  of  the  Pon- 
tifices ;  you  are  not  called  upon'  &c. — 14.  Tentare  {deos),  to  solicit  the 
gods. — 16.  (Te)  ooronantem  =  yoUf  leho  do  your  duty  byorovming  them. 
DeoSf  expressed  with  ooronantem,  must  be  understood  with  tentare. — 
16.  Fragili,  brittle. — 17*  Immunis;  lit.  having  nothing  to  make  amends 
for,  or  erpiate  =  innocent. — 18.  Constr.:  {Tmmunis  nanus)  mollivit 
aversos  Pen.  non  blandior  (not  more  acceptably),  sumptuosa  hoUia  (vM 
&c.),  farre  pio  &c  (than  foitA  &c.)  —  20.  Salt  nies  and  crackles 
(salit)  in  the  fire.  The  poor  used  to  throw  a  salted  wheaten  cake 
(mola  salsa)  into  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice,  instead  of  incense. 


ODE  XXI.  (24.)— Metre  II. 

This  Ode,  as  a  moral  piece,  belongs  to  the  series  with  which  this 
book  opens.  The  greatest  possessions,  says  the  poet,  are  no  security 
against  disquieting  cares,  or  the  approach  of  death.  Happier  far 
are  the  nomad  races,  living  in  primitive  poverty,  simplicity,  and 
purity,  than  we  are  with  our  wealth  and  our  vices.  He  then  dilates 
upon  the  state  of  morals  at  Rome,  drawing  a  grievous  picture  of  the 
corruption  pervading  every  class  in  it ;  and  calls  loudly  for  a  fearless 
and  thorough  reformation  to  stay  the  plague. 


1.  Constr.:  Licet  opulentior  &c.  Intactis;  because  the  Romans 
had  not  yet  subdued  those  countries. — 3.  Ccementis  =  molibus;  see 
Ode  i.  n.  34.  Mare  AptUieum,the  Adriatic. — 5.  Figit;  a  short  syllable 
lengthened  in  arsis.  Adamantinos  &c. ;  see  0.  i.  1.  6.  n.  13.— 
6.  ^ecessitas  elavos  &c.  :  If  the  hand  of  fate  have  once  driven  up  to 
their  heads  (summis  vertieibuSf  Bentl.)  her  iron  nails;  an  act  significant 
of  *  making  sure,  fixing,  settling,  once  for  all ;'  dato  traJbali  flgere 
aliquid,  was  in  this  sense  a  proverbial  phrase  :  see  0.  i.  34.  n.  18, 
and  Cic,  quoted  there  :  the  whole  sentence  then  =  '  when  thy  ap- 
pointed time  is  fully  come.'  This  is  one  of  several  interpretations 
of  this  difficult  passage.  Is  there  perchance  any  reference  in  this 
phrase  to  the  driving  in  of  the  davus  annalis  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, at  the  expiration  of  each  year  ?— 8.  Mortis  laqueis;  the  image  is 
borrowed  from  the  net  of  the  gladiator,  called  retiarius,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  so  to  entangle  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  could 
not  free  himself  (expedire)  from  it.— 9.  Campestres,  nomadic;  living 
upon  steppes.  —  10.  Rite,  after  their  custom.  Their  carts  served 
them  for  bouses ;   whence  the  Greeks  called  them  afialdpioi,'— 
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11.  CretCB;  the  neighbouTB  of  the  Dacians,  settled  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  and  towards  the  north. — 12.  Imtnetata,  not  utecunred 
out  (into  teparate  properties) ;  and  their  produce  therefore  free 
{Ubera)  to  all.— 14.  They  never  remained,  that  is,  so  long  as  two 
years  on  the  same  tract  of  land. — 16.  Viearitu  =  is  qui  vices  ejus 
susdpit,  one  in  his  plitce,  one  uAo  succeeds  to  his  particular  vork. 
Becreat  defimctum,  gives  the  means  of  rest  to  him  who  has  gone 
thro'  his  duties.  JBquali  sorte,  by  taking  up  the  work  hkmsdf  on  M« 
same  terms.  This  is  exactly  the  system  of  tne  Sueyi,  as  described  by 
CsBsar,  B,  G,  iv.  1.— 1?  &c.  '  With  them  are  chaste  and  gentle  step- 
mothers ;  with  them  are  no  richly-dowered  wives  buil<Ung  a  right 
thereon  to  be  dissolute  and  imperious.' — 18.  Temperat,  is  forbearing 
towards  =  treats  kindly;  does  not,  as  with  us  Romans,  plot  against 
them.— 21.  Dos,  their  griat  dowry  &c.— 22.  Metuens  alterius,  shrinkina 
from.'— 23.  Certo  foedere,  in  the  strength  of  vows  inviolable.— 24.  '  With 
them  infidelity  is  a  crime,  and  death  the  wages  of  it.' — 27.  Pater 
urbium;  we  find  such  titles  of  honour  on  record  as  conferred  on  indi- 
viduals, e.  g.  pater  patriae  (a  title  conferred  upon  Augustus  some 
years  later),  parens  colonial,  legionum,  senatus.  —  UrUmn  ;  because 
he  would  be  **P.  Ubbis"  to  many  cities.— 30.  Claruspostgenitis;  (and 
so  become)  famous  to  those  theU  come  after  him  (tho*  not  to  us).  Qua- 
tenus  =  quandoquidem,  simee. — 31.  Incdumem,  while  yet  wkh  us. — 32. 
SubUxtam  ex  oculis  &c.,  after  we  hate  lost  it  {we  long  for  it).  Invidi, 
out  of  a  sfM^  of  envy. — 33.  Quid  tr.  querim.  (proficiunt),—d5t  36. 
Qiuid  leges  &c.,  cf  iduU  avail  are  laws  without  public  morals  1  Si  neque 
&c. ;  '  what,  for  instance,  laws  against  covetousness,  luxury,  &jc.  ; 
if  neither  difficulty,  extreme  heat,  nor  danger  of  severe  cold,  nor  even 
crime  itself,  deter  men  from  &c.  lk.c.* — 38.  Lotus,  the  region. — 40. 
(Si)  horrida  &c. — 42.  Pauperies  (quce  ipsis  est)  magnum  opprobrium, 
— 44.  Viam  arduoe  virtutis  =  viam  arduam  (steep)  Tirtiitu.- 45— 50. 
Constr. :  Si  scderum  &c.  (1. 50)  mittamus  gemmcu  &c.  td  in  Cap,  &c. ; 
'  If  we  repent  of  our  crimes  and  seriously  wish  to  amend,  let  us 
either  carry  our  riches  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicate  them  to  sacred 
purposes  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  or  else  let  us  cast 
them,  as  a  cursed  thing,  into  the  sea.'— 46.  Such  an  act,  i.  e.  would 
meet  with  general  approbation.— 52.  TenercBf  effeminate. — 54.  Equo 
hcerere,  to  sit  a  horse.— bT,  Trodius,  rpoxt^c;  ^&8  ^  l^oop  of  iron,  set 
round  with  small  rings,  and  used  by  the  young  much  uter  modem 
fashion.  Grceco  &c. ;  i.  e.  a  foreign  plaything  rather  than  a  bold  Roman 
sport. — 58.  Seu  malis,  or,  if  you  prefer  ^a/t  &e.  The  laws  against 
^unes  of  chance  were  ahmost  a  dead  letter.  —  59.  Perjura  ides 
patris  =  peieratus  pater. — 60.  Consortem  socium,  his  partner  in  busi- 
ness.— 62.  Properet  =  propere  para;  by  every  way,  L  e.  and  at  every 
moment.  Scilicet,  it  is  even  so.  Improbcs,  excessive,  enormous.  So 
Hom.  dvaidrit,  of  an  immense  stone. — 64.  Sen^per  ciest  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  avaricious  poasessor)  nescio-quid  zzaliquid.  Curtce;  as 
he  regards  it. 


9^ 
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ODE  XXII.  (26.)— Metre  II. 
To  Bacchus. 
In  an  ecstasy  of  poetical  inspiration — rapt  by  Bacchus  into  woods, 
and  among  scenes  unknown — the  poet  preludes  on  his  lyre  to  the 
praise  of  Augustus  ;  this  is  to  be  his  theme  ;  this  the  *  dulce  peri- 
culum'  before  him, — to  treat  this  glorious  subject,  as  it  deserves. 
'  Nil  parvum,'  he  exclaims, '  nil  mortale  loquar.' 


2.  Q^a!  (in)  nemora, — 3.  Vdox  menU  nova,  hurried  on  by  a  spirit  not 
my  own,  (/n)  quibu$  antris,  Bacchus  inspired  poets  in  the  solitude 
of  the  woods,  and  in  grottos  such  as  the  Corycian  cave  on  Parnassus. 
Constr. :  In  qwhu$  antris  audiar  meditans  (=  carmine  conans)  inserere 
deeu$  Cctt,  &c. — 5.  MedUari,  6r.  fiiXirfv ;  used  of  the  poet  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art — 6.  ConsUio  (fiovXy)  Jovis;  his  council,  or  senate,  as  it 
were  ;  the  'consilium'  of  twelve  that  accompanied  the  Roman  gene- 
rals may  have  suggested  the  word. — 7.  Dicam  &c.,  something  notaUe, 
something  new  will  I  tOter,  sotnething  unuUered  before.^8.  Indictum  = 
non  dictum.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  express  the  transport  of  inspira- 
tion that  he  was  in,  he  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Bacchanal,  ^ho, 
from  some  lone  mountain  height,  which  she  has  reached  in  her 
raving — ^looks  down  upon  the  country  of  her  god,  and  feeds  her  spirit 
at  the  sight.  Non  secus;  ut  miki,  1.  12,  commences  the  responding 
clause. — ^9.  Exsomnis;  because  the  orgies  lasted  through  the  night. 
Etias,  EiiiaQf  one  crying  Evoe  =  a  Ba^hanal, — 10.  Hebrum;  now  the 
Maritza. — 11.  Pede  ba/rharo  &c. ;  traversed,  i.  e.  by  the  wild  Bac- 
chanalians.— 12.  BhodopCf  now  Despoto  Dagh,  a  mountain  of  the 
Hsemus-chain. — 14.  Potens  =  dominus  ;  the  Naiades  here  are  the 
nymphoB  discentes  of  0,  ii.  19. 1.  3. — 16.  Vertere  =  evertere,  to  throw  to 
the  ground, — 19.  Lencee,  Aijvaee  ;  a  name  of  Bacchus,  from  \riv6g,  a 
wine-press,  which  was  sacred  to  him.— 20.  Cingentem  (sibi)  tempora; 
*  Perilous  as  my  task  is,  under  inspiration  by  the  vine-garlanded 
god,  I  delight  {duloe)  to  enter  upon  it.' 


ODE  XXIII.  (26.)— Mettrb  VIII. 
To  Venus. 
Horace,  renouncing  love  for  ever,  declares  his  intention  of  hanging 
up  in  due  form,  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  his  lyre,  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  the  lover's  profession.  In  the  last  stanza,  he  entreats  the 
goddess  to  exercise  her  power  upon  Chlofe',  to  whose  disdainful  recep- 
tion of  his  suit  his  retirement  from  the  ranks  of  love's  soldiers  may 
be  ascribed. 


^1.  IdoMus,  a  good  servant,  —  2.   MUitavu     So   mUitat   omnis 
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antans  a  haba  8ua  eattra  Cupido.  Ovid. — 3.  Arma ;  /undlia,  veetet, 
areutf  1.  7*  Upon  giviiig  up  any  art  or  profession,  it  was  the  custom 
to  dedicate  its  characteristic  implements  to  the  god  of  the  art. 
Hence  the  'AvaOtifuxTiKd  of  the  Greek  anthology. — 5.  LcBVum  latui; 
the  wall,  i.  e.  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  entered ;  the  statue  (Venus) 
fronting  the  entrance.  MarincBf  sea-bom. — 7*  FuwUia  et  teeU$  et 
arcui;  torches,  to  guide  the  lover's  vr&y,  erowbctrs,  to  force  his  mis- 
tress' door,  bows  and  arrows,  to  attack  the  porter.—lO.  Mempkin; 
in  iEgypt.  SUhoniat  Thrcmian;  see  O.  i.  18.  n.  9. — 11.  Sublimt,  «/>- 
lifted, — 12.  Arrogantem,  haughty,  disdainfiU ;  *  once  so  {semd),  but  who 
will  be  so  no  more,  after  your  chastisement.' 


ODE  XXIV.  (27.)— Mbtrb  VI. 
To  Galatea. 
Galatea  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Greece  in  the  autumn,  a  dan- 
gerous season.  Horace  tries  to  dissuade  her  from  it,  and  reasons 
thus :  '^  I  do  not  wish  to  deter  thee,  Galatea,  by  sinister  presages ; 
I  rather  pray  the  gods  that  you  may  set  sail  under  happy  auspices  ; 
but  consider  well  the  season  of  the  year,  and  its  dangers.  Trust 
not  too  confidently  to  appearances  of  safety.  Remember  how  much 
Europa  suffered  by  her  imprudent  temerity,  in  trusting  to  the  caress- 
ing gentleness  of  the  bull."  Horace  introduces  the  story  of  Europa 
here,  as  happily  as  those  of  Regulus  and  of  Hypermnestra  in  Odes  V. 
and  X. 


1 — 12.  '  May  ill  omens  ever  cross  the  wicked  (but  the  happiest 
greet  Galatea).' — 1.  Parra,  a  soreech-ofd, — 2.  Ducat,  go  before  than  o» 
their  way ;  prevent  them. — 3.  Lanuvium,  now  Civita  Lavinia,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  between  Rome  and  Brundnsium.  Ab  agro  Lan,,firom 
the  hiU-country  about  L. :  on  the  way  therefore  of  persons  going  to 
embark  for  Greece  at  Brundusium. — 5.  Bumpat  =  itUerrumpais — 
7*  Mannus,  a  mule  (of  which  the  ass  was  the  mother) ;  a  word  of 
Gallic  origin.  Ego  &c.  Constr. :  Ego,  providus  auspex,  susoitabo 
prece  oso.  coroum  ab  ortu  sdu  (fialateas),  oui  timebo,  awtequam  avis, 
div.  imb.  imm.  &c.  I  wiU  caU  up  the  crow  of  good  omen  from  the  east 
for  G.;  for  whom  I  shaU  be  anxious,  before  &e  raven,  ominous  of  bad 
weather,  is  on  the  wing  &c.  For  csesura,  see  O.  i.  34.  n.  10. — 10. 
Imbr.  div,  avis  =  comix :  Turn  comix  plena  pluvium  vocat  tm- 
proba  voce.  V.  Geo.  i.  388.— 10.  Divina,  fidvrte. — 11.  Osdnes  (de 
OS  et  eano) ;  birds  from  whose  note  the  omen  was  taken  ;  opp.  to 
prcepetes,  -whoee  flight  was  consulted. — 12.  The  crow  from  the  east 
was  a  happy  omen.— 13.  Ubicumque  mavis  f  esse  quam  apud  nos,ia 
perhaps  understood ;  sorrow  at  her  going,  mixed  with  true  affection 
for  her,  is  the  tone  of  these  Imes. — 15.  Lcevus  picus,  the  woodpecker, 
was  considered  of  good  augury  by  the  Romans ;  Horace  therefore 
uses  lavus  here  in  the  Greek  sense  =  of  good  omen.    The  GiMfiki^ 
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fiieed  the  north  in  omen-taking ;  and  the  Romans  the  south  ;  hence 
moch  inconsistency  in  the  Latin  nse  oi  dexter  and  lasmu, — 18.  Pronus, 
dote  wpon  teUing  ;  see  0.  i.  27.  n.  21. — 19.  Allmt;  see  0.  i.  7*  n.  15. 
Horace  gives  ns  to  understand  that  the  lapyx  (see  0.  i.  3.  n.  4), 
though  usually  favourable,  was  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
N(m  =  expertm  nrni.~21.  HosHum  &c.  *  Let  it  be  their  portion, 
not  yours.'  Caicot  =  unexpected. — 23.  Nigriy  hlaek  with  storm. — 25.  Sie 
etzzk  vat  wUh  tueh  imprudent  confidence  as  yours  &c.  C.  D.  Eu&opa. 
— 27.  Medias  fiaudes  =  the  dangers,  which  she  found  herself  in  the 
•snidit  of, — ^28.  *  She,  who  had  been  so  confident  before  (sic  credidU), 
now  paled  with  fear  at  &c.'  Palluit  with  ace.  =  timuit. — 30.  De- 
Utas;  because  a  promised  offering.  —  33.  Kpnrijv  kKardfiirvKoVy 
Horn.  —  34.  Pater,  o  relictum  &c.,  0!  my  fatker!  0,  sacred  name, 
abandoned  by  thy  dcMohter  (JUios,  dat.  for  a  filia),  =  *  0  father, 
whom  I  hare  forsakenr  —  35.  PUtas  victa  &c.,  0  filial  lave  and 
duty  (pietas),  violated  by  the  phrenzy  of  tlte  moment.  —  37.    Unde 

rw  veni  ?  Whence  am  I  come,  {and)  to  what  9  *  What  happiness 
have  left,  what  misery  have  I  subjected  myself  to  I '  Jjevis,  too 
slight,  too  mild.  The  force  of  too  is  sometimes  given  by  placing 
the  adjective  or  adverb  emphatically  as  here. — 38.  VigUansne ;  'am 
I  awake  and  guilty,  or  do  I  dream  V — 39.  {Me)  vitiis  carentem  ;  yet 
stainless. — 41.  Homer  fables  (Od.  xix.  562)  that  dreams  issue  from 
two  different  gates  ;  the  true  dreams  from  a  gate  of  horn  ;  the  false 
from  a  gate  of  ivory.  This  ingenious  fiction  has  been  adopted  into 
the  poetry  of  other  nations,  but  the  connexion  in  the  Greek,  between 
iXk^uQ,  ivory,  and  l\€^aip<a,  to  deceive,  is  lost  in  any  other  language. — 
42.  Mdiusne ,  .  .fuit  &c. ;  asked  in  scoffing  sorrow  at  her  own 
folly. — 49.  Impudens,  without  shame. — 50.  Orcum  moror,  I  put  off 
death,  I  still  live.  —  52.  Nuda  =  inermis  =  an  easy  prey. — 63.  De- 
centes  malas,  my  fair  cheeks. — 54.  Succus,  the  sap  of  life  and  health. — 55. 
l>efiuat,  sink  away.  Prcsdas  ;  i.  e.  dat.  pro  abl.,  de  me  tenera  prceda 
(mortis).  Speeiosa,  in  all  my  beauty. — 57.  *  My  father,  absent  though 
he  be,  urges  me  on  to  a  deed  worthy  of  his  race.' — 69.  Bene,  for- 
tunately,— 60.  Laodere;  in  its  first  signification,  dash  against,  bruise, 
crush,  —  61.  Acuta  leto,  sharp  to  kUl,  —  62.  Te  proceUce  crede,  give 
yourself  to  the  passing  blast  {and  be  dashed  to  pieces).— 64.  Carpere 
shows  ihatpensum  refers  to  the  female  slaves'  daily  task  of  wool- 
work.—65.  JR.  sanguis,  you  who  are  a  king's  daughter.— 6T .  Bemisso 
arcu;  Cupid's  bow,  that  is,  had  done  its  work.— 69.  Ubi  lusit  satis  = 
fchen  Venus  had  sufficiently  amused  herself  (with  the  effect  of  the  decep- 
tion practised  upon  the  poor  girl).  Abstineto  irarum ;  after  the 
Gr. ;  see  O.  ii.  8.  n.  17. — 71.  Venus,  in  these  lines,  refers  wickedly 
to  Europa's  words,  1.  46  and  47,  using  invisus  in  the  same  spirit. — 
73.  Uxor  &c  ;  Gr.  nesds  te  esse  uxorem;  you  little  know  that  you  are 
&C. — 76,  Seotus  orbis,  half  the  world  ;  sectus,  cut  in  twain,  divided. 


ODE  XXV.  (28.)— Metre  II. 

To  Lyde. 

Tbs  feast  of  Neptone  (Neptunalia)  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
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twenty-third  of  July  ;  Horace  bids  Lyde  prepare  for  the  due  eele- 
bration  of  it  with  him,  and  hasten  her  preparations ;  as  the  day 
was  beginning  to  decline. 

2.  Beeondiium,  lying  far  back  in  ike  wine-^tore  =  very  M, — 3.  iSdv- 
nva  =  itrenue, — 4.  Munitaioue  Slc,  and  force  yowr  rigid  witdom  from  Ot 
ttrong-holde  =  he  merry  Uhday,  instead  of  wiee, — 5.  The  chief  meal  of 
the  day  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  a  little  before  its  close  i 
Horace  will  have  it  begin  earlier  on  the  feast-day. — T.  Homo  ;  see 
O.  iiL  8.  n.  11. — 8.  Ceseautem,  tarrying;  because  Lyde  tarried.  M.  Cal- 
pumius  Bibulus  was  consul  with  Julius  Ceesar,  a.u.  695.  This  wine 
was  therefore  about  thirty-five  years  old. — 10.  (Ego)  Neptunvm . ,  ,tm 
&c  —12.  CynthioB  ;  Diana  ;  see  O.  L  21.  n.  2.— 13.  £^iifiiiiio  =  ea- 
tremo ;  *  in  our  closing  strains  (we  will  sing  of  her)  who  &c ;'  see 
O.  i.  2a— 14.  Fulgentee  Cydadae;  see  O.  i.  14.  n.  20.— 15.  Junetit  = 
jngatis, — 16.  Merita  noenia,  an  appropriate  ditty;  L  e.  in  a  lower  and 
graver  strain  than  those  which  preceded  it. 


ODE  XXVI.  (29.)— Mbtrb  VIII. 

To  MiBCENAS. 

An  invitation  to  Meecenas  to  visit  the  poet  at  his  Sabine  farm.  Msece- 
nas  was  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  city  prefect, 
and  was,  in  Horace's  opinion,  too  much  engrossed  by  them.  He  here 
invites  him  to  leave  the  great  city  for  a  time  behind  him,  its  toils 
and  its  cares ;  and  to  give  himself  up  to  rest  and  relaxation,  and 
come  under  his  humble  roof.  He  reminds  him  that  the  season  of  the 
year  invited  him  to  repose ;  and  that  to  take  too  much  thought  for 
the  morrow,  when  the  gods  had  purposely  placed  it  out  of  cor 
sight,  was  folly  in  their  eyes;  and  that  true  wisdom  bids  na 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  present  hour,  and  leave  to  to-monow 
the  things  of  to-morrow :  for  that  morrow — come  it  firaught  with 
good,  or  come  it  fraught  with  evil— cannot  undo  what  is  already  done, 
nor  give  a  different  character  to  the  events  of  the  past.  Happy  then 
is  the  man  who,  amidst  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  fluctuating 
world,  knows  how  to  find  his  happiness  in  that  which  can  never  be 
taken  from  him. 


1.  See  O.  i.  n.  1.  Constr. :  Lene  merum  jamdndum  apud  me  eat 
tibi  &.C.  Tibi  jamdudum  &o.,  hcu  been  waiting  for  you  long. — 2.  Memm 
non  ante  teno  cado,  pure  wine  in  a  cask  icAkA  Aot  not  yet  been  tilted  = 
in  an  nnhroaehed  cask.  The  cask  was  tilted  for  the  purpose  of 
decanting  the  wine  into  the  bowl  in  which  it  was  to  be  mixed  with 
water,  and  so  cease  to  be  fli«rtf»i,— 4.  Preua  (=  expretaa)  balanne^ 
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oUo/balanut;  an  eaaence-oil,  extracted  from  the  berry  of  a  plant 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Hyperanthera  moringa,^6 — 8.  The  buildings 
'  in  Maecenas'  onrdens,  commanded  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of 
Rome.  JEvda ;  a  town  situated  on  a  decline,  between  Preeneste  and 
Tibur. — 8.  TeUgonijuga  &c.  =  Tutadum;  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Telegonus,  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  who  unconsciously  killed  his 
father  (jKorrieidaf).  It  was  situated  on  tlie  top  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
dope  of  which  Frascati  now  stands.— 9.  FcOtidiotaj  disdainful,  fcuti- 
dUnu;  apt  to  produce  satiety,  and  with  it  a  spirit  of  discontent  with 
erery  thing. — 10.  MoUSf  a  pile  of  buUdingsf  Msecenas'  palace  on 
the  EaquiUne  Hill,  called  Turrit  Mcecenatioma  ;  whence  Nero  after- 
wards looked  down  upon  Rome  on  fire. — 11.  OmiUe  mirari,  eecue 
far  a  while  to  contemplate  wtt&  wonder, — 13.  GratcB  {aunt), — 14.  Mun- 
dm,  neat  and  timpU. — 15.  Atdcsa,  tapeOry-hangings;  hung  from  the 
eeiling,  and  in  different  ways,  ornamenting  the  banquet-room. 
Odro  =  the  purple  cloth  laid  over  the  couches  ;  if  meant  of  more  than 
the  anlaa. — 16.  ExpUeuere  &c.  (pHeOy  a  fold),  hofce  tmoothed  a  brow 
wrinkUd  by  care.—VJ.  The  constellation  Cepheus,  which  rises  early 
in  July. — 18.  Ottendit  oceuUum  ignem  =  oritur,  Procyon,  UpoKvutv  ; 
a  constellation  of  three  stars,  which  rose  a  few  days  before  the  dog- 
star  (Siriut) ;  hence  called  irpo^Kvuv,  ante-eanis,  Cic. — 19.  The  sun 
enters  the  sien  of  Leo  on  the  twentieth  of  July.— 22.  Uorridi  = 
kinuti^  incultt;  as  a  rustic  deity.— 27.  See  0.  i.  12.  n.  56.  But  by 
the  Seres  and  the  Bactri  the  people  generally  of  the  extreme  east 
are  intended.  Bactra ;  was  the  capitol  of  the  Bactrians,  who  once 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire  {regnata  Cyro\  but  at  this  time 
were  subject  to  the  Parthians. — ^28.  Tanais -=2  the  Scythians  of  the  Don; 
the  river  for  the  people.  Disoors  probably  refers  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Parthia,  in  which  the  Scythians  took  part.  See  0.  i.  25.  Intr. — 
30.  Premit,  covers,  buries.  —  32.  Trepidat,  disquieU  himself.  Quod 
adest,  time  present, — 33.  JEqutu  =  cemio  animo.  The  comparisou 
which  follows  we  may  suppose  to  be  drawn  from  the  Tiber,  as  the 
poet  saw  it  in  its  ordinary  course,  and  as  he  had  probably  frequently 
■een  it  under  a  sudden  overflow. — 34.  Medio  cequore,  with  an  even 
9Md-stream;  not  rushmg  to  its  sides  in  overflow.  jEquor  (us.,  a 
Hanid  plain)  may  be  used  of  a  flowing  river,  when  its  stream  is  calm. 
Virgil  used  it  of  the  Tiber,  JEn,  viii.  89. — 38.  Una,  in  one  mass, — 
41.  Amnes,  the  smaller  streams,  Potens  sui,  his  own  master, — 42.  In 
diem,  every  day;  each  day  as  it  passes,^AA.  Oceupato,  let  him  fill. — 
46.  Non  irritum  effidet,  he  wiU  not  disannul,— A6.  Neque  diffinget  &c., 
mor  wiU  he  in  any  way  alter,  or  render  undone  &c.— 49.  Scpvo  I,  negotio, 
ddighting  in  her  pitiless  work,  —  50.  Ludere  pertinax,  persisting  in 
playing  (her  overbearing  game), — 53.  Laudo  manentem,  Orelli  speaks  of 
a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  which  bears  the  inscription : 
FoRTUNJE  Manenti.  Si  ederes  &c. ;  see  O.  i.  33.  n.  15.  —  54.  Re- 
signo,  I  return ;  resigno  is  the  older  form  of  rescribo,  as  a  law  term  ; 
toribere  nummos  ==  to  borrow  (from  the  entry  made  in  the  book) ; 
resoribere,  to  repay, — 55.  Prcibamque  &c.,  and  make  my  suit  to  honest 
<*o'  undowriea  poverty. — 57.  Non  est  meum,  it  is  not  for  me, — 59.  Votis 
pacisoi,  to  purchase  by  my  vows, — 62.  Tunc,  at  such  an  hour,    Biremis, 
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two-oared ;  us.,  hating  two  banks  of  oart.  —  63.  JEgceos  =  ^m 
mar%»;  which  was  subject  to  frequent  storms. — 64.  (xeminut  P<Mmx 
=  Pollux,  with  hit  twin-brother  (CbiCor)  ;  who  watch  over  sailors. 


ODE  XXVII.  (30.)— Mbtrb  I. 

Horace  exultingly  predicts  his  own  immortality.  It  was  in  the 
same  spirit  that  Ovid  wrote  the  noble  lines  at  the  dose  of  the 
'*  Metamorphoses :" 

^  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovit  ira,  nee  ignii. 
Nee  poterit  ferrumy  nee  edax  ahdere  vetustat. 
Cum  volet  ilia  dies^  quai  nU  nisi  corporis  hujus 
Jus  habet,  incerti  i^i>atium  mihiJinicU  ani; 
Parte  tamen  meUore  mei  super  aUaperennis 
Astra  ferar^  nomenque  erit  indelebue  nostrum: 
QuaquepaUt  domitis  Bomana  potentia  terris. 
Ore  legarpopuli,  perque  omnia  scBOulafamay 
Si  quid  h<Mbmt  veri  vatum  prassagiOf  tivam*' 

Met.  XT.  871 — 9. 


1.  Exegi  =  perfect,  I  hone  completed, — 2.  Site*,  the  structure;  the 
laying  of  stone  upon  stone. — 3.  Eiax,  corroding,  Impotens  {=isui 
non  potens),  unruly,  —  7.  VOabit  Lib,  =  mtctbU  (evadd)  morUm. 
Venus  lAbitina,  was  the  goddess  of  funerals.  Usque  with  orescam, 
Postera  =  posteritatis, — 8.  Reeens  =  ever  fresh  us  fame.  Dum  Capi' 
tolium  &c.  =  as  long  as  Rome  shall  last.  There  were  solemn  sacrificial 
processions  every  month  to  the  CapituL — 9.  2bdto  virgime;  the  sacred 
hymns  were  chanted  by  choirs  ;  the  vestals  assisted  at  the  saerificey 
but  in  silence. — 10.  Dicar;  constr.  with  dedumsse,  L  14.  Au/idms; 
now  the  Ofanto,  a  river  of  Apulia. — 11.  Qua  Daunus  &c.  =  Daumia; 
see  O.  i.  22.  n.  14.  Daunus,  an  ancient  king,  gave  it  his  name. 
Pauper  aquae;  properly  of  the  country  which  suffered  much  from 
drought.  *Iapygi8  arida  Dauni  Area.*  Ov. — 12.  BegnavU  popuhrum 
=  6r.  ijfi^e  Xawv.  Humilii  Horace  was  poor,  and  the  son  of  a 
freedman. — 13.  Prineeps,  the  first,  helium  &c. ;  the  .£olian  poetry 
of  Alcseus,  Sappho,  &c.  See  0.  ii.  12.  n.  24.  Itaks  =  Latinos, — 
1 4.  Deduxisse,  to  have  transferred.  The  word  is  used  of  water  drawn 
down  from  head-streams  on  lower  lands.  The  head-stream  is  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  made  by  Horace  to  fertilize  the  poetic 
literature  of  the  Romans.  Sume  sujirbiam  Slc,  claim  the  dignity  you 
deserve,  my  muse,  and  Ac. — 15.  Delphica,  Apollo*s  =  laurea  ApoUi- 
nari,  O.  iv.  2.  9.    DeHisfoUis,  O.  iv,  3.  6. 
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BOOK  IV. 


ODE   I.--MBTRE   II. 

To  Venus. 
The  goddefB  of  love  is  intreated  to  spare  the  poet — ^now  of  unmeet 
age — ^the  pains  of  a  new  attachment ;  and  to  subject  younger  and 
blyiher  hearts  to  her  power. 


4.  Sub  regno  bonof  CynaroB ;  w^ien  the  guUeleu  Cynara  ruled  in  my 
heart, — 6.*See  0.  i.  19.  n.  1.--6.  Cirea  lustra  decern,  one  nearly  fifty; 
luttrum  being  a  space  of  five  years.  —  9.  Constr. :  Tempeavnus 
eomistabere  in  domo  P,  Maximi.  TempestiviuSf  more  seasonably, 
Chmissabere  in  domo  =  ibis  in  domum  comissatum,  you  ttill  go  and 
rend,  P.  MaaAmus;  a  son  probably  of  P.  Fabius  Maximus,  consul 
▲.u.  743,  highly  spoken  of  by  Ovid  ;  and  a  young  man  at  thb  time. — 
10.  Purpureis  oloribus,  bright  swans;  purpureus  is  frequently  used 
of  any  specially  bright  and  beautiful  colour.  Ales  zzjlying;  i.  e. 
by  the  wings  of  the  swans,  that  draw  her  chariot. — 12.  Idoneum,  fit 
for  your  purpose. — 13.  Decens,  comely. — 14.  An  eloquent  advocate. — 
15.  Artium,aoconiplishments. — 16.  '  He  shall  make  conquests  in  every 
direction.' — 17«  Quandoque  =  quandocunque  . .;  'and  whenever  he 
shall  have  triumphed  over  (riserit  potentior)  the  costly  presents  of 
his  rival.' — 19.  AUbanos  prope  locus;  near  them  Maximus  had  a 
▼ilia. — ^20.  Ponet  (te)  marmoream,  icUl  erect  a  marble  statue  to  thee, 
8ub  trabe  citrea;  a  citron  roof  would  be  very  costly. — 22.  Duces  nari- 
bus,  you  will  inhale,  Berecynthioe ;  see  0.  iii.  17.  n.  19,  and  0.  i.  18. 
n.  13.~28.  In  morem  S,;  see  0.  L  36.  n.  13,  and  Ode  3. 16.  n.  16. 


ODE  II.— Metre  VI. 
To  luLus  Antonius. 
luLUS  Antonius  was  the  second  son  of  the  triumvir,  and  brought  up 
by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  his  father's  second  wife.  He 
married  her  daughter  Marcella,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
emperor  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  who  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  public  dignities.  He  had  requested  Horace,  it  appears,  to 
celebrate,  in  Pindaric  strains,  the  successful  expedition  of  Augustus 
against  the  Sicambri,  and  other  enemies  of  Rome,  from  which  he  was 
now,  A.U.  738'9f  on.  his  return  home.    Horace  declares  himself 
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unequal  to  such  a  task,  modestly  speaking  of  himself  as  but  a  humble, 
industrious  bee,  in  comparison  with  the  swan  of  Thebes  ;  whose 
overpowering  genius  he  likens  to  the  sweep  of  an  impetuous  mountain 
torrent.  He  then — in  recommending  Antonius  himself  to  undertake 
the  glorious  theme,  and  promising  his  own  poor  aid  in  swelling  the 
cry  of  triumph — nobly  sings  the  praises  of  the  victorious  Caesar  ;  and 
-  closes  his  Ode  with  appointing  for  the  day  of  triumph  appropriate 
sacrifices  for  himself  and  his  friend. 


2.  luU;  scan  as  Yule,  CercUit  ope  Dcedalea,  fattened  on  with 
wax,  DcBdalus-wite,  —  3.  Nititur,  regit  on  (in  flying),  VUreo  &.c. 
C.  D.  IcABUS. — 7.  Fervet  &c.,  (to)  Pindar  turgee,  and  rushes  on, 
stayed  by  no  bounds,  with  a  flow  of  words  deep  and  mighty. — 10  &c. 
Dithyrambics  were  originally  songs  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  sung  at 
his  revels ;  they  were  rythmical,  but  not  subject  to  strict  metrical 
laws  (numeris  lege  tolutit).  They  admitted  also  of  great  freedom  in 
the  use  and  composition  of  words  (now*  verba). — 13.  Sen  deot  reget- 
que  &c. ;  Peeans,  iraiavts,  are  here  intended,  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  and  eulogistic  effusions  (lycwfiia)  on  heroes,  the  sons  of 
gods  (reges,  deorum  tanguinem),  such  as  Pirithoiis,  Theseus,  and 
Peleus  &c. ;  see  O.  i.  18.  n.  8. — 16.  Flamma  ChimcercB  =  flammiwma 
Chimaira ;  killed  by  Bellerophon.  C,  D. — 17  &c.  The  'EiriviKta  are 
now  referred  to,  or  the  songs  of  victory  composed  in  honour  of  the 
victors  in  the  public  games,  the  only  works  of  Pindar  which  remain 
to  us,  except  a  few  fragments.  — 17.  Quot  Elea  palma  {won  at  the 
Olympic  games  held  in  Elis)  redueU,  brings  baek  (from  the  contest)  = 
who  come  back  crowned, — 18.  Ccdettes,  tery  gods  in  glory.  See  0.  i.  1. 
n.  6.  Equum  ;  because  the  horses  also  that  won  were  celebrated  in 
the  *Eirivixia, — 19.  Centum  potiore  signiSf  better  than  a  hundred  sta- 
tues; statues  were  often  erected  to  the  victors. — 20.  Munere;  i.e.  the 
poet's  Ode. — 21 — 24.  The  Op^yot,  or  funeral  chants,  are  here  re- 
ferred to.  Constr. :  (Sive)  ploratjuwnem  &c. ;  ve  ought  to  be  affixed 
to  fld>ili;  this  is  a  solitary  instance  in  H. — 23.  Aureos  mores,  pure 
mcirals,  excellent  conduct  in  life;  worthy  of  the  Golden  Age.  Educit 
in  astra,  lauds  to  the  skies,— 24,  Inviiet  Oreo,  jealously  refuses  Orous 
the  possession  of  him  =  makes  him  immortal  by  his  praise.— 25.  Direceum 
=  Thebanum,  from  Dirce,  a  fountain  near  Thebes.  MuUa  a/ura; 
implying  a  flight  high  in  the  heavens.— 26.  Q;u€ties  tendit  in  &c. — 
27.  ifatincB,  from  Matinus  (used  adj.),  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  not  far 
from  Venusia,  Horace's  native  town. — 31.  Tihuris  ripas;  the  shores 
of  the  Anio  (now  the  Teverone)  which  waters  Tibur,  now  Tivoli. — 
32.  Fin^  =  irXaTTu) ;  used  both  of  the  bee's  work  and  the  poet*s. 
— 33.  (Tu,  Antoni)  poeta  plectro  majore,  a  poet  of  grander  strain  ;  he 
wrote  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books. — 34.  Quandoque  =  quando- 
eumque,—35.  Per  sacrum  dvntm  =  per  divum  sctcrcs  vice;  a  part  of 
the  via  sacra,  along  which  triumphal  processions  wound  their  way 
towards  the  Capitol,  and  which  was  on  the  incline. — 36.  The  Sicara- 
bri,  or  rather  Sigambri,  were  a  German  tribe  that  VoA  cxQHeft^^C&» 

PART  I.  li 
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Rhine,  and  defeated  Lolliua,  but  quickly  submitted  themselves  on 
the  approadi  of  Augustus. — 37«  Q^o  =  Augwio, — 39.  Quamvis  &c. ; 
'even  were  the  Golden  Age  to  return.'  —  41.  Lcetos  z=.  festot. — 42. 
PMicum  ludum  (sc.  ludoi) ;  games  in  the  circus,  and  spectacles  of 
gladiators.  Impetrato  {a  dii^  ;  i.  e.  by  our  prayers  and  vows. — 44. 
Orhum  =  vaonum.  The  courts  of  law  were  not  open  on  festivals  ;  it 
was  then  jtutUium,  a  vacation  with  them. — 46.  Bona  para  Tocis  meat 
=r  thcU  v^ich  is  icorth  CMglU  in  me^  ca  a  poet  (shall  be  heard  on  ■ 
that  happy  day), — 46.  Sol  =  dies, — 49.  Te  refers  to  Triumphe,  here, 
and  in  Ep.  viii.  1.  21,  personified.  Procedit;  i.  e.  Ccpsar  triumphans, 
lo  triumphe!  was  the  cry  of  the  multitude  as  the  procession  moved 
on. — 52.  Thura;  burnt  upon  temporary  altars  along  the  line  of  the 
procession. — 54.  ScHvet  =  a  wto;  *  will  fulfil  the  vow  I  made.'— 55. 
JuvenescUy  is  grofoing  up  into  the  jueeneus ;  an  adapted  use  of  juve- 
nescere. — 66.  In  mea  vota,  for  the  fvlMmewt  of  &c. — 57  &c.  Imttatus 
(mtulus)  ignesfronte  &c.,  whose  horns  nave  the  curve  of  the  orescent-moon 
<xt  its  third  rising;  the  day  but  one  after  a  new  moon. — 59.  Qua 
(parte),  where;  i.  e.  on  the  forehead.  Notam  duxit  (as  colorem  ducere), 
%t  has  taken  {got)  a  spot,  Niveus  videri,  snow-white  (there)  to  the  eye. 
— 60.  Fuivus,  dun-colour. 

ODE  III.— Metre  II. 
To  Mblpouene. 
An  Ode  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Muse  Melpomene ;  who  had  made 
him  what  he  was — a  poet ;  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  popularity  as 
a  poet;  and  of  whose  sole  gift  it  was,  that  he  was  honoured  as  the 
master  of  the  Roman  lyre. 

3.  LcAor  Isthmius,  the  contest  at  the  Isthmian  (or  similar)  games, — 5. 
Aehaico  =  GrcBC0,-—6,  Vietorem;  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic, 
Nemsean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian  games.  The  whole  of  Greece,  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  called  Achaia.  Res  bellica,  success  in  war. 
Ldiisfoliis  =  with  Icmrel;  the  tree  of  Apollo,  whose  birth-place  was 
Delos.-— 9.  Ostendet  &c.,  wiU  present  him  thus  crowned  to  the  Capitol, 
— 10.  Proffluumt  =  prcBterfmmi.  —  12.  jEdio  =  lyrico  ;  the  Ij-ric 
poetry  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus  being  in  the  iEolic  dialect— 18.  See 
O.  iii.  4.  n.  40.—19  &C.  An  hyperbole,  to  the  intent  that  poets  are 
made  by  the  will  of  the  Muse. — 20.  Cpcni ;  see  0.  ii.  4.  n.  6.  ^- 
mtm,  tlie  song;  its  sweet  song,  i.  e.  when  dying.-— 22.  Monstrari 
digito,  ^acrvXy  SeiKWffdai,  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger ;  this 
was  us.  to  the  honour  of  the  person  pointed  out. — 24.  Quod  tptro  = 
that  I  am  inqnred,  that  I  breaSie  inquired  breath. 


ODE  IV.— Metke  VIII. 

The  Praises  of  Drusus. 

This  Ode  was  composed  ▲.u.  739,  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  in 
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celebration  of  the  victory  of  his  son-in-law,  Clandins  Dmsos  Nero, 
oyer  the  Rseti  and  Yindelici,  tribes  living  between  the  Danube, 
Noricnm,  Helvetia,  and  Cisalpine  Graul;  and  who  had  lately 
made  a  descent  upon  the  latter  province,  sacked  the  towns,  and 
carried  off  the  women  into  bondage.  Drusus,  who,  with  his  brother 
Tiberius,  had  been  brought  up  by  Augustus,  and  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  his  own  son,  was  at  the  time  of  his  victory  twenty-four  years  of 
age  ;  and,  as  Tacitus  tells  us  ( Annales  1.  33),  the  hope  of  the  Roman 
people  :  Druri  magna  apudpofnUum  Romanum  memoria;  credebat^r- 
que,  si  rerum  potUus  foret,  libertalUm  reddUttnu,  He  died,  however, 
at  thirty.  Horace  opens  the  eulogy  of  the  young  hero  in  a  noble 
strain  of  lyric  poetry  ;  then  he  passes  naturally  into  a  graceful  notice 
of  Augustus'  paternal  care  of  him  ;  and  of  the  sucpess  with  which 
he  had  called  out  and  cultivated  in  him  those  masculine  virtues  which 
Drusus  inherited  from  his  family.  He  then  dilates  upon  the  great 
services  rendered  by  the  Neros  to  their  country  ;  specially  remem- 
bering the  victory  which  C.  Claudius  Nero  gained  over  Hasdmbal 
on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  and  which  was  decisive  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  closing  stanzas  of  the  Ode  are  supposed  to  be 
uttered  by  Hannibal  himself,  driven  by  despair  to  acknowledge  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Romans,  and  their  certain  future  triumph  ; 
and  they  contain  a  fine  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Roman  people,  to 
the  family  of  Nero,  to  Augustus  himself,  and  to  the  young  hero  of 
the  Ode. 


1.  Qualem  minittrum  &c.  videre  . . .  Dnmm  Vinddici,  1.  18.  Aa 
the  ea^  is  in  fiereeness,  which  its  young  blood  and  natural  strength 
(juventas  et  patrius  vigor)  have  forced  fiom  \ts  nestf  and  the  gales  of 
spring  have  taught  ventures  on  its  vfinps  new  to  it,  tA«n  a  rapid  swoop 
has  carried  down  upon  the  sheepfUd, — and  anon,  its  love  of  prey, 
and  fierce  encounter  has  driven  to  attack  conflicting  ierj)ents ;  or,  as 
the  young  lion  is  in  fierceness,  which  the  wild  goat,  destined  to  he  the 
victim  of  its  maiden  maw,  has  turned  from  its  pa^re  to  look  upon — 
{such  in  fierceness)  have  the  Vinddioi  found  Drusus  &c. — 10"  The 
sentence,  eui  rex Ganymede  fiam>,  must  be  taken  as  paren- 
thetical. It  is  owing  to  the  inversions  which  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
language  permitted,  that  H.  is  thus  able  to  open  the  Ode  with  a 
series  of  brilliant  images  before  bfe  reaches  the  name  of  Drusus. 
Any  approach  to  the  ordinary  construction  would  have  forfeited 
the  splendour  of  this  exordium,  and  produced  a  heavy,  overloaded 
period  in  its  place.  Alitem  ministrum  Julminis,  periphr.  for  aqui' 
fam.  The  king  of  birds  is  represented  by  poets  and  artists  as 
bearing  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  in  its  grasp. — 4.  /n  Ganymede, 
in  the  matter  of  G€mymede  ;  this  is  a  common  use  of  in, — 5.  Olim 
=  at  t^nes.^6,  Laborum  inseium;  as  now  first  te&Nm^^^  "osa^^ 
h2 
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— ^,  Nimbi,  the  ttormy  toinds,  which  would  have  been  too  much 
for  the  youiif(  bird. — 15.  JjocU  depulsum;  take  as  a  compound  par- 
ticiple, Uystedeptdsum  =  ahlcLctatumf  diroyaXaKTKTBivra. — 16.  Novo 
^  to  be  fiaiked  novo  for  the  first  time, — 17*  The  Rsetian  Alps  ex- 
tend from  St.  Gothard  across  the  Grisons  into  the  Tyrol. — 18—22. 
Qtnbiu  .  . .  omnia,  I  haw  deferred  the  inquiry,  whence  their  custom  is 
derived  of  arming  &c.  This  parenthesis  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  vexatious  interruption,  checking  the  fine  lyrical  flow  of  the  Ode, 
and  many  commentators  have  proposed  to  omit  it  altogether.  It 
may  be  some  defence  of  it  to  say,  that  conversation  at  the  tables  of 
Augustus  and  Maecenas  frequently  turned  upon  antiquarian  subjects, 
curious  to  the  learned.  The  resemblance  of  the  axe  of  the  Vinde- 
lici,  to  that  carried  by  the  Amazons  in  paintings,  and  on  bas-reliefs 
and  medals,  would  be  of  this  order  ;  and  to  the  contemporaries  of 
the  poet  there  might  be  more  of  allusion  in  the  whole  passage, — 
e.  g.  in  qucerere  distuli,  in  neo  scire  fas  est  omnia, — than  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day  can  hope  to  understand. — 22.  Neo  scire  fas  &c.;  the  force 
of  these  words  is  in  fas  ;  fas  implying  that  which  is  according  to  the 
will  of  the  gods  :  the  god8/or6u2  that  to  be  known  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  hide  from  us. — 24.  Bewctae^  conquered  in  turn  themselves, 
— 2&.  Quid  mans  rite,  quid  indoles;  tnens  refers  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  such  as  *  intelligence,' '  sagacity,'  &c. ;  indoles,  to  such  natural 
qualities,  as  those  of  *  courage,'  *  mercy,'  'fidelity,'  &c. — 26.  Penetra- 
libus;  the  palace  of  Augustus. — 28.  In  pueros;  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
Nero. — 29.  {E)fortibus.—dS.  Dootrina  =  disciplina,  education.  Sed  = 
nevertheless;  'however  great  the  advantage  may  be  of  being  nobly 
bom  ;  the  virtues  of  such  birth  (vim  insitam)  are  not  only  called 
forth,  but  improved  by  proper  culture  {recti  cultus),* — 35.  Ut- 
oumque  =  quandocumque.  Ikfecere  mores,  moral  principles  have  been 
wanting.— 36.  Bene  nata  =  bonam  naturam^  rd  tvtpvfj.-^ST.  The 
Consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  attacked  Has- 
drubal  on  his  way  with  reinforcements  to  his  brother  Hannibal,  near 
the  river  Metaurus  in  Umbria,  and  defeated  and  killed  him. — 38. 
Metaurum,  used  adj. ;  so  Medum  fiumen,  0.  ii.  8.  21.  Khenum 
fiumen,  A.  P.  18. — 41.  Adorea;  a  largesse  of  a  kind  of  corn  called 
spelt  (odor),  given  in  primitive  times  to  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  most  frequently  after  a  battle  won  ;  hence 
passing  in  meaning  to  *  reward,'  '  honour,'  *  glory.* — 42.  tft  =:  ex 
quo,  since  Hannibal  (dirus  Afer)  &c — 43.  Per  tcedas,  thro*  a  forest  of 
pines, — 44.  Equitavit,  scoured;  refers  in  its  special  sense,  only  to 
Euros ;  but  gives  the  general  sense  which  it  involves  of  ruit  to 
flamma  and  Afer,  Nothing  is  of  commoner  occurrence  than  a  verb 
servmg  thus  to  several  nominatives,  but  proper  only  to  the  last. 
Eur.  has  Zc0vpov  ttvooic  XifKsvfsavroQ, — 45.  Post  hoc  =.  post  hano 
victoriam, — 46.  Impio  ,•  as  they  had  plundered  and  profaned  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods. — 47*  TumuUu;  see  O.  iii.  10.  n.  14. — 48.  Rectos, 
set  up  again. — 60.  {Nos)  cervi  .  .  . — 61.  Ultro,  rashly,  nothing  obliging 
iM.— 54.  Sacra;  the  Penates  which  iEneas  brought  with  him. — 
67.  Tonsa,  lopped, —  68.  Nigrae;  as  forests  seem  from  a  distance. 
Algido;  see  O.  i.  21.  n.  6.  —  59.  Ccedes,  the  lopping,  —  62.  Vinci 
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doUtUem,  not  enduring  the  thought  of  being  owreome  =  that  would  not 
be  overeome ;  see  on  oulpari  metuit,  Ode  5.  n.  20.  Crevit  ftc. ;  for  every 
head  struck  ofif,  two  new  heads  sprung  out  against  him. — 63.  Mon- 
8trum  ntbriiisere,  produced  a  greater  prodigy  &c.  The  prodigy  of  the 
armed  men,  that  started  up  from  the  earth  at  the  sowing  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  hy  Jason  and  by  Cadmus,  was  not  more  wonderful, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  soil  produced  fresh  soldiers 
after  defeat  nppn  defeat,  to  meet  the  Carthaginian. — 64.  Echion  was 
one  of  the  five  warriors,  who  out  of  the  numl^r  that  sprune  from  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon,  survived  the  combat ;  he  became  the  son-in- 
law  of  Cadmus,  and  helped  him  to  build  Thebes ;  hence  Th^ 
EohionicB, — 66.  (Si)  luctere.  Integrum  tietorem,  one  hiihertx)  hi$  eon* 
queror,  and  in  JfuU  power.— 68.  Conjugilnu  loquenda ;  either  for  the 
prowess,  or  the  loss,  of  their  husbands,  sons  &c — 69.  Non  ego  nun- 
tiot  &c.  ;  as  he  did  after  the  battle  at  Cannse,  with  the  golden  rings 
of  the  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle. — 70  &c.  When  his  bro* 
ther's  head  was  brought  to  Hannibal  (it  had  been  thrown  into  his 
camp)  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  to  this  effect— 
73  &e.  Great  art  is  shown  by  the  poet  in  the  choice  <)f  the  com- 
prehensive phrase,  ClaudicB  (for  Gaudiorum)  manut ;  because  it 
seems  to  involve  a  prediction  on  Hannibal's  part,  of  the  exploits  of 
Drusus  and  Tiberius.  —  7&*  Curce,  wise  measuret.  —  76.  Ewpediunt, 
dear  the  way  for  them.    Acuta,  the  perils  cmd  hardships. 


ODE  v.— Metre  III. 

To  Augustus. 

Augustus,  after  an  absence  of  itwo  years  from  Rome,  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany,  was  on  his  return  early  in  a.u.  741.  Horace  addresses 
this  Ode  of  personal  and  patriotic  affection  to  him.  He  entreats  him 
to  hasten  his  return  to  a  people  who  owed  to  him  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  moral  amelioration  of  their  country ;  who 
longed  for  his  return  with  earnest  and  impatient  hearts,  and  even 
now  were  wont  to  address  him,  and  pour  out  their  libations  to  him, 
as  to  one  among  their  country's  gods. 


1.  Divis  one  bonis,  born  under  gods  propitious.  Romulof  =  Bomu- 
lecB;  used  adj.  as  Metaurum,  Bhenum  See.  See  the  kst  Ode,  n.  38. — 
5.  Lucem,  the  light  of  joy;  so  ^wq.^-IO.  Carpathii;  see  0.  L  34.  n.  8. 
— 11.  Spatio  annuo;  it  was  a  year's  voyage  usually  to  Asia  and  back. 
—  13.  Ominibus,  by  (watching)  omens. — 14.  Cwrvo,  winding.  —  17. 
Tutus  bos  &c. ;  sure  signs  that  the  civil  war  was  over.  Etenvm ;  in- 
troduces the  reasons  why  Augustus'  return  should  be  thus  ardently 
desired  by  his  people. — 18.  Fawstitas  =  Fdicitas,  fertility ;  it  occurs 
only  here.    Orelli  mentions  a  feast  in  honour  of  **  Fsnstok  ^^^oSCSaM^^ 
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— 20.  Cfdpari  nutuUJides,  men*s  faith  is  without  reproach;  so,  mHueta 
Welti  =  qiod  nunqHo/m  Bolvitur,  See  0.  ii.  2.  n.  7* — 21 .  It  was  one  of 
Augustas'  great  objects  to  restore  purity  of  morals  among  the 
Romans,  and  especially  a  more  faithful  observance  of  the  nuirriage 
vow. — 23.  Simili  (patribut).  So  Hesiod,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  state 
of  society  :  T««rotw«v  Sk  ywalntQ  ioiKora  rUva  roKivffiv. — ^24. 
Premit,  pretaet  dote  upon;  Ang. '  treads  on  the  heels.' — 26.  Horrida, 
tOivage;  in  fact  and  in  appearance. — 27*  Fetus;  as  it  were,  huge  and 
shapeless  monsters. — 29.  Condere  diem  is  used  prop,  of  the  setting; 
sun  ;  used  of  man,  it  means,  to  spend  the  day  till  sunset. — 30. 
Vidmas,  to  which  for  a  long  time  no  vine  had  been  wedded  =  trained. 
—31.  AUerce  mensoB,  the  second  course ;  what  we  call  dessert,  when  the 
wine  was  placed  on  the  table.  Adhibet  deum,  invokes,  as  a  god :  so 
Virg. :  aahibete  Penates  epuUs,  Libations  were  offered  to  the  Lares 
aUeris  mensibus:  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  senate  decreed  that 
this  honour  should  be  paid  to  Augustus  with  them.  —  34.  LarHms 
tuum  &c  ==  associates  thee  wUh  the  Lares  (Lares  PuUid),  as  a  god 
of  their  country.  Mero  defitso  pateris  =  libationibus.—35.  *  As  Greece 
(does)  in  the  case  of  Qistor  and  Hercules ;'  in  whose  steps,  as 
bene&ctors  of  mankind,  Augustus  was  treading.— 37.  Feriai,  hdi- 
days;  days  of  peace  and  joy  ;  so /mart  (Ode  6.  14),  to  keep  afe€ut. 
— 87.  Longas  proettes  &c.  ;  'may  you  long  reign  over  us.' — 38. 
Hesperia;  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. — 39.  Sicd,  fasting,  or  before 
breakfast.     Uvidi  (vino),  at  our  wine.    Quum  sol  &c.  zz  inthe  evening. 


ODE  VI.— Metre  VI. 

To  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Horace  was  called  upon  to  compose  the  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  that  was  to  be  sung  at  the  Secular  Games  a.u.  737- 
The  present  Ode  is  the  prelude  to  that  hymn,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  the  god  Apollo — ^more  especially  as  the  slayer  of 
the  pitiless  Achilles ;  who,  in  his  rage  against  Troy,  would  have  left 
no  remnant  of  the  Trojan  race  to  be  the  ancestral  founder  of  im- 
perial Rome,  if  Apollo's  and  Venus'  prayers  had  not  been  granted, 
and  the  god's  unerring  bow  levelled  Troy's  great  enemy  with  the 
dust  The  poet  then  turns  in  address  to  the  chorus  of  youths 
and  virgins  that  were  to  smg  the  hjrmn ;  and  prettily  says  to 
the  maidens  of  his  choir,  that  it  will  be  their  pride,  in  the  time  of 
their  married  life,  to  tell  how  they  were  chosen  in  their  girlish  days, 
to  sing,  on  the  great  festival,  the  holy  song  that  was  composed  by  the 
poet  Horace. 

1.  Magna!,  lurogant,    Niobe,  the  mother  of  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  boasted  over  Latona,  as  having  two  only,  Apollo  and 
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Diana.  C.  D.  Diana.— 2.  TUyo$:  see  O.  iii.  4.  n.  77.-4.  PkAUu, 
from  PJUhiotis;  a  part  of  Thessaly,  and  Achilles'  kingdom. — 9.  Mor- 
dadferro,  the  biting  axe. — 10.  ImpiUsa,  forced  to  the  ground;  for  csBsara 
O.  i.  10.  n.  1. — 13.  MimerwB  taora  mentiio,  that  gave  iUdffaUsely  out  for 
an  qfering  to  Minerta;  the  wooden  horse  was  constructed  under  the 
pretext  of  its  being  a  propitiatory  offering  to  Minerva. — 14.  MaU^ 
to  ikevr  cosL  —  16.  FaUeret;  tcould  kaw  nirpri$ed  by  ataauU;  fal- 
Uret  and  ureret  as  pluperf. — 17.  Palam,  in  open  fig^. — 18.  Neseiot 
faripueroi  =  v^irta  rUva  of  the  6r. — 19.  EtiamkUenUm  &c  =  yM, 
even  the  unborn  babe, — 22.  Annuittet  =  had  granted. — 23.  Bebui  JEn^a^ 
to  the  eauie  of  JEnea^.  Duetoe,  raued,  Potiore  aiite;  under  better 
auapieee  {than  thote  under  which  Troy  wu  buiU).^25.  Fidieen^  wiader 
of  the  lyre;  Apollo  is  sometimes  represented  with  a  bow,  sometimes 
with  a  lyre. — 26.  Xanthus,  the  river  of  that  name  in  Lycia.  See 
0.  iiL  4.  n.  62.-27.  Dauma  =  LaHnce,  alluding  perhaps  to  Hoitce's 
native  country,  Apulia,  of  which  Daunia  was  the  ancient  name. — 
28.  Lanit  =  imberbit  =  erer  young.  Agyieus;  an  Apollo  OvpaloCy 
attached  to  each  house,  ai&d  an  Apollo  ayvuvQ  (from  iLyvia^  a  street) 
as  iTiM  prcepotitHt  urbanisy  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks :  henoe 
originally  the  name. — 31.  PrinuB,  ye  noble  (virgins) ;  being  daughters 
of  the  Jirtt  families  in  Rome. — S3.  Tutela,  ike  wards;  for  is  qui  esi 
in  tutda,  as  we  find  matrvmonium  for  tuor,  servitium  for  serrus  &c. 
Ddia  dea  =  Diana,  bom  at  Delos. — 35.  Lesbium  pedem,  the  Sapphic 
foot  or  metre ;  from  Sappho,  bom  at  Lesbos. — 36.  PoUicis  ictum^  the 
beat  of  my  thumb;  mai>king  the  rhythm  of  the  song. — 38.  Crescentem 
faoe  =  eujusfax  {lumen)  oresciL  NoetUueam  =  Diana  ;  she  who  shines 
by  night.  —  39.  Prosperam  frugum ;  a  Grsecism  for  proeperasUem 
fruges.  Pronos,  passing  fast  au)ay.^Al.  Nupta  &c. ;  see  Intr.  to  the 
Ode. — 42.  Saseulo  luces  &c  ;  the  games  were  supposed  to  return 
every  110  years,  and  lasted  three  days  and  nights.~43.  Beddidi^ 
recited.  DocUis  modorum  &c.  =  under  the  muakal  teaching  cf  ike  poet 
Horace. 


ODE  VII.— Metre  IX. 

To  TORQUATUS. 

This  Ode  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  breathes  the  same  spirit  as 
that  of  the  Ode  addressed  to  Sestius  in  the  first  Book.  It  inculcates 
that  favourite  theme  of  the  poets,  the  wisdom  of  present  enjoy- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  the  certainty  of  that  death,  whose  fiat,  when  once  pronounced, 
is  irreversible.  One  of  the  Epistles  is  also  addressed  to  Tor. 
quatus,  from  which  we  leam  that  he  was  an  advocate  by  professioiiy 
and  distinguished  by  his  oratorical  powers. 


3.  Mutat  vices  =  subit  vices;  the  principle  of  tVve  aswi.^^  «»»»%»► 
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in  ir^ov  woviXv,  fi&X^'*'  fiaxe^o^* — 3*  lUpcu  prcBtereunt,flow  betide 
their  banks;  no  longer  overflow  them. — 5.  Gratia  .  .  .  cum  gemi" 
nit  See.  =  the  three  Graces;  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  Thalia  ;  see  O.  iii. 
17*  !•  16. — 1*  Almum;  the  proper  epith.  of  the  Sun,  that  brings 
the  day. — 9.  Proterit,  pushes  auMy  from  before  it  =.  succeeds  in  vie 
pleue  of* — 10.  Bimvi  =  simu^.— 18.  Damna  reparant  coelestiet,  their 
waning  forms,  as  teen  in  the  heavent  =  return  in  quick  sucoeetion, 
—14.  ifoty  ubi  deoidimus  {eo)quo  TuUus  &c.  {dedderunt,) — 15.  IHvetg 
an  epithet  by  courtesy,  of  all  kings.  —  17*  Hodiemce  tummce^  to 
this  daft  turn  {of  life),^\9,  Amico  antmo,  ^tKy  ^ffvxy  =  tibi  ipti, 
Ea  fr^nlt  hceredem^  quibus  animo  tuo  (=  genvo  tuo)  indulseris  ;  see 
O.  iii.  16.  n.  14. — 21.  Minos;  one  of  the. judges  in  the  Infernal 
regions.  Splendida,  solemn. — 24.  Bettituet  (vitcB). — 26.  Diana,  as  the 
goddess  of  chastity,  favoured  the  chaste  Hippolytus.  C.  D.  Hip- 
polAds.  Horace  follows  the  old  tradition. — ^27*  See  O.  iii  4.  n.  79. 
Theseus  had  been  an  accomplice  in  PirithoUs'  crime,  and  was  sub- 
jected by  Pluto  to  the  same  punishment ;  and  tho'  himself  after- 
wards liberated  by  Hercules,  he  was  un&ble  to  effect  the  retom 
of  his  friend. 


ODE  VIII»— MteTRE  I. 
To  Censobinus. 
On  the  first  of  March,  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Saturnalia,  it  was  the 
custom  at  Rome  for  presents  to  be  interchanged  amongst  friends. 
In  lieu  of  works  of  art  in  painting  or  sculpture,  in  gems,  or  in  costly 
metalsy  which  it  was  not  in  the  poet's  power  to  give,  Horace  offers 
his  friends  the  poet's  gift  of  immortal  verse  ;  and  enhances  the  value 
of  his  gift,  by  recounting  the  names  of  renown  that  owed  their  world- 
wide fame  to  immortalizing  verse.  The  historian  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  has  noticed  the  general  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  noble  Roman,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  to  whom  this  Ode  is 
addressed.    He  speaks  of  him  as  one  ^demerendis  hominibus  geni^ 


1.  Commodus,  readUy,  liberally;  adj.  for  adv.  —  2.  uEra^  bronze 
wtet ;  especially  of  the  cbs  Corinthium. — 8.  Tripods  were  used  for 
very  many  domestic  purposes,  as  supports  &c. :  they  were  favourite 
prizes  at  the  Grecian  games.---5.  Divite  me  &c.  =  si  dives  essem  artium 
{in  ioorks  of  art). — 6.  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  painter; 
the  rival  of  Zeuxis,  flourished  b.c.  400  ;  Scopas  of  Pares,  a  famous 
sculptor,  B.C.  460. — 7.  lAquidis;  in  opposition  to  saxo. — 8.  Ponere 
(Grerman,  darstdlen),  to  represent. — 9.  Vis  =  copia ;  *  I  have  no 
command  of  these  things  ;'  or,  perhaps,  =  '  this  is  not  where  I  am 
strong.*  —  10.  Res  ....  animus,  circumstances  ....  inclination.  '  I 
am  too  poor  to  give,  you  too  rich'  &c  Ddioiarum,  treasures,  'bijoux,* 
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— 12.  Pretium  dicere,  and  teU  you  the  real  talue  of  the  gift. — 13. 
The  oommemorative  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals  of  the  statues, 
erected  to  great  men. — 15.  Fugw;  the  unexpected  abandonment  of 
Italy  by  Hannibal. — 17*  Ineendia;  the  desolation  wrought  by  the 
war  so  boldly  carried  by  the  first  Scipio  Africanus  into  Africa  itself ; 
in  which  he  burnt  the  camps  of  Hasdrubal  and  Sypliax,  together 
with  500  Carthaginian  vessels.  Note  the  neglect  of  the  usual  caesura 
in  this  line,  and  its  position,  1.  14. — It  is  plain  from  line  20,  which 
refers  to  Ennius  (see  n.  20),  as  immortalizing  the  exploits  of  the 
elder  Scipio,  that  there  is  no  question  here  but  of  the  second  Punic 
War  ;  none  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  second  Africanus. 
[The  words  howeyer* ineendia  Carthaginis*  seem  to  speak  so  directly  of 
the  burning  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  consequently  of  the  second  Afri- 
canus, that  Orelli  and  others  think  the  passage  corrupt.] — 20.  Cola- 
brcB  Pierides,  the  Muses  of  Calabria  =  of  Ennius,  who  was  a  natiye 
of  Rudise  m  Calabria. — 21.  Chcuia  =  the  writings  of  poets,— 22,  lUa 
Mawrtisque  puer  =.  Romulus  ;  whom  Ennius  also  extols. — 26.  Vir- 
tus, the  genius.— 27.  Dimtes  insulce;  the  Fortunate  Isles,  fAagaputv 
viioot,  the  fabled  Ellysium  of  the  older  mythology.  Pindar  alone  of  the 
poets,  whose  writings  are  extant,  sings  the  praises  of  .£acus. — 31. 
TvndaridcB  =  Castor  and  PoUux ;  see  0.  i.  3. 2.-34.  Liber  =  Baoehut. 
rota  bonos  &c. ;  i.  e.  has  the  power  and  privileges  of  deity. 


ODE  IX.— Metbb  VIII. 

To   LOLLIUS. 

Velleius  Paterculus'  record  of  M.  Lollius  is  given  in  the  following 
terms  (ii.  ch.  97)  :  Accepta  est  (a.u.  738)  in  Germania  dades  sub 
legato  M,  LoUio,  hotnine  in  omnia  peouniof  quam  reetefaoiendi  oupidior, 
et  inter  summam  viHorum  dissimulationem  vitiosissimo.  Yet  Lollius 
long  possessed  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  therefore  may  have 
successfully  blinded  Horace  to  his  real  character.  Horace  com- 
mences the  Ode  by  asserting  his  own  immortality  as  a  poet,  remind- 
ing Lollius,  that  lUtho'  no  other  poet  could  challenge  the  pre-eminent 
renown  of  Homer,  yet  were  there  many,  who,  tho'  his  inferiors, 
lived,  and  would  ever  live  in  the  praise  of  men  ; — such  as  were  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  Pindar,  and  Simonides,  and  Alceeus,  and 
Stesichorus,  and  Anacreon,  and  Sappho  ;  all  great  and  immortal 
names,  among  whom  his  own  would  live  as  the  lyric  bard  of  Rome. 
Great  deeds  too  there  were  in  the  long  ages  before  Homer ;  but 
they  were  unsung,  and  therefore  perished  from  among  men. 
From  such  a  fate  it  should  be  Horace's  task  to  preserve  Lollius  and 
bis  achievements. 

1.  Ne  forU  &c.,  lesthaplyyou  shouldthink  ....  remcmW  tluiX  qJaV^ 
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H(mer  &c.  J/gF  ^i^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ekordia,  read  c&orr^w ;— 2.  Aufdm; 
a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  Ofanto  ;  Yenusia  in  Apulia,  Horace's 
birth-place,  was  in  its  neighbourhood. — 3.  Non  ante  vulgata*  (apud 
Latinoi),  not  eommon  be/ore  (iiui) ;  as  H.  was  the  first  Latin  writer 
of  lyrics. — 5.  McBonius,  ns.  Ljfdian,  from  Mseonia,  an  ancient  name  of 
Lydia :  bat  here  it  is  probably  a  patronymic  =  Mcsonidet,  the  son 
of  the  river  Maeon,  the  fabled  fadier  of  Homer.  Prioret  tedes,  6r. 
irpoedplav  =  the  seat  of  dignity. — 7*  Cko  CamoencB  =  (the  mute)  of/^ 
mimiaet;  see  0.  ii.  1.  n.  38.  Minacet;  as  directed  against  the  tyrants 
of  his  country. — 8.  Stesichorus  of  Himera,  in  Sicily.  Graves  C.  See. ; 
booaose,  according  to  Quinctilian,  ^  mcunnta  heUa  et  darimmos  cecink 
dmeei,  et  epici  carminit  onera  lyra  nutinuU  &c." — 11.  Constr. :  Ckt- 
loreg  eammitn  fidilnu  JEU,  pueUce  =  the  loarm  emotions  of  the  heart 
omee  confided  to  the  lyre  &c. — 12.  jEdUajmella  ;  Sappho,  of  Lesbos, 
a&  ishmd  of  iEolia. — 18.  Non  wola  {Belene),  1.  16.  ArsU  mnet, 
bwnt  with  love  for.  SoVirg.:  Corydon  orddMt  Alexin.-^\4.  lUUum; 
prop,  of  colours  ;  here  =  intextum, — 16.  Regales,  princely. — 17.  Teucer 
WM  the  brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  most  slulful  archer  of  the  Grreeks 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  :  dpioroc  'Axai&v  ToKoovvy.  Horn.  Cy- 
donio  =  Cntioo ;  lit  of  CycUm,  a  town  of  Crete.  The  Cretans  ex- 
celled in  the  use  of  the  bow. — 18.  Non  semel  Ilios  &e.  ;  Troy  was 
not  the  only  instance  in  ancient  days  of  a  great  city  besieged  and 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  but  Troy  aJone  found  a  poet  to  sing  of  its 
calamities. — 20.  Idomeneus;  king  of  the  Cretans.  Sthenelus;  Dio- 
mede*s  charioteer  at  the  siege  of  Troy. — ^22.  Deiphobus,  the  brother 
of  Hector,  and  second  only  to  Hector  in  the  field,  married  Helen 
after  Paris'  death.  —  26.  lUaerimahUes,  unwept.— 21.  Urgentur,  lie 
buried. — 29.  PauUum  &c.  =  active  worth  thai  is  never  heard  of  is 
litde  better  than  wortlUessness  that  is  kept  out  of  sight.  —  32.  Tot 
l<Aores;  Lollius  administered  the  affairs  of  several  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  ;  he  had  commanded  also  in  Germany,  Thrace,  and  Gala- 
tia. — 33.  Carpere  tuos  labores,  to  prey  upon. — ^35.  Prudem  zz  peritus; 
experienced  in  public  affairs. — 37.  V index  (ammw*).— 39.  (Animus) 
consul  non  unius  anni;  so  we  have  animus  spoken  of  as  cestima- 
tor,  censor,  dominus,  liberator  &c.  Lollius  was  consul  a.u.  733. 
Holrace  by  the  words  consul  non  unius  anni,  sed  quoties  &c.,  implies 
that  LoUios'  love  of  what  was  just  and  honourable  was  such  as  to 
make  his  life  a  continued  dignity  ;  consul,  in  dignity  of  place,  he  was 
for  one  year,  but  in  acts  of  consular  virtue — he  was  ever  consul. — 40. 
Bonus  atque  fdus  judex :  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.  Lol- 
lius was  one  of  the  Judices  selecti;  Sat.  i.  4.  112. — 42.  Nocentium  = 
the  guilty. — 43.  Obstantes  catervas ;  Lollius,  firmly  putting  away  from 
liim  the  various  temptations  opposed  to  his  impartial  discharge  of 
his  duty,  is  here  resembled  to  the  conquering  soldier  opening  his 
way  thro'  opposing  hosts  of  the  enemy.  —  44.  Explicuit  =  expe- 
divit,  has  successfully  wielded  ;  *  has  opened  himself  a  way  by  his  moral 
prowess.' 
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ODE  X.— Metok  V. 

To  LlOUBINUS. 

Addressed  to  a  beautiful,  vain,  and  thoughtless  youth. 


1.  Ven,  mun,  poiens,  powerfiU  in  beauty's  gifts. — 2,  Pluma^  like  the 
Italian  piuma,  the  French  duvet,  and  the  English  down,  is  used  to 
express  the  fint  growth  of  the  beard  (lanugo). — 3.  Inwliiant,  fiuUer 
on,  fioaJt  on.  Deeiderint,  shaU  have  fallen;  the  hair  lefi  long  in 
youtii,  was  cut  short  on  arriving  at  manhood.— 4.  Prior  =  poHor, 
prcB^antior.^bi  Verterii  L.  injaoiem  =  eonverterit  L,  itaut  faoiea  $ii 
hiipida  {txmgh  with  hair). — 8.  Incolumes  =  unmarred  Q>y  this  hair  or 
beard). 


ODE  XI.— Mbtbe  VI. 

To  Phtlus. 
Aa  invitation  to  Phyllis  to  keep  Maecenas'  birth-day,  the  thir- 
teenth of  April,  with  him  ;  a  day  held  more  in  honour  by  the  poet 
than  his  own  birth-day. 


2.  Albani  (vini),  wine  of  JJba ;  the  best  in  Italy  after  the  Fa- 
lemian.^-4.  Vis  mnlta,  a  great  abundance.— b.  Fulges  =  fulgne 
aoles.—6.  The  verb  ridere,  as  yt^v,  is  used  of  the  bright  and 
beautiful  in  things  inanimate,  even  in  oratorical  prose.  Arag  i.  e. 
de  eespite. — 7*  Verhence ;  the  sacred  herbs  with  which  the  altars  were 
furnished. — 8.  Spargier  =  spetrgiy  an  old  epic  form  of  the  infinitive ; 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Odes. — 9.  '  All  the  household  are 
busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  feast.' — 10.  Putri^pueUm  = 
tke  male  and  female  daws. — 11.  Sordidum  &c.,  the  Jlames  quiwry  as 
they  whirl  the  black  smoke  (upwards)  on  theirpoints. — 14.  The  Ides  of 
April  fell  on  the  thirteenth. — 15.  Mensem  veneris;  Venus  was  said 
to  have  risen  from  the  sea  in  April. — 16.  Findit,  outs  in  two.  The 
Ides  divided  the  month  into  two  parts,  and  they  were  so  called  from 
the  old  iduare  =:  duridere.  The  Ides  fell  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
months  of  March,  May,  June,  and  October,  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
other  months.— IS.  See  O.  iL  5.  n.  2. — 19.  Luce  =  die.  Afiuentes^ 
(his  years)  as  they  come  on.  —  20.  Ordinat  =  ordine  mumerat.  —  21. 
Avaras  =  ambitious. — 23.  Terrenum  equitem  grctvatus,  spurning  in  B. 
a  rider  of  mortal  birth.  C.  D.  Phaethon — Bellbbophon. — 2b.  Semper 
ut  &c.  Goostr. :  Pegasus  prwbet  exemplum,  1.  22  (reads  you  a  wamimg 
lesson),  ut  sequare  digna  te  {what  is  meet  for  you),  et  vites  ditparem  (and 
a/void  one  in  rank  above  you),  putando  nefas  (by  considering  it  a  thing 
forbidden),  sperare  ultra  quam  licet,  to  entertain  hopes,  passing  the  per- 
mitted bounds  of  your  condition. — 28.  Finis,  you,  who  are  the  lak. — 
30.  Condisce  modos,  come  and  learn  (pra^Aiee)  with  me  the  tunee  (9onqs\ 
you  aire  to  ting  with  that  tweet  voice  ofyoun. 
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ODE  XII.— Metre  VI. 

To  ViRGILlUS. 

Whether  it  is  the  poet  Virgil  that  is  addressed  in  this  Ode,  or  some 
other  friend  of  Horace's  of  that  name,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  . 
determined.  It  is  probable  that  the  heading  of  some  MSS. :  Ad 
Virgilium  fnedkum  Neronum  (Drusus  and  Tiberius),  correctly  indi- 
cates the  person  to  whom  Horace  addresses  himself.  The  Ode  is  a 
proposal  to  his  friend  (it  was  the  early  spring-time)  to  pass  a 
festive  day  in  his  company;  and  to  bring  with  him,  as  his  contri- 
bution to  the  feast,  a  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard ;  Horace  pro- 
mising him  in  return  a  cask  of  noble  wine  ;  and  finding  in  the 
shortness  of  life  an  argument  for  such  relaxations  as  he  was  then 
recommending. 

1.  Veria  oomitet;  certain  winds  that  begin  to  blow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  ;  and  lay  the  more  boisterous  seas  of  winter. — 2. 
AntmcB  ThracicB ;  either  winds,  that  blow  from  the  n.  e.  =:  Thrace ; 
or  because  Thrace  was  considered  the  home  of  the  north-winds. — 
6.  Infelix  avis,  the  tvoalloto;  or,  the  unhappy  Procne,  the  daughter  of 
Pancuon,  king  of  Athens  (fiecropicB  <^aim).  C.  D.  Procne,  Itts  &c. 
— 7.  Male  =  too  cruelly, — 9.  Dioere,  to  ting;  so,  dicere  melos  tibia, 
O.  iii.  4. 1.  1. — 11.  Deum,  Pan,  Nigri;  from  its  pine  woods. — 13. 
Tempora  (i?m«)  ;  the  spring  is  very  warm  in  Italy. — 14.  Pressum 
CaldmB;  see  0.  i.  20.  n.  9.  Dueere  Liberum  =  bibere  Tinum, — 16. 
Juvenum  nobilium;  Drusus  and  Tiberius.— 16.  Nardo  &c.,  you  mU 
win  a  right  to  your  wine  by  bringing  a  contribution  of  spikenard. — 17. 
"OvvKf  a  little  agate,  or  alabaster  vase  :  **  quern  cavant  ad  rasa  unauen- 
taria,quoniam  optime  seroare  incorrupta  dicitur,"  Pliny. — 18.  Suipida 
=  Sutpioianaf  from  Sulpiciutf  used  adj.  See  Ode  4.  n.  38.  Epist.  i. 
12.  n.  20.  Horrea  Suipida  (=  horrea  Sulpicii  Galbcs)  were  wine- 
cellars,  first  built  probably  by  S.  Galba,  and  of  which  Porphyrion 
says  many  ages  later  :  "  Hodie  etiam  GalbcB  horrea  vino  et  deo 
aknilibusque  aliis  referta  sunt."  Accubat,  reposes.— \9.  Amara  cura- 
rum  =  amaras  euros ;  so,  a/outa  befU,  Tana  rerum,  abdita  rerum,  else- 
where in  H." — 22.  Vdox  merce  veni,  come  quick  with  your  goods  (the 
nardus). — 23.  Immunem,  scot-free;  the  d<rvfx(3o\ov  of  the  Gr.,  which 
word  Terence  uses  in  its  Latin  dress  :  Ten^  asymbdum  venire!  '  with- 
out your  contribution  in  your  hand.'  Non  ego  meditor,  I  donH  intend, 
Tingere^  r'syyuv,  to  moisten. — 26.  Niari  ignes,  the  funeral  fires.— 27. 
Stiutitiam  brevem  =  let  in  an  hour's  foUy  upon  your  grave  intents. — 28. 
Dulee  est,  &c..  Pleasant  is  it  to  drop  the  wise  man  at  the  right  moment. 
In  loco  =  suo  loeOf  Iv  Kaipif,  at  the  right  time. 

ODE  XIII.— Metre  VIII. 

To  Augustus. 

In  the  third  Ode  of  the  present  book,  Horace  celebrated  the  victories 
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of  Drusus  Nero  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  of  the  emperor  over 
the  Yindelici  and  the  Rceti,  but  made  no  mention  of  Tiberius,  though 
the  latter  had  shared  in  the  campaign  and  its  success.  Here  he 
descants  upon  the  exploits  of  Tiberius  ;  altho*,  in  point  of  fact,  every 
word  of  praise  is  an  encomium  upon  Augustus,  under  whose  auspices 
the  campaign  of  the  Neros  had  been  carried  on,  and  to  whom  all 
the  honour  of  its  success  is  ascribed.  The  coincidence,  io  point  of 
date,  of  the  final  victory  over  the  Grerman  tribes  with  the  takmg  of 
Alexandria,  and  flight  of  Cleopatra,  fifteen  years  before,  inspires  the 
closing  strains  of  the  Ode,  in  which  the  poet  celebrates  the  glorious 
fortunes  of  Augustus,  who  had  subjected  every  foe,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  to  the  imperial  power  of  Rome. 


4.  Tituli,  public  inscriptioni;  on  statues,  arches,  and  monuments  ot 
triumph  &c.,  and  which  were,  in  part,  the  munera. — 7*  Legit  exp, 
LatincB^  not  tubject  before  to  Roman  rule, — 8.  Vindelid ;  see  Ode  4. 
— 10.  Genauni;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Voile 
di  Non.^  1 1 .  The  Breuni  were  to  the  east  of  the  Genauni,  in  the  Tyrol ; 
according  to  others  in  the  Vol  di  Bregna,  These  two  tribes  joined 
the  Yindelici  and  Rseti  in  their  inroads  upon  Italy  (where  Drusus 
defeated  them  under  the  Tridentine  Alps)  and  Gaul,  the  scene 
more  particularly  of  Tiberius'  success. — 13.  Plus  tice  timpliei,  mth 
more  than  a  mere  return  (of  defeat  for  defeat)  ;  inflicted,  L  e,  much 
more  grievous  loss  upon  them,  than  the  Romans  had  ever  suf- 
fered. The  phrase,  una  vice  =  once,  which  is  the  meaning  some- 
times given  to  tice  BimpUci^  is  of  later  Latinity  than  the  time  of 
Horace. — 14.  Major  N. ;  Tiberius,  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers. 
-—  17*  Spectandus  &c.  =  noble  indeed  the  tpeetacle  he  presented  on 
the  field,  in  the  terrible  daughter  to  vhich  m  eubjeeted  brave  breattt, 
devoted  to  the  death  of  freemen,  ^^T  Csesural  syllable  ;  see  O.  i. 
36.  5. — 18.  Morti  liberce,  to  a  freeman* s  deaih,-~\9,  Buinii;  a  more 
oratorical  word  than  ccedibus, — 21.  Exereetrzagitat,  Both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  is  accompanied  by  wind  and  rain ; 
the  stars  of  the  Pleiades  are  said  scindere  the  overcast  sky,  when 
seen  shining  at  such  times.— 24.  Per  medios  ignes,  thro*  the  hoUeU 
of  the  fight.  —  25.  The  river-gods  were  described  as  ravpSfiop^ 
(Eurip.  of  the  Cephitut),  and  eomigeri  (Virg.  of  the  Eridanui)  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  roaring  sound  of  their  waters. — 26.  See  O.  iii. 
4.  n.  9,  and  27.  ft.  11.  PrafiuU  =  prcBter/luvt,--2if.  (Tiberku)  Clau- 
dius (Nero),—dO.  Ferrata,  aU  iron. — 33.  Tuos  ditos  ==  the  favour  of 
gods,  that  have  ever  favoured  yott.— 34.  Quo  die;  Tiberius's  victory,  a.  u. 
739,  was  it  seems  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
Alexandria,  a.u.  724.-36.  Aulam,  the  palace  (of  Cleovatra).^2>7, 
Lustro  tertio,  at  the  close  of  the  third  lustrum  =  in  the  fifteenth  year 
afier.—Sd.  Laudemque  &c.,  and  has  proudly  secured  for  the  campaigns 
now  completed,  the  praise  and  glory  longed  for.  —  40.  Imperiis ;  the 
appointments,  as  commander  of  the  Roman  a;rm\eA,\kft\^  uTv\«t  K<Ql- 

PART  I.  % 
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gtntos  by  Drosns  and  Tiberius.— 41.  Cantaber ;  see  O.  ii.  5.  2,  atnd 
0.  iii.  8.  22.-45.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  are  little  better  known  to  us.— 46.  NUus,  Itter,  Ttprta  ; 
i.  e.  Egypt,  Dacia,  Armenia.  —  47.  Beluoms  Oceanui ;  /i€yaci}ri|c, 
iroXvjc^r^c*  Horn,  Bduas  =  rd  c^rij,  is  said  of  whales  &c.— 49. 
Non  paventit  funera,  ikatftan  not  death  ;  alluding  to  the  belief  of 
the  Druids  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  mentioned  by  Ceesar,  B.  (?. 
6.  14 ;  and  Lucan,  I  460.— 60.  Dura,  hardy.  AudU,  obet/9.^b\. 
Sioambri ;  see  Ode  2.  n.  36.-52.  Compoiitii  armit ;  having  not  mere^ 
laid  aside  (depont'u)  their  arms,  but  hiid  them  up  together  (the  arms 
of  all  the  tribe)  (pompotUis)  in  their  armouries :  eomposUit,  i.  e. 
implies  much  more  than  depotUie. 


ODE  XIV.— Mbtre  VIII. 

The  Praises  of  Augustus. 
HoBACB  brings  his  series  of  Odes  to  a  close  with  a  magnificent 
picture  of  the  benefits  derived  to  Rome,  under  Augustus.  Velleius 
Paterculus  gives  us  the  pendant  to  the  poet's  picture  in  the  second 
book  of  his  history,  where  he  speaks  thus  of  the  results  of  Augustus' 
reign  :  ^  All  the  good  that  man  can  ask,  and  obtain  from  the  bounty 
of  heaven  ;  all  that  can  be  the  object  of  a  nation's  desires,  and  that 
go  to  make  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  perfect ;  all  this  did  Augustus 
l«alize  for  the  Commonwealth,  tlie  Roman  people,  and  the  world. 
Within  twenty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  civil 
discord  had  ceased,  foreign  war  was  extinguished,  peace  recalled 
among  us,  and  the  din  of  arms  every  where  allayed  ;  law  and  justice 
had  resumed  their  sway ;  the  senate  regained  its  majesty,  and  the 
magistrates  their  dignity ;  agriculture  flourished,  religion  was  had 
in  honour,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  citizen  secured  &c." 


2.  Me  inerepuit  lyra  ;  ne  .  . .,  chid  me  in  ttaming,  by  etriking  his  lyre 
not  to  &c.  Apollo,  the  poet's  master,  interrupts  him  as  he  was 
beginning  in  a  strain  beyond  his  powers,  by  briskly  striking  some 
of  the  chords  of  his  lyre.  Virgil  represents  himself,  in  his  sixth 
Eclogue,  as  receiving  manual  as  well  as  musical  notice  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  same  celestial  teacher :  Quum  canerem  reget  et  pradia, 
Cynthius  Aureu  vbllit,  et  admonuU  &c. — 3.  Ne  parta  &c.,  not  to 
venture  my  little  craft  upon  the  great  Tuscan  Sea  =  not  to  undertake  a 
iul^ect  above  my  powers.  Vela  dare  (ventis),  to  set  sail,— 6.  Fruget  et 
aaris  &c.,  has  both  restored  plentiful  crops  to  our  fields  &c. — 6.  Nottro 
J<m;  i.e.  to  Jupiter  Capitohnus;  in  whose  temple,  and  to  whose  honour, 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  were  usually  suspended; and  those 
here  alluded  to,  which  were  lost  by  Crassus,  and  restored  to  Ausus- 
tus  by  Phraates,  a.u.  734,  tho'  really  dedicated  by  him  to  Metrs 
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Ultor,  are  said  by  H.  to  have  been  restored  to  Jupiter,  as  tbe  goar- 
dian  deity  of  Rome. — 7*  Derepta  &c. ;  from  the  pillars  of  the  king's 
pakkce,  on  which  they  had  been  hung. — 8.  Dudlum;  the  primitive 
form  of  bellunif  which  is  only  a  compressed  pronunciation  of  it.  The 
temple  of  Janus  was  never  shut  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
This  had  only  happened  twice  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  vis. 
under  King  Numa;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  a.u.  519 ; 
it  was  shut  three  several  times  during  the  life  of  Augustus. — 10. 
Constr. :  L.  etoffanti  ordinem  rectum, — 12.  Vtteres  ariei  =  the  virtue$ 
of  the  olden  time,  Artet  often  means  the  principles  which  govern 
men's  conduct  and  actions. — 15.  Porreda  {e$t), — 16.  Hetperio  cubUi, 
from  iU place  of  seUing  in  the  wert.—\8,  Exiget  =  expellet.^21.  The 
Crerman  tribes,  Vinddid,  RofU,  &,e. — 22.  ^icta  Julia ;  edicts  sent 
out  for  their  conduct  and  government  by  Augustus,  of  Julian  blood, 
and  the  great  representative  of  that  famUy  after  Julius  Ceesar. 
Geto;  see  0.  iii.  21.  n.  11.— 23.  Seret;  see  0.  iii.  26.  n.  27.-24. 
The  Scythians  ;  see  0.  iii.  26.  n.  28.-25.  Luoihue  =  did)ut,—2Q, 
Virtute  funetos ;  teho  have  done  noble  deeds.  More  patrum ;  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  elder  Cato  (Cic.  tntc,  i.  ch.  2)  : 
^aoliti  tnnt  canere  in  epulis  ad  tibicinem  de  darorum  hominum  intinli- 
bus"  —  30.  Lydis  remixto  &c.,  our  songs,  accompanied  by  Ijydian 
fiutes;  i.  e.  flutes  playing  after  the  Lydian  mode ;  one  of  the  four 
apfioviai  of  Greek  music  recommended  by  Aristotle  as  combining 
dignity  and  i^imation  (dvvaadai  Kofffiov  r  lx«y  <xma  ««<  iroi^uiv). 
— 32.  Progeniem  Veneris;  i.  e.  .^neas,  and  his  son  lulus,  from  whom 
the  Julian  family  {gens  Julia)  assumed  to  be  descended  ;  and  who 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  the  poet  in  compliment  to  Augustus. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EPODES. 

Epoofs  (iwifiBoi)  is  a  name  given  to  certain  poems  in  which  a  long 
line  is  followed  (sometimes  preceded)  by  a  shorter.  Such  were  the 
Epodes  of  Archiloohus,  whom  Horace  took  for  his  modeL  Horace's 
Epodes  preceded  the  four  books  of  his  Odes  in  order  of  compomtion  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  biting  satires,  worthy  of  the  master 
of  the  art  whom  he  imitated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some 
writers^  that  the  word  lirtfiSoi  was  coined  by  the  grammarians,  and 
was  intended  to  designate  compositions  posterior  to  Odes.  It  has 
been  said,  that  these  pieces  were  no  favourites  with  their  author,  and 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  But  Horace's  own  testimony 
sufficiently  refutes  this  assertion.  For  he  thus  expresses  himself 
in  £p.  i.  19. 1.  23  :  Parios  ego  primus  iambos  Ostendi  Latio,  Those 
Archilochian  iambics,  which  he  showed  to  Latium,  what  were  they-— 
if  the  Epodes  were  not  published  by  Horace  himself  voib^Na&A-^oxBAN 
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EPODE  I.— Metre  XV. 

To  MiBCBNAS. 

Augustus,  when  setting  out  for  that  hist  struggle  with  Anthony 
which  issued  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  summoned  the  leading  men  of 
Rome  to  him  at  Brundusium.  Maecenas,  we  must  suppose,  was  of 
the  number  that  assembled  there,  and  it  would  appear,  with  the 
intention  of  following  Augustus  to  the  war.  But  it  suited  Augustus 
better  to  leave  him  behind  at  Rome,  in  the  honourable  office  of  City 
Prefect,  and  with  very  extensive  powers  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 
It  is  most  likely  that  Horace  addressed  this  Ode  to  Msecenas  upon 
his  quitting  Rome  for  Brundusium,  and  while  it  was  yet  probable 
that  his  original  intention  of  accompanying  Augustus  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  it  he  expresses  his  anxious  desire  to  be  permitted  to 
accompany  his  patron,  and  share  all  the  dangers  of  the  expedition 
with  him,  rather  than  be  left  behind  in  Rome,  to  be  the  prey  of 
uncertain  apprehensions  respecting  him  during  the  time  of  his 
absence. 


1.  lAburncB  (see  0.  i.  36.  n.  30)  ;  slight-built  vessels,  with  two 
banks  of  oars,  opposed  to  alta  navium  propugnaeula.  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra's  vessels,  which  were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  them 
having  even  ten  banks  of  oars,  and  armed  with  towers,  to  which 
probably  propugnaeula  refers.  The  small  vessels,  however,  in  which 
Anthony's  armament  was  wantin?,  contributed  largely  to  Augustus' 
victory. — 4.  Tuo  {periculo). — 6.  Quid  nos,  sc.  fademwl — 9.  Constr. : 
an  huno  laborem  (ea)  mente  lattm  (jnimua),  qua  decet . . . — 12.  So  O.  i. 
22. 6. — 13.  Occidentis  &c. ;  the  farthest  shores  of  the  west  (= Spain). — 
15.  Rogesy  you  ask,  it  may  he  ,  , . — 16.  Imbellis,  no  soldier,  and  oflitUe 
bodily  strength. — 18.  Major  habet,  in  a  greater  degree  affects, — 19. 
Assidens  =  at  the  period  of  its  sitting  upon, — 21.  Magis  relictis  (dat), 
fears  more  for  them  left  ttihout  her  {in  the  nest),  Ut  adsit ;  iho*  vckh 
them, — 23.  MUitabitur  (a  me) ;  wUl  be  served  in,  BeUum  militabitur  = 
*mUUia  mUitatur.*  Plant. :  bo  pugnare  pugnam  &c. — 26—30.  Non  ut 
&c. ;  *  (I  say  not  this)  with  a  view  to  benefit  myself  in  worldly  pos- 
sessions, in  land,  and  flocks,  and  villas,  by  your  munificence.' — 26. 
Nitantur  =  incumbant  aroo,  work  the  soil. — 28.  Mutet;  see  0.  i.  17. 
n.  2.  Those  that  were  wealthy  enough  to  do  so,  used  to  pasture  their 
flocks  in  winter  in  Calabria,  but  remove  them  about  midsummer,  at 
least  before  the  dog-days,  or  rising  of  Sirius  (ante  sidus  fervidum),  to 
the  shady  cool  pastures  of  Lucania :  see  0.  i.  30.  1.  5. — 29.  Neo  ut 
supemi  ;  nor  that  some  marble  mlla  of  mine  may  rise  dose  to  {tangat). 
Tusetdum;  a  most  enviable  site. — 30.  Circcea  mcsnia;  see  O.  iii.  26.  n.  8. 
— 32  &c.  *  I  shall  not  care  to  have  acquired  wealth  beyond  my  need, 
either  for  the  sake  of  hoarding,  or  of  dissipating  it' — 33.  Chremes  ; 
a  stock  name  for  fathers  and  old  men  in  Greek  comedies  ;  but  the 
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alloBion  here  is  more  likelj  to  a  character  {iapuor^  Xplfific,  wptw^ 
/Svr^c  f (Xoff<p^^c>  Aleiphr.  Epp»  3.  3)  in  a  play  of  Menander's. 
Terra  premawi,  biuj. — 34.  N«po9;  this  word  grandtom  passed  pro- 
hablj  into  its  meaning  of  prodigal,  from  gramdmnu  being  too  often 
made  prodigals  by  the  foolish  indnlgenoe  of  their  grand&thers,  &e. 
Ditdnetut  =  di$$oluU ;  to  go  aboot  with  the  tonic  loosely  girded  indi* 
csted  diasolnte,  dissipated  habits. 


EPODE  II.— Mdrb  XV. 
Thb  poet  gires  ns  a  delightliil  picture  in  this  Ode  of  the  charms  and 
happiness  of  a  country  life  ;  but,  at  the  dose  of  it,  1.  67t  we  find  that 
it  is  not  Horace,  but  Alfios,  a  noted  usurer,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking.  Alfius  is  represented  as  so  charmed  with  all  the  ▼arions 
attraetioBs  of  the  country,  as  to  hare  come  to  the  determination  to 
call  in  all  his  money  from  all  quarters,  whererer  it  was  out  at  inte- 
rest— for  what ! — to  invest,  we  are  ready  to  suppose,  in  some  estate 
in  the  country ; — ^far  from  it,  to  place  it  out  again  at  interest  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  last  line,  QiuFrU  KaUndii  ponere,  dispels  the  illusion, 
and  shows  us  the  master-passion  of  avarice  triumphant.^  The  Ode 
is  perfect  as  a  picture  of  rural  life ;  and  for  such  alone  it  was  in  all 
probability  in  its  original  conception  intended.  In  the  mouth  of 
Alfius  it  is  out  of  keeping ;  and  its  beauty  as  a  whole  is  certain^ 
marred  by  the  epigrammatic  spirit  of  the  last  lines. 


4,  '  Who  neither  lends  nor  borrows  upon  interest' — 7-  *  Who  is  a 
stranger  to  ihe  forum  (i.  e.  the  courts  of  law),  being  concerned  in  no 
suits  there  either  upon  his  own  account,  or  lus  clients.' — 8.  Poie»- 
thrum ;  who  would  therefore  have  numerous  clients,  and  treat  them 
haughtily  [tuperba),  —  9.  Ergo  =  thus  free  then,  thu  occupied  mUu 
with  rural  pursuits.— 10,  Marital ;  see  O.  iv.  5.  n.  30.— 14.  FdS- 
cioresy  more  fruitful, — 15.  Pressa  =  expressa  ex  fams,  Virg. :  Cogere 
pressis  meUa  faris,  —  16.  Injlrmas,  weakly  •=.  tender  ;  a  general 
epithet.  —  20.  Certantem  =  riraUiug  in  eUour. — ^21.  Priapus;  the 
tutelary  deity  of  gardens.  Silwuuts;  of  fields  and  flocks.  —  24. 
TViKiei  =  dose-dinging  {to  the  soil)  ;  a  general  epithet.  —  25.  Altis; 
sloping  upward,  and  so  more  picturesque. — 2^.  Obslrepunt  =  utur- 
mur  near  you  (as  you  lie), — 31.  MuUa  cane  =  multis  canUms ;  so 
in  prose,  muUo  milite.  When  used  of  sporting  dogs,  eanis  is  gene- 
rally feminine  (if  kvuv). — 33.  Ames;  a  pole,  forked  to  support 
the  nets  when  set.  Levi  =  'levigato.'  SdioL  £gr  The  qoanti^ 
of  the  first  syllable  in  antes  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  letfis;  if 
levis,  smooth,  as  is  most  probable,  it  must  be  dmes ;  if  UfriSy  light  to 
carry,  it  must  be  dmes :  see  Metre  XY.  This  is  the  only  passage  in 
metre  in  which  ames  occurs.    i2anu^  opp.  to  demms.    PUiqa^vsc^ 
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stoat  nets  of  wide  meshes  for  beasts :  retia,  lighter  nets,  and  of 
smaller  meshes  for  birds  and  fishes  ;  as  the  fowling  nets  were 
wider  apart  than  those  for  fishing,  they  are  here  called  rarct, — 
35.  Pandum;  the  only  instance  in  H.  of  an  anapcest  in  this  metre. 
Sean  kiqueo  as  dissyll.  See  Metre  XV.  Advenam;  because  the 
crane  is  a  bird  of  passage. — 37.  Quit  non  malarum  (curarum),  quaa 
amor  Kabd;  this  construction,  by  which  the  antecedent  substan- 
tive is  understood  in  its  own  sentence,  and  expressed  iu  that  of  the 
relative,  is  more  common  in  Greek  than  Latin. — 39.  In  partem  juvet ; 
aids  for  her  part  {in  the  care  of). — 41.  Sahina;  see  0.  iii.  6.  n.  30. 32. — 
42.  Pernieii;  hard-working, — 43.  Sacrum;  the  hearth  was  sacred  to 
the  household  gods.— 46.  Dittenta;  by  the  milk.— 47.  Homa  tina^ 
the  new  wine  of  the  yeaf;  not  the  old  wine  of  more  fastidious  tastes  ; 
nor  even  out  of  the  oadiu,  but  from  the  doliumt  into  which  it  had  been 
first  received  from  the  skin.  DtUcif  of  pleasant  flavour  {to  a  plain 
taste), — 49.  The  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  near  Baiee,  were  in  the 
highest  estimation. — 60.  *Turbot,  or  char.' — 51.  Si  quos  Eois  Sui. 
It  was  supposed  that  these  fish  were  taken  in  greater  quantity  after 
stormy  weather.  The  poet  therefore  represents  them  as  driven 
from  the  coasts  of  Asia,  when  the  storms  were  prevalent  there,  into 
the  seas  of  Italy.  Intonata  hiems  =  tempestas  cum  tonitru  immissa, — 
52.  Hoe  mare  =  mare  nostrumt  sc.  Tyrrhenum, — 53.  Afra  avis  = 
GaUina  Nkmidiea^  the  Guinea-fowl. — 54.  Attagen  lonicus;  a  species 
of  wood-cock,  or  pheasant,  or  heath-cock. — 55.  Jucundior  {mihi  erit), 
— 57.  Chravi  corpori  =  confined  bowels. — 59.  One  of  the  chief  countiy 
festivals  was  that  of  the  Terminalia,  kept  on  the  twenty-third  of 
February,  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  land- 
marks, and  protector  of  fields  from  all  unjust  encroachments.  Among 
these  frugal  peasants,  be  it  observed,  flesh-meat  was  eaten  only  as 
a  luxury,  on  occasion  of  some  festival,  or  where  haply  they  had 
made  a  wolf  drop  the  prey  that  it  was  carrying  ofif. — 65.  Positos  = 
at  their  meal.  <'*Consuescat  villicus  rusticos  circa  Larem  domini, 
focumque  familiarem  semper  epulari  ;'*  such  is  Columella's  advice 
to  the  farmer.— 66.  Circum  &c.  ;  the  Lares  were  placed  near  Uie 
fire-place  (hence  renidentes),  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. — 
69.  idibus;  see  0.  iv.  11.  16.  The  calends  and  ides  of  the  month 
were  days  for  negotiating  or  settling  loans.  Redigere  and  ponere  were 
formal  terms  ;  the  first  for  calling  in  money  lent,  the  second  for 
putting  it  out  at  interest. 


EPODE  III.— Metre  XV. 

To  MAECENAS. 

Horace  had  partaken  at  Meecenas'  house  of  a  dish  seasoned  with 
garlic,  and  suffered  not  a  little  in  consequence ;  hence  this  burst  of 
amusing  abuse. 

1.  Olim^  efoer  hereafter. — 3.  Edim,  edis,  edit,  the  ancient  form  of 
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edam,  edtu,  edat. —  4.  Mestorwn;  garlic  was  a  great  ingredient  in 
the  food  of  the  harvest-labourer.  See  Virg.  Eel.  ii.  10. — 6.  PtxB' 
eorcUit,  domaeh,  —  7*  MdUu,  noxvmty  deadly.  —  8.  Canidia;  a 
reputed  sorceress,  and  special  object  of  H.'s  aversion  ;  see  £p.  5. 
17.  Trcutamt,  cooked.  —  9.  Ut  =  podquam. — 10.  Dueem  =  Jcuon, 
C.  D.  Jason,  medea.  —  11.  I'auris;  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  to  be 
yoked  by  him.— 12.  Hoo  (oWio).— 13.  PeUkem;  Gkuce,  or  CreUss, 
the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  was  about  to 
marry,  tho'  Medea  was  his  wife. — 14.  SerpenU  alite  =  tii  a  chariot 
drawn  by  tnnged  terpenti. — 15.  Nee  tanttu  siderum  vapor,  no  $nch  do^ 
Oar  heat  {vapor  =  heat  vitib/^J,  ever  settled  &c.  See  O.  iii.  1.  n.  32. 
— 17*  Munut;  the  poisoned  garment,  Deianira's  last  gift  to  Her- 
cules.   C.  D.  Dkianira. 


EPODE  IV.— Metre  XV. 

We  have  here  a  virulent  satire  upon  one,  whom  the  civil  wars  had 
raised  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
knight.  The  inscription  to  this  Ode,  in  most  of  the  nftinuscripts, 
names  Menas,  the  fi*eedman  of  Pompey,  who  commanded  Sextus' 
fleet,  and  twice  betrayed  him  to  Augustus,  as  the  person  intended. 
(See  O.  iii.  14.  n.  15.)  It  is  certain  that  Augustus  raised  him  to  the 
Equestrian  rank ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  having  ever 
fllled  the  office  of  military  Tribune.  Other  manuscripts  supply  a 
different  name,  that  of  Vediui  Rufus,  one  probably  derived  from  old 
tradition  on  the  subject  (the  person  himself  being  otherwise  un- 
known),  and  for  which  the  more  notorious  name  of  Menas  may 
have  been  conjecturally  substituted. 


1.  SortUOfby  theportian  of  nature;  from  their  instinctive  differences. 
— 3.  Peruste  &c.  Uri  lorif^  Jlagellis  is  said  of  slaves  under  scourging ; 
both  the  burning  pain  inflicted  at  the  time,  and  the  future  brand, 
or  mark  left  by  the  wound,  are  implied,  as  here,  by  the  word.  Iberi- 
cisjunibui  ;  ropes  of  the  Spanish  broom  {spartum)  were  much  in  use, 
and  particukrly  in  shipping.^-4.  {Penute)  crura ;  uri  applies  to  any 
galling  sore. — 5.  Ambidet,  ttalk  along. — 7*  The  via  Sacra  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  finest  quarter  of  Rome  ;  it  crossed  part  of  the  Forum, 
and  was  the  resort  of  the  rich,  the  fashionable,  and  the  ambitious. 
Metiente  te,  as  you  measure  the  V.  S.  {with  your  sweeping  toga  Ac.). 
— 8.  Very  full  togas,  and  flowing  to  the  ground,  were  for  display, 
and  were  considered  unmanly  and  un-Roman.  Cicero  inveighs 
against  those  who  wore  them, as  velis  amicti,non  togis. — 9.  Ora  vertat^ 
directs  their  look  against  thee ;  according  to  others,  verPxt  =  avertat, 
turns  aside.  Hue  et  hue  =  poet,  hue  et  ilfuc. — 11.  The  triumviri 
capitales  exercised  a  summai7  jurisdiction  over  slaves^  y^'^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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and  the  dregs  of  society. — 12.  Praseonii  &c.  ==  even  to  the  wearying 
<mt  the  pwtlio  orier;  whose  busmess  it  was,  while  the  punishment 
was  going  on,  to  proclaim  in  a  loudToice  the  crime  or  misdemeanonr 
that  had  caused  it.  — 13.  Aral  =.  pottidet;  the  plough  was  used 
between  the  rows  of  vines. — 14.  Mannis;  see  O.  iii.  24.  n.  7*  But 
the  manmtM  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  small  horse  of  a  particular 
breed,  well-suited  for  the  road.  The  Appian  Way,  ending  at  the 
Porta  Capena,  was  the  rendezvous  in  the  evening  of  all  the  fashion- 
ables in  Rome,  who  were  to  be  seen  there  in  litters,  carriages,  or  on 
horseback. — 16.  Lucius  Rosdus  Otho,  tribune  of  the  people,  passed 
a  law,  i.u.  687  (called  Lex  Roeoia),  reserving  the  fourteen  first 
seats  in  the  theatre  next  to  the  orchestra,  where  the  senate  saty  to 
those  of  Equestrian  rank  and  census.  His  great  object  was  to 
exclude  from  them  persons  of  inferior  birth.  Menas,  or  whoever 
the  person  was  to  whom  this  Epode  was  addressed,  had  obtained  a 
right  to  these  seats  as  *  eques  ;*  and  as  possessing  400,000  sesterces; 
but  as  he  was  a  bom  slave,  it  was  *  Othone  oontempto,'  that  he  took 
his  seat  there. — 17.  Ora  navium  (the  prows)  rontrcUa  grcm  pondere  ; 
Testds  powerfidly  beaked.  *  To  what  end  the  great  armament  now 
fitting  out  against  Pompey's  slaves  and  ruffians,  if  such  a  rufifian 
slave  as  this  is  fit  to  be  one  of  our  military  tribunes  V — 19.  iMrona 
&c. ;  Pompeius'  fleet  was  manned  in  a  great  measure  by  pirates  and 
fugitive  slaves. 


EPODE  v.— Metbe  XV. 
On  Cantdia. 

Faith  in  the  old  Pagan  divinities  was  daily  dying  out;  but  the 
leanings  of  man's  nature  to  the  superhuman,  inclined  him  to  more 
monstrous  superstitions  even  than  the  Pagan.  The  belief  in  witch- 
craft especially  grew  upon  the  decline  of  the  popular  religion  ;  and, 
consequently,  we  find  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Virgil, 
.Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  and  after  them,  in  Lucan,  descriptions 
in  detail  of  iJie  processes  followed  in  their  day  by  the  dealers  in 
magic  arts.  Horace  here  represents  the  sorceress  Canidia  engaged 
in  her  vocation.  Canidia's  real  name  was  Gratidia ;  she  was  a 
Neapolitan,  and  a  dealer  in  perfumes,  &c.  She  is  introduced  in 
company  with  three  sister-sorceresses  of  the  names  Sagana,  Veia, 
and  Folia,  preparing  to  subject  to  a  horrible  death  a  boy  of  nol^le 
family,  who  h&d  been  stolen  from  his  parents  for  this  purpose.  The 
love  potion,  by  the  power  of  which  Canidia  expected  to  regain  the 
affections  of  Varus,  who  had  deserted  her,  was  to  be  composed, 
among  other  detestable  ingredients,  of  the  liver  of  the  poor  child 
after  life  had  been  withered  out  of  him  under  special  torture.  The 
piece  opens  with  his  cries  and  entreaties ;  and  is,  in  fact,  an  enu- 
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meration,  en  tableau,  of  the  cruel  and  revolting  practices  of  which 
the  witch  of  that  day  was  supposed  to  be  guilty. 


1.  At;  commencing  a  sentence  thus,  is  elliptically  expressive  of 
strong  emotion.  0  deorum  quidquid  =  di  quicunque. — 3.  Fert,  means. 
— 6.  Te;  he  addresses  Canidia.— 6.  Ludna;  see  Carm.  Ssec.  n.  13. 
Veris;  *  If  you  have  ever  had  children  of  your  own,  and  did  not 
steal  them.'  —  7*  Purpurce  deout;  the  toga  praiexta  (edged  with 
purple),  which  was  worn  by  children  till  they  were  in  their  fifteenth 
year.  See  0.  i.  35.  n.  9.  Inane ;  as  not  protecting  him,  as  it  should 
have  done.  Quinctilian  speaks  of  Sacrum  iUud  prcetextarum,  quo 
eacerdotes  vdantur,  quo  magittratut,  quo  infirmitatem  pueritiat  taoram 
facimus  ac  venerahUem, — 12.  Imignibui  &c.  =  the  badges  of  his  youth 
and  birth  taken  from  him.  In  addition  to  the  toga  prcBtexta,  children 
of  good  family,  if  not  all  that  were  free-bom,  used  to  wear  a  little 
ornament  of  gold,  round  or  heart-shaped,  suspended  from  the  neck. 
—13.  Impube  corpus;  a  tender  child. — 16.  Bretibus  =  parvis;  of  a 
venomous  kind.  Implicata;  so  the  Furies  are  described,  0.  ii.  12. 
1.  36. — 17  &c.  All  that  man's  instincts  fly  from  as  of  evil  import, 
and  nature  horrid,  were  potent  elements  in  these  incantations. — 19. 
Constr. :  Et  ova  noc,  strigis  &c. — ^21.  Idcos;  a  town  of  Thessaly,  a 
country  famous  for  its  dealers  in  witchcraft.  Iberia ;  not  Spain  here, 
but  a  region  of  that  name  between  Armenia  and  Colchis  ;  see  O.  ii. 
12.  n.  8. — 24.  Colchids  =  magic;  such  as  Medea  used. — 25.  Expe- 
dita ;  her  upper  garment  laid  aside, — 26.  Avernales  aquas ;  water  from 
Lake  Avemus;  one  of  the  fabled  descents  into  Hell,  and  fit  water  of 
lustration  therefore  for  the  terrible  rites  to  follow. — 27.  Horret  &c. 
=  she  looks  cu  frightful,  as  the  sea-urdiin  {tea-hedgehog)  vnth  its  quiUs 
up,  vnth  her  hair  all  bristles,— 28,  Current  &c. ;  i.  e.  bristling  up,  as 
it  runs.— 33.  Longo  die,  each  weary  day.  Bis  terque,  often,— 9i. 
Inemori  mectacuh,  to  die  {by  inches)  gazing  on  &c.  The  verb 
inemoriy  which  admirably  answers  its  purpose  nere,  is  found  nowhere 
else :  but  H.  uses  imm^ritur  in  the  Ep.  in  much  the  same  sense.-^ 
35.  Q^um  promineret  ore  &c.,  having  his  head  {face)  as  much  above  the 
ground,  as  (swimmers')  bodies  are  above  the  water,  when  hanging  in  %t,  as 
it  were,  from  the  diin  {just  out  of  it) :  this  is  more  the  position  in. 
what  is  technically  called  treading  water, — 38.  A  love-potion, — 39. 
Interminato  (used  pass.)  =  interdvsto  minis,  forbidden  with  menaces, 
Qttum  semel  =  simtdae, — 42.  Ariminensem,  Folia  of  Ariminum,  now 
Mimini,  —  43.  Otiosa;  because  frequented  by  idlers  and  lovers  of 
pleasure.— 45  &c.  An  old  superstition  attributed  to  sorcerers,  among 
whom  those  of  Thessaly  were  the  most  famous,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing down  the  moon  &c.  to  the  earth  by  their  spells  {deinpere  excantata 
sidera).  Eclipses  were  in  this  way  accounted  for  by  the  common 
people. — 47.  Irresectum ;  the  nail  left  to  grow  to  a  claw. — 49.  Quid 
dixit  &c.  =  there  was  nothing  too  bad  for  her  to  say. — 50.  ArbUrm, 
witnesses. — 51.  Qucb  silentium  regis;  the  deep  silence  of  the  night 
in  which  she  (luna)  shines.  But  Hecate  may  be  intended  here 
(under  her  name  of  Diana),  as  she  was  the  ^o^<i«eA  <)!l  ^q^^^- 
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craft  —  65.  Farmidolotit,  inmiring  /ecu-  (in  the  nigJU-time),  — »  67. 
SenetHy  &c.  '  Let  the  dog$  of  the  Swmrra  bcu-h  at  him  cu  he  passes  {and 
so  betray  him  and  make  him  return  to  me),  anointed  as  he  is  with  an 
oinUnentf  the  like  to  which  my  hands  never  wrought  more  potent  for 
its  purpose*  Senem  adulterum,  the  old  profligate ;  i.  e.  Varus. — ^. 
Latrent  r=  aUatrent.  The  Suburra  was  a  street  of  Rome,  situated 
on  the  Esquiline  Hfll,  and  one  of  the  worst  for  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  both  men  and  women.— 61.  Canidia  is  supposed,  at  the 
close  of  L  60,  to  wait  the  result  of  her  incantations  for  a  lime  ;  and» 
finding  they  do  not  succeed,  she  bursts  forth  with  :  Quid  a^idet  ? 
— cur  &c. ;  Why  have  my  drugs  less  power  than  those  of  Medeal  or, 
wky  faU  Medeah  drugs  in  my  hands  ?~64.  See  Ep.  3.  n.  13.^69. 
Indormit  &c.  =  and  he  sleeps  on  beds  under  a  spell  of  forgetfulness  of 
every  other  midress  but  me, — 71*  Here  the  idea  strikes  her,  that  a  mor^ 
powerful  sorceress  than  herself  must  have  delivered  him  from  the 
influence  of  her  drugs ;  and  she  determines,  in  order  to  bring  him 
back  to  her  once  and  for  ever,  to  employ  upon  him  such  a  potion  as 
was  never  used  before,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  the  medulla 
el  aridumjecur  of  the  poor  boy  were  to  be  used. — 74.  0  m,flet,  caput, 
0  man,  doomed  to  many  a  tear  {henceforth), — 76.  Marsis  redibit  &c, ; 
than  not  return  (to  my  rivals)  at  the  call  (even)  ofMarsian  incantations: 
Marsian  =  wry  powerful,  because  the  Marsi  were  famous  in  this  line  ; 
but  even  they  should  prove  less  powerful  than  her  non  usitcUcs  potUmes: 
majus  pcurabo  &c.,  she  exclaims. — 76-  Fastidienti  (me) ;  who  disdain  my 
love, — ^^.  '  And  the  whole  frame  of  nature  shall  be  subverted,  sooner 
than  &c.' — 84.  Lenire  (the  elliptic  infinitive),  (tried  not)  to  soften  the 
accursed  hags.^85,  Unde  &c.  =  what  first  to  say, — 86.  Thyesteaspreces 
=  curses,  such  as  Thye^es  might  have  uttered  (against  Atretts),  C.  D. — 
87  &c.  *  Magic  has  no  power  to  change  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  the  things  of  men  are  changed  (humanam  vicem) ;  vengeance 
will  overtake  you  for  your  crime  agunst  me.* — 92.  Furor  =  Furia  in 
the  masculine,  according  to  an  old  grammarian.  The  Furies  are  repre* 
sented  with  crooked  naus  (eurvis  unguibus),—94,  QtJUB  vis  &e. ;  such 
power  is  granted  (such  liberty  of  action)  to  the  svirits  of  the  dead,  C.  D. 
Manes.— 97.  Vicatim,from  street  to  street.^99.  Different, shall  tear  in 
piec  s,  -r-  100.  EsquilincB  alUes  =  the  ^birds  of  prey  that  haunt  the 
Esq,  Hill ;  the  diphthong  is  not  elided  before  alites.  See  0.  ii.  19.  n. 
13.  Before  Msecenas  laid  out  his  gardens  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  the 
bodies  of  slaves  and  criminals,  who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
law,  used  to  be  thrown  there.  These  bodies  attracted  the  sorceresses 
as  usefi  1  for  their  haggish  purposes,  as  well  as  the  birds  of  prey.-^ 
101.  '  And  my  parents  who,  alas  !  are  left  to  mourn  my  loss^  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  death  thus  avenged.' 


EPODE  VI.— Metre  XV. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  this  Epode  was  addressed  to  Cassiua 
SevemSy  a  clever  orator,  but  a  man  of  disreputable  chaiiictery  and 
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notorious  for  his  false  and  slanderous  attacks  upon  many  of  his  eon* 
temporaries  ;  but  considerations  connected  with  the  date  of  it,  seem 
opposed  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  it  is  a 
cowardly  and  malig;nant  poet  who  is  addressed,  a  Bavius,  or  a  Mas- 
vius,  possibly  Bavins  himself ;  as  Msevius  is  the  subject  of  £p.  9. 


1.  HotpUes,  those  who  are  ttrangen  to  you, — 3.  Quin  =  cur  non, — 
4.  Remorturum,  who  will  return  hUefor  bite, — 5.  MUottua,  aut  Laeon ; 
80  Virg.,  SparUB  canes,  aoremque  Molossum.  6.  iii.  405.  The  Moloeti 
(canes)  were  a  huge  breed  of  dogs  from  Epirus.  The  dogs  of  Lucania 
were  no  less  powerful. — 6.  Arnica  vis  f=  stout  allies.  So  Lucr.,^a 
oanum  vis.  Virg.,  odora  canum  ffis.—T,  Agam,  aure  sublata,  I  wUl 
chase  with  prieked-up  ear, — 9.  *  You  bark  fiercely,  but  are  quieted  by 
a  bone'  =  'catch  at  once  at  a  bribe  to  be  silent.' — 12.  ToUo  comma ; 
as  a  bull  when  provoked. — 13.  Lyoambes  had  promised  his  daughter 
Neobule  in  marriage  to  Archilochus  ;  but,  breaking  hb  woA,  he 
was  so  severely  handled  in  the  poet's  iambics,  that  he  hung  himself 
in  despair,  together  with  his  daughter. — 14.  The  sculptor-brothers, 
Bupalus  and  Athenis,  of  Chios,  had  so  caricatured  the  ugly  face  of 
Hippunax,  the  poet  of  Ephesus,  that  it  excited  the  laughter  of  every 
one  who  saw  it ;  the  poet  revenged  himself  by  his  pen,  and  so 
effectually,  that  the  brothers  are  said  to  have  destroyed  themselves. 
— 16.  Constr. :  An  inultusfldw,  ut  puer  7  shali  I  (nt  down)  unaten^, 
and  cry  like  a  (helpless)  child  ? 


EPODE  VII.— Mrtrb  XV. 
To  THE  Romans. 

All  outburst  of  generous,  patriotic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  at 
seeing  the  Romans  rushing  again  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  either 
upon  occasion  of  the  war  of  Perusia,  between  Octavianus  and  An- 
thony, A.U.  713 ;  or  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  between 
them,  A.n.  723  ;  or  yet  earlier,  as  some  suppose,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  against  Sextus  Pompeios.  The  actual  occasion  is,  how- 
ever, of  comparatively  little  importance. 


2.  Condili  =  that  ye  had  sheathed.S.  Campis  atqtte  Neptuno  = 
terra  marique. — 6.  Non  ut  &o. ;  '  Alas  I  it  is  not,  as  of  old,  against 
the  enemies  of  Rome  that  the  sword  is  drawn.' — 7*  Intaetus;  as  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's  expedition. — 8.  See  O.  iv.  2.  n.  35. — 12. 
Nisi  in  dispar  =  nisi  in  divena  genera.  Thus  Pliny  :  <*  Leonum  feri- 
tas  inter  se  non  dimicat ;  serpentiiim  monos  nou  Y^\^X«er^«o^K!^  %  ta 
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maris  quidem  bellme  ao  pieces  niti  in  diversa  genera  seeviunt :  at 
herele  homini  plurima  ex  bomine  sunt  mala/'— 13.  Vis  aorior  = 
iome  tuperhuman  force, — 16.  Pallor  albus,  a  deadly  paleness. — 19. 
Ut,from  the  time  that, — 20.  Saeer,  IvaytiQ^  descending  as  a  curse  upon. 
Lucan  has  :  Fratemo  primi  maduerunt  sanguine  muri  (of  Rome). 


EPODE  VIII.  (9.)— Metre  XV. 

To   MiBCENAS. 

This  Ode  was  composed  upon  the  first  tidings  of  the  victory  of 
Aetium  reaching  the  poet.  Full  of  joy,  he  anticipates  the  time 
when  he  shall  celebrate  it,  as  it  deserved,  under  Maecenas' stately 
roof.  In  the  meanwhile  he  cannot  repress  his  feelings  ;  and  the 
'lotriumphe'  bursts  once  and  again  from  his  lips.  His  fears  for 
Octavius  are  over.     He  will  bury  them  in  the  deep  wine-cups. 


1.  Repostum  Cceeubum  ;  laid  up  for  great  occasions,  as  one  of  the 
choicest  wines.  See  0.  i.  20.  n.  9.-3.  Alia  domo,  see  0.  iii.  26.  n.  10. 
Jovi  aratum  ;  rejoicing  in  the  celebration  of  the  victory,  as  the 
guardian- deitv  of  Rome.— 5.  Mixtum ;  the  lyre  and  the  pipe  playing 
aUernando  ;  the  music  of  the  lyre  being  in  the  Dorian  style,  severe 
and  warlike  ;  that  of  the  pipe  in  the  Phrygian  {harbarum)^  of  a 
gayer  and  more  festive  character. — 7 — 10.  'As  we  did  five  years 
ago,  A.u.  ^\H,  when  Octavianus  and  Agrippa  defeated  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  Straits.' 
Sextus  called  himself  {Neptunius)  the  son  of  Neptune,  because  the 
great  Pompey,  his  father,  had  been  master  of  the  sea  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  himself,  a.u.  716,  had  destroyed  two  of  Octavianus' fleets. 
—  9.  See  Ep.  4.  n.  19. — 12.  Emancipare  se  alicui,  properly  signifies, 
to  sell  oneselff  give  up  oneself,  as  a  slave  {mancipium)  to  another, 
Anthony,  when  Cleopatra's  slave  himself,  necessarily  drew  with  him 
Into  his  bondage  the  Roman  soldiers  (Romanus  miles)  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  his  service. — 13.  Spadonibus ;  the  power  exer- 
cised by  eunuchs  in  oriental  courts  is  well-known. — 14.  Rugosis; 
because  the  eunuchs  looked  like  old  men.  Potest,  can  endure. — 16. 
Conopium  (from  K(uva><f/,  a  gnat,  &c.)  ;  a  sort  of  mosquito-curtain,  iu 
use  with  the  Egyptians,  and  which  the  Romans  scorned  as  women's 
gear.— 17.  Hoc  {acc)  frementes ;  raging  {with  indignation)  at  l^is: 
fremere  afiquid  =  indigne  ferre^  is  found  also  in  Tacitus. — 18.  CiaUi; 
Gallo-Greecians,  or  Galatians,  whose  King  Deiotarus,  the  ally  of 
Anthony,  passed  over  with  his  general  Amyntus  to  Octavianus, 
before  the  battle  began. — 20.  CitcB  (particip.  from  deo)  =.  citaUB, 
actce,  Sini^rorsum  cites  =  irpvfivai  KpovaQiiaai  =  roved  astern  (into 
the  harbour) ;  prows  to  the  sea,  perhaps,  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Sinistrorsutn  cites  will  refer  to  the  position  of  the  harbour  in  the 
Ambracian  Gulf ;  if  it  be  not  simply  =  to  the  Gr.  phrase.    A  portion 
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only  of  Anthony's  fleet  must  be  understood  as  thus  getting  back  into 
harbour,  out  of  the  engagement.  We  have,  however,  no  mention  of 
the  fact  in  hUtory.— 21.  See  O.  iv.  2.  n.  49.  Tu  (Tnumphe).  Mo- 
rari  aliquenit  is  to  keep  a  person  waiting,  who  is  quite  ready  himself. 
The  cumu  and  the  boves  are  represented  as  impatient  for  the  triumph 
to  begin. — 22.  IntacUu  =  utUoueked  by  the  yoke ;  such  alone  were 
used  in  sacrifice,  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol  always  closed  the 
triumph. — 23  &c.  *  Neither  at  the  end  of  the  J.  war  (when  Marins 
triumphed  over  Jugurtha)  did  you  bring  in  glory  back  so  great  a 
general,  nor  (so  great  a  general  in)  Africanus.'— 25.  Cui  wiper  &c., 
finto  whom  valour  kas  raised  a  (JU)  sepulcral  tRonument  on  tie  tpot 
where  Carthct^  stood, — 27.  Punico  {sago)  =  paludamento ;  the  general's 
military  mantle,  which  differed  from  the  common  sagum^  in  being  of 
purple  (punico)^  as  well  as  in  other  re8pects.~28.  Lugubre  mutavU 
sagum  =  changed  his  (soldier's)  purple  robe  for  one  of  mourning. 
See  O.  i.  1?.  n.  2.-29.  See  O.  iii.  24.  n.  33.^-30.  Non  suis  =  unpro- 
piUous  to  him. — 31.  ExercUatas  =  jaotatasy  oommotas, — 32.  Nothing, 
that  is,  was  known  at  Rome  at  the  moment,  of  the  movements  of 
Anthony. — 35.  Muentem  natcsMrm,  this  rising  qualm ;  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  produced  in  him  by  the  news. — 36.  Metire  r= 
misee;  but  it  was  a  mixture  meeuured  by  the  eycUhus. — 37.  Curam 
metumque  Cossaris  rerum ;  the  fears  and  anxieties  we  have  been  incuto 
the  state  of  Casar's  affairs  (zz  on  Ccesar^s  account). — 38.  Lyceo  = 
vino. 


EPODE  IX.  (10.)— MwRB  XV. 

Oif  MjEYiua. 

Mjeyius  was  a  bad  poet,  and  a  disagreeable,  envious  man.  Virgil 
has  summed  up  his  claims  as  a  poet  in  the  well-known  line :  Qui 
Barium  non  odit,  amet  tua  etumina,  Mceti,  He  is  doomed,  in  this 
Epode,  to  certain  shipwreck,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Horace's  hearty 
wishes  to  that  end  could  effect  it.  It  was  the  poet's  great  ambition, 
about  this  time,  to  present  the  Romans  with  iambic  compositions, 
after  the  manner  of  Archilochus  ;  and  this  motive  probably  contri- 
buted at  least  as  much  actual  ill-will  to  the  abundant  animosity  of 
this  satire. 


1.  See  O.  i.  15.  n.  5. — 3.  Auster,  memento,  ut  &c.  Utrumque  lotus 
(sarif).  —  5.  Niger ;  dark  with  the  clouds  it  brings.  Inverso  = 
perturiatq. — 6.  Differat,  scatter  about. — 9.  Nee  sidus  amieum  Ac^and 
may  no  friendly  star  &c. ;  such  as  Castor  and  ,PoIlux ;  see  O.  i.  3. 
n.  2.— 10.  See  0.  i.  27.  n.  21.— 12— 14.  Minerva  dispersed  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  a  furious  storm  ; 
and  destroyed  by  lightning  the  vessel  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  O'ileus,  in 
revenge  for  his  pro&nation  of  her  temple,  in  the  nuitter  of  Cassandra. 
— 15.  H.  here  pictures  t6  himself  the  terror  .^«nd  abject  '^xv)^^^'^  ^^ 

PART   I.  It 
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Msevins  while  the  storm  is  raging. — 19.  Udo  Noto ;  because  that  wind 
brought  on  rains.  loniits  tinus ;  the  lower  part  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf. — 22.  Juveris  =  paveris,  shall  become  food  for,  —  24.  Saci-ifices 
used  to  be  offered  to  storms  to  avert  them,  or  to  cause  them  to 
cease.  Horace  here  maliciously  promises  them  a  thank-offering, 
when  he  hears  of  the  good  work  he  hopes  they  will  do  upon 
Msevius.  

EPODE  X.  (13.)— Metre  XII. 
This  piece  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  song  composed  for  a  convivial 
party  on  a  stormy  winter's  day.  Horace  exhorts  his  friends,  in  the 
Epicurean  strain,  which  he  often  adopted  with  them,  to  forget  their 
cares  in  present  enjoyment ;  and  to  profit  by  the  sage  counsel  which 
ChiroA  gave  to  the  young  Achilles  to  the  same  end. 


1.  Coelum  corUra^iDit;  has  narrowed  it  to  the  eye  by  the  darkness  of 
the  clouds. — 2.  According  to  the  ancient  Latin  myth<ilogy,  Jupiter, 
fecundating,  descended  upon  TeiTa  in  showers  ;  hence  Yirg.  :  Jupi- 
ter et  Iceto  detcendet  plurimus  imbri.  In  the  same  sense  here  :  imiores 
dedueunt  Jo  rem  =  una  cum  imbre,  or  in  imbre,  descendit  Jupiter. 
SU&ce  =  «/p<F.— 3.  Thre'icio,  OpijiKty  =  Thracio :  see  0.  iv.  12.  2, 
and  0.  ii.  19.  n.  13,  on  the  non-elision  of  the  last  syllable  of  Threicio, 
Rapiamus  Slc.  z=:  let  us  seize  our  opportunity,  as  each  passing  day 
affords  it, — 4.  Dum  mrent  genua  —  while  we  are  young  and  strong. 
The  poets  often  speak  of  the  knees  as  the  seat  of  strength  ;  tire,  weak- 
ness, and  declining  vigour  being  felt  soon  in  the  knees.  *  So  Eliphaz, 
the  Temanite,  before  them  (Job  4.  4)  :  "  thou  hast  strengthened  the 
feeble  knees." '  B.  A. — 6.  Senectus  —  here  (as  senium  oftener  does) 
a  careful,  troubled  mind,  Soleatur  &e,=let  the  careful  mind  rid  itself 
oftkedouded  brow. — 6.  Tu  (addressing  a  guest).  Move  =  prome;  see 
0.  iii.  18.  n.  1,  and  1.  6.  Meo ;  being  the  year  of  Horace's  birth. — 7. 
Mitte  loquiy  touch  not  upon  them,  TSoec;  whatever  the  matter  for 
uneasiness  was.—  8.  Reducet  in  sedem  (suam),  wHl  restore  them  to  their 
first  position;  set  them  up  again,  as  it  were,  from  &  fallen  state. —  Vic^, 
ggr  The  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  Iambic  portion  of  this  line 
(see  Metre  XII.),  and  in  lines  10. 14,  is  used  as  long,  on  the  principle 
of  the  rule  :  Ultima  versus  syUaha  hahelur  communis,  Achcemenio 
=  Persico  ;  see  0.  ii.  11.  n.  21.— 9.  Fide  Cyll,  =  the  lyre  of  Mercury; 
so  called  from  Cyllene,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on  which  Mercury 
V/&B  born.  See  0.  i.  10.  6.  — 11.  Centaurus  zz  Chiron;  the  tutor 
of  Achilles  (cdumno),  — 13.  Assaraei  tdlus  =  the  country  of  Troy, 
Assaracus  was  the  son  of  Tros,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  country. 
Parvi;  with  Homer  the  Scamander  is  fikyag  woTafibi:  paOvdivrig  : 
and  Horace's  epithet  parvi,  tho*  true  of  the  river  in  his  day,  is 
not  well  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Chiron.  — 14.  Lubricus,  slipping 
iitiftly  away,  swift-gliding,  —  15.  Certo  (=  immutabili)  suhtemine  = 
by  a  fixed  decree.  Subtemen  (lit.-  the  woof  or  threads  that  cross  the 
ivarp)  is  also  "used  by  Catullus  for  the  threads  of  the  Parcae. — 
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16.  Mater  ocurula  =  Thetis,  Ceerulus  is  a  common  epithet  of  the  sea, 
and  of  sea-gods.— 18.  Deformis,  dufiguring,  *  My  beauty  is  gone  for 
very  trouble.*  Ps,  6.  AUoquiis  =  Gr.  7rapafMv9ioiQ,  the  tweet  com- 
f Often  of  wearing  mdanoholy. 


EPODE  XI.  (16.)— Metre  XV. 

To   NEiEBA. 

He  reproaches  Nesera  for  her  faithlessness  to  him ;  and  warns  his 
rival  of  a  similar  fate. 


3.  Lcnwa,  prepared  to  profane  (bg  your  perjury), — i.  In  terba 
jurahat  mea  =  swore  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  me.  When  a  formal  oath, 
such  as  the  soldier's,  was  taken,  the  words  of  it  were  dictated  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  made,  and  repeated  by  the  person  taking  it ; 
hence  the  phrase  in  verba  jurare. — 5.  Arctius  atque  ;  more  ohsdy 
than  the  oak  is  dasped  &c. ;  '  atque  or  otf  {<id-que\  after  comparatives, 
=  quam;  hand  minus  ac  jussi  faciunt.  22.-6.  Lentis  brachiiSf  with 
your  soft,  supple  arms, — 7*  Here  follows  the  oath  :  Hhat  while  the 
wolf  &c.  I.  10 — (ro  long)  should  this  love  of  ours  bum  mutually.' 
Orion;  see  O.  i.  27.  n.  21. — 9.  *  As  long  as  Apollo  remains  young  ;' 


before  thy  beauty,  when  it  has  once  become  odious  to  me.  This  is  a 
remarkable  use  of  the  pass.  part,  offensus,  but  it  is  so  used  also  by 
Cicero.  R. — 14.  Si  certus  See,  =  if  a  sure  sense  of  your  faWUessness 
have  once  entered  into  my  soul. — 15.  At  tu  &c. ;  'You  for  whom  she  has 
rejected  me.' — 17 — 20.  *  However  rich,  however  learned,  however 
beautiful  you  may  be.* — 18.  Pactdus;  a  river  of  Lydia,  whose  sands 
were  fabled  to  be  of  gold. — 19.  Pythagoras  arcana;  the  mysteries  of 
P.  taught  only  to  the  initiated  ;  the  doctrine,  e.  g.  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  implied  here  by  renatt,  as  asserted  by  P.  of  himself ; 
see  0.  i.  27.  n.  10.— 20.  Nireus ;  bf  KaWiaroQ  ivjjp  viro  *lXiov  j}X9iv 
Tuv  oXXiuv  Aavawv  fiir  afkviiova  UriKiiiuva,  Horn,  He  was  of 
Syme,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria. 


EPODE  XII.  (16.)— MiTTRB  XI. 

The  second  alternate  line  is  a  pure  iambic  verse  ;  the  only 
series  of  the  kind  in  Horace. 

To  THE  Roman  People. 

Sertorius,  despairing  of  the  success  of  his  noble  cause,  was  said  to 
have  entertained  the  intention  of  migrating  to  the  Fortunate  Islands 
(supposed  to  be  the  modem  Canaries),  the  fftbled  abode  of  ^2«a»^  vcA. 
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peaceful  pleasures.  This  report  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  current  in 
Rome,  to  suggest  to  Horace  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  the 
Romans  in  this  Ode,  when  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  such 
as  to  make  him,  not  without  reason,  despair  of  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  The  Ode  belongs  to  the  opening  of  the  Perusian  war, 
A.u.  713.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Rome  had  grievously  suf- 
fered from  intestine  commotions  ;  and  altho'  the  republican  party 
had  been  crushed  by  the  victory  at  Philippi,  a  lasting  rupture 
between  Octavianus  and  Anthony  would  again  plunge  Rome  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war :  and  Octavianus  was  at  the  very  date 
of  this  Ode  besieging  L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  Triumvir,  in 
Perusia.  It  was,  therefore,  upon  anticipating  the  possibility  of 
greater  national  evils  than  any  they  had  ever  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  foreign  foes,  that  the  poet  exhorts  the  Romans  to  consult  their 
own  safety  and  welfare  by  seeking  a  happier  home  in  a  distant  land  ; 
•^in  this  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Phocseans  of  Ionia,  who, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Cyrus,  left  their  country — by  oath 
bound  never  to  return  to  it.  He  then  directs  them  for  their  new 
home  to  islands  in  the  western  ocean,  specially  favoured  by  heaven, 
which  he  invests  with  all  the  attractions  of  the  Golden  Age,  as 
depicted  in  the  glowing  language  of  poetry  and  fable. 


1.  AUera  &c. :  *  A  second  generation  is  now  consuming  itself  {is  being 
gradually  destroyed)  in  eiinl  wars,*  Nearly  fifty  years  had  passed  (sup- 
posing the  date  of  this  Ode  to  be  a.u.  713)  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius ;  and  if  we  assign  thirty-three 
years  to  a  generation  (cBtaSy  scBclum,  yived)t  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
second  'cetas*  would  have  passed. — 3.  Quam;  relative  to  earn  Romam 
understood  with  perdemus,  1.  9.  The  social  war,  or  helium  Marsicum, 
lasted  from  A.u.  663 — a.u.  666.-4.  Rome  was  straitly  besieged  by 
Porsena,  king  of  Clusium,  in  favour  of  the  banished  Tarquins. — 
6.  jEmtUa  &c.  We  learn  from  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
Capua  claimed  supremacy  over  all  Italy.  The  servile  war,  under 
Spartacus,  broke  out  a.u.  681—3  ;  see  0.  iii.  13.  n.  19.— 6.  The 
Allobroges  were  a  tribe  of  the  Grauls,  dwelling  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone ;  they  lent  an  ear  at  first  to  the  proposals  of  Catiline ; 
but  ultimately  revealed  the  conspiracy,  hence  novis  rebus  infidelis, 
NovcB  res  =  revolutions,  polUiccd  changes,  —  7*  At  the  time  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  Ccerulea;  Tacitus,  describing 
the  Germans,  mentions  their  truces  et  coBrule*  oomW.— 8.  Parentibus  = 
majoribus  nostris.  Abominatus,  pass,  detested;  it  is  also  used  pas- 
sively in  prose:  so  d^testata,  O.  i.  1.  24.  —  9.  *  We,  an  impious 
generation,  shall  bring  (that  Rome)  to  destruction,'  &c. ;  see  1.  3. — 
9.  Devoti  sanguinis ;  devoted  {in  the  just  judgment  of  the  gods)  to  be 
thed, — 11.  Insistet  cineres;  note  the  cuic.  for  the  more  us.  dot,;  so 
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Ter. :  quam  insittam  viam, — 12.  *  With  the  hoofs  of  his  hones  he 
shall  tread  down  all  her  streets.*  Ezekiel  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Tyre. — 13.  Constr. :  DisnpabU  osta  Quiriniy  qucB  earent  ventis  &c.  ; 
*  that  now  lie  where  the  sun  sees  them  not,  nor  do  the  winds  disturb 
them.*     SeeJer.  8.  i  :  'At  that  time  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of 

the  kings  of  Judah and  they  shall  spread  them  before  the 

sun  &c. ;'  see  the  whole  passage.  Romulus'  assumption  into  heaven 
— the  popular  belief,  and  elsewhere  mentioned  by  H. — is  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  these  lines  ;  and,  according  to  Yarro,  his  tomb  was 
in  the  Forum.  But  Quirinus  may  be  spoken  of  here,  as  the  repre^ 
ietUeUive  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  the  oiM,  therefore,  those  of 
buried  Romans  generally. — 15  &c.  The  poet  now  addresses  himself 
directly  to  the  R.  people.  Constr. :  forU  quceritit — {aut)  commu- 
niter  {omnes),  aut  mdior  (=  proBitantiory  honestior),  pars  {vettrum) — 
quid  expediat  carere  (zz^tU  eareamus), — vhatplan  we  had  begt  adopty  in 
order  to  escape  these  heavy  trials. — 17.  Nulla  sit  &c.  ;  there  can  be 
no  better  detertnination  than  this, ,  . ,  ire  (\.  2\)  nt  Phocoforum  dvitas 
&c.  The  Pbocseaiis  in  Ionia  (Asia  Minor),  being  besieged  by  Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  b.c.  534,  obtained  from  him  a  day's 
leave  to  determine,  whether  they  would  surrender  or  not :  they 
spent  the  day  in  preparing  for  expatriation  ;  and  bound  themselves, 
under  a  curse,  never  to  return.  See  n.  25. — 18.  ExseenUa  =  under 
curses  invoked  upon  tJteir  own  heads  {if  they  should  return), — 21.  Ire 
follows  sententia  (1. 17).— 25.  In  hose  (verba)  ;  see  £p.  11.  n.  4.  Simul 
&c.  :  '  That  then  only  it  shall  not  be  impious  in  us  to  return,  when 
the  rocks  shall  rise  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  and  swim  on 
the  surface.'  The  Phocseans  threw  a  mass  of  iron  into  the  sea,  and 
took  an  oath  not  to  come  back  again  till  it  rose  to  the  surface. 
Horace  proposes  a  very  similar  oath  ;  and  others  involving  equal 
impossibilities. — 28.  Molina  cacwnina  ;  the  summits  of  Mount  Mati- 
nus  in  Apulia,  now  If atinota.— 29.  *  Should  run  out  into  either  sea, 
E.  or  w.,  instead  of  keeping  its  course  dqwn  the  centre  of  Italy, 
N.  and  s.'— 32.  Lcevis;  become  smooth-skinned  (like  fish). — 34.  Exsecrata 
civitcu;  purposely  repeated,  1.  18,  to  connect  his  cquntryinen  in 
spirit  and  act  with  the  Phocaeans.— 35.  '  Or  (at  least)  those  of  us 
who  are  superior  to  the  dull  herd  ;  (let  the  herd)  without  spirit  and 
without  hope,  couch  on  in  its  ill-oinened  haunts  (perprimat  eubUia).* 
— 38.  Et  volate  praster  Etr,  I.  ;  i.  e.  across  the  Tuscan  Sea,  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  fabled  to  gird  the  world  with  waters 
(Oceanus  circumvagus), — 40.  IHvites  insSlas;  the  Fortunatcs  Insulce, 
and  Hesperidum  ituulce  of  Pliny,  lying  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  then 
known  world.  See  1  ntrod.— 42.  Imputata,  unpruned  =  not  feeding  the 
care  of  man, — 44.  Suam  &c.  =  its  own  native  tree ;  it  is  not  the  fruit 
of  a  graft ;  grafting  is  not  necessary  there  to  obtain  a  fine  fruit. — 48. 
Refert,  brings  home  of'  itself, — Tenia,  distended,— 49.  Gemere  was  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  growl  of  lions  and  bears. — 50.  Vipers*  nests  raise 
the  earth  where  they  are  found. — 61.  Ut,how. — 52.  Eurusaqvosus;  as 
bringmg  rainy  clouds.  See  0.  ii.  15. 1.  23.  Badat  =  thins  of  their  soil; 
the  waters  dislodging  the  soil,  and  carrying  it  away. — 54.  Utrumque; 
i.  e.  both  sun  and  rain.    See  the  description  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  in 
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the  Fourth  Odyssey. — 55—58.  *  These  islands  are  as  yet  tiDcorrapted 
by  hitercourse  with  other  nations.  No  perfidious  Jason,  no  wanton 
Medea,  has  ever  defiled  these  shores  ;  no  Dido,  flying  from  a  blood- 
stained brother  ;  no  wandering  Ulysses  landed  on  them.* — Argoo 
remige  =  Argo-natU.  C.  D. — 57.  Sidonii,  Phosnicians,  Comua  {an- 
tennarum)  =  thepointi  of  their  sail-yards;  i.  e.  have  not  landed  here. 
— 58.  Laboriosa;  Homer's  epithet  for  Ulysses  is  iroKvrXaQ. — 59. 
A^tri  impotentia ;  the  violent  heat  of  the  dog- star  is  alluded  to. — 
61.  Seerevit,has  set  apart  far  Jrom  men. — 62.  Ut  inquiruimt  &c.  ;  when 
he  debated  the  golden  age  &c— 63.  jEre  &c. :  <  With  brass  (first),  then 
with  iron  did  he  harden  the  ages;*  caused  the  golden  age  to  be  followed 
by  that  of  brass  &c.  Aratus  also  reckoned  three  ages  only. — Quorum 
&c. ;  successful  escape  from  which  (ferrea  scecula)  is  granted  to  the 
good;  T,  consulted  as  prophet,  promise  it, — 64.  Vote  me;  the  allusion 
may  be  to  the  oracle  that  used  to  be  consulted  on  the  mission  of  a 
colony  ;  or  to  the  seer,  or  diviner  accompanying  the  colonists. 


EPODE  XIII.  (17.)— Metre  XIV. 
To  Canidia. 
Epode  y.  was  an  unsparing  exposure  of  the  abominable  witchcrafts 
of  the  sorceress  Canidia.  In  this  Epode  the  poet  presents  himself 
in  the  guise  of  a  most  humble  suitor  to  her  for  pardon.  He  surrenders 
himself  altogether  to  her  power  ;  retracts  amusingly  all  his  abuse  of 
her,  declaring  her  to  be  the  exact  opposite,  in  every  particular,  to 
his  first  description  of  her.  The  irony  however  is  apparent  through- 
out ;  and  the  Epode  is,  in  fact,  as  merciless  an  attack  upon  the 
sorceress  as  the  first  was.  Canidia  replies  to  his  humble  suit  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Ode,  as  if  the  poet's  submission  were  real ;  arro- 
gantly rejects  his  prayer  in  the  infatuation  of  her  triumph  ;  and 
threatens  him  with  the  infliction  of  all  her  hellish  power  in  revenge 
for  his  attack  upon  her. 


1.  Jam  jam ;  denotes  the  hurry  to  confess,  and  so  anticipate 
Canidia's  wrath.  Dare  manus,  was  properly  said  of  those  who  sur- 
rendered  themselves  to  an  enemy,  holding  out  their  hands  to  be 
bound  by  him. — 3.  Diana ;  i.  e.  Hecate.  Prosei-pine  and  Hecate 
were  the  deities  of  infernal  rites  ;  see  Ep.  5.  n.  51.  Non  movenda; 
not  to  be  provoked.— 4.  Carmina,  formal  ipeUs,  or  incantations. — 5. 
See  Ep.  5.  n.  45. — 7>  The  sorcerer's  art  consisted  much  in  the  em- 
ployment of  symbolical  actions.  To  attach  or  subject  an  individual, 
for  instance,  to  themselves  or  another,  they  would  set  a  wheel  of 
brass  or  wood  {turbo,  rhombus)  in  motion  that  wound  round  it  threads 
of  dififerent  colours,  as  it  turned, — thus  magically  binding,  as  it  were, 
to  them  the  person  under  the  charm  ;  to  put  an  end  to  his  subjection 
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thus  secured,  they  unbound  him  by  putting  the  wheel  in  motion  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  hence  retro  citum  tclte  turbinem  =  revcluto  tur- 
bine  me  golve.  See  another  of  these  symbolical  practices,  n.  73. — 
8.  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Nereus  (father  of  Thetis),  had  wounded 
Telephus,  king  of  the  Mysians,  who  had  attacked  the  Greeks  on  their 
way  to  Troy  ;  but  he  healed  the  wound  at  his  entreaty  by  scrapings 
from  the  spear  that  had  inflicted  it.— 11 — 14.  Achilles,  at  Priam's 
entreaty,  gave  up  to  him  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  which  was  thus 
duly  anointed  for  burial  (=  duly  buried),  tho*  destined  at  first  by 
his  conqueror  to  be  cast  out  to  the  dogs,  Ac. — 12.  Homieidam  == 
Hom.  dvSpo^ovov,  —  16  &c.  Setoea  membra,  their  ttrine-bodiei. 
Ulysses  obliged  Circe  to  restore  his  companions  to  their  original 
form,  she  having  changed  them  into  swine. — 16.  See  Ep.  12. 1.  58. — 
18.  Notus  honor  &c.,  the  noble  expression  of  the  *  human  face  divine* 
— 21.  Verecundus  color  =  rubor,  tke  blush-colour, — 23.  Oioribus;  i.  e. 
the  odours  of  the  potent  herbs  used  in  the  charms.— 24.  Reclinat  =: 
puts  to  rest,  refreshes. — 26.  Est  =  licet;  so  Gr.  lirri  =  «C«<rri.— 26.  Spi- 
rUu,  by  breathing, — 27.  Ergo  negatum,  {I  am  forced  to  believe)  wiat 
I  have  denied ;  i.  e.  what  I  have  looked  upon  as  impossible. — 28. 
Sabella  &c. ;  Sabine  and  Marsian  women  passed  for  successful 
sorcerers.  Increpare  =  dirumpere,  to  crack  open. — 29.  Dissilire,  to 
split  asunder.  Ncenia ;  any  low,  melancholy,  spirit-lowering  strain ; 
here  for  a  spell-song.  The  splitting  open  the  heads  of  serpents  by  such 
songs  was  one  of  the  sorcerer's  powers. — 31.  See  Ep.  3.  n.  17,  and 
C.  D.  Nessus. — 36.  *  You  keep  burning  on  against  me  (cales) — a  very 
laboratory  (ojicina)  of  infernal  mischief  with  your  Colchian  drugs 
(employing  one  after  another  upon  me) — till  I  shall  be  carrieid 
away,  mere  dust  and  ashes,  the  sport  &c.' — 36.  Stipendium  (lit.  the 
pay  of  soldiers),  payment  for  what  I  have  done  =  punishment;  the 
poencB  of  the  next  line.— 39.  Mendaci  lyra,  on  my  lyre  that  belies  thee; 
understand  {^and  is  certainly  lying  note').— 40.  Voles  sonari:  *' Tu 
pudica**  &c.,  shaU  unth  to  be  sung  of  thus :  '*  Thou  all  modest,  all  spotless 
in  reputation  &c." — 42.  Infamis  =  infamatce  (a  Stesichoro),  Hdenas 
vice,  for  Helena  in  her  behalf  Stesichorus  of  Himera,  who  lived  from 
B.C.  630  to  B.C.  666,  in  a  poem  on  the  fall  of  Troy,  represented 
Helen  as  the  guilty  cause  of  all  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  Trojan 
war.  Soon  afterwards  he  lost  his  sight.  Looking  upon  this  as  a 
punishment  for  his  invectives  against  her,  be  composed  a  palinode, 
or  ode  of  retractation  ;  ^d  in  it  addressed  himself  to  the  Dioscuri 
(Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen's  brothers),  for  the  recovery  of  his  eye- 
sight, who  granted  h*is  prftyer.  —  46.  *  O  thou,  who  art  certainly 
not  at  all  debased  by  a  mean  birth  ! '  Every  thing  in  the  lines  follow- 
ing, to  the  end  of  Horace's  speech,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  exact 
contrary  sense. — 48.  NovendicUes  pulveres  ;  the  sorcerers  made  use 
of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  their  arts  ;  these  they  used  to  steal  from 
the  graves  of  the  poor  ;  for  the  tombs  of  the  rich  were  watched, 
(hence  prudens).  By  novendiales  p,  are  meant  ashes  just  buried ; 
which  was  done  the  ninth  day  after  death.  And  the  ninth  day  after 
death  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  special  magical  power  in  it. — 
60.  Here  Canidia's  reply  begins.  —  61.  Nudis;  having  lost  every 
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thing  by  shipwreck. — 53.  *  What !  shalt  thou  divulge  our  Cotyttia, 
and  mock  at  them  with  impunity  f '  <  The  idea  !  The  insolent  hope* 
that  &c.  A  particular  elliptic  use  of  ut  in  indignant  interrogative 
sentences.'  Cotys,  or  Cotytto,  was  the  goddess  of  impure  love. 
Her  worship  came  into  Greece  from  Thrace;  and  its  mysteries, 
called  Cotyttia,  were  of  a  very  licentious  kind  (liberi  Cupidini8).^54, 
Scujrum  =  taora. — 66.  PonH/ex;  in  derision  of  Horace*s  interfering 
with  her  rites.  EsquUini  venefid ;  why  Esquilini,  is  explained,  Ep.  6. 
n.  100.— 66.  Ut  implerit;  see  n.  63.-67.  Qmm^  proderat  ditasse  &c.  = 
*  What  good  to  me  would  it  haw  been  to  have  spent  my  money  upon  &c.' 
The  Peligni  bordered  upon  the  Marsi,  and  were  equally  famous 
sorcerers.— 59.  Vot'u  (weM).— 60.  In  hoc  (ace.)  ut  &c.,  to  this  end  ihat 
&c.— 62.  Infidi;  because  of  his  faithless  violation  of  his  promise  to 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  by  whose  aid  he  won  Hippoda- 
mia.  C.  D. — 64.  (Migatui  =  bound  and  exvosed,—  68.  Norico;  see  0.  i. 
16.  n.  9. — 70.  Fastidiosa  &c.,  afflicted  mth  a  wretchedness  that  loathes 
l^e,  —  71.  Vectabor  eques,  I  JiaU  ride;  KaBinfrdKeaQai  rivoc,  with 
the  Greeks,  signified  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  possible  humiliation. 
—  72.  Meceque  terra  oedet  &c. ;  i.  e.  as  I  spring  from  it  upon 
your  shoulders,  in  my  pride  of  triumph. — 73.  An  {ego),  qucs  &c.  . .  . 
plorem  {ego)  (1.  78)  ^  The  magicians  used  to  make  wax  figures  of  the 
persons  against  whom  their  spells  were  directed  ;  and  on  these 
figures  they  practised  after  their  way,  pricking  them,  melting  them 
in  the  fire,  &c.,  and  thus  pretending  to  produce  certain  effects  upon 
the  persons  themselves.  These  practices  reached  a  late  day  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  See  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  —  77.  Desidei4 
pocula,  hve-potions, — 78.  Plorem  &c.,  shall  I  have  to  lament  the  {un- 
suecessjul)  result  of  my  art  {as)  working  no  effect  upon  thee  7 
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Metre  VI. 

The  Sibylline  books  had  connected  the  welfare  of  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  continuance  of  periodical  games,  known  as  the 
Ludi  'SoMSulares.  These  games  had  been  celebrated  a.  u.  605,  or  608 ; 
but  there  had  been  no  observance  of  them  during  the  civil  wars. 
And  as  the  neglect  of  this  national  festival  might  seem  to  be  of  evil 
augury,  Augustus  determined,  a.u.  737,npon  there-establishment  of 
the  games ;  the  more  so  probably,  as  he  was  enabled  to  connect  the 
re-establishment  of  them  with  a  belief  calculated  to  increase  the 
importance  of  such  a  step  in  a  political  view.  According  to  Etruscan 
teaching  on  such. subjects,  the  close  of  one  great  period,  or  cycle  of 
years,  and  the  commencement  of  another,  was  supposed  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  appearance  of  some  great  prodigy.    Just  such  a 
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prodigy  was  the  appearance  of  the  great  comet,  aftejr  the  death  of 
Csesar  ;  and  it  was  generally  received  as  announcing  the  close  of  the 
ninth  (Etruscan)  age,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity and  peace.  By  the  celebration  of  the  games  this  year,  Augus- 
tus thus  connected  his  own  name  with  the  return  of  a  great  national 
solemnity,  significant  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  Rome ;  and  at  the 
same  time  identified  the  commencement  of  his  reign  with  that  of  the 
new  era,  and  its  promises.  But  the  Ludi  Sceculares  of  Augustus  were, 
in  fact,  very  different  games  from  those  which  they  were  supposed  to 
represent.  They  were  a  new  institution  under  an  old  name,  and  were 
continued  in  their  new  form  under  succeeding  emperors.  Accord- 
ing to  accounts,  connected  with  these  games,  they  took  place  at  inter- 
vals of  nominally  100  years,  and  were  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
infernal  deities,  Dis  and  Proserpine,  in  deprecation  of  possible  cala- 
mities ;  and  the  victims  consequently  were  of  a  dark  colour.  But 
in  the  games  of  Augustus,  Apollo  and  Diana  appear  as  the  special 
deities  of  the  festival,  a  festival  of  hope  and  joy ;  and  sacrifices  are 
offered  (bubus  c^is).  to  the  Di  Majores,  to  Hercules,  Latona,  the 
Parcse  ;  tho*  Dis  and  Proserpine  were  not  altogether  excluded. 
'^  The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of 
great  beauty,  children  of  noble  families,  whose  parents  were  still 
alive.  The  object  of  those  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of 
the  gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  empire.  One  of 
these  hymns  was  the  Carmen  Sceculare  before  us.  It  was  composed 
by  Horace  at  Augustus'  especial  request,  for  the  celebration,  a.  u. 
737;  and  was  to  be  set  to  music  ;  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
poet's  lyrical  powers."    See  S.  C.  D.  Ludi  SiECULARES. 


I.  Silvarum  potens;  so  (0.  iii.  19.  1)  montium  eustot;  and  Virg. 
nemorum  eustos.  Note  the  caesura  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  semifoot 
here,  and  in  many  lines  throughout  the  Ode,  and  see  0.  i.  10.  n.  I. — 
2.  Decus;  refers  to  both  Phcebus  and  Diana.— 4.  Tempore  taoro,  on 
this  solemn  occasion. — b.Sihyllini  &c.  This  is  mentioned  because 
Augustus  professed  to  be  directed  in  the  whole  matter  by  the  S. 
Versus.  It  was  expressly  required  that  those  who  sung  the  hynm 
should  be  patrimi  and  matrimi,  both  their  parents,  i.  e.  alive  at  the 
time. — 10.  Aliusque  et  idem,  (each  day)  another ,  and  yet  the  same.^- 
13.  Lenis  aperire  &c.  =  of  gentle  potDer  to  bring  to  birth  the  full-timed 
fruit  of  the  womb. — 14.  The  deity  to  whom  prayer  was  made  was 
often  carefully  addressed  by  his  several  names  in  succession ;  the  sup- 
pliant fearing  to  offend  by  omitting  that  name  in  which.  t\\&  ^<^ 
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most  delighted.  IlUkyid  =  E/Xct9via  =  one  coming  vnih  help  (to 
women  in  diildbirth),— 15.  Ludna  (one  vho  brings  into  the  light  of 
da  If)  ChnikUis  (one  who  is  concerned  in  the  bringing  forth  of  chUdren) 
are  respectively  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  goddess  presiding 
over  child-birth  ;  an  office  shared  apparently  by  Diana  and  Juno. 
— 16  &c.  The  long  duration  of  the  civil  wars  had  diminished  the 
population,  and  what  was  worse,  encouraged  the  neglect  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Augustus,  anxious  to  remedy  these  evils,  had  for 
this  purpose,  as  early  as  a.c.  726,  unsuccessfully  proposed  the 
adoption  of  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  He  was  equally 
unsuccessful  with  it,  a  second  time,  in  the  very  year  of  the  Secular 
Ghimes  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a.u.  762,  that  it  was  finally  carried,  under 
the  name  of  Lex  Papia  Poppcsa^  from  the  consuls  uf  that  year. — 17. 
Produeat  tobolem  Slc,  bring  forth  for  us  (abutidant)  offspring  =  bless 
us  wiUt  offspring. — ^20.  Lex  maritaf  the  marriage  law;  niantus  used 
adj. :  so  Propertius, yac«»  maritce,  for  nuptkdes. — 21.  'That  a  sure 
cycle  of  (thro*)  110  years  may  bring  us  back  these  games  &c.'  This 
cycle  of  1 10  years,  in  the  recurrence  of  the  games,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  faQt  ;  but  it  suited  Augustus'  purpose  to  have  it  so  stated  by 
the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  at  this  time. — 22.  Referatque  ludos 
=  ludosque  referat. — 24.  Frequentesy  attended  by  nunOjers^for  three  days 
and  nights. — 25.  Veraoes  cecinisse  (=.  canere)  quod  semel  &c. ;  truthful 
in  predicting  that  which  has  once  and  for  ever  been  decreed,  and  which 
the  immoveable  bourn  of  all  things  keeps  sure. — 27.  Constr. :  Jnngite 
bona  fata  (fatis  Romas)  jam  peractis.  The  poet,  in  the  address  to 
the  Parcse  in  this  stanza,  alludes  to  the  belief,  that  the  Sibylline 
books  contained  the  fates  of  Rome.— 30.  When  harvest  was  over,  a 
crown  of  ears  of  corn  was  offered  to  Ceres. — 31.  AqucB  salubres, 
refreshing  rains.— 32.  Et  Jovis  Slc.  It  was  to  Jupiter,  as  lord  of 
heaven,  that  all  changes  of  weather  were  attributed. — 33.  Condito  = 
reposito  (in  pfiaretra)  ;  i.  e.  not  in  hostile  attitude,  as  the  god  of  pesti- 
lence (Hom.  II.  i.  43 — 53),  but  propitious  to  us.  —  37.  Ilice  for 
llienses  zz  Trojanoe. — 39.  Jussa  pars  (Trojanorum)  ;  those  who  fol- 
lowed ^neas.  Jussa;  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  343. 
— 40.  Cursus;  is  used  of  a  sea-voyage,  as  Angl.  *  course.' — 41.  Qui 
(parti)  sinefraude  =  sine  noxa^  without  hurt  (from  the  conflagration)  ; 
see  O.  ii.  18.  n.  20.  —  42.  Castus  JEneas  =  pius  ^neas.  Virg. 
Castus  =  integer,  upright,  irreproachable ;  see  0.  iii.  2.  30,  where 
inoestus  is  opp.  to  integer. — 44.  Plura  relictis ;  more  than  they  had  left 
behind.  —  45.  Dt  =  Apollo  and  Diana. — 47.  Romuloi  =  Komulece  ; 
see  0.  V.  4.  n,  I.  Rem  =  opes,  wealth  and  power.  Prolem^ue ; 
see  0.  ii  15.  n.  7- — 49.  Quceque  &c.,  and  whatever  he  asks  of  you. 
Deos  venerari  aliquid  is  said  also  in  prose  for  rogare,  precari.  White 
oxen  were  to  be  offered  in  these  games  by  special  direction  of  the 
Sibylline  books.— 60.  Clarus  &c.  =  Augustus. — 51.  Prior  =  potior, 
superior  to,  victor  of. — 52,  Lenis  in  &c.,  merciful  to.  Such  was  the 
injunction  of  Anchises  to  the  Roman  people  :  "  Parcere  suhjectis, 
et  debellare  superbos"  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  853.-54.  Medus  =z  the  Par- 
thian. Albanas  =  Romanas;  Rome  being  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa. 
Secures;  the  axe  in  the  bundle  of  rods,  the  Roman  insignia  of  official 
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power. — 55.  Refporua  petunt;  from  Augustus,  to  whom  they  had 
sent  ambassadors  ;  see  0.  iv.  13.  n.  22,  where  the  *  Edicta  Julia/  or 
Augustus'  edicts  for  the  govermnent  of  the  subject  nations,  are  men- 
tioned. — 57.  Indications  of  the  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity 
upon  which  they  had  entered,  of  the  golden  age  returning.— 61. 
In  this  stanza,  Apollo  is  addressed  under  all  his  attributes  ;  as  the 
god  of  oracles,  the  god  of  the  bow,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  the  gud  of  the 
art  of  healing.—  65.  PcdcUiitas  arces  ;  the  noble  temple  of  Apollo  ou 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  Augustus  had  recently  built,  and  de,dicated 
to  him  ;  and  in  which^part  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  Secular  Feast 
were  performed. — 66.  Constr. :  Proroget  rem  R,  Latiumque  felix  (= 
fdicitatem  Latii)  altervm  in  lustrum,  et  (in)  atum  semper  melius  = 
and  (onward  from  that  lustrum)  into  an  age  growing  ever  better  and 
better. — 69.  The  principal  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome  stood  upon  the 
Aventine  Hill.  For  that  on  Mount  Algidus,  see  0.  i.  21.  n.  6. — 70. 
The  Quindecim  viri  had  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books ;  out  of 
which  they  had  announced  that  the  time  had  recurred  for  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  games ;  they  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  games 
under  direction  from  the  books,  which  were  never  consulted  by  them, 
but  after  solemn  prayer  {pre€es).—Ti,  Puerorum  =  of  Iter  young 
ekmr, — 73  &c.  The  hymn  ends  at  the  7^d  line.  The  lipes  that 
follow  are  the  epilogue  of  the  hymn,  so  to  speak  ;  in  which  the 
chorus  expresses  its  confident  hope  that  the  prayer  of  it  will  be 
granted. — 73.  Constr.  :  (Ego)  chorus  doctus — taught  &c.  (see  0.  iv. 
6.  n.  43)  domum  reporto,  &c. — carry  home  iHth  me  a  confdent,  happy 
hope — hcBO  Jovem  sentire  &c. — that  Jore  &c.  consents  {to  our  prayer). 
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PART  II. 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 
SATIRARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 


SATIRA  r. 


QvT  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
^  O  fortunati  meFcatores  V  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  5 

Contra  mercator — navem  jactantibus  Austris — 
^  Militia  est  potior :   quid  enim  ?  concurritur :  h<nrae 
Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta.' 
Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 
Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  lo 

lUe,  datis  vadibus,  qui  rare  extractus  in  urbem  est. 
Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 
Cetera  de  genere  hoc — adeo  sunt  multa — loquacem 
Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi. 
Quo  rem  deducam.    Si  quis  deus,  ^  En  ego,  dicat,  15 
Jam  faciam  quod  vultis :  eris  tu,  qui  iQodo  miles, 
Mercator:  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus :  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc,  mutatis  discedite  partibus: — eia! 
Quid  statis  ?'     Nolint : — atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 
Quid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas      20 
Iratus  buccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 
Tarn  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  praebeat^urem  ? 
Praeterea,  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocularia,  rmena 
b2 
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Percurram : — quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  (ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi       25 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima)  ? 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quseramus  seria  ludo : — 
lUe,  gravem  duro  terrain  qui  vertit  aratro, 
Perfidus  hie  caupo,  miles,  nautaeque,  per  omne 
Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem        30 
Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 
Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria :  sicut 
Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  fJrmica  laboris 
Ore  trahit,  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo, 
Quem  struit,  baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri :     35 
Qua;,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 
Non  usquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur  ante 
Quaesitis  sapiens :  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 
Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum  ; 
Nil  obstet  tibi,  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 
Furtim  defossa  timldum  deponere  terra  ? 
' '  Quod  si  comminuas,  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem/ 
At,  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus? 
Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  mens :  ut  si 
Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 
Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias,  quam 
Qui  nil  portarit.    Vel  die,  quid  referat  intra 
Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret? — ^At  suave  est  ex  magno  toUere  acervo/ — 
Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas. 
Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 
Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  urna 
Vel  cyatho,  et  aicas :  ^  Magno  de  flumine  malim,      55 
Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere/    Eo  fit, 
Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo. 
Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 
At  qui  tantuli  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  is  neque  limo 
Turbatam    haurit  aquain,  neque  vitam  amittit   in 
undis.         ^  60 
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At  bona  par3  hominum,  decepta  cupidine  falso, 

^  Nil  satis  est/  inquit ;  ^  quia  tanti,  quantum  habeas^ 

sis.' 
Quid  facias  illi?  jubeas  miserum  esse,  libenter 
Quatenus  id  facit ;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives,  populi  contemnere  voces  65 

Sic  solitus :  ^  Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area.' 
Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina  ....  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

Indormis  inhians,  et  tanquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris,  aut  pictis  tanquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis,  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quern  praebeat  usum  ? 
Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius,  adde, 
Quis  Humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos, 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?     Horum 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum. 
At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  so 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  affixit,  babes  qui 
Assideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget,  ut  te 
Suscitet  ac  natis  reddat  carisque  propinquis  ? 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius ;  omnes 
Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

Miraris,  quum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas. 
Si  nemo  praestet,  quem  non  merearis,  amorem  ? 
An,  si  cognatos,  nuUo  natura  labore 
Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  vetis,  servareque  amioos, 
Infelix  operam  perdas  ?  ut  si  quis  asellum  90 

In  campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis. 
Denique  sit  finis  qua^rendi ;  quumque  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias,  parjx)  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quod 
Ummidius  quidam — non  longa  est  fabula — dives,    95 
Ut  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus,  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  ad  u^c^^ 
b3 
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Supremum  tempus  ne  se  penuria  victus 
Opprimeret,  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  lOO 

/  Quid  mi  igitur  suades?  ut  vivam  Maenius  ?  aut  sic, 
Ut  Nomentanus  ?'     Pergis  pugnantia  secum 
Frontibus  adversis  componere :  non  ego,  avarum 
Quum  veto  te  fieri,  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 
Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli.       105 
Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 
lUuc,  unde  abii,  redeo.     Nemone  ut  avarus 
Se  probet,  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 
Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber,         i  lo 
Tabescat?  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  comparet ;  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret  ? 
Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat : 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  ilium  lis 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremes  inter  euntem. 
Inde  fit,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,  et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vitae 
Cedat,  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. — 
Jam  satis  est :  ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

Compilasse  putes^  verbum  non  amplius  addam. 


EX    SATIRA    II. 


Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 
Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 
Maestum  ac  soUicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli : 
Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hie,  ne  prodigus  esse 
Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico,  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 
Hunc  si  perconteris,  avi  cur  atque  parentis 
Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  mains  ingluvie  rem. 
Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis : 
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Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  Dolit  haberi,         lo 
Respondet ;  laudatur  ab  his^  culpatur  ab  illis. 
Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis. 
Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis : 
Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 
Quanto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  urget.     15 
Nomina  sectatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili 
3ub  patribus  duris  tironum.     *  Maxime/  quis  non, 
*  Jupiter  !*  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit  ?   ^  At  in  se 
Pro  qtisestu  sumptum  facit  hie/     Vix  credere  possis, 
Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus ;  ita  ut  pater  ille,  Terenti  20 
Fabula  quern  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fugato 
Inducit,  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hie. 
Si  quis  nunc  quserat,  ^Quo  res  haec  pertinet?'  illuc: 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 
Pastilles  RufiUus  olet,  Gorgonius  hircum :  25 

Nil  medium  est. — 


SATIRA    III. 


Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 
Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 
Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 
Ille  Tigellius  hoc.     Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset. 
Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non        5 
Quidquam  proficeret ;  si  coUibuisset,  ab  ovo 
Usque  ad  mala  citaret  ^  lo  Bacche  !^  modo  summa 
Voce,  modo  hac,  resonat  quae  chordis  quatuor  ima. 
Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi.     Saepe  velut  qui 
Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui  lo 

Junonis  sacra  ferret:  habebat  saepe  ducentos, 
Saepe  decem  servos ;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas. 
Omnia  magna  loquens;     modo:    ^Sit  mihi  mensa 

tripes  et 
Concha  salis  puri,  et  toga,  quae  defendere  frigus 
Quamvis  crassa  queat.^     Decies  centena  dedisses    15 
Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 
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Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane ;  diem  totum  stertebat.     Nil  fuit  unquam 
Sic  impar  sibi.     Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  ^Quid  tu  ? 
NuUane  babes  vitia?'     Immo   alia   et  fortasse  mi- 
nora. 20 
Msenius  absentem  Novium  quum  carperet :  ^  Heus  tu/ 
Quidam  ait, '  ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 
Verba  putas  ?^  *  Egomet  mi  ignosco/  Maenius  inquit. 
Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est,  dignusque  notari. 
Quum  tua  pervideas  oculis  male  lippus  inunctis,     25 
Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum, 
Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?     At  tibi 

contra 
Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi, 
Iracundior  est  paullo,  minus  aptus  acutis 
Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit,  eo  quod    30 
Rusticius  ton  so  toga  defluit,  et  male  laxus 
In  pede  calceus  haeret ;  at  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at   ingenium 

ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.     Denique  te  ipsum 
Concute,  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim         35 
Natura,  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala ;  namque 
Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 
lUuc  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 
Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus,  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 
At  pater  ut  gnati,  sic  nos  debemus  amici. 
Si  quod  sit  vitium,  non  fastidire :  strabonem 
Appellat  ^aetum  pater,  et  puUum,  male  parvus        45 
Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 
Sisyphus ;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus ;  ilium 
Balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 
Parcius  hie  vivit :  frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 
Et  jactantior  hie  pauUo  est :  concinnus  amicis         50 
Postulat  ut  videatur.    At  est  truculentior  atque 
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Plus  aequo  liber:  |implex  fortisque  habeatur. 
Caldior  est :  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor^ 
Haec  res  et  jungit,  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 
At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque  55 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo ;  iUi 
Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damns.     Hie  fugit  omnes 
Insidias,  nuUique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 
Quum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur,  ubi  acris        60 
Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina :  pro  bene  sano 
Ac  non  incauto,  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simplicior  quis  et  est^  qualem  me  ssepe  libenter 
Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas^  ut  forte  legentem 
Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus :      65 
*  Communi  sensu  plane  caret,'  inquimus.     Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 
Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur;  optimus  ille  est, 
Qui  minimis  urgetur.    Amicus  dulcis,  ut  sequum  est, 
duum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce,   70 
Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt,  incUnet,  amari 
Si  volet :  hac  lege,  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 
Qui,  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 
Postulat,  ignoscet  verrucis  illius :  aequum  est, 
Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae. 
Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia ;  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac,  res 
Ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
Si  quis  eum  servum,  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus       80 
Semesos  pisces  tepidumque  ligurrierit  jus. 
In  cruce  sufiBgat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 
Majus  peccatum  est; — pauUum  deliquit  amicus, — 
(Quod  nisi  concedas,  haoeare  insuavis)  acerbus       85 
Odisti  et  fugis,  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris ! 
Qui  nisi,  quum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae, 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias,  captivus  ut,  audiU 
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Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccat;{i,  laborant,         90 
Quum  ventum  ad  verum  est :  sensus  moresque  re- 
pugnant^ 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  sequi. 
Quum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum    et   turpe    pecus^   glandem    atque    cubilia 

propter 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro  95  * 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus ; 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 
Nominaque  invenere ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.        100 
Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 
Nee  natura  potest  justo  secernere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis : 
Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque. 
Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti,  166 

Et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  div^m  legerit.    Adsit 
Regula,  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas ; 
Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 
Nam  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  1 10 

Verbera,  non  vereor,  quum  dicas,  esse  pares  res 
Furta  latrociniis,  et  magnis  parva  mineris 
Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 
Permittant  homines.     Si  dives,  qui  sapiens  est, 
Et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus,  et  est  rex;        115 
Cur  optas,  quod  habes  ? — *  Non  nosti,  quid  pater,* 

inquit, 
*  Chrysippus  dicat :  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam. 
Nee  soleas  fecit ;  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.' — Qui  ?  — 
'  Ut,  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atque 
Optimus  est  modulator;  ut  Alfenus  vafer,  omni    120 
Abjecto  instrumento  artis,  clausaque  taberna, 
Sutor  erat :  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 
Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.*     Vellunt  tibi  barbam 
Lascivi  pueri ;  quos  tu  ni  fuste  coerces. 
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Ui^eris  turba  circum  te  stante,  miserque  1^5 

Rumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum  ! 
Ne  longum  faciam  :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 
Rex  ibis,  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 
Praeter  Crispmum  sectabitur ;  et  mihi  dulces 
Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccaro  stultus,  amici;  130 

Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter^ 
Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  r^e  beatus. 


8ATIRA    IV. 


Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque^  poetae^ 
Atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  pnsca  virorum  est. 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur. 
Quod  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.  5 

Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus. 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus ;  in  hora  saepe  ducentos, 
Ut  magnum^  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.      10 
Quum  flueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  toilere  velles ; 
Garrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  iaborem, 
Scribendi  recte ;  nam  ut  multum,  nil  moror.     Ecce, 
Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  ^  Accipe,  si  vis, 
Accipiam  tabulas;  detur  nobis  locus,  nora,  15 

Custodes ;  videamus,  uter  plus  scribere  possit/ 
Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis ; 
At  tu  conclusas  bircinis  follibus  auras, 
Usque  laborantes,  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis,  imitare.     Beatus  Fannius,  ultro 
Delatis  capsis  et  imagine ;  quum  mea  nemo 
Scripta  legat,  vulgo  recitare  timentis  ob  h«ac  x^xo^^ 
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Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat^  utpotfe 

plures 
Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba ;  25 

Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat, 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  sere ; 
Hie  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum,  quo 
Vespertina  tepet  regio ;  quin  per  mala  praeceps 
Fertur,  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine,  ne  quid  30 

Summa  deperdat,  metuens,  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 
Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 
*  Faenum  habet  in  comu,  longe  fuge:  dummodo  risum 
Excutiat  sibi,  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico  ; 
Et  quodcunque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes  35 

Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anus.'    Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 
Primum  ego  me  illorum,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 
Excerpam  numero :  neque  enim  concludere  versum 
Dixeris  esse  satis  ;  neque,  si  quis  scribat,  uti  nos,  40 
Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 
Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 
Idcirco  quidam,  comoedia,  necne,  poema 
Esset,  quaesivere  ;  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis  45 

Nee  verbis,  nee  rebus  inest ;  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt    sermoni,   sermo    merus. Hfe,    ego    quae 

nunc, 
Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 
Tempora  certa,  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  ver- 

Dum  est, 
Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis  ;  50 

Non — ut  si  solvas,  Poatquam  discordia  tetra 
Belli  ferratos  posies  portasque  refregit — 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 
Hactenus  haec :  alias,  ju^tum  sit,  necne,  poema ; 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit  55 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer 
Ambulat  et  Caprius,  rauci  male,  cumque  libellis ; 
Magnus  uterque  timor  latronibus  y  at  bene  si  quis 
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£t.  vivat  puris  manibus,  contemnat  utrumque. 
Ut  sis  tu  similis  Coeli,  Birrique,  latronum,  60 

Non  ego  sum  Capri,  neque  Sulci ;  cur  metuas  me  ? 
Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat,  neque  pila,  libellos, 
Quis  manus  insudet  vulgi,  Hermogenisque  Tigelli ; 
Nee  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui    65 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi,.quique  lavantes: 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes 
Hoc  juvat,  baud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 
Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.     '  Laedere  gaudes/ 
Inquit, '  et  hoc  studio  pravus  facis.'  Unde  petitum  70 
Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?  est  aubtor  quis  denique  eorum 
Vixi  cum  quibus  ?     Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum. 
Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante ;  solutos 
Qui  captat'risus  hominum,  famamque  dicacis ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere         75 
Qui  nequit;  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. — 
Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos, 
E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos, 
Praeter  eum  qui*  praebet  aquam ;  post  hunc  quoque 

potus, 
Condita  cum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber.  so 

Hie  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  liberaue  videtur 
Infesto  nigris ;  ego,  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 
Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gorgonius  hircum, 
Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?     Mentio  si  qua 
De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli  85 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas,  ut  tuus  est  mos : 
^  Me  Capitolinus  convrctore  usus  amicoque 
A  puero  est,  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit ;  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  Urbe : 
Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud  90 

Fugerit/ — Hie  nigrae  succus  loliginis :  haec  est 
iErugo  mera  ;  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     Liberius  si 
Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius;  hoc  mihi  juris  95 

PART  II.  ^ 
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Cum  Tenia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me^ 
Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 
Cum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 
Viverem  uti  contentus  eo,  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 
^  Nonne  vides,  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius?  utque      lOO 
Barrus  inops  ?  magnum  documentum^  ne  patriam  rem 
Perdere  quia  velit/    A  turpi  meretricis  amore 
Quum  deterreret :  ^  Scetani  dissimilis  sis/ 
Aiebat.    *  Sapiens^  vitatu  quidque  petitu 
Sit  melius,  causas  reddet  tibi ;  mi  satis  est,  si        105 
Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare,  tuamque^ 
Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 
Incolumem  possum :  simulac  duraverit  cetas 
Membra  animumque  tuum^  nabis  sine  cortice.'     Sic 

me  H 

Formabat  puerum  dictis ;  et,  sive  jubebat,  no 

Ut  facerem  quid,  ^Habcs  auctorem,  quo  facias  hoc/ 
(Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat) 
Sive  vetabat,  ^  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu^ 
Necne,  sit,  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  quum 
Hie  atque  ille  ?^    Avidos  vicinum  funus  ut  aegros  115 
Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 
Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 
Absterrent  vitiis.    Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis, 
Pemiciem  qusecunque  ferunt ;  mediocribus,  et  quia 
Ignoscas,  yitiis  teneor;  fortassis  et  isthinc  120 

Largiter  abstulerit  kmga  aetas,  liber  amicus. 
Consilium  proprium.    Neque  enim  quum  lectultis 

autme 
Portions  excepit,  desum  mihi :  ^  Rectius  hoc  est ; 
Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius ;  sic  dulcis  amicis 
Occurram;  hoc  qtddam  non  belle;   numquid  ego 

illi  '    125 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile  ?'     Haec  ego  mecutn 
Compressis  agito  labris  :  ubi  quid  datur  oti, 
lUudo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 
Ex  vitiis  unum;  cui  si  concedere  nolis, 
Multa  poetarum  veniet  manua^  auxilio  quae  iso 
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Sit  mihi;  nam  multo  plures  sumus^  ac  veluti  te 
Judaei  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam. 


SATIRA  v. 


Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hospitio  modico ;  rbetor  comes  HeUodorus, 
Grsecorum  longe  doctiasimus.     Inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtum  nautis,  cauponibua  atque  malignis. 
Hoc  iter  ignavi  diyisimus,  altius  ac  nos  s 

Praecinctis  unum :  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 
Hie  ego,  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  teterrima,  ventri 
Indico  bellum,  coenantes  baud  animo  aequo 
Exspectans  comites.    Jam  nox  inducere  terris 
Umbras,  et  coelo  diffundere  si^na  parabat :  lo 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 
Ingerere.    '  Hue  appelle.'   ^  Treqentos  inseris  1  ohe  I 
Jam  satis  est.'    Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur^ 
Tota  abit  bora.    Mali  culices  rana^que  p^lustres 
Avertunt  somnos,    Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam     is 
Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 
Certatim,  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 
Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 
Nauta  piger  saxo  religat,  stertitque  supinus. 
Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cum  procedere  lintrem       so 
Sentimus ;  donee  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus, 
Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput,  lumbosque  saligno 
Fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  bora. 
Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympba, 
Millia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  subimus        25 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Hue  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus,  atque 
Cocceius ;  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 
Hie  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  ooUvria  lippus  30 

lUinere.    Interea  Maecenas  advenit,  atque 
Cocceius,  CapitoquQ  simul  Fonteius,  ad  ungaeooL 
c  2 
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Factus  homO;  Antoni,  non  ut  magis  alter,  amicus. 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  35 

Fraetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batillum. 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 
Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima :  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuesaae  Virgiliusque  4a 

Occurrunt ;  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  quts  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 
Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 
Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  45 

Praebuit,  et,  parochi  quae  debent,  ligna  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  e^o  Virgiliusque : 
Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 
Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa,  50 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.    Nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirrhi, 
Musa,  velim  memores ;  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 
Sarmenti  domina  exstat.     Ab  his  majoribus  orti      55 
Ad  pugnam  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus :  ^  Equi  te 
Esse  feri  similem  dico.'     Ridemus :  et  ipse 
Messius,  'Accipio;'  caput  et  movet:  'O,  tuacornu 
Ni  foret  exsecto  frons  (inquit)  quid  faceres,  quu'm 
Sic  mutilus  miniteris  ?*     At  illi  foeda  cicatrix  60 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 
Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatus, 
Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat ; 
Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothurnis. 
Multa  Cicirrhus  ad  haec,  donasset  jarane  catenam  65 
Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat?  scriba  quod  esset, 
Deterius  nihilo  dominae  jus  esse.     Rogabat 
Denique,  cur  unquam  fugisset;  cui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo  ? 
Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  illam.  70 
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Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum;  ubi  sedulus  hospes 

Paene  macros  arsit,  dum  turdos  versat  in  igne : 

Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  cuUnam 

Vulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 

Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75 

Turn  rapere  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres.    . 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notos 

Ostentare  mihi^  quos  torret  Atabulus^  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo^  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Quatuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  miUia  rhedis^ 

Mansuri  oppidulo^  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum 

Hie  aqua ;  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra       85 

Callidus  ut  soleat  bumeris  portare  viator ; 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  uma 

Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Flentibus  hie  Varius  discedit  maestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum  90 

Carpentes  iter,  et  factum  corruptius  imbri. 

Postera  tempestas  melior^  via  pejor  ad  usque 

Bari  moenia  piscosi :  dein  Gnatia,  Lymphis 

Iratis  exstructa,  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dum  flamma  sine  tura  liquescere  limine  sacro         95 

Persuadere  cupit : — credat  Judaeus  Apella ; 

Non  ego :  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum; 

Nee,  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 

Tristes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tecto. — 

Brundusium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque.  100 


SATIBA  VI. 


Non,  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 
Incoluit  fines,  nemo  geqerosior  est  te. 
Nee  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fiiit  atque  patemus, 
Olim  qui  magnia  l^onibus  imperilaxeTiX^ 
c  3 
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Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco  5 

IgnotoS;  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 
Cum  referre  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 
Natus^  dum  ingenuus ;  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere^ 
Ante  potestatem  TuUi  atque  ignobile  regnum, 
Multos  saepe  viros  nuUis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probos^  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos : 
Contra,  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus,  unde  Superbus 
Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fuit,  unius  assis 
Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 
Judice^  quo  nosti,  populo,  qui  stultus  honores         15 
Saepe  dat  indignis,  et  famae  servit  ineptus. 
Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 
Nos  facere,  a  vulgo  longe  lateque  remotos  ? 
Namque  esto,  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 
Quam  Decio  mandare  novo ;  Censorque  moveret    20 
Appius,  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  natus ; 
Vel  merito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 
Sed  fulgente  trabit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 
Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 
Sumere  depositum  clavum,  fierique  tribuno  ?  25 

Invidia  accrevit,  privato  quae  minor  esset. 
Nam  ut  quisque  msanus  nigris  medium  impediit  cms 
Fellibus,  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 
Audit  continuo,  *  Quis  homo  hie,  aut  quo  patre  natus  ?' 
Ut,  si  qui  aegrotet,  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  30 

Et  cupiat  formosus,  eat  quacunque,  puellis 
Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula ;  quali 
Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,.  dente,  capillo : 
Sic,  qui  promittit,  cives,  urbem  sibi  curae, 
Imperium  fore  et  Italiam,  delubra  deorum  ;  35 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
Omnes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit. 
*Tune  Syri,  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 
Dejicere  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?' 
'At  Novius  coUega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno ;         40 
Namque  est  ille,  pater  quod  erat  mens/    '  Hoc  tibi 
Paulina, 
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Et  Messala  videris  ?  at  hie,  si  plostra  ducenta, 
Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera,  magna  sonabit, 
Cornua  quod  vincat^ue  tub^s:  saltern  tenet  hoc  nos.' 
Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum ;  45 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum. 
Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor,  at  olim. 
Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribune. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  est :  quia  non,  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis,  ita  te  quoque  amicum,    50 
Fraesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere,  prava 
Ambitione  procul.    Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 
Me  possim,  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 
Nulla  etenim  tibi  me  fors  obtuUt ;  optimus  oliih 
Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem.       55 
Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus, 
(Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari) 
Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 
Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 
Sed,  quod  eram,  narro:  respondes  (ut  tuus  est  mos)  60 
Pauca:  abeo;  et  revocas  nono  post  mense, jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero.     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco^ 
Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 
Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 
Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  recta  (velut  si 
Egregio  inspersoa  reprehendas  corpore  naevos) ; 
Si  neque  avaritiam,  neque  sordes,  aut  mala  lustra 
Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi ;  purus  et  insons 
(Ut  me  coilaudem)  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis:  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri,  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera;  75 

Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 
Artes,  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.    Vestem  servosque  sequentes. 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidU&eX,  a\\\A. 
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Ex  re  prseberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 
(5ircum  doctores  aderat.     Quidmulta?  pudicum 
(Qui  primus  virtutis  honos)  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi : 
Nee  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim,  85 

8i  prseco  parvas^  aut  (ut  fuit  ipse)  coactor 
Mercedes  sequerer;  neque  ego  essem  questus.    At 

hoc  nunc 
Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 
Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus :  eoque 
Non^  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars,     90 
Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes. 
Sic  me  defendam.    lionge  mea  discrepat  istis 
Et  vox  et  ratio :  nam  si  natura  juberet 
A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum, 
Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes :  95 
Optaret  sibi  quisque ;  meis  contentus  honestos 
Fascibus  et  seQis  nollem  mihi  sumere ;  demens 
Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo^  quod 
Nollem  onus  baud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 
Nam  mihi  continue  major  quaerenda  foret  res,       100 
Atque  salutandi  plures ;  ducendus  et  unus 
Et  comes  alter,  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 
Exirem ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 
Pascendi;  ducenda  petorrita.    Nunc  mihi  curto 
Ire  licet  mulo  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret,  atque  eques  armos ; 
Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi,  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 
Quum  Tiburte  via  prsetorem  quinque  sequuntur 
Te  pueri,  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 
Hoc  ego  commodius,  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,   1 10 
Millibus  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunque  libido  est, 
Incedo  solus :  percenter,  quanti  olus  ac  far : 
Fallacem  Circum,  vespertinumque  pererro 
Saepe  Forum ;  adsisto  divinis ;  inde  domum  me 
Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  lag^ique  catiqum ;         115 
Cosna  ministratur  pueriii,  tribu^  et  lapis  albus 
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Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis;  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum^  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  eras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se     120 

Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo :  post  banc  vagor ;  aut  ego^  lecto 

Aut  scripto,  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucernis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  125 

Admonuit,  fugio  Campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 

His  me  consoler  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus  pater  atque  mens  patruusque  fuisset. 


SATIRA   VIl. 


Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 
Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 
Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 
Persius  hie  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 
Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas ;  5 

Durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem^ 
Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari, 
Sisennas,  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 
Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nil  inter  utrumque 
Convenit  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti^        10 
Quo  fortes,  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit ;  inter 
Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 
lira  fuit  capitalist  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 
Non  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 
Summa  fuit:  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 
Cum'  Lycio  Glauco,  discedet  pigrior  ultro 
Muneribus  missis) ;  Bruto  praetore  tenente 
Ditem  Asiam,  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugcial\  m^xti^svv 
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Compositus  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.    In  ju3    20 
Acres  procumint^  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 
Persius  exponit  causam,  ridetur  ab  omni 
Conventu,  laudat  Brutum^  laudatque  cohortem : 
Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 
Appellat  comiteS;  excepto  Rege ;  canem  ilium,        %l^ 
Invisum  agricolis  sidus,  venisse.     Ruebat, 
Flumen  ut  bibernum,  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 
Tum  Praenestinus  salso  multoque  fluent! 
Expressa  arbusto  regerii;  convicia,  durus 
Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

Cessisset,  magna  oompellans  voce  cucullum. 
At  Gnecus^  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 
Persius  exclamat :  ^  Per  maguos,  Brute,  Deos  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  consueris  tollere,  cur  non 
Hunc  Regem  jugulas?  operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuo- 
rum  est,' 


SATIBA   VIII. 


Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum ; 
Quum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum  : — deus  inde  ego,  furum  aviumque^ 
Maxima  formido ;  nam  fures  dextra  coercet ; 
Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo  5 

Terret  fixa,  vetatque  novis  considere  in  bortis. 
Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area ; 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrse  Nomentanoque  nepoti.  lo 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat :  *  Haered^s  monumentum  ne  sequeretur.' 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum;  15 

Quum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque,  feraeque  suetae 
Hunc  vexare  locum,  curae  sunt  atque  labori. 
Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 
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Humanos  animos.    Has  nullo  perdere  posstim 
Nee  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  Luna  decorum  20 
Protulit  08,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 
Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam,  pedibus  nudia  passoque  capillo, 
Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem ;  pallor  utrasque 
Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram        35 
Unguibus,  et  pullam  divellere  mordicua  agnam 
Coeperunt :  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  nt  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 
Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altem  cerea;  major 
Lanea,  quse  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem ;  30 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 
Jam  peritura  modis.    Hecaten  vocat  altera;  sevam 
Ahera  Tisipbonen.    Serpentes  atque  videres 
Infemas  errare  canes,  lunamque  rubentem, 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra*       35 
Singula  quid  memorem?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes 
Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum? 
Utque  lupi  barbam  Tariae  cum  dente  colubrse 
Abdiderint  furtim  terris ;  et  imagine  cerea 
Largior  arserit  ignis ;  et  ut,  non  testis  inultus,       40 
Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  daarom? 
Nam,  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica,  pepedi 
Diffissa  nate  ficus :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 
Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caUendrum 
Excidere,  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis       45 
Vincula,  cum  magno  risuque  joooque  videres. 


SATIRA  IX. 


Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totosin  illis: 
Accurrit  quidam,  notus  mihi  nomme  tantum, 
Arreptaque  manu,  ^  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rcrum?  ** 
^^Suaviter,  ut  nunc  est/^  inquam,  '^et  cupio  omnia 
quae  vis.^^  ^ 
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Quum  assectaretur,  "Num  quid  vis  ?"  occupo.  At  ill6, 
"Noris  DOS,"  inquit ;  "docti  sumus."  Hie  ego, "  Piuris 
Hoc,''  inquam, "  mihi  ens."  Misere discedere quaerens^ 
Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 
Dicere  nescio  quid  puero ;  quum  sudor  ad  imos      10 
Manaret  talos :  *  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 
Felicem!'  aiebam  tacitus,  quum  quidlibet  ille 
Garriret,  vicos,  urhem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 
Nil  respondebam,  "  Misere  cupis,"  inquit^  "  abire. 
Jam  dudum  video :  sed^nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo ;     15 
Persequar  hinc,  quo  nunc  iter  est  libi."    "  Nil  opus 

est  te 
Circumagi :  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 
Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Caesaris  hortos." 
''Nil  habeo  quod  agam,  et  non  sum  piger;  usque 

sequar  te." 
Demitto  auriculas,  ut  iniquee  mentis  asellus,  20 

Quum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille : 
"  Si  bene  me  novi,  non  Viscum  piuris  amicum, 
Non  Varium  facies :  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 
Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 
MoUius?  invideatquod  et  Hermogenes,ego  canto."  25 
Interpellandi  locus  hie  erat :  "  Est  tibi  mater, 
Cognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus?"     "Hand   mihi 

quisquam ; 
Omnes  composui."    Felices  !     Nunc  ego  resto. 
Confice ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabella 
Quod  puero  cecinit,  divina  mota  anus  urna :  30 

'  Hunc  neque  dira  venena,  nee  hosticus  auferet  ensis. 
Nee  laterum  dolor,  aut  tussis,  nee  tarda  podagra ; 
Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque :  loquaces. 
Si  sapiat,  vitet,  simul  atque  adoleyerit  aetas.' 
Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  '  35 

Praeterita ;  et  casu  tum  respondere  vadato 
Debebat ;  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litem : 
"  Si  me  amas,"  inquit,  ''  pauUum  hie  ades."     ''  In- 

teream,  si 
Aut  valeo  stare,  aut  novi  civilia  jura; 
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Et  propero  quo  scis."    *^  Dubius  sum,  quid  faciam/' 

inquit ;  40 

"  Tene  relinquam,  an  rem."     '^  Me,  sodes/'    *^  Non 

faciam/'  ille : 
Et  prsecedere  coepit.    Ego  (ut  contendere  durum  est 
Cum  victore)  sequor.   *'  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?*^ 
Hinc  repetit ;  ^^  paucorum  hominum,  et  mentis  bene 

sanae ; 
Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem,  posset  qui  ferre  secundas, 
Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere :  dispeream,  ni 
Submosses  omnes.''     "  Non  isto  vivimus  illic, 
Quo  tu  rere,  modo.     Domus  hac  nee  purior  ulla  est> 
Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis :  nil  mi  officit  unquam,  50 
Ditior  hie  aut  est  quia  doctior :  est  locus  uni- 
Cuique  suus.'*     "Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile/* 

"Atqui 
Sic  habet."     "  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 
Proximus  esse."  "  Velis  tantummodo ;  quae  tua  virtus^ 
Expugnabis ;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit ;  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primes  habet."   "  Hand  mihi  deero : 
Muneribus  servos  comimpam ;  non,  hodie  si 
Exclusus  fuero,  desistam :  tempora  quaeram ; 
Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus."  Haec  dum  agit,  ecce,  60 
Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  cams,  et  ilium 
Qui  pulchre  nosset.    Consistimus :  "  Unde  venis?  et 
Quo  tendis?''  rogat,  et  responded    Vellere  coepi 
Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia;  nutans, 
Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.     Male  salsus   65 
Ridens  dissimulare  ;  meum  jecur  urere  bills. 
"  Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 
Aiebas  mecum.'*    "  Memini  bene ;  sed  meliore 
Tempore  dicam :  hodie  tricesima  sabbata :  vin'  tu 
Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ?''  "  Nulla  mihi,'*  inquam,  70 
*•'  Religio  est.*'    "  At  mi :  sum  paullo  infirmior,  unus 
Multorum  :  ignosces ;  alias  loquar."   Hunccine  solepd 
Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi  1     Fugit  improbus,  ac  me. 

PART   II.  Ti 
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Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  Venit  obvius  illi 
Adver8arius,  et,  '^Qwo  /«,  turpissime  ?^^  magna        75 
Inclamat  voce;  et,  ^^ Licet  antestari?^^    Ego  vero 
Oppono  auriculam  :  rapit  in  jus :  clamor  utrinque ; 
Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 


SATIRA   X. 


Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 
LuciU :  quis  tarn  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est, 
Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ?     At  idem,  quod  sale  multo 
Urbem  defricuit,  charta  laudatur  eadem. 
Nee  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  tiam 
sic  5 

Et  Laberi  mimos,  ut  pulchra  poemata,  mirer. 
Ergo  non  satis  est,  risu  diducere  rictum 
Auditoris  (et  est  quaedam  tamen  hie  quoque  virtus) ; 
Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Rldiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.        16 
Illi,  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est. 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  suixt  imitandi,  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  neque  simius  istC) 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  CatuUum. 
*  At,  magnum  fecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis         20 
Miscuit.' — O  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  minim,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit?    *At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Ohio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est.* 
Quum  versus  facias  (te  ipsum  percenter),  an  et  quum 
Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli  ?  26 

Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque  Latini,  . 
Quum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola,  atque 
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Corvinus^  patxiis  intermiscere  petita 

Verba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis  ?  se 

Atque  ego  quum  Graecos  facerem,  natus  mare  citra, 

Versiculos^  vetuit  tali  me  voce  Quirinus, 

Post  mediam  noctem  visus,  quum  somuia  vera : 

'^  In  silvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius^  ac  si 

Magnaa  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas/'  36 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 

Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput ;  haec  ego  ludo. 

Quae  nee  in  aede  sonent  certantia,  judice  Tarpa ; 

Nee  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 

Arguta  meretrice  potes,  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Eludeate  senem^  comis  garrire  Ubellos, 

Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Pollio  regum 

Facta  canity  pede  ter  percusso ;  forte  epos  acer^ 

Ut  nemo^  Varius  ducit ;  moUe  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 

Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  po^siem^ 

Inventore  minor :  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

Haerentem  capiti  multa  cum  laude  coronam* 

At  dixi^  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem       50 

Plura  quidem  toUenda  relinquendis.    Age,  quaeso, 

Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  LuciUus  Acci  ? 

Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores^ 

Quum  de  se  loquitur,  non  ut  majore  reprensis?      55 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes, 

Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 

Yersiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 

MoUius,  ac  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis. 

Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos     60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

Ambustum  propriis.     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  et  urbanus ;  fuerit  limatior  idem,  65 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminia  auctAt^ 

D  % 
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Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille, 
Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  delatus  in  sevum, 
Detereret  sibi  multa ;  recideret  omne,  quod  ultra 
Perfectum  traheretur ;  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 
Ssepe  stilum  vertas,  kerum,  quae  digna  legi  sint^ 
Scripturus ;  neque^  te  ut  miretur  turba,  labores : 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.    An  tua  dement 
Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 

Non  ego :  nam  satis  est^  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut 

audax, 
Contemptis  aliis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 
Men'  moveat  cimex  Pantilius  ?  aut  cruciet,  quod 
VelUcet  absentem  Demetrius  ?  aut  quod  ineptus 
Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ?  so 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 
Valgius,  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus,  atque 
Fuscus ;  et  baec  utinam  Yiscorum  laudet  uterque  ! 
Ambitione  relegata,  te  dicere  possum, 
Pollio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre ;  simulque  85 

Vos,  Bibule  et  Servi ;  simul  his  te,  candide  Furni : 
Complures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
Prudens  praetereo,  quibus  haec,  sunt  qualiacunque, 
Arridere  velim ;  doliturus,  si  placeant  spe 
Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  90 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. — 
I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 


SATIRARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


SATIRA   I. 


Sunt,  quibus  in  Satira  videor  nimis  acer,  et  ultra 
Legem  tendere  opus ;  sine  nervis  altera,  quidquid 
Composui,  pars  esse  putat ;  similesque  meorum 
Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse : — "  TVebati, 
Quid  faciam,  praescribe/*  **  Quiescas.'^   "  Ne  faciam, 

inquis,  5 

Qmnino  versus  ?  *'    "  Aio/'    "  Peream  male,  si  non 
Optimum   erat ;    verum   nequeo  dormire/*    **  T&t 

uncti 
Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 
Irriguumque  mero  sub  uoctem  corpus  habento. 
Aut,  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit,  aude  lo 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 
Praemia  laturus/'     "  Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nee  fnicta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  describit  vulnera  ParthL^'  15 

^^Attamen  et  justum  poteras.et  scribere  fortem: 
Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius.''    ^^  Hand  mihi  deero, 
Quum  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem;. 
Cui  male  si  palpere,  recalcitrat  undique  tutus/'      20 
"  Quanto  rectius  hoc,  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 
Pantolabum  scurram,  Nomentanumque  iLe^o\«sskV 
D  S 
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Quum  sibi  quisque  timety  quamquam  est  intactus^  et 

odit/' 
*^  Quid  faciam  ?  saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 
Accessit  fervor  capitis  numerusque  lucernis.  25 

Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pugnis ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 
Millia.     Me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 
Lucili  ritu,  nostHim  melioris  utroque. 
lUe  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim  30 

Credebat  libris ;  neque,  si  male  cesserat,  unquam 
Decurrens  alio,  ne(]^ue  si  bene :  quo  fit,  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita   senis:   sequor  hunc, — Lucanus  an  Appulus, 

anceps ; 
Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus,  35 
Missus  ad  hoc,  pulsis  (vetus  est  ut  fama)  Sabellis, 
Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis ; 
Sive  quod  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 
Incuteret  violenta :— sed  hie  stilus  baud  petet  ultro 
Quemquam  animantem,  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis 
Vagina  tectus;  quem  cur  destringere  coner  41 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?     O  pater,  et  rex 
Jupiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum. 
Nee  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis !  at  ille. 
Qui  me  commorit — ^melius  non  tangere  !*  clamo —  45 
Flebit,  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe.\ 
Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  urnam ; 
Canidia  Albuti,  quibus  est  inimica,  venenum ; 
Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 
Ut,  quo  quisque  valet,  suspectos  terreat,  utque       so 
Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  coUige  mecum : 
Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit :  unde,  nisi  intus 
Monstratum  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 
Matrem;  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera; — inirum ! 
Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam,  neque  dente  petit 

bos —  65 

Sed  mala  toilet  anum  vitiato  mellecicuta. 
Ne  longum  faciam :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 
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Exspectat;  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 
Dives,  inops ;  Romae,  seu,  Fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul ; 
Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color.*'    "  O  puer,  ut  sis  60 
Vitalis,  metuo ;  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat/'    "  Quid  ?  quum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 
Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet,  introrsum  turpis ;  num  Laelius,  aut  qui     65 
Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen, 
Ingenio  offensi,  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello, 
Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?     Atqui 
Primores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  tributim; 
Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti,  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti.  Quidquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
OfFendet  solido :  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 
Dissentis.''   ^^  Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum ; 
Sed  tamen,  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negoti         so 
Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum : 
Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judiciumque.''    ^^  Esto,  si  quis  mala :  sed  bona  si  qids 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 
Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipse  ?'*  86 

"  Solventur  risu  tabulae ;  tu  misses  abibis.'* 
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Quae  virtus,  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 
(Nee  mens  hie  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 
Rnsticus,  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva) 
Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes, 
Quum  stupet  intimis  acies  fulgoribus^  et  cj^^k^sl        % 
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Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat ; 
Verum  hie  impransi  mecum  disquirite. — *  Cur  hoc?* 
Dicam,  si  potero.    Male  verum  examinat  omnis 
Corruptus  judex.    Leporem.  sectatus,  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel,  si  Romana  fatigat  lo 

Militia  adsuetum  Graecari^  seu  pila  velox, 
Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem, 
Seu  te  discus  agit^  pete  cedentem  aera  disco : — 
Quum  labor  extudmt  fastidia,  siccus^  inanis^ 
Sperne  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno  15 
Ne  biberis  diluta.    Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare;  cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet: — unde  putas^aut 
Qui  partum? — Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas. 
Summa,  sed  in  te  ipso  est.   Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 
Sudando :  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 
Nee  scarus,  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 
Yix  tamen  eripiam,  posito  pavone,  velis  quin 
Hoc  potius,  quam  gallina,  tergere  palatum, 
Corruptus  vanis  rerum ;  quia  veneat  auro  25 

Rara  avis,  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda : 
Tamquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.    Num  vesceris 

ista, 
Quam  laudas,  pluma  ?  cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  ? 
Came  tamen  quamvis  distat  nihil^  hac  magis  illam 
Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  petere  esto :  30 

Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hie  Tiberinus  an  alto 
Captus  hiet, — pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci?     Laudas,  insane,  trilibrem 
Mullum,in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesseest. 
Ducit  te  species,  video ;  quo  pertinet  ergo  36 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Quia  scilicet  illis 
Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus. 
Jejunus  raro  stomachus  vulgaria  temnit. 
"  Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino  39 

Vellem/*  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus. — ^At  vos 
Praesentes, Austri,coquite  horumobsonia!  Quamquam 
Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 
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iEgrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  quum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 

Pauperies  epulis  regum :  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 

Infamis: — quid?  turn  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant? 

Tutus  erat  rhombus,  tutoque  ciconia  nido ; 

Donee  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.    Ergo,  60 

Si  quis  nunc  merges  suaves  edixerit  assos, 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofella 

Judice ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud. 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.    Avidienus,  55 

Cui  Canis,  ex  vero  dictum,  cognomen  adhaeret, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma ; 

Ac,  nisi  mutatum,  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et, 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre  (licebit 

lUe  repotia,  natales,  aliosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  pelebret)  cornu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parous  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur  ?  et  horum 

Utrum  imitabitur  ?    Hac  urget  lupus,  hac  canis  angit. 

Mundus  erit,  qui  non  offendat  sordibus,  atque        65 

In  nei^tram  partem  cultus  miser :  hie  neque  servis, 

Albuti  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit, 

Saevus  erit ;  nee  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius,  unctam 

Convivis  praebebitaquam:  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

AflFerat.     In  primis  valeas  bene :  nam,  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  escae. 

Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum  75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.    Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia?     Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae : 

Alter,  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  ^jc^ 
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Membra  dedit,  ve^etus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 
Hie  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam^ 
Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus^ 
Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  ubive 
Accedent  anni,  et  tractari  moUius  aetas  86 

ImbeciUa  volet*    Tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam, 
Quam  puer  et  validus  pnesumis,  moUitiem^  seu 
Dura  valetudo  incident,  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 
Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabaut,  non  quia  nasus 
Illis  nullus  erat;  sed,  credo,  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  go 
Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius,  quam 
Integrum edaxdominuscoQSumeret.  Hos  utinam  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulissetJ 
Das  aliquid  famse,  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 
Occupet  humanam?     Grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  95 
Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.    Adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  e^enti 
As,  laquei  pretium.    Jure,  inquit,  Trausius  istis 
Jur^atur  verbis :  ego  vectigalia  magna  loo 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.    Ergo, 
Quod  superat,  non  est,  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  divite  ?  quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?  cur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ?  105 

Uni  nimirum  tibi  recte  semper  erunt  res  ? 
O  magnus  postbac  inimicis  risus !     Uterne 
Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?  hie,  qui 
Pluribus  assuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum. 
An  qui,  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri,  no 

In  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 
Quo  magis  his  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellam 
Integris  opibus  novi  non  latins  usum, 
Quam  nunc  accisis.    Videas.metato  in  agello 
Cum  peeore  et  gnatis  fortem  mereede  colonum,     116 
"  Non  ego,**  narrantem,  "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quid(juam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae. 
Ac  mihi,  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes^    . 
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Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 
Vicinus,  bene  erat,  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,         120 
Sed  puUo  atque  haedo :  turn  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  diiplice  ficu. 
Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magistra; 
Ac  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 
Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  125 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus : 
Quantum  hinc  hnminuet?  quanto  aut  ego  parcius,  aut 

vos, 
O  pueri,  nituistis,  ut  hue  novus  incola  venit? 
Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  ilium, 
Nee  me,  nee  quemquam  statuit:  nos  expulit  ille;  130 
Ilium  ant  nequities,  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 
Postremo  expellet  certe  vivacior  haeres. 
Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofellae 
Dictus,  erit  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedet  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes,       135 
Fortiaque  adversis  opgonite  pectora  rebus.*' 
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"  Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 

Iratus  tibi,  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 

Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  fiet?    Ab  ipsis 

Saturnalibus  hue  fugisti:  sobrius  ergo  5 

Die  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  indpe  •  .  •  •    Nil;  est ! 

Culpantur  irustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  Dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis. 

Si  vacuum -tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  10 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro? 

Eupolin,  Archilochum,  conrites  educere  tantos? 

Invidiam  placare  paras  virtute  relicta? 

Contemnere,  miser :  vitanda  est  improba  Siren, 

Desidia ;  aut,  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti^  \^ 
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Ponendum  aequo  animo/^    *^  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deae- 

que, 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore :  sed  unde 
Tarn  bene  me  nosti?''    ^^Postquam  omnis  res  mea 

Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est,  aliena  negotia  euro, 
Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,    20 
Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere. 
Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset : 
Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum : 
Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 
Cum  lucro  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale       25 
Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita.'*     "  Novi, 
Et  morbi  miror  purgatum  te  illius."     "  Atqui 
Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 
Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisve  dolore ;  29 

Ut  lethargicus  hie  quum  fit  pugil,  et  medicum  urgetJ 
"  Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet/^    "  O  bone^ 

ne  te 
Frustrere ;  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes. 
Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam,  35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 
Nam  male  re  gesta,  quum  vellem  mittere  operto 
Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit,  et,  *  Cave  faxis 
Te  quidquam  indignum;  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 
Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

]Primum  nam  inquiram,  quid  sit  furere;  hoc  si  erit  in  te 
Solo,  nil  verbi,  pereas  quin  fortiter,  addam. 
Quem  mala  stultitia,  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 
Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 
Autumat :  haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges,  45 
Excepto  sapiente,  tenet.     Nunc  accipe,  quare 
Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu,  qui  tibi  nomen 
Insano  posuere.     Velut  silvis, — ubi  passim 
Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit,  49 

Ille  sinistrorsum^  hie  dextrorsum  abit— unus  utrique 
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Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus :  hoc  te 
Crede  modo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille, 
Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat.    Est  genus  unum 
Stultitise  nihilum  metuenda  timentis^  ut  ignes^ 
Ut  rupes,  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur :     55 
Alterum^  et  huic  varum^  et  nihilo  sapientius,  ignes 
Per  medios  fluviosque  ruedtis.     Clamet  arnica 
Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor: 
'  Hie  fossa  est  ingens !  hie  ruipes  maxima !  serva  V 
Non  magis  audierit,  ^am  Fufius  ebrius  olim,         60 
Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis*mille  ducentis, 

*  Mater  te  appello/  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 
Errori  similem  cunctcim  insanire  docebo. 
Insamt  veteres  statuas  Damasfippus  emendo. 
Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor? — Esto.       65 
Accipe,  quod  nunquam  I'eddas  mihi,  si  tibi  didam, 
Tune  insanus  eris,  si  acceperis  ?  an  magis  excors 
Rejecta  praeda,  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert? — 

*  Scribe  decem  a  Nerio :  noii  est  satis :  adde  C!icutee 
Nodosi  tabulas  centum ;  mille  adde  catenas :  70 
Effugiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 
Quum  rapies  in  jus,  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum,  6t,  quum  yo\^, 

arbor/ 
Si  male  rem  gerere,  insani  est ;  contra  bene,  sani ; 
Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  (mihi  crede)  Perilli,    fs 
Dictantis,  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 
Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore, 
Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione, 
Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  hue  propius  me^        8C 
Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite. 
Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris : 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omn^m. 
Haeredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro: 
Ni  sic  fecissent,  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria,  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Aiti, 
Frumenti  quantum,  metit  Africa*    Sive  ego  iQ»x»?f^^ 

PART   II.  ^ 
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Seu  recte  hoc  volui ;  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.     Credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 
Sensit,  quum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo    90 
Haeredes  voluit?     Quoad  vixit,  credidit  ingens 
Pauperiem  vitium,  et  cavit  nihil  acrius ;  ut,  si 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset, 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res^ 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris      95 
Divitiis  parent ;  quas  qui  construxerit,  ule 
Clarus  erit,  fortis,  Justus.     Sapiensne?     Etiam,  et 

rex, 
fit  quidquid  volet.     Hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratum^ 
Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     ^  Quid  simile  isti 
Graecus  Aristippus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum    100 
In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  segues,     titer  est  insanior  horum  V 
Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 
Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unum^ 
Nee  studio  citharae,  nee  Musae  deditus  uUi ;  105 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor ;  nautica  vela 
Aversus  mercaturis ;  delirus  et  amens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis, 
Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  neseius  uti 
Compositis,  metuensque  velut  contingere sacrum?  no 
Si  quis  ad  ingentem  6*umenti  semper  acervum 
Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste ;  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parous  vescatur  amaris  : 
Si,  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falerni  115 

Mille  cadis — nihil  est — ter  centum  millibus,  acre 
Potet  acetum :  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet  unde- 
Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 
Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epulae^  putrescat  in  area : 
Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 
Filius,  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  haeres, 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  ne  tibi  desit  ? 
Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum^ 
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Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?     Quare, 
Si  quidvis  satis  est,  peijuras^  surripis,  aufers 
Undique?  tun'  sanus?     Populum  si  caedere  saxis 
Incipias,  servosque,  tuo  quos  aere  pararis, 
Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellse :         130 
Quum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis,  matremque  veneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es?     Quid  enim?    Neque  tu  hoc 

facis  Argis, 
Nee  ferro  ut  demens  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 
Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Furiis,  quam  135 
In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 
Quin,  ex  quo  habitus  male  tutse  mentis  Oreste^ 
Nil  sane  fecit,  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis ; 
Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem  est 
Electram ;  tantum  male  dicit  utrique,  vocando       140 
Hanc  Furiam,hunc  aliud^jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 
Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 
Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestis, 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  haeres  145 
Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 
Curreret.    Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 
Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque 
EjBTundi  saccos  nummorum ;  accedere  plures  149 

Ad  numerandum :  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud, 
*  Ni  tua  custodis,  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  haeres.' 
'Men*  vivo?'    *Ut  vivas  igitur,  vigila:    hoc  age.' 

'Quid  vis?' 
'Deficient  inopem  venae  te,  ni  cibus  atque 
Ingens  accedit  stomacfao  fultura  ruenti. 
Tu  cessas?  agedum,  sume  hocptisanarium  oryzae.'  155 
'Quanti  emptae?'    'Parvo.'    'Quanti  ergo?'    'Oc- 

tussibus.'    '  Eheu ! 
Quid  refert,  morbo,  an  furtis  pereamve  rapinis  ?'    > 
Quisnam    igitur  sanu^s?     Qui  non  stultus.     Quid 

avarus? 
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Stultus  et  insanua.    Quid  ?  si  quia  non  sit  avams^ 

Continuo  sanus  ?    Minime.    Cur^  Stoice  ?  Dicam* 

Non  est  cardiacus  (Craterum  dixisse  putato)  16I 

Hie  seger:  recte  est  igitur^  sui^tque?     Negabit; 

Quod  latus  aut  renea  morbo  tententur  acuto. 

Non  est  perjurus,  neque  sordidus; — immolet  aequisifit 

Hie  porcum  Laribus^— verum  ambitiosus  et  audax ; — • 

Nayiget  Anticyram  ;•  quid  enim  differty  barathrone 

Dones^  quidquid  babes ;  an  nunquam  utare  puratis  ? 

Servius  Oppidius  Canuai  daa  praedia^  dives 

Antique  censu,  natis  divisse  duobua 

Fertur,  et  baec  moiiens.pueris  dixisse  vocatis         170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  tales,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu.  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi ; 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscendere  tristemx 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  veaania  discors ; 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Gicatam*  it5* 

Quare  per  dives  eratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave,  ne  minuas ;  tu,  ne  migus  facias  id. 

Quod  satis  esse  piitat  pater,  et  natura  coercet^ 

Praeterea,  ne  vos  titiHet  gloria,  jure- 

Jurande  obstringam  ambo :  uter  ^dilis,  fueritve    isa 

Yestrum  praetor,  is  intestahilis  et  sacereste. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere,  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  nudus.nummis^  insane,  patemia ; 

Scilicet,  ut  plausus,  quoa  fert  Agrippa,  feras  tu,     185 

Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  ioutata  leanem. 

'Ne  quis  bumasse  vdk  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur?' 

*  Rex  sum/  '  Nil  ultra  quaere  plebeius.'  *  Et  aequam 

Rem  imperito :  ac,  si  cui  videor  non  Justus,  inuUo 

Dicere,  quod  sentis,  permitted    '  Maxime  regum,  1^ 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  reducere  Troja ! 

'Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respendere  licebit?* 

'  Censule/    '  Cur  Ajax  heros  ab  Achille  secundus 

Putresciti  totie^  servatis  clarus  Achivis?  194 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato^ 

Per  quern  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  ?* 
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*  Mille  ovium  Insanus  morti  dedit,  inclytum  Ulixen 
Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  damans/ 
^  Tu  quum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 
Ante  aras,  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 
Rectum  animi  servaa  ?'   '  Quorsum  ?'   'Insanus  quid 

enim  Ajax 
Fecit,  quum  stravit  ferro  pecus — abstinuit  vim 
Uxore  et  gnato  ?    Mala  multa  precatus  Atridis, 
Non  ille  aut  Teucrum,  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen.' 
*Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  in  litore  naves  206 
Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos.' — 
^  Nempe  tuo,  furiose.*     *  Meo,  sed  non  furiosus.' 
Qui  species  alias  veri  scelerisque  tumultu 
Permixtas  capiet,  commotus  habebitur ;  atque, 
Stultitiane  erret,  nihilum  distabit,  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  quum  immeritos  occidit,  desipit,  agnos  ? 
Quum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 
Stas  animo  ?  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  quum  tumidum 

est,  cor? 
Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 
Huic  vestem  ut  gnatae  paret,  ancillas  paret,  aurum,  215 
Rufam  aut  Pusillam  lappellet,  fortique  marito 
Destinet  uxorem ;  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 
Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. — 
Quid  ?  si  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna. 
Integer  est  animi?   Ne  dixeris.    Ergo,  ubi  prava  220 
Stultitia,  hie  est  summa  insania :  qui  sceleratus, 
Et  furiosus  erit ;  quern  cepit  vitrea  fama, 
Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 
Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum : 
Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  225 

Hie  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 
Edicit  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici. 
Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Yelabro  omne  macellum. 
Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?    Venere  fire- 

quentes.  230 

Verba  facit  leno :  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horuia 
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Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum,  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel 

eras. 
Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  xesponderit  aequus  : 
<In  nlve  Lucam^.dormis  ocreatus,  ut  aprum 
Cosnem  ego;  tu pisces  hiberno  ex  aequore  verris.  23$ 
Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam :  aufer : 
Sume  tibi  decies;  tibi  tantumdem;  tibi  triplex/. 
Filius  iEsopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 
Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet,  aceto 
Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qui  sanipr  ac  si  24O 

lUud  idem  in  rapidum  fluman  jaceretve  cloacam? 
Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  ,nobile  fratrum, 
Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum, 
Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas^  244 

Quorsum  abeant?    Sanin^  creta  an  carbone  notandi? 
iEdificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa. 
Si  quern  delectet  barbatum,  amentia  verset* 
Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare, 
Nee  quidquam  diiferre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus  250 
Quale  prius  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 
SoUicitui^  plores,  quaero  faciasne  quod  olim 
Mutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  coUo  furtim  ca^psisse  coroiias  255 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptu9  voce  magistri? 
Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 
Sume,  catelle!  negat;  si  non>d^s>  optet ;  amator 
ExclusuS:  qui  dis,tat,.  agit  ubi  sepuni^  eat  an  non. 
Quo  rediturus  erat  nonarcessitus,  et  haeret  2(k> 

Invisi^  foribus  ?    *  Nee  nunc  cum  me  vocat  ultro  ^ 
Accedam  ?  an  pptius  mediter  finir^  dolores  ? 
Exclusit;  revocat:  redeam?   Non  si  obsecret/   Eece 
Servus  non  paulp  sapientiors  ^  O  ^^re,  quae  res    264 
Nee  modum  habet  neque  consilium,  ratiane  modoque 
Tractari  non  vult/   In  amore  }i«q  sunt  mala,  bellum. 
Pax  rursum:  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  properitui 
Mobilia  et  caec^  fluitaintia  sortie  laboret 
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Reddere  certa  sibi,  nihiio  plus  explicet  ac  si 
Insanire  paret  certa  rattone  modoque.  3^0 

Quid^cum  Picenis.^xcerpeos  semina  pomis 
Gaudes  si  cameram  percosti  forte,  penes  te  es? 
Quid,  cum  balba  fens  annoso  verba  pakito, 
iEdificante  casasqui  sanior?    Adde  cruorem 
Stultitiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo,  in^ 

quam,  275 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se, 
Cerritus  fuit^  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 
Absolves  hominem  et  scekris  damnabis  eundem, 
Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ? 
Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus  2S& 

Lautis  mane  senex  manibuacurrebait  et,  ^  Unum — 
Quid  tarn  magnum  ?'   addens — ,  *  unum  me .  surpite 

morti, 
Dis  etenim  fadle  estP  orabat;  sanus  utrisque 
Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus, 
Exciperet  dominus  cum    venderet.      Hoc    quoqne 

vulgus  2SS: 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 
^Jupiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 
(Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  Cubaiatis^) 
Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reliquerit,  ill6 
Mane  die,  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia,  nudus  290 

In  Tiberi  stabit/     Casus  medicusve.Ievarit 
iEgrum  ex  praecipiti  mater  deltra*  necabit 
In  gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reducet; 
Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?    Timore  deorum« 
Haec  mihi  Stertiniiis^  sapientum  ootavus,  amioo     2d& 
Arma  dedit,  ppathae  iie<compeUar'er  inuUus. 
Dixerit  insanumrqui  me,  totidem  audiet;  atque 
Respicere  igooto  disocit  peodentia  teiego/^ 
"  Stoice, — post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris — 
Qua  me  stultitia  ^(qucMuam  non  est  genus  unum)   300»: 
Insanire  putas?  egQ  nam  videor  mihi  sanus.'^ 
^'  Quid?  caput  absoifisummanibus  quum  portat  Agaie 
Ghoiati  infeUqis,  sibi. tuQi.  furio«a  vi<ktur  ?^^ 
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^^  Stultum  me  fateor  (liceat  concedere  veris)  304 

Atque  etiam  insanum ;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 
iEgrotare  putes  animi  vitio  ?"  '^Accipe:  primum 
iEdificas,  hoc  est,  loogos  imitaris,  ab  imo 
Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis ;  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis 
Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ?    310 
Aji^  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas^  te  quoque  verum 

est, — 
Tantum  dissimilem,  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 
Absentia  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 
Unus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens 
Bellua  cognates  eliserit :  ilia  rogare,  315 

^  Quantane  ?   num  tantum  (sufflans  se)  magna  fuis- 

set?' 
'  Major  dimidio.'  ^  Num  tanto  V   Quum  magis  atque 
Se  magis  inflaret ;  ^  non,  si  te  ruperis/  inquit, 
^  Par  eris/     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago. 
Adde  poemata  nunc  (hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino) ;  320 
Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit,  sanus  facis  et  tu. 
Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem:'*  —  "Jam  desine*^ — 

^*  cultum 
Major6m  censu :" — "  Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te  : 
O  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori.^' 
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'*Unde,  et  quo  Catius?'^ — ^*^Non  est  mihi  tempus' 

aventi 
Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincant 
Pythagoran,  Anytique  reum,  doctumque  Platona.*^ 
**  Peccatum  fateor,  quum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 
Interpellarim :  'sed  des  veniam  bonus,  oro.  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid,  repetes  mox ; 
Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque.** 
"  Quin  id  erat  curae,  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 
Utpote  res  tenues,  tenui  sermone  peractas/'  9 

"Ede  hominis  nomen,  simul  et^  Romanus  an  hospes.^^ 
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^^  Ipsa  memor  pcaecepta  oanam ;  celabitur  auctop/'-^ 

'  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento^ 

TJt  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis^ 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitelltim. 

Caule  suburbano,  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris^  15 

Dulcior ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes^ 

Ne  gallina  malum  responaet  dura  palato^ 

Doctus  eris  vivam  musto  mersare  Falerno ; 

Hoc  teneram  faciet.     Pratenmbus  optima  fungis     20 

Natura  est :  aliis  male  creditur,     Ille  salubres 

iEstates  peraget^  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 

Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno^ 

Mendose ;  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  26 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet :  leni  praecordia  mulso 

Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  ccmchss/ 

Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubnea  nascentes  implent  eonchylia  lunae ;  SO 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosee  fertile  testae. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris : 

Ostrea  Circeiis^  Miseno  oriuntur  echini ; 

Pectinibus  patulia  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum^ 

Nee  sibi  ccenarum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem,      36 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nee  satis  est,  cara  pisces  averrere  mensa, 

Ignarum^  quibus  est  jus  aptius,  et. quibus  as8i» 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas^  4^ 

Curvat  aper  lances  camem  Vitantis  inertem : 

Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  ^undine  pingudm 

Yinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporia  sapiens  seetabitur  armos# 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas^      46 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quassita  palatum^ 

Sunt;  quorum  ingenium  nora  tantum  crustute  promit. 

Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  cocuNxmere  cusas&\ 
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Ut  si  quia  solum  hoc,  mala  ne  sint  vina,  laboret, 

Quali  perfimdat  pisces  securus  olivo.  50 

Massica  si  coelo  supponas  vina  sereno, 

Noctuma,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  ilia 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falerna  55 

Vina,  columbino  Umum  bene  colligit  ovo ; 

Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 

Potorem  cochlea ;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho :  pema  magis  ac  magis  hillis  60 

Fla^tat  immorsus  refici ;  quin  omnia  malit, 

Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 

Est  operas  pretium  duplicis  pernoscere  juris 

Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit,  65 

Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

Hoc  ubi  coniusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis, 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baccj  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo ;  70 

Nam  facie  praestant.    Venucula  convenit  oUis ; 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 

Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  allec. 

Primus  et  invenior  piper  album,  cum  sale  nigro 

Incretum,  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  75 

Immaixe  est  vitium,  dare  millia  terna  macello, 

Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 

Tractavit  calicem  manibus,  dum  furta  ligurrit ; 

Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  so 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe,  quantus 

Consistit  sumptus  ?  neglectis,  flagitium  ingens. 

Ten'  lapides  varies  lutulenta  radere  palma, 

Et  Tynas  dare  circum  illota  toralia  vestes, 

Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumptumque  minorem         85 

HsdC  habeant,  tanto  reprendi  justius  illis, 
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Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ?^ — 
**  Docte  Cati;  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 
Ducere  me  auditum,  perges  quocunque^  memento. 
Nam  quamvis  referas  memori  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 
Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris:  adde 
Vultum  habitumque  hominis ;  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 
Non  magni  pendis,  quia  contigit :  at  mihi  cura 
Non  mediocris  inest^  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 
Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  prsecepta  beatae.**  95 


SATIRA   V. 

^'  Hoc  quoque^  Tiresia,  prseter  narrata^  petenti 
Responde :  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Artious  atque  modis. — Quid  rides  ?^*   "  Jamne  dolose 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi,  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ?'*     *'  O  nulli  quidquam  mentite^  vides  ut  5 
Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam^  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est,  aut  pecus ;  atqui 
Et  genus,  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est.'^ 
^^  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres^ 
Accipe  qua  ratione  queds  ditescere. — Turdus,      *    10 
Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc. 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet,  domino  sene ;  dtilcia  poma, 
Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores. 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives ; 
Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus      15 
Sanguine  fratemo,  fugitivus ;  ne  tamen  illi 
Tu  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses.** 
"  Utne  tegam  spurco  bamae  latus?  baud  ita  Trojae 
Me  gessi,  certans  semper  melioribus.**    ^^  Ergo       19 
Pauper  eris/*   "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo : 
Et  quondam  majora  tuli.    Tu  protinus,  unde 
Divitias  aerisque  ruam,  die  augur,  ficervos/* 
^*  Dixi  equidem,  et  dico.     Captes  astutus  ubique 
Testamenta  senum :  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 
Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  26 

Aut  spem  deponas^  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. — 
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Magna  minoire  foro  si  res  certabitor  dim, 

Yivet  uter  locuples  sine  gnatis — improbns,  nltro 

Qui  meliorem  audax  vooet  in  jus — illius  esto 

Defensor :  fisuna  civem  camsaqne  priorem  so 

Sperne,  domi  si  gnatm  erit  fecundave  conjux. 

'Quinte/  puta,  aut  'Pabli  (gandent  pnenomine  moUes 

Auriculse),  tibi  me  virtns  tua  fecit  amicum : 

Jus  anceps  novi,  causas  defendere  possum : 

Eripiet  quhris  ocukw  diius  mihi,  quam  te  35 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet :  haec  mea  ciura  est, 

Ne  quid  tu  perdas,  neu  sis  jocus/     Ire  domum  atque 

Pellicuiam  curare  jube :  fi  cognitor  ipse. 

Persta,  atque  obdura,  sen  nibra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas ;  sea  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

'  Nonne  videa  (aliquis  cubito^stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet),  ut  patiens !  iit  amicis  aptus !  ut  acer !' 

Plures  adnabunt  thunni,  et  cetaria  crescent* 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  manifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  officiosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Haeres,  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oreo,  • 

In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit.—  60 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 

Abnuere,  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento : 

Sic  tamen,  ut  limis  rapias,  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus,  multisne  cohaeres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  65 

Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano/^ 

**Num  furis?  an  prudens  ludis  me,  obscura  canendo  ?*' 

^^O  Laertiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo/^  60 

'^  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede.'^ 

'^Tempore,  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  JSnea,  tellure  marique 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 
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Pilla  Nasicae,  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  65 

Turn  gener  hoc  faciet :  tabulas  socero  dabit^  atque 
Ut  legat;  orabit :  multum  Nasica  negatas 
Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget ;  invenietque 
Nil  sibi  legatum,  praeter  plorare,  suisque. — 
lUud  ad  haec  jubeo :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 
Accedas  socius :  laudes^  lauderis  ut  absens. 
Me  sene  quod,  dicam,  factum  est:  Anus  improba 

Thebis 
Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata ;  cadaver 
Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  hseres :        75 
Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo. 
Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito  : 
Neu  desis  operae,  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 
DifHcilem  et  morosum  ofTendes  garrulus.     Ultro 
Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus,  atque  so 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti : 
Obsequio  grassare :  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 
Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput :  extrahe  turba 
Oppositis  humeris :  aurem  substriiige  loquaci : 
Importunus  amat  laudari :  donee,  ^  Ohe  jam  l^        85 
Ad  coelum  manibus  sublatis,  dixerit,  urge,  et 
Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 
Quum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit, 
Et  certum  vigilans,  Quart^e  eato  partis  Ulixes, 
Audieris,  h€Bres :  ^  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis  90 

Nusquam  est !  unde  mihi  tam  fortem,  tamque  fide- 

lem  !'— 
Sparge  subinde:    et,  si  paulum  potes  illacrimare; 

est 
Gaudia  prodentem  vultum  celare.     Sepulcrum, 
Permissum  arbitrio,  sine  sordibus  exstrue :  funus 
Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis  95 

Forte  cohaeredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 
Dic^  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 
Emptor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere. — Sed  me 
Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina :  vive,  valeque. 

PART   II.  Y 
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8ATIRA   VI. 

Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modfis  agri  non  ita  magnus, 

Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons^ 

Et  paullum  silvae  super  his  foret.    Auctius  atque 

Dt  melius  fecere.     Bene  est !  nihil  amplius  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  hsec  mihi  nranera  faxis*    5 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 

Nee  sum  facturus  yitio  culpave  minorem ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horum, '  O  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum ! 

O  si  umam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi,  lo 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum, 

Ilium  ipsum  mercatus,  aravit,  dives  amico 

Hercule  ;*  si,  quod  adest,  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te 

oro, 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias,  et  cetera,  praeter 
Ingenium,  utque  soles,  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 
Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi. 
Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri  ? 
Nee  mala  me  ambitio  perdit,  nee  plumbeus  Auster 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 
Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis,  20 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  sic  r^s  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium. — Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis ;  "  Eia, 
Ne  pnor  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge/* 
Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras,  seu  bruma  nivalem  26 

Interi'ore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est. 
Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit,  clare  certumque  locuto, 
Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis : 
'Quid  tibi  vis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis?  (improbus 

urget 
Iratis  precibus)  tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  30 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras.' 
Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est,  non  mentiar.    At  simul  atras 
Ventum  est  Esquilias,  aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput  et  circa^saliunt  latus. — <  Ante  secundam 
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Roscius  orabat^  sibi  adesaes  ad  Puteal  cras.^ —        35 

*  De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  Quinte^  reverti.' — 

^  Imprimat  his,  cura,  Maecenas  signa  tabellia.^ 

Dixeris,  *  Experiar :'  *  Si  vis,  potes/  addit  et  instat. — 

Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus,  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  ccepit  habere  suorum 

In  numero,  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 

Vellet  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 

Hoc  genus:  ^Hora  quota  est? — ^Threx  est  Oallina 

Syro  par?— ' 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent :' —    45 
Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae.     Noster  ludos  spectaverat  una, 
Luserat  in  campo ;  *  Fortunae  filius  !*  omnes. — 
Fri^dus  a  Rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor ;         50 
Quicunque  obvius  est,  me  consulit :  ^  O  bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet), 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti?'     *Nil  equidem.*     *Ut  tu 
Semper  ens  derisor!*    *At  omnes  Di  exagitent  me. 
Si  quidquam/    ^  Quid  ?  militibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Praedia  Caesar,  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus"?'  56 

Jurantem  me  scire  nihil,  mirantur  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silentL 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux,  non  sine  votis :         ^ 
O  rus,  quando  e^o  te  adspiciam?  quandoque  licebit,  60 
Nunc  veterum  hbris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 
O  quando  faba  Pythagoras  cognata,  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 
O  noctes  coenaeque  deiim,  quibus  ipse  meique         65 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor,  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva  solutus 
Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  apria  fortis 
Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetiua.    Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
F  2 
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Nec,  male  necne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed,  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines,  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos ;     75 
Et  quae  sit  natura  boni,  summumque  quid  ejus. 
Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 
Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  Olim 
Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur        80 
Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum ; 
Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  arctum 
Solveret  hospitiis  animum.    Quid  multa?  neque  ille 
Sepositi  ciceris  nee  longse  invidit  avenae, 
Andum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  85 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  ccena 
Vincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo : 
Quum  pater  ipse  domus  pdea  porrectus  in  homa 
Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 
Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc,  ^  Quid  te  juvat/  inquit, 
'  amice,  90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 
Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 
Carpe  viato,  mihi  crede,  comes ;  terrestria  quando 
Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  uUa  est 
Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga ;  quo,  bone,  circa,    95 
Bum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus ; 
Vive  memor,  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.*     Haec  ubi  dicta 
Agrestem  pepulere,  domo  levis  exsilit;  inde 
Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 
Moenia  noctumi  subrepere.    Jamque  tenebat        100 
Nox  medium  coeli  spatium,  quum  ponit  uterque 
In  locuplete  domo  vestigia;  rubro  ubi  cocco 
Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 
Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena. 
Quae  procul  exstructis  inerant  hestema  ^anistris.   105 
Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 
Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes, 
Continuatque  dapes,  nee  non  vemiliter  ipsis 
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Fungitur  officiis,  pnelambens  omne  quod  affert 
Ille  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte,  bonisque  no 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam ;  quum  subito  ingens 
Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 
Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 
Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis  , 
Personuit  canibus.  Turn  rusticus,  ^  Haud  mihi  vita  1 15 
Est^pus  hac/  ait,  *et  valeas:^  *me  silva  cavusque 
Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervo/ 
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^^  Jamdudum  ausculto,  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Pauca,  reformido/*     **  Davusne  ?''    "  Ita.    Davus, 

amicum 
Mancipiuin  domino,  et  frugi,  quod  sit  satis ;  hoc  est, 
Ut  vitale  putes/'    "Age,  Ubertate  Decembri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere :  narra/^  5 

'^  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et  urget 
Propositum :  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capess^is, 
Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Ssepe  notatus 
Cum  tribus  annellis,  modo  laeva  Prisons  inani, 
Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  boras;  lo 

iEdibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 
Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste : 
Jam  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctus  Athenis 
Vivere ;  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis* 
Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra       15 
Contudit  articulos^  qui  pro  se  tolleret  atque 
Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diuma 
Conductum  pavit:  quanto  constantior  idem 
In  vitiis,. tanto  levins  miser  ac  prior  illo, 
Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat.'^  20 

^^  Ndn  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 
Furcifer?*^    "Ad  te,  inquam/^    "Quo  pacto,  pes- 

sime  ?*'    **  Laudas 
Fortimam^  et  mores  antiquse  plebis^  et  idem, 
F  8 
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Si  quia  ad  ilia  Deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses : 
Aut  quia  non  sentis,  quod  clamas,  rectius  esse^        25 
Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres, 
Nequidquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas.;  absentem  rusticus  Urbem 
Tollis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 
Ad  coenam,  laudas  securum  olus;  ac,  velut  usquam  so 
Vinctus  eas^  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque^ 
Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.    Jusserit  ad  se 
Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 
Convivam :  ^  Nemon'  oleum  fert  ocius  ?  ecquis 
Audit  ?^  cum  magno  blateras  clamore,  furisque.      35 
MulviuSj  et  scurrae,  tibi  non  referenda  precati^ 
Discedunt.    '  Etenim^  fateor  me/  dixerit  ille, 
*  Duci  ventre  levem,  nasum  nidore  supinor^ 
Imbecillus^  iners,  si  quid  vis,  adde^  popino : 
Tu,  quum  sis,  quod  ego,  et  fortassis  nequior^  ultro  40 
Insectere,  velut  melior  ?  verbisque  decoris 
Obvolvas  vitium  ?^     Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 
Quingentis  empto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?    Aufer 
Me  vultu  terrere ;  manum,  stomachumque  teneto, 
Dum  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  45 

'  Non  sum  mcechus/  ais ;  neque  ego  hercule  fur,  ubi 

vasa 
Praetereo  sapiens  argentea :  toUe  periclum, 
Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 
Tune  mihi  dominus,  rerum  imperils,  hominumque. 
Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque   50 
Imposita  baud  unquam  misera  formidine  privet  ? 
Adde  super  dictis,  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam, 
Sive  vicarius  est,  qui  servo  paret  (uti  mos 
Vester  ait)  seu  conservus:  tibi  quid  sum  ego?  nempe 
Tu,  mihi  qui  imperitas,  aliis  servis  miser;  atque      55 
Duceris,  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 
Quisnam  igitur  liber?     Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus; 
Quem  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula 

terrent ; 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
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Fortis ;  et  in  Be  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus,    60 
Extern!  ne  quid  valeat  per  laeve  morari. 
In  quern  manca  ruit  semper  Fortuna.     Potesne 
Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere?    Quinque  talenta 
Poscit  te  mulier ;  vexat,  foribusque  repulsum 
Perfundit  gelida ;  rursus  vocat ;  eripe  turpi  65 

CoUa  jugo :  ^  Liber,  liber  sum/  die  age  :  non  quis: 
Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis,  et  acres 
Subjectat  lasso  stimulos,  versatque  negantem. 
Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  69 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  quum  Fulvi  Rutubseque, 
Aut  Pacideiani  contento  poplite  miror 
Proelia,  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone ;  velut  si 
Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri?     Nequam,  et  cessator  Davus;  at  ipse 
Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis.  75 

Nil  ego,  si  ducor  libo  fumante ;  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis  ? 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  perniciosius  est  cur? 
Tergo  plector  enim.     Qui  tu  impunitior  ilia. 
Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt,  obsonia  captas  ?  8d 

Nempe  inamarescunt  epulse  sine  fine  petitse, 
Illusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
Corpus.    An  hie  peccat,  sub  noctem  qiii  puer  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigili  ?  qui  praedia  vendit, 
Nil  servile,  gulae  parens,  habet  ?   Adde,  quod  idem  85 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes ;  non  otia  recte 
Ponere :  teque  ipsum  vitas,  fugitivus  et  erro. 
Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam : 
Frustra ;  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fuga- 

cem.'*  89 

"  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?''    "  Quorsum  est  opus  ?" 

"  Unde  sagittas  ?'* 
"  Aut  insanit    homo,  aut  versus    facit.*'     *^  Ocius 

hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino." 
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SATIRA   VIII, 

^^  Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  coena  beati  ? 
Nam  mihi  quasrenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die/'    ^^  Sic,  ut  mihi  nunquam 
In  vita  fuerit  melius/'    "  Da,  si  grave  non  est, 
Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca.''  5 

'^  lu  primis  Lucanus  aper  (leni  fuit  Austro 
Captus,  ut  aiebat  coense  pater) ;  acria  circum 
Bapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Porvellunt  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  faecula  Coa. 
His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acer&am  10 

Oausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 
Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile,  quodque 
Posset  coenantes  oflfendere ;  ut  Attica  virgo 
Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes, 
Csecuba  viua  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  maris  expers.     15 
Hie  hems :  ^  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 
Te  ma^s  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque/ 
^^  Divitias  miseras !  Sed  quts  coenantibus  una, 
Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro/' 
"  Summus  «go,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus^  et 
infra,  20 

Si  memini,  Varius ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infria, 
Ridiculus  totas  simul  obsorbere  placentas. 
Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui,  si  quid  forte  lateret,         25 
Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 
Nos,  inquam,  coenamus  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 
Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succum, 
Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  quum  passeris  assi  et 
Ingustata  mihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi.  30 

Post  hoc  me  docuit,  melimela  rubere  minorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta :  quid  hoc  intersit,  ab  ipso 
Audieris  melius.    Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 
^Nos,  nisi  damnose  bibimus,  moriemur  inulti; 
Et  codices  poscit  majores.'    Vertere  pallor  35 
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Turn  parochi  faciem,  nil  sic  metuentis,  ut  acres 

Potores,  vel  qupd  male  dicunt  liberius,  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 

Invertunt  AUifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus ;  imi  40 

Convivse  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

Adfertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus :  ^  Haec  gravida, 

inquit, 
Capta  est,  deterior  post  partum  came  futura. 
His  mistum  jus  est :  oleo,  quod  prima  Venafri        45 
Pressit  cella ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 
Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 
Dum  coquitur  (cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 
Hoc  magis  uUum  aliud),  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 
Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  50 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 
Monstravi  incoquere,  illotos  Curtillus  echinos, 
Ut  melius  muria,  quam  testa  marina  remittit.* 
Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 
In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  .      55 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 
Nos  majus  veriti,  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 
Sensimus,  erigimur.     Rufiis,  posito  capite,  ut  &i 
Filius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.    Quis  esset 
Finis,  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  6o 

ToUeret :  *  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 
Te  deus  ?     Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 
Humanis !'    Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 
Vix  poterat.    Balatro,  suspendens  omnia  naso, 
*  Haec  est  conditio  vivendi/  aiebat ;  *  eoque  65 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 
Tene,  ut  ego  acci{)iar  laute,  torquerier  omhi 
SoUicitudine  districtum !  ne  panis  adustus, — 
Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur, — ut  omnes 
Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  70 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si, 
Ut  modo;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  firangat  agaso. 
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Sed  comrhratoris,  uti  ducis,  iDgenium  res 
Advenae  nudare  solent^  celare  secundae. 
Nasidienus  ad  haec :  '  TilM  Di,  quaecunque  preceris,  75 
Commoda  dent;  ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis !' 
£t  soleas  poscit.    Turn  in  lecto  quoque  videres 
Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros.^' 
^'NuUos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  ilia 
Redde,  age,  quae  deinceps  risistL'^    Vibidius  dum  so 
Quaerit  de  pueris,  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena. 
Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dentur  pocula ;  dumque 
Ridetur  fictis  remm,  Balatrone  secundo ; 
Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 
Emendaturus  fortunam ;  deinde  secuti  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  ma^o  discerpta  ferentes 
Membra  gruis,  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre ; 
Pin^uibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae ; 
Et  leponim  avulsos,  ut  multo  suavius,  armos, 
Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit;  turn  pectore  adusto  90 
Vidimus  et  morulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbes ; 
Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 
Naturas  dominus ;  quern  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 
Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 
Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris. 
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EPISTOLA    I. — AD   M^CENATElf. 

Prima  dicte  mihi,  8umma  dicende  Camcena, 
Spectatum  satis^  et  donatum  jam  rude,  quseris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo : 
Non  eadem  est  setas,  non  mens«    Veianius,  annis 
Herculis  ad  postern  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro,  5 

Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  mihi,  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem: 
^  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat.' 
Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono :         lo 
Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnia  in 

hoc  sum : 
Condo  et  compono,  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 
Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter : 
NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 
Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempestas^  deferor  hospes.    15 
Nunc  agilis  fio,  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles : 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  prsecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Restate  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam    solerque  ele- 

mentis :  *^ 
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Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus^ 
Non  tamen  idcirco,  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 
Nee,  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis, 
Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 
Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra.         25 
Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus : 
Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem. 
Laudis  amore  tumes  ?  sunt  certa  piacula,  quae  te 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello.  30 

Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 
Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 
Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem. 
Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima 
Stultitia  caruisse.    Vides,  quae  maxima  credis         35 
Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum,  turpemque  repulsam, 
Quanto  devites  animi  capitisque  labore : 
Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos, 
Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes : 
Ne  cures  ea,  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas,  40 

Discere  et  audire  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 
Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 
Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes, 
Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae? 
Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum.  45 

^  O  cives,  cives !  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est. 
Virtus  post  nummos !'  haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Prodocet ;  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 
Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores,  et  lingua  fidesque,       50 
Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desunt : 
Plebs  eris : — at  pueri  ludentes,  ^  Rex  eris,'  aiunt, 
*  Si  recte  facies.*     Hie  murus  aeneus  esto, 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 
Roscia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorum  est         5^ 
Nenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 
Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis  ? 
lane  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui  rem  facias,  rem, 
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— Si  possis,  recte,  si  non,  quocunque  modo  rem, — 
Ut  propius  species  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi ;  60 

An,  qui  Fortunae  te  responsare  superbae 
Liberum  et  erectum  pra^sens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 
Quodsi  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur 
Non,  ut  porticibus,  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 
Nee  sequar,  aut  fugiam,  quae  diligit  ipse,  vel  edit :  65 . 
Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 
Respondit,  referam :  '  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum.* 
Bellua  multorum  es  capitum :  nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut 

quern  ? 
Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica :  sunt,  qui  70 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 
Excipiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant : 
Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum 
Esto,  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri; 
Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  ?       75 
*  NuUus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amcenis/ 
Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 
Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido 
Fecerit  auspicium,  eras  ferramenta  Teanum 
Tolletis,  fabri.     Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est :  80 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 
Si  non  est,  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 
Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 
Quid  pauper  ?     Ride :  mutat  coenacula,  lectos. 
Balnea,  tonsores :  conducto  navigio  aeque  85 

Nauseat,  ac  locuples,  quern  ducit  priva  triremis. 
Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurro,  rides :  si  forte  subucula  pexae 
Trita  subest  tunicae,  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides :  quid,  mea  quum  pugnat  sententia  secum  ?  90 
Quod  petiit,  spemit;  repetit,  quod  nuper  omisit? 
^stuat,  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto  ? 
Diruit,  aediBcat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 
Insanire  putas  soUemnia  me,  neque  rides, 
Nee  medici  credis,  nee  curatoris  egere  95 

PART   II.  ^ 
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A  praetore  dati,  renim  ttitela  mearum 

Quum  sis,  et  prave  sectutn  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  peadeatis,  te  respicientis  amici ! 

Ad  summam,  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives. 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ;      loo 

Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta  est. 


EPISTOLA    II. — AD'  LOLLIUM. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid 

non, 
Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 
Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet,  audi. —        5 
Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collisa  duello, 
Stultorum  regiim  et  populorum  continet  asstus. 
Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  eausam : 
Quid  Paris  ?  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus,        lo 
Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 
Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden : 
Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 
Qufcquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi : 
Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine  et  ira,  is 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 
Rursus,  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit. 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixem ; 
Qui  domitor  Trojae,  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit ;  latumque  per  aequor,  20 
Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
Pertulit,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 
Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti ; 
Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset. 
Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors,         25 
Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto  sus. 
Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  coiisumere  nati, 
Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones,  Alcinoique, 
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In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juventus, 
Cui  pulchrum  iuit  in  medios  dormire  dies,  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. — 
Ut  jugulent  homines,  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones ; 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves,  non  expergisceris?  atqui. 
Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus :  et,  ni 
Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non  35 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur. 
Quae  laedunt  oculum,  festinas  demere;  si  quid 
Est  animum,  differs  curaudi  tempus  in  annum? 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  coepit,  habet :  sapere  aude ;     40 
Incipe :  qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horamj 
Rusticus  exspectat,  duin  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. — 
Quaeritur  argentum,  puerisque  beata  creandis 
Uxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silvae.  45 

Quod  satis  est,  cm  cbntigit,  hie  nihil  amplius  optet. 
Non  domus  et  fundus;  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
.^groto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.    Valeat  possessor  oportet. 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  utL  50 

Qui  cupit,aut  metuit,  juvat  iUum  sic  domus  et  res^ 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagrum^ 
Auriculas  citharae  coUecta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit. — 
Speme  voluptates :  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.    55 
Semper  avarus  eget:  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis : 
Invidia  S^uli  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum.    Qui  non  moderabitur  irae, 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens^   60 
Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege ;  qui,  nisi  paret, 
Imperat :  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam,  qua  monstret  eques.    Yenaticus,  ex  quo  65 
Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
G  2 
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Militat  in  silvis  catulus.    Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  oflFer. 
Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.     Quod  si  cessas,  aut  strenuus  anteis,     70 
Nee  tardum  opperior,  nee  praecedentibus  insto. 


EPISTOLA   III. — AD   JULIUM    FLORUM. 

Juli  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius,  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos,  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus. 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  pingues  Asise  campi  coUesque  morantur?  5 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit?  hoc  quoque 

euro. 
Quis  sibi  res  gestas  AugUsti  scribere  sumit? 
Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  a^vum  ? 
Quid  Titius,  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora, 
Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  lO 

Fastidire  lacus,  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  ? 
Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?  fidibusne  Latinis 
Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet,  auspice  Musa  ? 
An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampuUatur  in  arte  ? 
Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus  multumque  monen- 

dus,  15 

Privatas  ut  quadrat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo ; 
Ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 
Grex  avium  plumas,  moveat  cornicula  risum 
Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.     Ipse  quid  audes  ?  20 

Quae  circum  volitas  agilis  thyma?  non  tibi  parvum 
Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 
Seu  linguam  causis  acuis,  seu  civica  jura 
Respondere  paras,  seu  condis  amabile  carmen ; 
Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia :  quodsi  25 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses, 
Quo  te  ccelestis  sapientia  duceret,  ires. 
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Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli. 
Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 
Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae,  30 

Quante  conveniat,  Munatius :  an  male  sarta 
Gratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur.    At  vos 
Seu  calidus  sanguis,  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 
Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 
Vivitis,  indigni  fratemum  rumpere  foedus,  35 

Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 


EPISTOLA   IV. — AD   ALBIUM   TIBULLUM. 

Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex, 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 
Scribere  quod  Cassi  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat? 
An  taciturn  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 
Curantem  quicquid  cUgnum  sapiente  bonoque  est?  & 
Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.     Di  tibi  formam, 
Di  tibi  divitias  dederunt,  artemque  fruendi. 
Quid  voveat  duici  nutricula  majus  alumno, 
Qui  sapere,  et  fan  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 
Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena? 
Inter  ^em  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 
Grata  superveniet,  quae  non  sperabitur,  hora. 
Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises,       15 
Quum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


EPISTOLA   v.— AD   TOBaUATUM. 

Si  potes  Archiacis  couviva  recumbere  lectis. 
Nee  modica  ccenare  times  olus  oixme  patella; 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
G  3 
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Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  difiusa  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum.  5 

Sin  melius  quid  habes^  arcesse^  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
Mitte  leves  spes^  et  certamina  divitiarum, 
£t  Moschi  causam :  eras  nato  Caesare  festus 
Dat  veniam  somnumque  dies;  impune  licebit  Jo 

iEstivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 
Quo  mihi  fortunam^  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 
Parous  ob  haeredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 
Assidet  insano.     Potare  et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.  15 

Quid  non  ebrietas  designat?  operta  recludit; 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas ;  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem ; 
SoUicitis  animis  onus  eximit ;  addocet  artes : 
Fecundi  calices  quern  non  fecere  disertum  ? 
Contracta  quern  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ?  20 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor,  et  non 
Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral^  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corruget  nares ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  te ;  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 
Sit^  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet ;  ut  coeat  par  25 

Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi,  Septiciumque, 
Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum       > 
Detinet,  assumam :  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris ; 
Sed  nimis  arcta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 
Tu,  quotus  esse  velis,  rescribe ;  et,  rebus  omissis,    30 
Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 


EPISTOLA   VI. — AD   NUMICIUM. 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hunc  solem,  et  stellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  raomentis,  sunt,  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  spectenti  quid  censes  munera  terrae, 
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Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos^ 
Ludicra  quid,  plausus,  et  amici  dona  Quiritis, 
Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 
Qui  timet  his  adversa,  fere  miratur  eodem, 
Quo  cupiens,  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus,  lo 
Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 
Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem^ 
Si,  quicquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe, 
Defixis  oculis,  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 
Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  16 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 
I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus,  aeraque  et  artes 
Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores : 
Gaude,  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem : 
Navus  mane  forum,  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum,       20 
Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 
Mutus,  et,  indignum !  quod  sit  pejoribus  ortus. 
Hie  tibi  sit  potius,  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi ; 
Quicquid  sub  terra  est,  in  apricum  proferet  aetas, 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Quum  bene  notum   25 
Portions  Agrippae,  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 
Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 
Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 
Quaere  fugam  morbi.    Vis  recte  vivere:  quis  non? 
Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.    Virtutem  verba  putas,  ut 
Lucum  ligna:  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter; 
Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas ; 
Mille  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 
Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.      35 
Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  et  amicos, 
Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat ; 
Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela,  Venusque, 
Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 
Ne  fueris  hie  tu.     Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 
Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus, 
^  Qui  possum  tot  ?^  ait ;  ^  tamen  et  quaeram,  et,  quot 
habebo, 
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Mittam:'  post  paulo  scribit,  sibi  millia  quinque 
Esse  domi  chlimydum ;  partem,  vel  toUeret  omnes. 
Exilis  4omus  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt,         45 
Et  dominum  fallunt,  et  prosunt  furibus.    Ergo, 
8i  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 
Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 
Mercemur  servupa,  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 

Qui  fodicet  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextrwi 
Porrigere :  ^  Hie  multuoa  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina ; 
Cui  libet,  is  fasces  dabit,  eripietque  curule, 
Cui  yokt,  importunus  ebur/    Frater,  Pater,  adde ; 
Ut  cuique  est  setas,  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta* —  55 
Si,  bene  qui  (Hienat,  beijie  yivit, — ^lucet, — eamus. 
Quo  ducit  gula :  pi^emujr,  venemur ;  ut  olim 
Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  yenabula,  servos 
Differtum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 
Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  ao 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.    Urudi  tumidique  lavemur. 
Quid  deceat,  quid  noa,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 
Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixi, 
Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. — 
Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  a,more  jocisque        .^5 
Nil  est  jucundum ;  yivas  in  amore  jocisque. — 
Vive,  vale :  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidusimperti;  si  non,  his  \ktere  mecum. 


EPISTOLA   VH. — AD   MJE&OENATEM. 

Quinque  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  riure  futurum, 
Sextilem  totum  xnendax  desideror.    Atqui, 
Si  me  vivere  vis  recteque  videre  valentem, 
Quam  mihi  das  segro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam ;  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris ; 
Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet ; 
Officiosaque  sediilitas  et  opella  forensis 
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Adducit  febres,  et  testamenta  resignat. 
Quodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  lo 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi  parcel, 
Contractusque  leget ;  te^  dulcis  amice,  reviset 
Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 
Non,  quo  more  pyris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes, 
Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem :  *  Vescere  sodes.^  15 

*  Jam  satis  est.'    *  At  tu  quantumvis  tolle.'    *  Benigne.* 

*  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis.* 

*  Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.' 

*  Ut  libet :  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinquish 
Prodigus  et  stultus  donat,  quae  spernit  et  edit.         2Q 
Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit,  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus ; 

Nee  tamen  ignorat,  quid  distent  aera  lupinis : 
Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 
Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos ; 
Reddes  dulce  loqui ;  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae. — 
Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 
Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti ;  pastaque  rursus     30 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra : 
Cui  mustela  procul :  *  Si  vis,  ait,  effugere  istinc, 
Macra  cavum  repetes  arctum,  quem  macra  subisti.' 
Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine,  cuncta  resigno : 
Nee  somnum  plebis  laudo,  satur  altilium,  nee  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  Uberrima  muto. 
Saepe  verecundum  laudasti ;  rexque  paterque 
Audisti  coram ;  nee  verbo  parcius  absens : 
Inspice,  si  pdssum  donata  reponere  laetus. 
Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  Ulixei:      40 
Non  est  apttis  equis  Ithace  locus ;  ut  neque  plants 
Porrectus  spatiis,  neque  multce  prodigus  herba  : 
Atridcy  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam. 
Parvum  parva  decent :  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum. —  45 
Strenuus  et  fortis,  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
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Clarus,  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 
Dum  redit,  atque,  foro  nimium  distare  Carinas^ 
Jam  grand&B  natu  queritur^  conspexit,  ut  aiunt^ 
Adrasum  quendam  yacua  tdnsoris  in  umbra,  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 
'  Demetn  (puer  bic  non  laeve  jusaa  PbiUppi 
Accipiebat),  abi,  quaere,  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quis^ 
Cujua  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre,  quoye  patrono.^ 
It,  redit  et  narrat :  '  Vulteium,  nomine  Menam,       &5 
Praeconem,  tenui  ccnau,  sine  orimine,  notum ; 
Et  properare  loco,  et  cessare,  et  quaerere,  et  uti, 
Gaudentem  paryisque  sodalibus,  et  tare  certo, 
Et  ludis,  et,  post  decisa  negatia,  Campo.^ 
^  Scitari  libet  ex  ipso,  quaecunque  refers :  die  60 

Ad  coenam  yeniatl'    Non  sane  credere  Mena: 
Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa?     ^  Benigne,^ 
Respondet.  ^Neget  ille  mibi?'  *Negatimprobus,ette 
Negligit  aut  horret.'    Vulteium  mane  Pbilippus 
Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  65 

Occupat,  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille  Philippo 
Excusare  laborem,  et  mercenaria  yincla, 
Quod  non  mane  diomum  yenisset ;  denique  quod  non 
Providisset  eum.    *  Sic  ignoyisse  putato  69 

Me  tibi,  si  coenas  hodie  mecum.'    ^  Ut  libet.'    ^  Ergo 
Post  nonam  yenies ;  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge.' 
Ut  yentum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus. 
Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hie,  ubi  saepe 
Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum. 
Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conyiya,  jubetur  75 

Rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 
Impositus  mannis  agrum  coelumque  Sabinum 
Non  cessat  laudare.    Yidet  ridetque  Pbilippus : 
Et,  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 
Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  so 

Promittit,  persuadet,  uti  mercetur  agellum. 
Mercatur:  ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra, 
Quam  satis  est,  morer ;  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus,  atque 
Sulcos  et  yineta  crepat  mer^,  praeparat  ulmos. 
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Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore  senescit  habendi.         85 
Verum  ubi  oves  fiirto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 
Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando ; 
Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 
Arripit,  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  sedes. 
Quern  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Philip- 
pus,  90 
^  Durus,  ait,  Yultei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 
Esse  mihi.'    ^  Pol,  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares. 
Si  velles,  inquit,  verum  mibi  ponere  nomen. 
Quod  te  per  Genium,  dextramque,  Deosque  Penates 
Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priorL* —          95 
Qui  semel  adspexit,  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  redeat,  repfetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 


EPISTOLA   VIII. — AD    CI&LSUM    ALBINOVANUM. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano, 
Musa  rogata,  refer,  comiti  scribseque  Neronis. 
Si  quaeret,  quid  agam,  die,  multa  et  pulchra  minan- 

tem, 
Vivere  nee  recte,  nee  suaviter:  hand  quia  grando 
Contuderit  vites,  oleamve  momorderit  sestus,  6 

Nee  quia,  longinquis  armentum  segrotet  in  agris ; 
Sed  quia,  mente  minus  validus,  quam  corpore  toto. 
Nil  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum ; 
Fidis  offendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis. 
Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo ;  16 

Quae  nocuere,  sequar;  fugiam,  quae  profore  credam; 
Romae  Tibur  apiem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam. 
Post  haec,  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se; 
Ut  placeat  juveni,  peroontafe,  utque  cohorti. 
Si  dicet :  ^  Recte  f  primum  gaudere ;  subinde         15 
Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 
Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 
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EPISTOLA    IX. — AD    CLAUDIUM    NERONEM. 

Septimius^  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus^ 
Quanti  me  facias :  nam, — quum  rogat,  et  prece  cogit. 
Scilicet,  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legends  honesta  Ne4*onis, 
Munere  quum  fungi  propioris  censet  ^mici, —  5 

Quid  possim,  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Multa  quideipa  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirera : 
Sed  timui,  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 
Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  uni. 
Sic  ego,  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae,  lo 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemi?.     Quodsi 
Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc,  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 


EPISTOIiA   X. — AD    FUSCUM    ARISTIUM. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 
Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 
Multum  dissimiles,  ad  cetera  paene  gemelli, 
Fraternis  animis  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter : 
Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi.  6 

Tu  nidum  servas  ;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 
Rivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 
Quid  quaeris  ?  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui. 
Quae  vos  ad  coelum  fertis  rumore  secundo, 
•  Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso :  lo 

Pane  egeo,  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet, 
Ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 
Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 
Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes?  ubi  gratioraura         15 
Leniat  et  rabiem  Caiiis,  et  momenta  Leonis, 
Quum  semel  accepit  Solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 
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Est  ubi  depellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 
Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 
Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum^         20 
Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas^ 
Laudaturque  domus^  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret^ 
Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix.  25 

Non^  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellefa  fucum, 
Certius  accipiet  damnum,  propiusve  medullis, 
Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 
Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  30 

Mutatae  quatient :  si  quid  mirabere^  pones 
Invitus.     Fuge  magna :  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 
Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
Pellebat ;  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenupaque  recepit. 
Sea  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste, 
Non  equitem  dorso^  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic,  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus,  atque     40 
Serviet  aetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 
Cui  con  conveniet  sua  res, — ut  calceus  olim, 
Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor,  uret. 
Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi : 
Nee  me  dimittes  incastigatum,  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est,  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 
Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 
Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. — 
Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae, 
Excepto,  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus. 


PART    II. 
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BPI8T0LA   XI. — AD   BULLATIUM. 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios^  BuUati,  notaque  Lesbos  ? 
Quid  concinna  Samos?  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardis? 
Smyrna  quid^  et  Cdlophon?  majora  minorave  fama? 
Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 
An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una  ?  6 

An  Lebedum  laudas^  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 
Scis^  Lebedus  quid 'sit;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivcrc  vellem, 
Oblitusque  meorum^  obliviscendus  et  illis^ 
Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  lo 

Sed  neque^  qui  Capua  Romam  petit^  imbre  lutoque 
Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nee,  qui 
Frigus  collegit,  furnos  et  balnea  laudat, 
Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 
Nee,  si  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  navem  trans  ^Egaeum  mare  vendas : 
Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mitylene  pulchra  facit,  quod 
Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris. 
Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextih  mense  caminus. 
Dum  licet,  ac  vultum  servat  Fortuna  benignum,     20 
Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens. 
Tu,  quamcunque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam, 
Grata  sume  manu,  neu  duloia  differ  in  annum ; 
Ut,  quocunque  looo  iueris,  vixisse  libenter 
Te  dicas :  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

Non  locus  effiisi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert ; 
Coelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cumint. 
Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 
Quadrigis  petimus   bene  vivere : — quod  petis,  hie 

est; — 
Est  Ulubris, — animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus. 
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BPISTOIiA   XII. — AD   ICCIUM. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis,  quos  colligis,  Icci, 
Si  recte  frueris,  non  est  ut  copia  major 
Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi :  toUe  querelas ; 
Pauper  enim  non  est,  cui  rehim  suppetit  usus. 
Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil         5 
Sivitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 
Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 
Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protenus,  ut  te 
Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret : 
Vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  10 

Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 
Miramur,  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 
Cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 
Quum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 
Nil  parvum  sapias,  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures :  15 

Quae  mare  compescant  causae ;  quid  temperet  annum ; 
Stellae  sponte  sua,  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent ; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  Lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem  5 
Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors ; 
Empedocles,  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  sen  pisces  sen  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas, 
Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et,  si  quid  petet,  ultro 
Defer :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona,  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 
Ne  taraen  ignores,  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  25 

Cantaber  Agrippaj,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 
Armenius  cecidit :  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 
Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor :  aurea  fruges 
Italiae  pleno  defundit  Copia  cornu. 


EPISTOLA   XIII. AD    VINIUM    ASELLAM. 

Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque, 
Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Y^jimi, 
H  2 
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Si  validus^  si  laetus  erit^  si  denique  poscet ; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces,  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes,  opera  vehemente  minister.  5 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potius,  quam^  quo  perferre  juberis, 

Clitellas  ferus  impingas^  A.sina;que  paternum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum,  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos^  flumina^  lamas :  lo 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus^  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum^  ut  rusticus  agnum> 

Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae, 

Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  con  viva  tribulis.  15 

Ne  vulgo  narres  te  sudavisse  ferendo 

Carmina^  qua^  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 

Csesaris :  oratus  multa  prece^  nitere  porro. 

Vade^  vale^  cave  ne  titubes^  mandataque  frangas. 


EPISTOLA   XIV. — AD   VILLICUM    SUUM. 

Villice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 
Quem  tu  fastidis  habltatum  quinque  focis,  et 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres ; 
Certemus^  spinas  animone  ego  fortius,  an  tu 
Evellas  agro ;  et  melior  sit  Horatius,  an  res. —         5 
Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pletas  et  cura  moratur, 
Fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 
Insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 
Fert,  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 
Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum:  lo 

Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 
Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique  ; 
In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 
Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas ; 
Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas :         15 
Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem^ 
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Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 
Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 
Meque  et  te  :  nam,  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesqua 
Credis,  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit       20 
Cluae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 
Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video ;  et  quod 
Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva ; 
Nee  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberna 
Quae  possit  tibi ;  nee  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  sidias  terrae  gravis  :  et  tamen  urges 
Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 
Disjunctum  curas,  et  strictis  frondibus  exples ; 
Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 
Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato,  30 

Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  audi* 
Quern  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli. 
Quern  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 
Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba 
Nee  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum.  35 

Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat : 
Rident  viqini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 
Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ? 
Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis :  invidet  usum     40 
Lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 
Optat  ephippia  bos  {liger;  optat  arare  caballus. 
Quam  scit  uterque,  libens  censebo  ^ erceat  artem«   . 


EPISTOLA  XV. — AD   NUMONIUM   VALAM. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  coelum^  Vala,  Salemi ; 
Quorum  bominum  regio,  et  qualis  via; — (nam  mihi 

Baias 
Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 
Me  facit  invisuini  gelida  quum  perluor  unda 
H  8 
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Per  medium  frigus : — sane  murteta  relinqui,  5 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Sulfura  contemni  vicus  gemit^  invidus  aegris^ 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis^  Gabiosque  petunt,  et  frigida  rura : — 
Mutandus  locus  est,  et  deversoria  nota  lo 

Praeteragendus    equus :    ^  Quo    tendis  ?    non   mihi 

Cumas 
Est  iter,  aut  Baias,^  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
Dicet  eques:  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore;) — 
Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat ; 
CoUectosne  bibant  imbres,  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae; — (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae ; 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique  ; 
Ad  mare  quum  veni,  generosum  et  lene  requiro. 
Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
In   yenas    animumque    meum,  quod    verba    mini- 

stret ;) —  20 

Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 
Utra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti : 
Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est, 

Maenius,  ut,  rebus  maternis  atque  paternis  25 

Fortiter  absumptis,  urbanus  coepit  haberi, 
Scurra  vagus,  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 
Impransus  non  qui  civem  dignosceret  hoste, 
Quaelibet  in  queisivis  opprobria  fingere  saevus, 
Pernicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli;  30 

Quidquid  quaesierat,  ventri  donabat  avaro. 
Hie,  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 
Aut  pauUum  abstulerat,  patinas  coenabat  omasi, 
Vilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset. 
Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum  35 

Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius.     Idem, 
Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris,  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem :  *  Non,  hercule,  miror, 
Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona,  quum  sit  obeso 
Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla/  40 
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Nimirum  hie  ego  sum :  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo^ 
Quum  res  deficiunt^  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 
Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius,  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


EPISTOLA   XVI. — AD    QUINCTIUM. 

Ne  perconteris,  iundus  mens,  optime  Quincti> 
Arvo  pascat  herum,  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 
Pomisne  an  pratis,  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo^ — 
Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri, 
Continui  montes^  nisi  dissocientur  opaca  5 

Valle ;  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  sol 
Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 
Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigni 
Corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferant  ?  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Multa  fruge  pecus,  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra?   10 
Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  neo» 
Frigidior  Thracam  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infirmovcapiti  ^uit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
Hae  latebrae  dulces^  etiam,  si  credis,  amoense,  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 

Tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  audis. 
Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum : 
Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas ; 
Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum ;  20 

Neu,  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 
Dictitet,  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 
Dissimules,  donee  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 
Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 
Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  25 

Dicat,  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 
^  Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit,  an  populum  tu, 
Servet  in  ambiguo,  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi, 
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Jupiter;'  August!  laudes  agnoscere  possis. 
Quum  patens  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Respondesne  tuo^  die  sodes^  nomine  ? — ^  Nempe 
Vir  Donus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu/ — 
Qui  dedit  hoc  bodie,  cras^  si  volet^  auferet :  ut^  si 
Detulerit  fasces  indigno,  detrahet  idem. 

*  Pone :  meum  est,'  inquit.    Pono,  tristisque  recedo.  36 
Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 
Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum ; — 
Mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mutemque  colores  ? 
Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quern  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?     Yir  bonus 
est  quis  ? —  40 

Qui  consulta  Patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat; 
Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judicelites; 
Quo  res  sponsore,  efquo  causae  teste  tenentur. — 
Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 
Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

*  Nee  fUrtum  feci,  nee  fugi,'  si  mihi  dicat 
Servus :  ^  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris/  aio. 

^  Non  hominem  occidi.'— Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos. 
^  Sum  b«nus  et  frugi.'     Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus  : 
Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus,  accipiterque       so 
Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus  hamum ; 
Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore. 
Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae ; 
Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis. 
Nam,  de  mille  fabae  modiis  quum  subripis  unum,    55 
Damnum  est,  non  facinus,  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto. 
Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quern  spectat  et  omne  tri- 
bunal, 
Quandocumque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat : 
^ Jane  pater,'  clare,  clare  quum  dixit,  ^Apollo ! ' 
Labra  movet,  metuens  audiri :  '  Pulchra  Laverna,     60 
Da  mihi  fallere;  da  jus  to  sauctoque  videri; 
Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem.' 
Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus. 
In  triviis  fixum  quum  se  clemittit  ob  assem^ 
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Non  video :  nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque ;  porro  65 
Qui  metuens  vivit^  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 
Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit^  qui 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re, 
Vendere  quum  possis  captivum,  occidere  noli : 
Serviet  utiliter.    Sine  paseat  durus  aretque ;  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis ; 
Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere :  *  Pentheu, 
Rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 
Indignum  coges  ?^ — ^  Adimam  bona/ — ^Nemipe  pecus^ 
rem,  76 

Lectos,  argentum :  tollas  licet/ — ^  In  manicis  et 
Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo/ — 
^  Ipse  Deus,  simul  atque  volam,  me  solvet,'    Opinor, 
Hoc  sentit :  ^  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est/ 


EPISTOLA  XVII. — AD   SC^VAM. 

Quamvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 

Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 

Disce^  docendus  adhuc  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 

Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse^  loquamur.        5 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 

Delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum. 

Si  laedit  caupona; — Ferentinum  ire  jubebo. 

Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis. 

Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.  lo 

Si  prodesse  tuis  paulloque  benignius  ipsum 

Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 

^  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Aristippus/  *  Si  sciret  regibus  uti, 
Fastidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.'     Utrius  horum  16 

Verba  probes  et  facta,  doce;  vel  junior  audi 
Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sentential — namque 
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Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  at  aiunt  : 
^  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu ;  reetius  hoc  et 
Splendidius  multo  est :  equus  ut  me  portet^  alat  rex, 
Officium  facio ;  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum  21 

Dante  minor;  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egentem/ 
Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res, 
Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 
Contra^  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat,  23 

Mirabor,  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 
Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 
Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque : 
Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 

Vitabit  chlamydem;  morietur  frigore,  si  non 
Rettuleris  pannum : — prefer,  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Res  gerere  et  captds  ostendere  civibus  hostes 
Attingit  solium  Jovis,  et  coelestia  tentat : 
Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.        35 
Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 
Sedit,  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet ;  esto : 
Quid,  qui  pervenit? — fecitne  viriliter?     Atqui 
Hie  est,  aut  nusquam,  quod  quaerimus.     Hie  onus 

horret, 
Ut  par  vis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus ;  40 

Hie  subit  et  perfert :  aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 
Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 
Plus  poscente  ferent : — distat,  sumasne  pudenter. 
An  rapias ;  atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons.    45 

*  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 
Et  fundus  nee  vendibilis  nee  pascere  firmus,* 

Qui  dicit,  clamat :  '  Victum  date/     Succinit  alter : 

*  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra/ 

Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet  50 

Plus  dapis,  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 
Brundusium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum. 
Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 
Aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat. 
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Nota  refert  meretricis  acnmina,  ssepe  catellam,       65 
Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis :  uti  mox 
Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 
Nee  semel  irrisus  triviis  attoUere  curat 
Fracto  crure  planum,  licet  illi  plurima  manet 
Lacrima,  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim :  60 

^  Credite,  non  ludo ;  crudeles !  toUite  claudum  !* — 
^  Quaere  peregrinum/  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 


EPISTOLA   XVIII. — AD    LOLLIUM. 

Si  bene  te  novi,  metues,  iiberrime  Lolli, 
Scurrantis  speciem  praebere,  professus  amicum. 
Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 
Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 
Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus :  6 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 
Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 
Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera,  veraque  virtus. 
Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrimque  reductum. 
Alter,  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus,  et  imi         10 
Derisor  lecti,  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 
Sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 
Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere,  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas. 
Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  et  15 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  ^  Scilicet  ut  non 
Sit  mihi  prima  fides?  et,  vere  quod  placet,  ut  non 
Acriter  elatrem  ?  pretium  aetas  altera  sordet.^ 
Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Docilis  plus ; 
Brundusium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.       20 
Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
Gloria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
Quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus 
Saepe  decern  vitiis  instructior  odit  eft  horret^  *i& 
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Aut,  si  non  odit,  regit,  ac,  veluti  pia  mater^ 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :  *  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvula  res*  est : 
Arcta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga :  desine  mecum   so 
Certare.'    Eutrapelus,  cuicumque  nocere  volebat, 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 
Cum  pulchris  tunids  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes : 
Dormiet  in  lucem ;  lustris  postponet  honestum 
Officium ;  nummos  alienos  pascet :  ad  imum  35 

Threx  erit,  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  eaballum. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 
Commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 
Nee  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  reprendes ; 
NeC;  quum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum,  Amphionis  atque 
Zethi,  dissiluit,  donee  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  lyra.     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion  ;  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperiis ;  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  45 

iStolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge,  et  inhumanse  senium  depone  Camoense, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  empta : 
Romanis  soUemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris ;  praesertim  quum  valeas,  et     50 
Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.     Adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  anna 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  scis,  quo  clamore  coronse 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria :  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti,  55 

Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest,  Italis  adjudicat  armis, 
Ac,  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis,r— 
Quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 
Curas — interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno:  66 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actia  pugna, 
Te  duce,  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur; 
sAdFersarius  est  frater;  lacus,  Hadria;  donee 
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Alteratnim  velox  victoria  fronde  coronet. 
Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  65 

Fautor  utroqne  tuum  laudabit  pollice  luduni. 

Protinus  ut  moaeam — si  quid  monitms  eges  tu — 
Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas,  ssepe  videto. 
Percontatorem  fugito :  nam  garrulus  idem  eat ; 
Nee  retineut  patulas  commisaa  fideliter  aures,  70 

Et  semel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
Qualem  commendes^  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne 

mox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
Fallimur,  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo. 
Quern  sua  culpa  premet,  deceptus  omitte  tueri ;      75 
Ut  penitus  uotum,  si  teotent  crimina,  serves, 
Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio ;  qui 
Dente  Theonino  quum  drcumroditur,  ecquid 
Ad  te  post  pauUo  ventura  pericula  sentis? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum  proximus  ardet,  SO 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  somere  vires. 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici; 
Expertus  metuit.    Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est. 
Hoc  age ;  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aunu 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes,  tristemque  jocosi,  85 

Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnavumque  remissi^ 
Potores  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercilio  nubem :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbL  go 

Inter  cuncta  l^es  et  percontabere  doctos. 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  sevum ; 
Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Num  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes ; 
Virtu  tem  doctrina  paret,  natorane  donet;  95 

Quid  minuat  curas ;  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum ; 
Quid  pure  tranquillet, — honos^  an  dulce  lucellum^ 
An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reQcit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,         too 

FART   II.  \ 
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Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihiy  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus ;  et  mihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  di ; 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horae.         105 
Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert, — 
Det  vitam^  det  opes;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 
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Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

Nulla  placere  diu  nee  vivere  cannina  possunt 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos 

Adscripsit  Liber  Satyns  Faunisque  poetas, 

Vina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Camoenae.  5 

Laudibus.arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus; 

Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam,  nisi  potus,  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.     ^  Forum  putealque  Libonis 

Mandabo  siccis ;  adimam  cantare  sevens/ 

Hoc  simul  edixi^  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Nocturno  certare  mero,  putere  diurno. 

Quid  ?  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferns  et  pede  nudo 

Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonem, 

Virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis? 

Rupit  larbitam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

Dum  studet  urbanus  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.    Quodsi 

Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

O  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !  20 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit, 

Dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agenda  verba  Lycamben.      25 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes 
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Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem : 
Temperat  Archilochi  Musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 
Temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar ; 
Nee  socerum  quaerit,  quern  versibus  oblinat  atris;    30 
Nee  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 
Hunc  ego,  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore,  Latinus 
Vulgavi  fidicen.    Juvat  immemorata  ferentem 
Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis,  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector       35 
Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ? 
Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 
Impensis  coenarum  et  tritee  munere  vestis; 
Non  ego,  nobilium  scriptorum  aiuditor  et  ultor, 
Grammaticas  ambire  tnbus  et  pulpita  dignor:         40 
Hinc  iliae  lacrimae.     'Spissis  indigna  theatris 
Scripta  pudet  recitare,  et  nugis  addere  pondus,' 
Si  dixi :  ^  Rides,  ait,  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 
Servas ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 
Te  solum, — ^tibi  pulcher/  Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 
Formido ;  et,  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 
^  Displicet  iste  locus,^  clamo,  et  diludia  posco : 
Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram ; 
Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 
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Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris, 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostendi  gemis,  et  communia  laudas, 
Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis ;        5 
Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     ^  Quid  miser  egi  ? 
Quid  volui  ?'  dices,  ubi  quid  te  laeserit.    Et  scis 
In  breve  te  cogi,  quum  plenus  languet  amator. 
Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 
Carus  eris  Romae,  donee  te  deserat  letas ;  10 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 
i2 
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Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mittens  Ilerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  detrusit  asellum  15 

Iratus:  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laboret? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Quum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures^ 
Me,  libertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re,  20 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 
Ut,  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas ; 
Me  primis  urbis  belli  placuisse  domique ; 
Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  25 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  sevum. 
Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 
Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  LoUius  anno. 
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QuuM  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  solus^ 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omes, 
Legibus  emendes ;  in  publica  commoda  peccem. 
Si  longo  aermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore  Pollux,    5 
Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 
Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 
Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 
Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 
Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram,     10 
Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 
Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 
Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  idem. 
Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras. 
Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 
Sed  tuus  hoc  populus  sapiens  et  Justus  in  uno, 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo. 
Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

iGstimat ;  et,  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 
Temporibus  defuncta  videt^  fastidit  et  odit ; 
I  3 
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Sic  fautor  vetenim,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes, 
Quas  bis  quinqiie  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 
Yel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis^  25 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 
Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 
Si^  quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima,  Ramani  pensantur  eadem 
.  Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  qiiod  multa  loquamur :  30 
Nil  mtra  est  oleam^  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 
Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae ;  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit, 
Scire  velim  pretium  chartis  quotus  arro^et  annus.  35 
Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 
Yiles  atque  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis. 
'Est  vetus  atque  probu8,centum  qui  perficit  annos.' — 
Quid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,       40 
Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas. 
An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuit  aetas  ? 
'  Ist;e  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste. 
Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno.' — 
Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

Paullatim  vello,  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  unum, 
Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  mentis  aoervi, 
Qui  redit  ad  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 
Miraturque  nihil,  ni^  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius,  et  sapiens,  et  fortis,  et  alter  Homerus,    to 
Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 
Quo  promissa  cwlant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Paene  recens  ?  Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema  ! 
Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert  65 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti ; 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro ; 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi ; 
Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Ho8  ediscit^  et  hos  arcto  .stipata  theatro  60 
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Spectat  Roma  potens :  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoria  ab  aevo. 
Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt;  est  ubi  peccat. 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas, 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet^ — errat:         65 
Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur ; — 
Et  sapit,  et  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 
Non  equidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  Livi 
Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare ;  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia,  miror. 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit'si  forte  decorum. 
Si  versus  pauUo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nee  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  paene  patres,  ea  quum  reprehendere  coner 
Quae  gravis  iEsopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit : 
Yel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducunt, 
Yel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 
Imberbes  didicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri.  S5 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud 
Quod  mecum  ignorat,  solus  vult  scire  videri, 
Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis. 
Nostra  sed  impugnat ;  nos  nostraque  Uvidus  odit. 
Quodsi  tarn  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  go 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet 
Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 

Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  belUs 
Coepit,  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa. 
Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum ;        95 
Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit ; 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella; 
Nunc  tibicinibtts,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragcedis^ 
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Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 
Quod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit.  lOO 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est,  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi. 
Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  soUemne,  reclusa 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 
Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  105 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere  per  quae 
Crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 
Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis,  et  calet  uno 
Scribendi  studio :  pueri  patresque  severi 
Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant,  et  carmina  dictant.    i  lO 
Ipse  ego,  qui  nuUos  me  afBrmo  scribere  versus, 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orto 
Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 
Navem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 
Non  audet,  nisi 'qui  didicit,  dare;  quod  medicorum 

est,  116 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hie  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 
Virtutes  habeat,  sic  coUige.    Vatis  avarus 
Non  temere  est  animus:   versus  amat^  hoc  studet 

unum;  120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 
Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  uUam 
Pupillo ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo ; 
Militiae  quanquam  piger  et  mains,  utilis  urbi, — 
Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari :       125 
Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat ; 
Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem ; 
Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 
Asperitatis  et  invidiam  corrector  et  irae ; 
Recte  facta  refert;  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis ;  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 
Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
Disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 
Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 
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Coelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus ;        135 
Avertit  morbos ;  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 
Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 
Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo       .140 
Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem. 
Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem  145 

Yersibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 
Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Lusit  amabiliter;  donee  jam  ssevus  apertam 
In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus,  et  per  honestas 
Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Dente  lacessiti ;  fuit  intaetis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communi :  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  malo  quae  noUet  carmine  quemquam 
Describi ; — vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Satumius,  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis ; 
Et,  post  Punica  bella  quietus,  quaerere  coepit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  iEschylus  utile  ferrent. 
Tentavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset, 
Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer.  165 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audet; 
Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice,  Plau- 
tus  170 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi, 
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Ut  patris  attenti,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 
Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis^ 
Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco  : 
Gestit  enim  nummum   in  loculos   demittere,  post 
hoc  175 

Securus,  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quern  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru, 
Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat : 
Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 
Submit  ac  reficit.    Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me  iso 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 
Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam. 
Quod;  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati 
Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt     185 
Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae;  190 
Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis ; 
Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves ; 
Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 
Si  foret  in  terns,  rideret  Democritus,  seu 
Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora; 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 
Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 
Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 
Fabellam  surdo :  nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 

Evaluere  sonum,  referunt  quern  nostra  theatra  ? 
Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes, 
Divitiaeque  peregrinae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Quum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  laevae  !       205 
'Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?^    *  Nil  sane.^  *  Quid  placet  ergo?' 
*  Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.* 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me,  quae  facere  ipse  recusem. 
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Quum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne : 

Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum^ge,  et  his  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt  ' 
Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi,  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  Apolline  dignum 
Vis  complere  libris,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetse 
(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea),  quum  tibi  librum  220 
SoUicito  damus  aut  fesso ;  quum  laedimur,  unum 
Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 
Quum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 
Quum  lamentamur,  non  apparere  labores 
Nostros,  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo ;  225 

Quum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut,  simul  atque 
Carmina  rescieris  pos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 
Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 
Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 
iEdituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus^  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos. 
Sed,  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt       235 
Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 
Edicto  vetuit,  ne  quis  se,  praeter  Apellen, 
Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quodsi 
Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 
Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 
Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  atque      245 
Munera  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 
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Dilecti  tibi  Virgilins  Variusque  poetae : 
Nee  magis  expressi  vultas  per  ahenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  Tirorum 
Clarorum  apparent ;  nee  sermones  ego  mallem      250 
Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas^ 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dieere,  et  arces   ^ 
Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspieiis  totum  eonfeeta  duella  per  orbem, 
Claustraque  eustodem  pacis  cobibentia  Janum,      255 
Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  prineipe  Komam, 
Si^  quantum  euperem,  possem  quoque.     Sed  neque 

parvum 
Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua,  nee  mens  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor,  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 
Sedulitas  autem,  stulte  quern  diligit^  urget;  260 

Praecipue  quum  se  numeris  eommendat  et  arte : 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
Quod  cjuis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 
Nil  moror  ofBeium,  quod  mie  grarat ;  ac  neque  ficto 
In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam^  265 

Nee  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto;  • 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  pcnreetus  aperta, 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 
Et  piper  et  quidquid  ehartis  amicitur  ineptis.         270 
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Flore,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 
Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere,  natum 
Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :  *  Hie  et 
Candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos, 
Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo : 
Verna  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles ; 
Litterulis  Grsecis  imbutus ;  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet;  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda; 
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Quln  etiam  canet  indoctum,  sed  dulce  bibenti ; 
Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo       lo 
Laudat  venales,  qui  vult  extrudere,  mercies ; 
Res  urget  me  nulla ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere ; 
Nemo  boo  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem ;  semel  hie  cessavit,  et^  ut  fit^ 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens(  pendentis  habenae.'  16 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedat ; 
Ille  ferat  pretium,  poenae  securus,  opinor. 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc,  et  lite  moraris  iniqua. 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi ;  dixi  20 

Talibus  ofBciis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  veniret. 
Quid  tum  profeci,  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?     Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  35 

LucuUi  miles  coUecta  viatica  multis 
iErumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 
Perdiderat:  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus,  et  sibi  et  hosti 
Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 
Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 
Clarus  ob  id  factum,  donis  omatur  honestis ; 
Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummiim. 
Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 
Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eumdem  35 

Verbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 
*  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat ;  i  pede  fausto, 
Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia. — Quid  stas  ?^ 
Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus :  ^  Ibit, 
Ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit,'  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae : 
ScUicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 

PABT  II.  -8^ 
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Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma,  ^ 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 

Decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  paterni  50 

Et  laris  et  fundi, — paupertas  impulit  audax, 

Ut  versus  facerem :  sed,  quod  non  desit,  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes :  55 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata.     Quid  faciam  vis  ? 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes ;  hie  delectatur  iambis ; 

Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem?  quid  non  dem?  renuis  tu^  quod  jubet 

alter ; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 
Praeter  cetera,  me  Romaene  poemata  censes  65 

Scribere  posse,  inter  tot  curas  totqne  labores  ? 
Hie  sponsum  vocat,  hie  auditum  scripta,  relictis 
Omnibus  ofBciis :  cubat  hie  in  colle  Quirini, 
Hie  extreme  in  Aventino,— rvisendus  uterque : 
Intervalla  vides  humane  commoda. — *  Verum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet/ — 
Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor ; 
Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  machina  tignum ; 
Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris ; 
Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus.        75 
I  nunc,  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros  1 
Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes. 
Rite  cliens  Bacchi,  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 
Tu  me  inter  strepitus  nocturnes  atque  diumos 
Vis  canere,  et  contracta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?         so 
Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumpsit  Athenas, 
Et  studiis  annos  septem  dedit,  insenuitque 
Libris  et  curis^  statua  taciturnius  exit 
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Plerumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hie  ego,  rerum 
Fluctibus  in  medlis  et  tempestatibus  urbis,  85 

Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner? 

Frater  erat  Romae  consulti  rhetor,  ut  alter 
Alterius  sermone  meroa  audiret  honores, 
Gracchus  ut  hie  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille : 
Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hie  elegos :  ^  Mirabile  visu 
Cselatumque  novem  Musis  opus  P    Adspice  primum 
Quanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  molimine  eircum- 
spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem. 
Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi    95 
Quid  ferat,  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 
Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem. 
Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 
Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius ;  ille  meo  quis  ? 
Quis  nisi  Callimachus  ?    Si  plus  adposcere  visus,  loo 
Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 
Multa  fero,  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
Quum  scribo,  et  supplex  populi  suffragia  capto; 
Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 
Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  105 

Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  verum 
Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro. 
Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere  beati. 
At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema, 
Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;        lio 
Audebit,  quaecumque  parum  splendoris  habebunt, 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt  et  honore  indigna  ferentur, 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae ; 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque  lis 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Quae,  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis, 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas; 
Adsciscet  nova,  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 
Vehemens  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni,    120 
Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 
K  2 
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Luxuriantia  compescet ;  nimis  aspera  sano 

Laevabit  cultu;  virtute  carentia  toilet; 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit,  et  torquebitur :  ut  qui 

Nunc  Satyrumj,  nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  movetur.  125 

Praetulerim  scriptor  deurus  inersque  videri, 

Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  fallant, 

Quam  sapere  et  ringi.    Fuit  baud  ignobilis  Argis^ 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos. 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  tbeatro;  130 

Cetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 

More,  bonus  sane  vidnus,  amabilis  hospes, 

Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis^ 

Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagense; 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.        135 

Hie  ubi,  co^atorum  opibus  curisque  refectus^ 

Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco^ 

Et  redit  ad  sese  :  '  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error !'      140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nugis, 
Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum ; 
Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 
Sed  verse  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 
Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recordor :  145 
^  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 
Narrares  medicis ;  quod,  quanto  plura  parasti. 
Tan  to  plura  cupis,  nuUine  faterier  audes  ? 
Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 
Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  160 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier.    Audieras,  cui 
Rem  di  donarent,  illi  decedere  pravam 
Stultitiam ;  et,  quum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 
Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  ? 
At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruberes, 
Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 
Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere, 
Quaedam— -si  credis  consultis— mancipat  usus; 
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Qui  te  pascit  ager,  tuus  est ;  et  villicus  Orbi,        i6o 
Dum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit.     Das  nummos ;  accipis  uvam, 
Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
PauUatim  mercaris  agrum,  fortasse  trecentis, 
Aut  etiam  supra,  nummorum  millibus  emptum.     165 
Quid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  ? 
Emptor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi, 
Emptum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emptis 
Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  ahenum ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 
Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia:  tamquam 
Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  sur 

prema 
Permutet  dominos,  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 
Sic,  quia  perpetuus  nuUi  datur  usus,  et  haeres        175 
Haeredem  alterius,  velut  unda  supeWenit  undam, 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea?  quidve  Calabris 
Saitibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
Grandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 
Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  iso  ^ 
Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas. 
Sunt  qui  non  habeant ;  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 
Dives  et  importunus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu,     185 
Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 
Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum. 
Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum- 
quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 
Utar,  et  ex  modico,  quantum  res  poscet,  acervo     190 
Tollam,  nee  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  baeres, 
Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit.    Et  tamen  idem 
Scire  volam,  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 
Discrepet,  et  quantum  discordet  parous  avaro : 
Distat  enim,  spargas  tua  prodigus,  an  neque  sump- 

turn  v^^ 
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Invitus  facias,  neque  plura  parare  labores, 
Ac  potiuB,  puer  ut  festis  Quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 
Pauperies  immunda  domo  procul  absit.    Eto,  utrum 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.    200 
Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  Aquilone  secundo ; 
Non  tamen  adversis  setatem  ducimus  Austris : 
Viribus,  in^nio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  pnmorum,  extremis  usque  priores.  204 

Non  es  avarus,  abi;  quid?  cetera  jam  simul  isto 
Cum  vitio  fugere  ?  caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitione  ?  caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira? 
Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas. 
Nocturnes  lemures  portentaque  Thessaia  rides  ? 
Natales  grate  numeras  ?  ignoscis  amicis  ?  210 

Lenior  et  melicnr  fis  accedente  senecta? 
Quid  te  exempts  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una? 
Vivere  si  nescis  recte,  decede  peritis. 
Lusisti  satis,'  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti ; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  largius  aequo        215 
Rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas.' 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 
EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES^ 
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HuMANO  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jun^ere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  coUatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum' 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne ; 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici?  5 

Credite,  Pisones,  i^ti  tabulae  fore  librum 
Persimilem^  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 
Fingentur  species,  ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formae. — 'Pictonbus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas/ —    lo 
Scimus,  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  aamusque  vicis- 

sim; 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 
Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 
Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus,  quum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae, 
Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus : 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.    Et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si^fractis  enatat  exspes    2Q 
Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur?    Amphora  coepit 
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Institui ;  currente  rota  ciir  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quodvis  simplex  dumtaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  ^cti :  brevis  esse  laboro^  25 

Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  laevia  nervi 
Deficiunt  animique ;  professus  grandia  tui^et ; 
Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae. 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
Delphinum  silvis  appiugit,  fluctibus  aprum.  30 

In  vitium  ducit  culpse  Aiga,  si  caret  arte. 
iEmilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  aere  capillos, 
Infelix  operis  summa^  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet.   Hunc  ego  me^  si  quid  componere  curem^    35 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  (j^uam  naso  vivere  pravo^ 
Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis^  aequam 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  40 
Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 
Pleraque  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promissi  carminis  auctor.    45 
'    In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis, 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  50 

Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter ; 
Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadent,  parce  detorta.     Quid  autem  ? 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?    Ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca         55 
Si  possum,  invideor,  tjuum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuit  semperque  licebit 
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Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 
Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantiir  in  annos,  60 

Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  intent  setas^ 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque.    Sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  Aquilonibus  arcet, 
Re^s  opus;  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis       65 
Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum ; 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  fhigibus  amnis, 
Doctus  iter  melius : — mortalia  facta  peribunt; 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentque     70 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendL 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella. 
Quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 
Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum^      75 
Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos* 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  iudice  lis  est. 
Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo : 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni,      so 
Altemis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 
Cur  ego^  si  nequeo  ignoroque^  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave^  quam  discere  malo  ? 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenten 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comcedia  toUit, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore ; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri        95 
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Telephus  et  PeleUs,  quum  pauper  et  exul  uterque: 
Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba^ 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;  dulcia  sunto, 
Et,  quocumque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto.   lOO 
Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adsunt 
Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi :  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent^ 
Telephe  vel  Peleu ;  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.    Tristia  moestum  io& 

Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum  plena  minarum ; 
Ludentem  lasciva ;  severum  seria  dictu. 
Pormat  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum :  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit;      no 
Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Romani  toUent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 
Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 
Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa  lis 

Fervidus^  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutrix, 
Mercatome  vagus  cultorne  virentis  agelli, 
Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge, 
Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem,        120 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis ; 
Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 
Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis,  et  audes       125 
Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 
Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 
Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  ia  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  130 

*  Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem. 


i 
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Nec  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 
Interpres ;  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 
Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 

*  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum/ 
Quid  dignum  tan  to  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes^  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Quanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  140 

*  Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captee  post  tempora  Trojae, 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes/ 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Co^tat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat,  U4 
Antiphaten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin, 
Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 

Nec  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas^  auditorem  rapit  |  et,  quae 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit.  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum* 

Tu,  quid  ego,  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi. — 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulaed  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri  donee  cantor  *  Vos  plaudite'  dicat,  155 

iEtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
MobUibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  boras.        160 
Imberbus  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  Caifipi, 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper^ 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.    165 
Conversis  studiis,  aetas  animusque  virilis 
Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 
Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda :  vel  quod 
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Quserit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti ;     170 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministral^ 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  pavidusque  futuri, 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,       175 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 
Semper  in  adjunctis  sevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  a^itur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  iso 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator:  non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam ;  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ;  185 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus ; 
Aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem : 
Quodcumque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula  quae  posci  vult,  et  spectata  reponi.  190 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident :  nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 
Defendat ;  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.        195 
Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 
Ille  tegat  commissa,*  deosque  precetur  et  oret,        200 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia,  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeque 
iEmula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco, 
Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu,  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 
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Et  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 
Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor,  et  urbem 
Latior  amplecti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  210 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major. 
Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 
Rusticus,  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 
Sic  priscae  inotumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem.  215 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps  ; 
Utiliumque  sagax  reruin  et  divina  futuri 
Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,   220 
Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  asper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit :  eo  quod 
lUecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator  functusque  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 
Verum  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicaces  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Ne,  quicumque  deus,  quicumque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabernas, 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet.     230 
Effutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus, 
Intererit  Satyris  paullum  pudibunda  protervis. 
Non  ego  inornata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisbnes,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ;     235 
Nee  sic  enitar  tragico  differre  colori, 
Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias,  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum. 
An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 
Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis         240 
Speret  idem,  sudet  multum  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem  :  tantum  series  juncturaque  poUet ; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris. 
Silvis  deduct!  caveant,  me  judice,  Faunr 

PART  II.  Y. 
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Ne,  Velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses,  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  iinquam^ 
Aut  immunda  crepent  igDomiDiosaque  dicta. 
OffeDduntur  enim,  quibus  eat  equus  et  pater  et  res ; 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 
iEquis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  250 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus, 
Pes  citus ;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  quum  senos  redderet  ictus. 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem, 
Tardior  ut  paullo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,       255 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit, 
Commodus  et  patiens ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus;  et  Enni 
In  scenam  missos  cum  magno  pondere  versus       260 
Aut  operas  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex ; 
Et  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 
Idcircone  vager  scribamque  licenter?  an  omnes     265 
Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus  et  intra 
Spem  veniae  cautus  ?    Vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  270 

Laudavere  sales,  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camoenae        275 
Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque,  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc,  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae, 
iEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothurno.       2S0 
Successit  vetus  hie  Comoedia,  non  sine  multa 
Laude;  sedin  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 
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Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  accepta^  chorusque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 
Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae :  285 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus  vestigia  Graeca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta^ 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
/  Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis, 
Quam  lingua^  Latium^  si  non  ofienderet  unum-     290 
quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  295 

Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam ;  secreta  petit  loca ;  balnea  vitat. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae. 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam      ■  300 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 
Non  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata,    Verum 
Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fiingar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;     305 
Munus  et  of&cium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo : — 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  erron 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons  t 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae ;     310 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes ; 
Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium;  quae 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis  :— ille  profecto  316 

Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 
Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 
Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 
Fabula,  nuliius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,         320 
L  2 
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,  Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur, 
Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem,  nuUius  avaris. 
Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  m  partes  centum  diducere.     "  Dicat 
Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superat? — Poteras  dixisse:'' — ^Triens/ 

— "Eu! 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.  Redit  uncia :  quid  fit  V^ — 
*  Semis/ — At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi      330 
Quum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poetae ; 
Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 
Quidquid  praecipies^  esto  brevis^  ut  cito  dicta         335 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles : 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat.    • 
Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris  ; 
Nee,  quodcumque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 
Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.   340 
Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis ; 
Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes : 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo  : 
Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis,  hie  et  mare  transit,      345 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  velimus : 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manus 

et  mens, 
Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum  ; 
Nee  semper  feriet  quodcumque  minabitur  arcus.   350 
"Verum,  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
OfFendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  ut  citharoedus    355 
Ridetur^  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem : 
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Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quern  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus: — 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.        360 

Ut  pictura  poesis :  erit  quae,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiat  magis ;  et  quaedam,  si  longius  abstes  : 
Haec  amat  obscurum,  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen ; 
Haec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit.    365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paterna 
Fingeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
ToUe  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi.     Consultus  juris  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abest  virti*te  diserti  370 

Messalae,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus ; 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est: — mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 
Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors,  374 

Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 
Ofiendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis : 
Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis. 
Si  paullum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 
Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  380 

Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  coronae ; 
Qui  nescit,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere  ! — Quidni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  census  equestrem 
Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omnL — 
Tu  nihil  in  vita  dices  faciesve  Minerva ;  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens.     Si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripseris,  in  MaecJ  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum> 
Membranis  intus  positis : — delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.         39b 
Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones ; 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thiebanae  conditor  arcis^ 
L  3 
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Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda         395 
Ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secernere,  sacra  profanis  ; 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago;  dare  jura  maritis; 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  incidere  ligno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  venit.     Post  hos  insignis  Homerus 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit :  dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis  ;  ludusque  repertus  405 

Et  longorum  operum  fijiis ;  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  soUers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est.     Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  possit  video  ingenium :  alterius  sic   4 lo 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contigere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino.     Qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum.       415 
Nee  satis  est  dixisse :  ^  Ego  mira  poemata  pango : 
Occupet  extremum   scabies ;    mihi    turpe   relinqui 

est, — 
Et  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescire  fateri.' 

Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas, 
Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  420 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 
Si  vero  est,  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit, 
Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere,  et  eripere  atris 
Litibus  implicitum,  mirabor,  si  sciet  inter- 
noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.        425 
Tu  seu  donaris,  seu  quid  donare  velis  cui, 
Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 
Laetitiae :  clamabit  enim :  ^  Pulchre  !  bene  !  recte  !' 
Pallescet  super  his ; — etiam  stillabit  amicis 
Ex  oculis  rorem  ; — saliet,  tundet  pede  terram.       430 
Uty  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 
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Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo ;  sic 
Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur, 
Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 
Et  torquere  tnero,  quern  perspexisse  laborant^        435 
An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carmina  condes, 
Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 
Quinctilio  si  quid  recitares :  ^  Corrige,  sodes. 
Hoc,  aiebat,  et  hoc :'  melius  te  posse  negares. 
Bis  terque  expertum  frustra ;  delere  jubebat,         440 
Et  male  tornatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 
Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles. 
Nullum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem, 
Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares.  444 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes ; 
Culpabit  duros  ;  incomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum ;  ambitiosa  recidet 
Ornamenta ;  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget ; 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum ;  mutanda  notabit : 
Fiet  Aristarchus.    Non  dicet :  ^  Cur  ego  amicum  450 
OflFendam  in  nugis  V    Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 
Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus'  regius  urget, 
Aut  fanaticus  error,  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam,        455 
Qui  sapiunt ; — agitant  pueri  incautique  sequuntur. 
Hie,  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur  et  errat. 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum  foveamve,  licet :  ^  Succurrite/  longum 
Clamet,  ^  io  cives  !'  non  sit  qui  toUere  curet.  460 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  funem, — 
*  Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  projecerit,  atque 
Servari  nolit  ?'  dicam  ;  Siculique  poetse 
Narrabo  interitum.     Deus  immortalis  haberi         464 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  iEtnam 
Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis : 
Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 
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Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cinereSy  an  triste  bidental 
Moverit  incestus :  certe  furit,  ac  velut  ursus^ 
Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 
Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet  occiditque  legendo  ;       476 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 
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NOTES. 

ON 

THE  SATIRES,  &c. 


SAxriiE,  as  a  species  of  Poetry,  is  altogether  of  Roman  creation.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  extempore  farcical  effusions  on  all 
snbjects,  local  and  personal,  which  issued  from  actors  on  rustic 
stages  at  festival  seasons — at  harvest  or  vintage  festivals,  for  instance 
— when  the  lanx  tcAura,  or  platter  filled  with  fruits  of  every  de- 
scription, was  offered  to  the  deity,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  - 
held.  Such  as  the  lanx  of  fruits  was  in  quantity  and  variety,  such 
was  the  extemporary  effusion  of  the  poet — ^a  lanx  aatura  '  de  onmibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.'  The  adjective  satura,  or  satira,  passed  in 
time  into  the  substantive ;  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  when  applied 
to  poetry,  and  as  it  exists  in  the  phrase,  Ux  per  saturam  l<xtay — one 
law,  that  is,  containing  various  provisions  on  matters  essentially 
different.  From  its  first  condition,  as  an  extempore  effusion  on  a 
stage,  it  passed  into  that  of  a  farrago,  or  medley,  of  poetry  in  all  serts 
of  measures,  and  on  all  subjects  ;  and  this  was  probably  its  nature 
under  Ennius  and  Pacuvius ;  who  can  only  in  this  sense  be  called 
writers  of  Satire,  if  we^are  to  believe  Quinctilian,  who  expressly 
names  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of  Satire.  It  is  certain  that 
Lucilius  gave  to  it  that  form  and  character  which  in  great  measure 
it  even  still  retains.  His  Satire  was  a  poetical  composition  altogether 
independent  of  the  stage,  touching,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
principles  of  morals,  and  ridiculing  and  exposing  tiie  follies  and  vices 
of  his  day,  in  the  persons  of  living  individuals,  and  under  their  real 
names ;  and  in  these  particulars  it  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Comedy  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  as 
its  Roman  representative.  Horace  carried  the  creation  of  Luoilius 
to  a  greater  state  of  perfection.  And  although  he  added  nothing  to 
the  form  and  general  character  df  Satirical  poetry,  and  wrote  in  the 
met^e  first  adopted  by  Lucilius,  and  ever  afterwards  retained-— th« 
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hexameter  verse ;  he  yet  gave  to  Satire,  what  was  of  great  importance 
to  it, — a  corrent  style,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  combining  both  ease 
and  vigour.  His  Satire  was  as  pungent  and  as  powerful  as  that  of  Luci- 
lius,  without  the  harshness  and  want  of  harmony  of  his  lines,  without 
his  want  of  finish  and  occasional  obscurity,  and  without  his  coarser 
and  fiercer  personaUties.  '  Horace's  Satire,'  says  a  writer  of  authority 
upon  the  subject, '  was  serious  and  gay,  grave  and  light ;  it  admitted 
the  most  solemn  and  important  questions  of  philosophy,  of  manners^ 
of  literature,  but  touched  them  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  tone  ;  it 
was  full  of  point,  and  sharp  allusions  to  the  characters  of  the  day  ; 
it  introduced  in  the  most  graceful  manner  the  follies,  the  affectations, 
even  the  vices  of  the  times  ;  but  there  was  nothing  stem,  savage,  or 
malignant  in  its  tone  ;  we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  conviction 
that  Horace,  if  not  the  most  urbane  and  engaging— (not  the  perfect 
Christian  gentleman) — must  have  been  the  most  sensible  and  delight- 
ful person  who  could  be  encountered  in  Roman  society.' — l^ft^  by 
Dean  MUman,     - 
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SATIRE  I. 


The  Poet  opens  this  Satire  by  calling  Meecenas'  attention  to  the 
dissatisfaction  that  men  so  universally  feel  with  their  own  particular 
condition  and  calling  in  life.  They  are  discontented  with  their  own 
lot,  and  ever  coveting  the  portion  of  others.  And  yet,  so  nn- 
reasonable  a  feeling  is  this,  so  purely  morbid  is  this  determination 
to  discontent,  that  if  the  very  man,  who  in  this  dissatisfied  spirit  has 
been  descanting  upon  the  greater  happine^  of  some  more  favoured 
individual,  had  it  unexpectedly  in  his  power  to  exchange  callings  with 
him,  he  would  not  do  it.  Horace  then  addresses  himself  more  espe- 
cially to  one  form  of  this  discontent,  that  of  the  lusting  insatiably 
after  riches — ^riches  for  riches'  sake,  the  compassing  sea  and  land, 
dum  ne  sit  te  dUior  alter ; — and  shows  the  extreme  folly  of  it.  *  To 
what  end,'  he  asks,  *  is  this  exhaustion  of  life  in  labour  after  wealth 
that  never  ceases  1'  '  We  are  storing  up,'  is  the  answer,  *  in  the  hope 
one  day  of  entering  into  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  our  posses- 
sions.' But  that  day  never  comes.  The  toil  after  wealth  still  goes 
on.  Miserable  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  you  are  ever  providing  for 
an  imaginary  future  ;  and  the  habit  of  accumulating  at  last  makes 
j^ou  quite  insenfiible  to  aU  the  xeaX '^\q&sqx«&  qI  \&^.   ^Q>j^<llh«it 
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this  restless  spirit  of  getting  would  die  out  from  among  us,  when  the 
necessity  for  it  ceased,  and  men  begin  from  that  time  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  !  But,  no.  As  the  runners  in  the  games 
have  no  eyes  but  for  their  competitors  who  are  in  advance  of  them, 
and  bestow  not  a  thought  upon  the  numbers  left  behind  them  ;  even 
so  men  have  no  eyes  but  for  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves, 
and  are  striving  ever  to  overtake  them.  It  is  a  rare  sight  indeed 
to  see  a  man  leave  life,  as  a  well-satisfied  guest  leaves  the  table,  at 
which  he  has  been  hospitably  entertained. 


1.  Qui ;  an  old  form  of  the  ablative  =  quomodo.  Const. :  Qui  fit,  ut 
nemo  mvat  contentus  ilia  {sarte)  quam  tortem  &c.  By  a  licence,  more 
common  in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  the  substantive  {tortem)  is  expressed 
in  the  relative  clause,  instead  of  the  antecedent  ;-8ee  £p.  2.  n.  37. — 
2.  RcUiOf  a  well-eonsidered  choice.-~3,  (Sed)  laudet  diterta  ;  does  not 
simply  imply  a  different  career,  but  one  of  quite  an  opposite  nature ; 
a  civU  life  rather  than  a  military  one,  a  town  life  rather  than  a 
country  life. — 4.  Annii  =  years  of  service ;  understand  stipendiorum; 
a  soldier  is  supposed,  who.  has  served  many  years  without  bettering 
himself ;  great  age  is  not  so  much  implied  as  long  service. — 6.  Mer- 
cator  ;  see  0.  i.  1.  n.  16. — 7.  Quid  enim  ?  Gr.  ri  yap  ;  'for  what  is  it 
the  soldier  has  to  complain  of  V  Concurritur ;  there  is  a  baUle,  and 
then  &c. — 10.  Consultor ;  the  client,  who  consults  his  legal  adviser. 
The  doors  of  celebfated  juris-consults  were  besieged  by  clients  from 
a  very  early  hour  of  the  day.  They  advised  and  acted  for  their 
clients  gratuitously. — 11.  Datit  vadibus;  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  could 
oblige  the  defendant  to  give  bail  {vadem,  or  mdes  dare)  for  his  appear- 
ance on  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial. — 12.  Clamat,  is  in  character  for 
a  rustic.  In  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  one  of  the  features  of 
the  aypoiKOQ  {rusticus)  is:  fnyaXy  rj  0a* vy  XoXcTv. — 14.  'FuitFabiuB 
eques,  Romanus,  Narbonensis,  qui  aliquot  libros  pertinentes  ad 
Stoicam  Philosophiam  conscripsit.  Hie  autem  Fabius  Pompeianas 
partes  secutus  est,  et  cum  Horatio  de  disciplinis  seepe  eontendit.' 
Sohol. — 18.  PartibuSy  the  part  you  have  to  play;  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
where  *  all  the  men  and  women  are  only  players.' — 19.  Licet  (iis)  esse 
beatis ;  Gr.  for  heatos.— 21 .  Baecas  infiare  was  significant  of  anger.  So 
Plautus:  ««  svffla/re, — 23.  Constr.  :  Ife  sic  (hcec)  pereurram,  ut  (is)  qui 
jocularia  (percurrit,  or  didt). — 26.  Olim,  at  times^  now  and  then.— 2,1, 
The  Ancients  used  no  n^rks  of  parenthesis,  but  certain  particles  were 
used  to  indicate  that  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  which  had  been  for 
a  moment  interrupted,  was  resumed  again  ;  here  sed  tamen  answers 
this  purpose,  =:  he  that  as  it  may, — 29.  We  find  the  same  company 
together  in  the  Fifth  Satire,  natUis,  cauponibus  atque  malignitf 
*  treacherous  tapsters/  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  Italy  of  to-day  ; 
here,  however,  by  nautce  is  probably  meant  merchant-mariners, 
or  traders  beyond  seas.  See  0.  i.  1.  n.  16. — 33.  i\Ma»»  (hcee  ipsit) 
exemplo  (dat.)  est  =z  it  the  example  they  tet  before  them, — 36.  This  line 
PART   II.  -ML 
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was  not  improbably  borrowed  from  some  heroic  poem  now  lost. 
The  Bun  entered  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  called  Aquarius — '  The  man 
that  holds  the  watering-pot* — on  the  Idth  of  January,  the  coldest  time 
of  the  year  in  Italy.  Inversum;  Hom.  TrcpiTrXo/icvoi/,  7rfptr«X\6/i6- 
vov,  revolted, — 43.  In  this  line  the  covetous  man  is  supposed  to 
reply  to  Horace's  question.  —  45.  Centum  mUlia  {mx>dium).  The 
modius  was  rather  less  than  two  gallons.  Trirerit,  fr.  terere,  to 
thresh. — 46.  Hoc  =  thereforef  for  that  reason. — 47.  Venales,  the  slaves; 
a  man  is  supposed  to  go  for  a  day  into  the  country^  some  of  his  slaves 
going  with  him,  one  of  whom  carries  bread  in  a  net,  which,  according 
to  Orelii,  is  still  the  substitute  for  a  bag  in  Italy.  This  slave,  argues 
H.,  will  not  eat  more  than  those  who  have  nothing  to  carry  ;  and 
just  so  it  is  with  the  possessor  of  the  largest  granaries  ;  he  can  con- 
sume no  more  than  his  natural  appetite  requires. — 49.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  refert  with  a  dative  of  the  person  ;  the  genitive  is 
usual. — 51.  At  suave  est;  here  again  speaks  the  covetous  man.  H. 
again  in  the  next  line. — 53.  Cumerce  ;  wicker-baskets  for  grain,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  five  to  six  modii. — 64  &c.  A  cyathus  con- 
tained four  cochlearia  (spoonfuls)  ;  about  twelve  cyathi  made  a  sex- 
tarius ;  six  sextarii  a  congius;  four  c(yngii  an  urna ;  two  urncs  an 
amphora ;  the  amphora  was  about  six  gallons.  —  56.  Eo  fit  ■=. 
thence  cotnes  it, — 57.  Const.:  Ut  Aufidus  ferat  eos  &c.  si  quos  (== 
quoscunque)  copia  plenior  justo  delectet.  *■  He  who  prefers  to  drink 
from  a  full  river,  rather  ^an  slake  his  thirst  at  a  sufficient  spring, 
may  be  carried  away,  bank  and  all,  as  he  stoops  to  drink.  The 
moderate  man  escapes  perils,  to  whicli  the  pursuit  of  great  wealth  is 
subject.'— 58.  Instead  of  any  river  whatever,  florace  names  the 
Ofanto,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  ;  he  calls  it  violens  O.  iii.  27.  10. 
— 59.  Compare  here  egeo  and  opus  est  wiAi.— 62.  Tanti  (pretii)  sis 
=  ToaovTov  i2  a|ioc»  'oaov  cLv  ixyQ  =  you  will  be  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  your  wealth, — 63.  Quid  facias  illiV=^  What  can  you  do  with  one 
of  this  stamp? — 64.  Quatenus  &c.  =  since  this  is  just  what  he  does  for 
himself  of  his  own  choice, — 72.  Cogeris  =  you  force  yourself. — 73.  Quo 
=  ad  qua',-'14.  Sextarius,  about  a  pint,— 75.  (Ea)  quibus  sibi  nega- 
tis  , .  .—78.  CompHent  fagientes  =  rob  you,  and  abscond ;  indicating 
a  double  loss, — that  of  the  slave,  and  what  he  takes  with  him. — 
80 — 83.  Thus  again  reasons  the  covetous  rich  man.— 84.  H.  answers. 
— 85.  See  0.  iv.  11.  n.  10.— 86.  Post  &c.  =  postponas  omnia  argento. 
— 89.  Betinere  velis  =  if  you  have  any  inclination  to  retain.  —  91. 
Horses  used  to  be  exercised  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  would  be 
lost  time  to  attempt  to  break  an  ass  in  to  the  bit.— 92.  Qucerendi,  of 
getting. — Plus,  more  (than  sufficient), — 94.  Phrto  (eo)  quod  (parare 
tiki)  avebas. — 95.  Ummidius;  no  more  is  known  of  the  man  than  is 
here  mentioned. — Dives  (ita  or  adeo)  ut  &c.— 97.  Ad  usque  &c.,  to 
his  last  hour, — 100.  Divisit  medium,  cut  him  in  two,  Fortissima  Tyn- 
daridarum  =  the  most  determined  of  Tyndarus*  (husband-kiUing) 
daughters;  a  very  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  but  out-Clytemnestraing 
Clytemnestra. — Tyndaridarum  =  generis  Tyndari.  Helen  is  said  to 
have  herself  dispatched  her  third  husband. — 101.  The  covetous  man 
again.    Msenius  and   Nomentanus  were  notorious  spendthrifts  of 
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the  day. — 102.  Pergis  &c.  ;  Horace's  reply. — Pugnantia  secum  fr, 
adverm  =  direct  opposites,  -^  104.  In  some  places  (says  Pliny,  xiv. 
20),  wine  ferments  a  second  time  {Uerum  sponte ferret) ^  and  thus  loses 
all  its  flavour ;  in  this  deteriorated  state  it  was  called  vappa ;  and 
thence  vappa  became  used  of  a  degraded,  worthless  fellow. — 105. 
The  persons  here  mentioned,  of  no  note  otherwise,  suflPered  from 
extremely  different  bodily  diseases.  Freedom  from  one  of  these 
states  of  affliction,  argues  Horace,  does  not  imply  suffering  under 
the  other.  So  with  moral  diseases. — 108.  *  I  return  to  tiie  point  I 
digressed  from.'  Is  there  no  one  then  who,  as  this  miser  (prohet  se), 
is  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  condition!  but  rather  &c. — 112. 
(Sed)  huno  atque  hunc,  «mcA  or  such  a  rich  man. — 114.  Carceres;  the 
stalls^  so  to  speak,  of  the  Circus,  where  the  chariots  and  horses 
stood  behind  a  bar  or  rope  drawn  across  the  course  before  they 
started.  Missot  =  emissot.  Ungula  (equorum)  =  equi. — 115.  Instat 
equis;  presses  hard  upon.  The  pushing  onward  of  a  covetousness 
which  never  looks  back,  is  well  depicted  by  this  comparison. — lUum 
=  aurigam. — 117.  Constr.  :  Indefit  ut  raro  queamus  reperire  (homi- 
nem)  qui ....  —  118.  VitcB  cedat  =  ex-eat.  Lucretius  had  already 
said  :  Cur  noUf  ut  mtce  plenus  conviva  recedis  1  and  Aristotle  :  *  We 
ought  to  depart  from  life  as  from  a  feast,  neither  thirety  nor 
intoxicated.'  —  120.  Crispini,  *  Philosophi  cujusdam  loquacissimi 
nomen,  qui  agtraXoyoq  {proser  on  morals)  dictus  est  ;  scripsit  (plu- 
rima)  de  secta  Stoica.'  Aaron.  Scrinia,  the  cases  in  which  their 
books  (rolls  of  MS.)  were  kept. 


SATIRE  II. 

(In  Part.) 

The  subject  treated  of  in  the  portion  here  given  of  the  Second  Satire, 
is  concisely  stated  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  :  "  Dum  vUant  stuUi 
eitia,  in  contraria  ourrunt.^* 


1.  AmhuhaioB ;  women  who  played  the  flute,  and  came  from  Syria. 
Collegia,  ironically  for  greges,  herds.  PharmacopdcBy  itinerant  quacks. 
— 2.  Mendlci;  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Cybele  ;  vagrants,  and  men- 
dicants, and  great  rascals.  Mimce,  jack-puddings.  Balatrones, 
scoundrels  (in  general). — 3.  Marcus  Tigellius  was  a  celebrated  singer, 
a  great  favourite  with  J.  Csesar,  Cleopatra,  and  Augustus.  He 
appears  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Satire.— 4.  Benignus  erat, 
a  liberal  friend  to  them.  Contra  hie,  this  man  on  the  contrary ;  as  we 
might  say, 'here's  another  on  the  contrary,  who  &c.' — 7-  Huno,  a 
third  (again). — 8.  Prceclaram  rem,  the  fine  property.  Stringat  =  wastes; 
stringercj  lit.  to  strip  trees  of  their  leaves.  Ingratd,  never  content. — 
9.  Conductis,  borrowed ;  rarely  used  in  this  sense.  Omnia  obsonia  =: 
all  possible  dainty  viands :  obsonium ;  lit.  any  thing  that  was  kitchen 
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to  the  staple  food.  — 10.  Animi  parri ;  6r.  /iirp^vx^C*  mean- 
ipirited;  opp.  to  open-hearted ,  generous. — 12.  Fufidius;  a  close-fisted 
usurer,  and  possibly  the  banker  mentioned  by  Cic.  in  Pisonem. 
Vappce  ;  see  Sat.  i.  n.  104. — 14.  Quina$  mercedes,  five  times  the  ordinary 
interest ;  i.  e.  five  per  cent  per  month,  instead  of  one  per  cent ;  or 
sixty  per  cent  per  annum  ;  the  usual  yearly  interest .  being  twelve 
per  cent.,  payable  monthly.  Exsecat,  shears  off  at  once  (from  the  sum 
—capiti^lent), — 15.  Perditior,  tlie  more  reckless,  the  more  abandoned, 
AertuSf  the  more  exorbitantly, — 16.  Nomina  (signatures,  bonds)  tironum 
qui  modo  sumpserunt  testem  virilem  (see  O.  i.  35.  n.  9)  et  sunt  stib  duris 
patribus.  All  contracts  with  minors  being  forbidden  by  the  laws,  the 
usurers  in  their  dealings  with  them,  charged  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  risk  they  ran. — 18.  At  in  se  &c.  But,  say  you,  he 
spends  upon  himsdfin  proportion  (pro  quofstu)  to  his  gains?— 20.  Hoto 
hard  he  is  upon  himself!  One  of  the  characters  in  Terence's  Heau- 
tontimorumenos,  The  Sdf-punisher,  is  a  father  bitterly  repenting  of 
having  dralt  too  harshly  by  his  son,  and  punishing  himself  un- 
sparingly for  it. — 23.  Quo  res  hcec  pertinet  1  what  all  this  means  ? — 
85.  Hircus;  an  ancient,  and  goat-like  smell  proceeding  in  some 
persons  from  the  arm-pits. 


.   SATIRE  III. 

Whether  from  the  wish  to  reply  to  his  enemies,  who  accused  him 
of  a  bad  heart  and  venomous  tongue,  or  from  other  motives,  Horace, 
in  this  Satire,  lays  doNvn  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  men  in 
their  judgment  of  others.  He  begins  with  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the 
whimsical  behaviour  of  Tigellius  ;  and  then  supposing  himself  likely 
enough  to  be  asked,  "  And  are  you  yourself  without  faults  ?"  No, 
he  replies,  I  make  no  such  pretension  ;  I  have  my  share  of  faults, 
nor  do  I  forgive  myself  for  them,  as  Maenius  does.  Let  us  not  judge 
others  more  severely  than  we  do  ourselves.  And  when  we  cannot 
help  noticing  their  faults,  let  us  take  some  account  of  those  good 
qualities  which  make  amends  for  them.  Why  should  not  we  learn 
to  look  upon  the  failings  of  a  friend,  as  a  father  does  upon  those  of 
his  children  ?  But  we  are,  in  fact,  mercilesis  judges  ;  and  can  only 
expect  ourselves  to  be  judged  in  a  similar  spirit.  If  it  be  impossi- 
ble altogether  to  root  out  the  vices  of  human  nature,  let  us  at  least 
learn-  to  make  considerate  distinctions,  and  pardon  all  of  a  lighter 
kind.  The  Stoics  tell  us  that  all  faults  are  equally  bad  ;  but  what 
a  monstrous  doctrine  is  this  !  The  Poet  then  proceeds  to  refute  the 
paradox  ;  first,  by  the  historical  view  which  he«  gives  of  the  institu- 
tion of  human  societies  ;  and  then  by  pure  reasoning.  After  that  he 
amuses  himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  Stoics,  with  another  of  their 
paradoxes  ;  and  then  he  draws  the  Satire  to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
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by  recommendiog  to  men,  m  their  intercourse  one  with  another,  to 
act  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  forbearance  and  indulgence. 


2.  IndueereanimuMttocUtermirUftoconsent.^A.  I^gdliut;  see  Sat  2. 
n.  3.  CcFsar  ;  Augustus. — 6.  Si  edlUmissa  ;  kcid  it  happened  to  fvit  kit 
vein, — Ah  oro  usque  ad  mala  •=.fTom  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Eggs  used  to  be  served  up  amongst  the  Romans,  u\ton  their 
leaving  the  bath  to  sit  down  to  table  ;  the  dessert,  consisting  of  fruits 
(mala  &c.)  came  last  of  all.— 7.  Citaret,  he  muld  give  out  {cryer't 
jfaAion),  The  >refrain  *  lo  Bacche/  occurred  so  often  in  festive  songs, 
that  the  Greeks  called  them  lofiaKxoi. — Bacche  ;  note  the  lengthening 
of  the  S  in  arsis  ;  the  syllable  was  probably  dwelt  on  by  the  singer. — 
8.  Modo  summ&  &c.,  now  in  the  highest  key,  now  in  the  lowest,  i.  e.  hae 
{voce)  qucB  resonat  ima  (in)  quatuor  chordis  (on  the  tetrachord).  But 
Gresner  thus  :  'Tigellinus  modo  utebatur  e&  voce  quae  snmmd 
chordd  tetrachordi,  ry  vrary,  resonat,  id  est,  gravissimd,  ry  fiapu- 
rarg  ;  modo  e&  quae  im4  chord4,  rj  vqry,  e&demque  acutissimd,  i^ 
d^vraTy,  resonat.'  The  question  is,  as  to  the  note  respectively  in« 
tended  by  gumma  and  ima. — ^9.  Scepe  currebat  velut  qui  (curreret) 
fitgiens  hc^em. — 11.  In  the  processions  in  honour  of  Juno,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  &c.,  virgins  called  Canephorse  (cavi)0opoi),  carried  baskets  of 
flowers,  or  containing  the  sacred  utensils,  upon  their  heads.  Their 
gait  was  severe  and  solemn. — 13.  Mensa  tripes;  rude  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  fashionable,  costly  tables  had  but  one  leg,  and  were 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  designs  in  ivory. — 16.  Crassa  ; 
coarse. — (^t)  decies  &c.,  had  you  given  him  See. — Deeies  centena  {sester- 
tia)  =  mille  sestertii,  a  million  of  sesterces;  about  1400^.,  but  expres- 
sive here  of  any  large  sum. — 20.  Certainly  I  havCf  but  of  a  different 
kind,  and,  it  may  be,  less  extravagant. — 21.  Mamius ;  see  Siit.  i. 
n.  101.  Nodus;  possibly  one  of  those  named  Sat.  vi.  121. — 22. 
Ikire  verba  (sc.  pro  re  ipsa)  =  to  impose  upon  us. — 25.  Perrideas  is 
said  ironically  :  '  While  you  see  your  own  faults,  as  a  man  may  who 
is  purblind  with  disease  of  eyes,  and  those  eyes  smeared  with 
ointment.' — 27.  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis,  produced  a  particular  kind  of 
serpent,  sacred  to  vEsculapius,  possibly  more  famous  than  serpents 
generally  for  their  keen  sight ;  but  dpaxuv  =  serpens,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  SipKUv  {fdpaKov),to  see. — 29— -42.  In  passing  judgment 
upon  our  neighbour,  if  we  put  his  faults  into  one  scale,  we  are  boun<]l 
to  put  his  good  qualities  into  the  other.  It  will  be  well  for  us,  tuo, 
to  remember  ourselves,  and  our  own  faults,  and  our  own  need  of 
forbearance.  Let  us  judge  with  affection,  and  we  shall  not  be  quick- 
sighted  in  the  discernment  of  a  friend's  defects,  Horace,  perhaps, 
without  directly  intending  to  pourtray  himself,  in  the  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  he  here  selects  for  notice,  not  improbably  bethought 
himself,  good-humouredly.  of  certain  peculiarities  of  his  own  ;  the 
supposition  that  it  was  Virgil  he  was  alluding  to,  is  very  much  less 
likely. — 29.  Iracundior  est  &c. ;  *  Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  be  &c. 
. . . .  f  the  counterpart  follows  h^,  at  est  &c.    Minus  aftut  atpOxk 
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iian6t»  A.  hominvm  =  net  the  man  exacUy  for  the  delieate  tastes  and 
fine  perceptions  of  men  of  the  present  day. — 30.  Constr.  :  Eo  quod  toga 
Uli  ntsticius  tonso  defiuit  =  because  his  toga  &c.,  and  his  hair  is  not 
cut  in  the  town  style. — Toga  d^uity  his  toga  streams  vulgarly  to  the 
ground ;  instead,  that  is,  of  falling  in  the  correct  folds,  and  held  up 
gracefully  in  the  left  hand. — McUe  here  =  too,  or  unfortunately. — 35. 
So  Epictetus  :  ITspi/SXttf/at,  ivauaOriri  (=  concute  te)  ciux  yvtfg  rig  d. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  shaking  of  corn  in  a  sieve. — 38. 
Illuc  prcetertamur  Sic.  =  let  us,  however,  particularly  notice  this  (for  our 
direction). — 40.  The  persons  here  mention^  are  otherwise  unknown. 
Polypus;  us.  short  from  Gr.  voXvq.  But  Lucilius  also  uses  it  long, — 
42.  Virtus  =  a  rirtuous  judgment. — 43.  Ut  gnati  (vitium  non  dd)et 
fastidire). — 44.  Strabo,  one  viio  squints.  Pcetus,  one  with  a  cast  in  his 
eyes.  —  45.  PuUum,  a  pet.  —  47.  Sisyphus;  a  dwarf  belonging  to 
Antony,  so  named  for  his  cunning. — Hunc  Varum  &c.  Const. :  hunc 
(qui  est)  distortis  cruribus  (appellat  pater)  varum,  bandy-legged.  — 
48.  ScauruKf  dub  footed ;  walking  on  the  ancle-bone.  Strabo,  Psetus, 
PuUus,  Varus,  and  Scaurus  are  names  to  be  found  among  the  noble 
families  of  Rome.  BeUbutit  (vvroKpil^trai)  =  coils  in  fondling  baby- 
talk  ;  '  with  tenderness  like  this,'  says  the  Poet,  '  let  us  speak  of 
moral  obliquities  in  our  friends.'  —  51.  Postulat,  desires,  wishes. — 
63.  Caldior  =  calidior,  too  passionate. — Acres,  of  high  spirit.  —  66. 
*  Adeo  perversi  sumus  ut  etiam  purum  vas  corrupto  nliquo  liquore 
ej usque  ftecibus  obducere  cupiamus,'  Ordli  ;  as  bottles  are  for  cer- 
tain purposes  bees-winged  now.  O.  quotes  from  Lucilius  a  simi- 
lar use  of  incrustare.  —  67.  Multum  demissus,  very  poor-spirited. — 
68.  Tardo;  in  a  good  sense,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  consi- 
derate turn  of  mind.  Pingui,  heavy  fellow. — 59.  Malo  homirii. — Latus 
obdit ;  us.  offert ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  fencing  — 63.  Constr. :  Sim- 
plidor  quis  est,  et  (talis)  qitaiem —  65.  Taciturn  =  meditantem. 

—  66.  Communi  sensu ;  not  our  *  common  sense,'  but  *  tact,'  *  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners.' — 71-  Inclinet,lean ;  lit.  indinet  (trutinam). 

—  73.  Tubera,  excrescences,  teens,  &c.  —  76.  Denique  &c.  *  As  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  faults  of  others,  let  us,  at  least,  make  distinc- 
tions between  them.'  This  brings  the  Poet  to  the  celebrated  paradox 
of  the  Stoics — omnia  peccata  parla  esse.  Note  in  the  words  excidi 
and  hcETentia  references  to  the  bodily  defects,  verruca  &c.,  just  men- 
tioned.— 77.  Stultis;  i.  e.  to  all  men,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  men  were  all  *  stu/ti,*  except  the  '  wise 
man'  of  their  definition,  in  ideal  being.  —  82.  According  to^the 
Scholiast,  tins  was  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo,  the  celebrated  juris-con- 
Bult,  whose  incomtpta  libertas  is  praised  by  Tacitus,  and  who  was 
still  very  young  at,  this  period,  a.u.  718.  His  father,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  party  of  Brutus,  and  whom  he  refused  to  survive, 
had  no  doubt  inspired  him  with  the  enthusiastic  republicanism  for 
which  he  was  distinguished.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Horace 
had  some  event  of  the  day,  soon  afterwards  forgotten,  and  a  totally 
different  personage  in  view,  when  writing  this  passage. — 82.  Int^ 
sanos,  by  vnse  men. — 85.  Concedas,  forgive, — 86.  Octavius  Ruso  was 
a  usurer,  who,  as  appears  from  this  passage,  had  a  mania  for 
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writing  history  ;  those  who  could  not  pay  him  their  debts  were 
condemned  to  hear  him  read  his  wretched  compositions. — 87.  See 
Epode  11.  n.  69. — 88.  Mereedem,  the  interest:  nummos,  the  princi- 
pal.— Unde  unde  (like  M  ubi,  ut  ut,  quisquis)  =  undeoumque. — 89. 
Porrecto  jugulo,  wiUi  outttretehed  neck  ;  as  under  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. So,  oceiditque  legendo,  Ars  Poet.  475. — 90.  The  refutation  of 
the  paradox  of  the  Stoics  begins  here.  QuU  &c.,  those  whoholdf  fokose 
tenet  it  is, — 91.  Verum,  matter  of  fact,  real  life.— 9S  &c.  A  philosophi- 
cal view  of  man  in  his  primitive  state,  as  it  has  been  depicted  by  the 
Poets  ;  by  Lucretius,  e.  g.  after  Epicurus  and  others.  According  to 
Epicurus,  the  first  men  rose  gnidually  into  life  out  of  the  earth, 
being  formed  out  of  it  by  heat  acting  upon  it.  This  gives  a  gra- 
phic meaning  to  prorepserunt,  Primis  terris  =  on  the  netcli/'Oreated 
earth  ;  hota  teUure,  Lucr. — Animalia  =  the  anifnal,  man. — 97.  Voces, 
thoughts  spoken  aloud.  So  O.  ii.  2. 1.  21. — 103.  *  We  have  no  natural 
knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  though  we  have  of  physical  good 
and  evil,  of  what  addresses  itself  to  our  senses.' — 104.  Bona,  here  the 
good  things  of  sense  {not  moral  good), — 105.  Vincet  =  emncet,  tcill  suc- 
ceed in  demonstrating, — 107.  ^acra  d.  legmt,  has  committed  sacrilege. 
Sacra  legere  =  colligere  {et  coUeota  auferre) ;  hence  sacrHegus, — 109. 
Scutica^  from  ckvtoQj  eorium;  a  simple  leather  strap,  to  punish 
with  ;  whereas  the  ^^rum,  or  flagellum,  was  spiked  with  iron  points. 
—110.  The  ferule  was  a  light  kind  of  cane,  and  punished  insigni- 
ficantly. Ut  does  not  belong  to  non  vereor:  the  construction  non 
vereor  ««....,  would  give  the  direct  opposite  to  Horace's  meaning  : 
*for,  that  you  would  be  likely  to  punish  with  the  ferula  only,  one 
worthy  of  much  heavier  chastisement,  I  have  no  fear  of  this  from 
you  Stoics,  who  teach  &c.'— 112  &c.  Constr.  :  Et  mineris  te  parra 
redsurum  falce  simili  mounts  ;  i.  e.  qucs  simiUs  sit  eifafci,  qua  recidis 
magna :  the  language  of  pruning  and  lopping,  metaph.  used :  foUx 
may  be  a  pruning-knife,  reaping-hook,  or  bill-hook, — 114,  Another 
paradox  of  the  Stoics  was :  Srt  a^rapgrig  6  coipog :  that  the  wise 
man  is  self-sufficing — that  in  his  single  self  he  is  a  rich  man,  a  free 
man,  an  artisan,  a  king,  &c.  It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Poet  to 
ridicule  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  which,  with  all  purely  abstract  pro- 
positions, becomes  absurd,  directly  it  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  of  real  life  :  but  it  is,  in  a  sense,  true  ;  as  it  would  be  true 
to  say  of  a  great  mathematician,  though  he  had  never  made  the 
heavenly  bodies  his  actual  study, '  Here  is  the  true  astronomer  !*— 
117.  Chrysippus,  one  of  the  great  names  of  the  Stoic  Scliool  ;  henee 
pater. — 119.  TigeUius  Hermogenes,  the  adopted  son  of  Tij^ellius  of 
Sardinia  ;  see  1. 4—120.  Supposed  to  be  Alfenus  Varus,  of  Cremona, 
and  originally  a  shoemaker  there,  but  who  migrated  to  Rome, 
where  he  attained  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer  under  Servus  Sulpicius 
Rnfus  ;  and,  after  filling  several  high  public  offices,  was  raised  to 
the  Consulsliip  not  long  before  his  death.  Vafer  =  subtle ;  the 
lawyer's  epithet  every  where. — 123.  Vellunt  fibi  &c.  ;  so  sensible 
are  the  boys  of  your  claims  to  royalty.  The  Stoics  and  Cynics 
allowed  their  beards  to  grow,  and  carried  staves. — 126.  Rumperis  et 
latrcu  =  rumperis  latrando :  rumpi  is  said   of  those  who  exhaust 
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themselves  by  loud  speaking,  shouting  loud,  &c. — 127*  Quadrante 
laioatum  ibit,  go  and  bathe  for  a  farthing ;  the  quadrans  was  the 
fourth  part  of  an  cm,  and  the  sum  usually  paid  for  a  public  bath. — 
128.  Stipator  =  bodyguard  to  hi$  Stoic  king-ship,— \29.  See  Sat.  i. 
n.  120. — 130.  Stnltus;  i.  e.  in  the  Stoic's  sense.— 131.  Et  invicem. 


SATIRE  IV. 

Horace  had  already  published  several  Satires— one  of  which  we 
have  in  the  second  of  this  Book, — marked  by  the  personal  invective 
that  characterized  Lucilius'  writings,  and  occasionally  in  more 
direct  imitation  of  Lucilius'  subjects  and  manner,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fifth  Satire.  He  found  himself,  in  consequence,  engaged 
with  three  classes  of  opponents.  There  were,  first,  the  poetasters, 
who,  in  pure  envy,  said  :  '  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  are  these  few 
poor  pieces  the  produce  of  a  long  labour !  Deplorable  sterility, 
indeed  I'  Then  came  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  in  whose  eyes  there 
was  nothing  equal  to  Ennius  and  Lucilius.  Lastly,  those  against 
whom  the  shafts  of  the  Satirist  had  been  personally  directed, 
or  whose  consciences  told  them  that  they  came  within  the  range 
of  his  bolts  ;  and  these  forthwith  endeavoured  to  blacken  the 
Poet's  character,  out  of  respect  for  their  own.  Horace  replies  in 
this  Satire  to  his  different  assailants.  He  begins  by  passTng  judg- 
ment on  Lucilius  as  a  poet ;  and  his  judgment  of  him  is  fully  borne 
oat  by  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remain. — He  completes 
this  criticism  in  the  Tenth  Satire.  As  for  their  attack  upon  him- 
self, the  Poet,  in  a  rallying  tone,  allows  his  detractoi*s  to  be  right ; 
he  is  quite  content  to  be  a  sterile  poet,  but  not  content  to  be  a  dis- 
honourable man.  "  I  do  not  pretend,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  poet ;  my 
Satire  is  simply  so  much  conversation,  the  words  of  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  metre.  My  object,  it  is  said,  is  to  make  myself 
feared. — By  whom  can  I  be  feared  but  by  the  unprincipled  and 
vicious !  And  even  to  them,  one  of  such  little  public  note  as  myself 
cannot  be  a  very  formidable  foe.  But '  I  delight  in  abusive  back- 
biting ;' — now  are  you  the  person  to  accuse  me  of  this,  who  lend  a 
pleased  ear  to  the  abuse  of  your  most  intimate  friends  1  Horace 
then  gives  an  instance  of  the  approved  mode  of  slandering  a  dear 
friend  in  his  day.  "  I  am  no  vicious,  ill-principled  person,"  he  con- 
tinues. "  My  father  brought  me  up  in  the  hatred  of  all  that  is  evil. 
I  for  faults,  I  own  I  have  them  ;  this  certainly  of  versifying,  if  I 
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had  none  other.  .  Bat  if  you  make  this  into  a  crime,  you  shall  soon 
have  all  the  poets  of  Rome — and  they  are  no  inconsiderable  body — 
in  wrathful  confederacy  against  you." 


1.  Eupdit  &c.  The  three  most  illostrions  poets  of  the  old  Attic 
Comedy.  CD.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Democracy,  the  stage  of 
Athens  was  entirely  uncontrolled  ;  and  the  Comic  poeis  spared 
nobody,  and  overlooked  nothing.  AU  the  political  events,  all  the 
circumstances  and  customs  of  the  Athenians'  political  and  public 
life,  together  with  the  characters  and  conduct  of  public  men,  of  any 
individual,  in  short,  whose  foibles  were  grist  for  their  mill,  were 
subject-matter  for  the  Old  Comedy,  From  b.c.  405,  the  use  of  real 
names,  and  the  reprcHentation  of  living  personages  on  the  stage  was 
prohibited  {fiif  Kiafit^ciiv  dvofjiatTTi)  ;  and  this  and  other  restrictions 
produced  the  Middle  Comedy  ;  then  followed,  under  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  the  New  Comedy^  as  we  see  it  in  Terence's  faithful  representa- 
tions.— 3.  Detcribif  to  be  publicly pourtrayed,  to  hare  his  proper  cHutraeter 
tet  vpon  him.  XapaKrijpKTfibQ,  a  part  of  the  science  of  Oratory  (for 
teaching  which. Theophrastus' '  Characters '  used  to  serve  as  a  manual), 
is  translated,  in  Cicero,  by  descriptio.  McUut,  a  tcamp.  —  6.  Hine 
pendet;  hangs  altogether  upon  these  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy.  C.  D. 
LuciLius. — 7-  MutcUis  &c.  The  dialogue  of  the  Greek  Comedy  was 
generally  written  in  Iambic  metre  ;  but  sometimes  in  trochaic,  or  in 
anapaests ;  the  Satires  of  Lucilius  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  hexame- 
ters.— 8.  EmunctcB  naris,  lit.  of  clean-wiped  nose  =  of  good  scent  =  cf 
acute  perception. — 8.  Durut;  as  contrasted  in  the  harmony  of  his  lines, 
not  with  the  polished  Virgil,  but  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus. — 9.  In 
horaj  within  an  hour. — 10.  Ut  magnum,  at  if  that  were  a  great  thing. 
Stans  pede  in  una ;  i.  e.  in  a  careless  attitude,  to  mark  his  ease  and 
little  labour. — 11.  ToUere,  to  take  outf  to  takeaway. — 12.  Pigerferre; 
Gr.  so  impiger.  0.  iv.  13.  1.  22. — 13.  Ut  multum,  nil  maror,  cu  to  his 
writing  mucli,  I  stop  not  to  say  any  thing  {it  is  not  worth  it). — 14.  Crit- 
pinus;  see  Sat.  i.  n.  120.  Crispinus,  L  e.  offers  H.  large  odds,  such 
as  a  bet  of  a  hundred  to  one,  that  he  will  beat  him  in  the  number  of 
verses  to  be  written  in  a  given  time.  '  Minitno  provocare  dicuntur  ii, 
qui  in  restipulatione  plus  ipei  promittunt,  quam  exigunt  ab  adver- 
sario.'  Schol. — 14.  Acdpe,  m  m,  acdpiam  tabvlcu,  take  your  tcMets, 
I  wiU  take  mine.— 1 7.  Li  &c. ;  H.  replies.— 19.  Hircinis  foUibusf 
smith's  bellows,  made  of  he-goat  skins. — 21.  Fannius  ;  a  bad  poet, 
mentioned  also  Sat.  10. 1.  80,  with  the  epithet  of  ineptus,^22.  Dda- 
tis  capsis  &c.  Deferre  is  here  used  in  its  meaning  of  to  present. 
'  Happy  Fannius,  whose  admirers  have  unexpectedly  presented  him 
with  cases  for  his  books  and  writings,  and  his  bust'— 23.  Titnen^ 
agrees  with  the  pronoun  mei  (gen.)  understood  in  adj.  mea. — Bed- 
tare;  this  alludes  to  the  custom  common  with  authors  at  this  time, 
and  long  after,  of  reciting,  or  reading  aloud  their  productions  in 
public  places  to  their  assembled  friends  and  listeners  in  general. 
— 24.  Genus  hoc,  satirical  writing,  such  as  this  of  mine.  Utpote  plures 
&c.  =  as  being  for  the  most  part  JU  objects  <^  satire. — 25.  Erue  &c.. 
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force  out  any  inan  you  pUaue  &c. — 27*  ^re ;  vases  of  bronze,  of 
Corinthian  make. — 28.  '  Trades  over  seas  from  east  to  west.*  Ad 
eum  (so^m).— 29.  Quin  {nay  more)  praeceps  &c.,  headlong  he  hurries 
through  evil  after  evil.  —  31 .  SummA  deperdat  =  perdat  de  summd,  should 
lose  aught  from  his  capital. — 33.  A  wisp  of  hay  used  to  be  tied  to  the 
horns  of  bulls  that  were  dangerous,  to  put  the  passers-by  on  their 
guard.— 32.  Oinnes  hi;  all  noticed  from  1.  26.  The  omnes  hi  and 
their  friends  are  supposed  to  cry  aloud  at  the  sight  of  a  Satirist : 
'Fcenum  habet  in  cornu*  he  is  mischievous. — 36.  A  furno^  iacuque  ;  the 
publie  bakehouse,  and  the  cistern ;  the  lower  order  uf  people  retum- 
mg  home  from  these  places  in  some  numbers  would  make  an  audience 
to  hand. — 37.  Agedum  &c.  Here  H. — 38.  Dederim^  I  would  readily 
grant. — Poetis;  by  attraction  after  the  Gr. — 39.  Concludere  =  pedibiu 
daudere  senis,  to  complete  metrically. ^^41.  Sermoni  propiora  =  what  is 
more  like  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation. — 42.  Mens  dirinior,  a 
ioul  of  a  dinner  cast.  Os  &c.,  the  power  of  noble  language.— A4.  Comaedia, 
neone,  poema  &c.,  whether  a  Comedy  were  a  poem  or  not. — 47.  Constr.  : 
8i  eripias  temp.  c.  modosque  {the  measure  and  modulated  cadence)  his 

(versibus)  qua  ego  nunc  (scribo),  et  qucs  Luc.  dim  scripsit  &c non 

invenias  membra  poetce  &c.,  ut  si  (as  you  certainly  would,  if)  sdvas  &c. 
{the  lines  of  the  poet  Ennius  that  /oWoir.)— 51.  Two  lines  from  the 
Annates  of  Ennius  :  Discord  is  represented  in  them  as  breaking 
down  the  gates  of  War  (i.  e.  the  gates  within  which  War  was  con- 
fined), because  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  remained  closed 
during  peace,  and  were  thrown  open  in  time  of  war. — 64.  Alias 
(qucsram)  =  at  another  opportunity.  —  56,  67.  Sulcius  et  Caprius  ; 
well-known  public  informers,  LtbeUiy  charges  formally  drawn  up, 
—  60.  Ut  «M,  even  supposing  you  to  be.  Cselius  and  Birrius  were 
young  prodigals  ;  such,  according  to  Orelli,  as  attached  them- 
selves to  Catiline,  and  who,  though  of  good  families,  had  been 
drawn,  by  degrees,  into  every  species  of  crimes  (Sallust,  ch.  14). 
— 61.  Non  ego  sum  {similis)  Cap.  neque  S. — 62.  Pila ;  a  pillar  or  post 
of  a  building,  on  which  the  titles  of  new  books  were  advertised. 
—63.  See  Sat.  3.  n.  129.  —  66.  Lavantes,  at  the  public  baths;  'a 
place  well  walled  in  (Horace  jestingly  adds)  returns  a  pleasant 
echo  to  the  voice.*— 68.  Sine  sensu,  setaelessly.'— 69.  Temjpore  alieno,. 
unseasonably.  —  70.  Inquit  =  Gr.  I^i;,  some  one  says.  StudiOf  of 
set  purpose.  Prams  facis;  'id  est,  propter  malitiam,  dedita  opera, 
et  assidue,  hoc  faeere  soles,  eoque  gaudes.'  Orelli. — Unde  petitum  &c. 
Whence  (says  H.)  did  you  get  this  charge  which  you  fling  against  me? 
— 71*  Constr.  :  Estne  aliquis  eorum  qiiibuscum  vixi  auctor  Qiujusmodi 
accusoitionis)  1—73.  Solvii  risus^  unchecked  laughter. — 74.  Dicax,  an 
agreeaUe  rattle. — 77'  Three  couches  werfe  set  along  three  sides  of 
the  table  ;  the  fourth  side  was  left  open  for  the  attendants  ;  two, 
three,  and  occasionally  four  guests  occupied  each  couch. — 78.  Q,uavis 
(ratione)  adspergere,  to  asperse,  speak  ill  of — 79.  Prceter  &c.  ;  except 
bis  host,  the  entertainer,  whom  Horace  here  designates  by  that  part 
of  his  office  which  consisted  in  his  providing  water  for  his  guests, 
for  washi^g  their  hands  before  sitting  down  to  table,  the  use  of  forks 
being   unknown    to    the  ancients.  —  80.  Condita  =  abscondita.  — 
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81.  Hie,  this  fellow,  —  82.  Infetto  nigris,  to  you  who  hate  detractors.  — 
83.  See  Sat.  2. 1.  2ft.— 86.  *  Petillius  Cap.  quum  prseesset  Capitolio, 
unde  Capitolinus  dictus  est,  accusatus  est  quod  coronam  Jovis  Capi- 
tolini  auream  rapuisset ;  quare  ipse  sublatse  coronse  causam  dixit,  et 
absolutus  est  a  judicibus  in  gratiam  Octaviani  Csesaris,  cujus  amicus 
erat.'  Schol.  But  Capitolinus  is  one  of  the  sumames  of  the  Gens  Petilla, 
and  net  a  personal  surname.  This  mistake  of  the  Scholiast  casts 
suspicion  upon  the  whole  story. — 86.  Ut  tuus  est  mos,  after  your  pecu^ 
liar  fashion ;  i.  e.  conveying  some  insinuation  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  charge  you  pretend  to  defend  against  your  dear  friend  :  as 
here:  sed  tamen  admiror  &c.  —  91.  Hie  niyrce  &c.,  this  is  the  true 
blacking  of  the  cuttle-fish  =  thorough  blxtck  malignity.  '  Lolipo  genus  est 
piscis  marini,  succum  habens  nigrum  et  atramento  similem.'  Schol. 
— 92.  JErugo  mera,  pure,  undiluted  verdigris  =  pure  poison,  Chartis 
(meis).  —  93  &c.  Constr.  :  (ita)  tere  promitto,  ut  aliud  si  quid 
(=  quodcunque  aliud)  xere  de  me  promittere  possum.— 96.  Inmescere 
aliquem  aliqua  re,  was  sometimes  said  for  assuescei'e  aliquem  alicui  rei. 
—  97*  Constr. :  Exemplis  notando  (by  pointing  out  to  me)  quceque 
viJliorum,  vt  {ea)  fugerem. — 100.  Albt ;  perhaps  the  spendthrift-son 
of  the  covetous  Albius  of  1.  27.  —  101.  Barrus,  Scetanus,  Tre- 
bonius;  prodigals  and  profligates  of  the  day. — 104.  Sapiens  reddet 
causas  tibi  (quid)  vitatu  &c.  —  108.  Ihirare,  to  strengthen.  — 109. 
Nabis  &c.,  you  will  swim  without  cork  =  you  will'  be  able  to  act  for 
yourself. — 112.  Objiciebat,  put  before  (ob)  me,  cited.  When  Horace 
was  young  the  Courts  of  Justice  were  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  Aurelia,  by  which  360  judges  were  chosen  annually  (Judices 
selecti)  from  the  three  orders  of  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  Treasury,  who  gave  sentence  in  criminal  cases. — 113.  Constr. : 
An  addubites  {utrum)  hoc  inhonestum  sit,  necne,  quum  ....  —  114. 
Ardereyjlagrare  malo  rumore,  invidia,  &c.  =  Angl.,  to  be  notoriously 
disreputable,  universally  unpopular,  the  object  of  general  odium,  &c. — 
116.  Avidos  cegros  —  gourmands,  HI  from  their  excesses.  —  118.  Ex 
hoc,  thus.  —  120.  Et  igtinc,  even  from  them.  —  122.  Consilium  = 
refiections.^\2Z.  '  Whether  resting  at  home,  or  walking  under  the 
portico,*  non  desum  milii,  I  donH  forget  myself;  I  consider  my  ways 
(and  I  say  to  myself),  Rectius  &c. — 126.  Qttidam ;  understand /ect^  or 
dixit.  —  126.  Imprudens ;  inconsidercUely.  —  128.  Illudo  chartis  = 
ludens  injicio  chartis  ;  I  amuse  myself  by  scribbling. — 29.  Ex  vitiis ;  of 
which  he  pleads  guilty  1. 130.  Observe  how  wittily  Horace  works  his 
way  up  to  a  bantering  conclusion.  The  small  poetic  fry  of  Rome 
were  his  Enemies ;  he  pretends  to  be  of  the  brotherhood  ;  threatens 
his  critics  with  a  gathering  of  the  whole  tribe  against  them,  and 
their  convei'sion  by  compulsion  into  poets  quite  as  bad  as  themselves. 
— 129.  Concedere,  to  join  our  numbers^  come  over  to  ««.— ^132.  Julius 
Csesar  had  permitted  the  Jews  the  exercise  of  their  worship  at 
Rome ;  they  were  numerous  there,  and  indefatigable  in  making 
proselytes. 
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SATIRE  V. 

Thb  date  of  this  Satire  is  usually  placed  as  far  back  as  a.  u.  714  ;  in 
which  year  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  Antony  and 
Octavius,  by  the  intervention  of  Maecenas,  Cocceius,  and  Asinius 
PoUio.  But  this  was  preyious  to  the  intimacy  between  Maecenas 
and  Horace  :  besides  the  words,  1.  29,  aversos  soliti  componere 
<»mieo8  (the  Triumvirs),  plainly  shew  that  Maecenas  and  his  friends 
bad  already  acted  as  mediators  between  these  parties  more  than 
once.  An  interview  also  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  between 
the  two  Triumvirs,  a.u.  716,  at  Brundusium  ;  but  Antony^  not  find- 
ing his  colleague  there  on  his  arrival,  immediately  left  the  place  ; 
which  was  made  matter  of  complaint  against  him  by  Augustus  after- 
wards. In  this  same  year,  however,  Octavius,  having  been  twice 
defeated  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  again  attempted  a  reconciliation  with 
Antony.  For  this  purpose  Maecenas,  and  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Satire,  proceeded  to  Brundusium  early,  a.u.  717  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  regarding  Antony  as  an  enemy,  refused 
to  admit  him  within  their  walls.  The  negotiations,  therefore,  were 
opened  at  Tarentum  ;  and  the  Convention,  known  as  the/a?^us  Taren- 
Hnum,  was  the  result.  It  is  the  journey  to  Tarentum  which  is  de- 
scribed. The  Satire,  in  fact,  is  an  entertaining  picture  of  travellers' 
miseries  in  those  days,  such  as  furnished  a  party  of  clever  and  in- 
telligent men  with  ample  matter  for  amusement.  Lucilius  had 
given  a  humorous  description  of  a  similar  journey  from  Rorae  to 
Capua,  and  thence  to  the  Sicilian  Straits,  in  the  third  Book  of  his 
Satires  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  extant.  His  account  is  supposed 
to  have  suggestcul  this  j'^u  d*esprit  of  Horace's. 


1.  Aricia,  a  very  old  town  of  Latium,  noted  for  the  worship  of 
Diana ;  now  the  village  Laricia,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Rome. — 2.  Heliodortis ;  a  Greek  Grammarian,  of 
whom  Uttle  or  nothing  is  known. — 3.  G.  L  doctissimw ;  by  courtesy. 
Inde  {Tenimus)  Forum  Appi ;  twenty  miles  from  Aricia ;  so-  called 
from  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  built  the  Via  Appia. — 4.  Differ- 
tumnautu;  this  being  the  inland  terminus  of  the  canal  communi- 
cating with  the  sea. — Malignis,  rascally  :  see  Sat.  i.  n.  29.  — 
6.  Hoc  iter ;  from  Rome  to  Forum  Appii,  Altiug  propcinctis  = 
ev^iovoi,  Thucyd.  ;  the  higher  the  girdle  the  higher  the  robe,  and 
the  quick  walking  therefore  easier.  —  6.  Appia  (Via)  minus  gr. 
tardis ;  either  (generally)  because  all  routes  are  less  tiring  when 
taken  by  short  stages,  at  the  inclination  of  the  traveller  ;  or  (spe- 
cially) because  the  Appia  Via  was  so  rough  as  to  make  fast  travel- 
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ling  on  it  murderouB  work. — ^,  Ventri  ind.  helium  =  /  resolved  to  go 
supperless,  *  Hodie  in  Foro  Appii  viatures  propter  aquam,  quae  deter- 
rima  est,  manere  vitant.'  Porph,  This  little  town  is  close  to  the 
Poiltine  marshes. — 9.  Exspectans,  looking  on,  and  waiting  for, — 10. 
Signa^  the  fta/n. — 11.  Pueri,  our  slaves.  From  the  Forum  Appii  a 
canal  led  to  the  temple  of  Feronia,  running  along  the  Appian  Way 
towards  the  south.  On  this  canal  they  embarked  in  the  eyening 
(Jam  nox  Slc),  resuming  the  land-journey  the  next  morning. — 12. 
Hue  appelle,  put  in  here,  Treoerttos  &c.  The  slaves  (pueri)  cry  out 
in  the  name  of  their  masters,  against  the  crowds  they  are  taking  in. 
— 13.  jEs,  the  fare,  Mula  ;  the  mule,  that  towed  the  barge.  — 
16.  ITit  =  dum,  — 16.  Nauta,  is  the  man  who  drove  or  rode  the 
mule,  the  de  facto  steersman  of  the  boat ;  Varro  calls  him  nautiew 
equiso.  Viator ;  one  of  the  passengers,  and  not  a  casual  foot-paft- 
senger.  — 18.  The  singer  in  the  boat  goes  to  sleep  ;  the  other 
passengers  do  the  same  ;  the  muleteer  tethers  his  mule  where  it  can 
graze,  and  then  goes  to  sleep  himself. — 21.  Cerebrosus,  a  hotheaded 
feUow, — 23.  Qttarta  hora  =  ten  o^dock ;  counting  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.— 24.  Feronia,  an  ancient  divinity  of  Latium,  identified 
at  a  later  period  with  Juno.  There  was  a  fountain  near  her  temple, 
which  w^  situated  about  three  miles  from  Terracina,  on  the  site  of 
a  tower,  now  called  Torre  Otto-faccia, — 25.  Pransi,  after  breakfast; 
at  Feronia. — 26.  Anxur,  the  Yolscianname  of  Terracina  (Tarracina) 
was  situated  on  a  ridge  of  white  rocks,  at  the  mouth  of  the  present 
Ofanto,  between  Circei  and  Fondi.  —  28.  Lucius  Cocceius  Nerva, 
Consul  y  A.u.  715,  and  brother  of  Marcus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Nerva. — 29.  See  Inth. — 32.  Ad  unguemfaetus  =  a  perfect 
gentleman,  *  Translatio  a  marmorariis,  qui  juncturas  marmorum 
tunc  demum  perfectas  ducunt,  si  unguis  superductus  non  oifendatur. 
Unde  jam,  quaecunque  perfectissima  esse  volumus  signiiicare,  ad 
unguem  facta  dicimus.'  Porph.— 33,  Constr. :  AnUmii  amicus  {ita) 
ut  magis  non  alter  (or  nemo), — 34.  Fundos  ;  now  Fondi,  13|  miles 
from  Terracina.  The  family  of  the  Auiidii  came  originally  from 
Fundi ;  which  was  one  of  the  towns  called  prefectures,  as  governed 
by  a  delegate  {prcefectus)  of  the  Roman  Praetor.  But  the  Aufidius 
of  the  story  had  given  himself  the  more  dignified  title  of  Praetor. 
Our  travellers  sooi^  leave  him,  highly  amused  at  the  grand  reception 
which,  in  all  the  vanity  of  official  importance,  he  had  intended  to 
give  them.  Aufdio  Luseo  Prcetore ;  burlesquing  the  mode  of 
chronicling  by  the  consul's  names. — 35.  Prcemia  =  the  insignia  of 
his  assumed  Praetorian  dignity,  Scribce ;  his  real  dignity  being  that 
of  a  public  Notary,  or  State-clerk,  of  whom  Com.  Nepos :  Apud 
nos  revera,  sumt  sunt,  mercenarii  scribes  existimantur, — 36.  Senators 
only  were  allowed  to  wear  the  laticlavium  (or  broad  purple  stripe 
upon  the  tunic).  ^  Magis  ridiculura  id  etiam  coram  Msecenate,  qui 
angusto  clavo  contentus  erat.'  0,  It  is  uncertain  what  Horace 
means  by  pruncB  bcftillum  =  a  pan  of  live-coal.  It  was  probably  a 
ridiculous  imitation  of  the  censers  that  were  carried  before  the  chief 
magistrates  at  Rome  upon  great  occasions. — 37-  Mamurrarum  urbs ; 
Formiae,  now  Mol%  di  Gaet»,  twelve  miles  from  Fondi ;  whence  came 
PART    II.  ^ 
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the  family  of  the  Mamnme,  one  of  whom  Catullus  exposes  for  his 
extreme  prodigality  and  profligacy. — 38.  L.  Licinius  Terentius  Varro 
Murena,  Meecena's  brother-in-law.  Iiitrod.  to  O.  ii.  9  ;  at  Murena's 
house  they  slept,  after  dining  with  Fonteius. — 40.  Plotius  TuccA,  a 
judicious  critic,  and  entrusted  by  Virgil,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Varius  (see  0.  i.  6),  with  the  publication  of  the  ^neid  after 
his  death.  Sinuessa ;  now  Bagnoli,  the  last  town  of  Xatiuni  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  eighteen  miles  from  Formise. — 41.  Animce,  quales 
&c.  =  animce  tales,  qualibus  &c.  CandidioreSf  guileless,  upright  • 
opp  to  niger.  Sat.  iv.  1.  84. — 44.  Sanus,  while  in  my  senses.  —  45. 
Oampano  ponti,  now  Ponte  Ceppani,  on  the  Savo  (now  Saona),  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Minturnse  (now  Taverna).— 46.  Parochi  (from 
wapBXfa,  prcebeo)  ;  persons  appointed  by  the  State  to  supply  public 
officers  on  the  road  with  the  necessaries  for  their  journey. — 47. 
Tempore,  in  good  time;  ponunt  =  deponunt. — 49.  Horace  suffered 
from  chronic  opthalmia ;  Virgil  from  indigestion. — 51.  Constr.  : 
QucB  est  super  oauponas  Caudi  (overlooks  them).  Caudium  was  a 
little  town  of  the  Hirpini,  well-known  for  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army  near  it,  at  the  Furcse  Caudinse.— 61.  Nunc  mihi  ; 
here  a  keen  encounter  of  tongues  occura  between  two  of  the  tra- 
vellers' suite,  which  Horace,  after  a  mock  invocation  of  the  Epic 
Muse,  proceeds  to  relate.  Paucis  (verbis), — 52.  Sarmentus  was  a 
favourite  jester  of  the  day,  and,  though  now  a  freedman  of  Maecenas, 
originally  belonged  to  M.  Favoniua,  who  had  pei'ished  in  the  civil 
wars. — Cicirrhus,  KiKippog,  the  Cook,  was  Messius'  nickname.  — 
54.  Messi  d.  gen,  Osci  (nom.  pi.)  =  the  Osci  are  the  great  race  to  whom 
M.  belongs.  The  Osci  were  aborigines  of  Campania,  and  proverbial 
for  their  buffoonery  and  vices. — 55.  Sarmenti  domina ;  i.  e.  Favo- 
nius'  widow  :  see  n.  52.-56.  Equiferi;  some  suppose  the  unicorn 
to  be  meant;  a  very  probable  conjecture. — 58.  Accipio,  T  understand. 
Caput  et  motet ;  as  a  unicorn  rushing  at  him. — 69.  Ni  frons  foret 
exsecto  comu  =  nifronti  exsectum  esset  comu. — 62.  *  Quasi  a  natura 
Campanis  fere  omnibus  inest  ut  capitis  temporibus  magnse  verrucae 
innascantur  in  modum  comuum;  quas  quum  incidi  faciunt,  cicatrices 
in  fronte  manent ....  In  hunc  ergo  morbum,  id  est  faciei  vitium, 
quo  Campani  laborant,  jocatur  Sarmentus.'  Schd.  —  63.  Sdftare, 
with  ace.  =  saltando  representare. — 64.  NU  Hit  larva  &c.  =:  he  teas 
ugly  enough,  and  monster  enough  vnthout.^65.  It  was  the  custom 
upon  giving  up  an  office,  trade,  or  profession,  to  dedicate  the 
instruments  &c.  peculiar  to  it  in  a  temple  or  chapel :  thus  slaves, 
when  their  freedom  was  given  them,  offered  up  a  chain  to  the 
Lares.  See  O.  iii.  23,  Intr.— 66.  Scriba  quod,  esset ;  *  though  he  had 
the  honour  now  to  write  himself  Scriba.^**  See  n.  35. — 67.  Det. 
nihilo  =  nihilominus. — 68.  Fugisset,  had  run  away. — 71.  Beneven- 
tum  was  in  Samnium,  twelve  miles  from  Caudium. — 72.  Constr. : 
Pcene  arsit  (nearly  set  himself  [or  his  house]  on  fire)  dum  macros  &c. — 
74.  Vulcano  =  igne;  a  line  imitated,  probably,  or  quoted,  from 
some  Epic  of  the  day. — 75.  Convivas  &c.  =  ^masters  and  slaves  in  con- 
fusion,  snatching  up  the  dishes — putting  out  the  fire. — 77*  Notos;  being 
in  Horace's  own  country. — 78.  Atabulus;  a  parching  east  wind, 
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wasting  Apulia  (says  Seneca),  and  now  called  Altino, — 79*  Erepse- 
mtM  ==  erepsusemus,  cravded  vp  ;  so  surrexe,  evastiy  &.C.,  colloquial  con- 
tractions. There  is  at  this  day  a  place  in  that  neighbourhood  called 
Trivico. — 80.  VUla  (Trivici) ;  probably  a  public  station. — 83.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast,  Horace  must  here  have  meant  the  little  town  of 
Equus  tuticus  (=r  magmts),  which  Romanelli  places  near  Ariano.  But 
there  are  topographical  objections  apparently  to  this  ;  and  Asculum 
( Ascoli)  agrees  exactly  with  the  present  position  of  our  travellers  on 
their  road.  The  objection  to  Asculum  (Asclum)  is,  that  it  could  not 
be  called  an  oppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, — 84.  Signis  per/, 
est  —  it  is  easily  known  by  (certain)  marks,  Venit  (venum  U)  =  ven- 
ditur,  VUissiwa  rerum,  though  the  very  worst  possible, — 87.  CanuA 
lapidosus  {panis  est),  Canosa,  in  Daunia,  the  ancient  Canusiiim, 
is  still  very  ill-provided  with  water.  Aquas  &c.,  the  vessel  of  water 
( =  £^  water  drawn)  is  no  better  {than  that  just  mentioned)  ;  or 
constr. :  qui  locus  (=  Canusium)  ne  una  quidem  urna  dUior  quam 
Equus  tuticus  &c.  —  90.  Ruhi ;  now  Ruvo^  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  from  Canosa.  —  93.  Barium ;  now  Bari,  still  almost 
wholly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Ruvo, 
Gnatia ;  as  Egnatia  was  called  by  the  natives  ;  now  Torre  d* 
Anazzot  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  so  said  to  be  Lymphis 
(the  Latin  form  for  Nymphce,  the  goddesses  of  springs)  iratis 
exstructa.  It  was  thirty-seven  miles  from  Barium.  —  95.  Flamma 
sine  =  sine  flammd,  —  96.  Persuadere  cupit  Egnatia  {=  the  people 
of  Egnatia),  wish  it  to  be  believed  &c.  Incense,  it  was  said,  melted 
without  fire  in  the  temple  there.  Pliny  relates  this,  and  of  this 
place,  but  speaks  of  its  taking  place  upon  a  stone.— 96.  Apella ; 
this  was  a  common  name  among  freedmen ;  and  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
the  great  majority  were  freedmen.  The  supposed  credulity  of  the 
Jew  was,  in  fact,  his  better  religious  faith.— 97.  Didici;  here  H. 
avows  himself  an  Epicurean  ;  and  the  line  itself  is  borrowed  almost 
word  for  word  from  Lucretius,  whose  didactic  Poem,  *  De  Rerum 
Naturd,'  is  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  non-inter- 
ference of  the  gods  with  mundane  affairs  was  .part  of  his  doctrine  ; 
but  see  0.  i.  33.  n.  2. — 98.  Nee,  si  quid  miri  &c, ;  alluding  to  this 
supi  osed  miracle.  —  99.  Tristes,  taking  thought  painfully  for  man ; 
their  *  dolce  far-niente*  life  did  not  admit  so  much  disturbance  oliits 
peace.  —  100.  Brundusium;  now  Brindisi,  forty-four  miles  from 
Egnatia  and  312  from  Rome.  Chartaeque ;  as  if  as  tedious  as  the 
journey. 
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This  Satire  seems  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  preceding. 

The  envy  of  the  Poet*s  enemies  increased  with  his  intimacy  with 

Maecenas  ;  and  the  journey  to  Brundusium,  a  public  proof  of  that 
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intimacy,  had  further  inflamed  this  feeting.  Horace  retraces  in 
this  Satire  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  connexion  with  Maecenas. 
In  doing  so,  he  lays  his  upright,  contented,  unassuming  heart  before 
US  :  and  the  noble  sentiments,  and  simple  tastes,  manifested  by  him, 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  disarmed  even  envy  itself. 
*'  You,  Maecenas,"  he  says,  '*  you,  who  are  of  the  noblest  and  most 
ancient  blood  in  this  country,  have  not,  on  that  account,  disdained  to 
own  a  friend  in  me,  who  am  nothing  but  the  grandson  of  a  freedman  ; 
nor  am  I  the  only  instance  that  proves  you  to  be  above  the  vulgar 
folly  of  estimating  the  real  value  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  his 
ancestors."  Horace  then  instances  this  folly  by  several  examples. 
^  But  I  am  looked  upon  with  envious  eyes,"  he  continues.  ^  On 
what  account !  IHd  I  force  myself  upon  you  1  Mutual  friends  first 
recommended  me  to  your  notice  ;  several  months  after  their  recom- 
mendation you  requested  to  see  me,  and  admitted  me  into  the  number 
of  your  friends.  Whatever  you  found  in  me  that  was  good,  to  my 
iather  I  owe  it."  Horace  then  enlarges  on  the  sacrifices  which  his 
excellent  father  had  made  for  his  education — on  which  he  has  touched 
before  in  Sat.  iv.— and  he  goes  on  to  say,  *^  Had  it  been  possible  for 
a  man  to  choose  his  own  parents,  I  would  have  chosen  none  other 
than  I  had  ;  and  most  assuredly  I  would  not  have  chosen  one  out  of 
a  noble  family.  I  am  not  made  for  the  busy  excitement  of  public 
life,  nor  for  the  manifold  bondage  to  which  ambition  subjects  its 
votaries.  I  love  the  entire  absence  of  constraint  and  perfect  liberty 
to  indulge  my  own  caprices  ;  and  therefore  the  simplest  manner  of 
life  is  that  which  suits  me  best,  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  leaves 
me  to  this  entire  freedom,  in  which  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  in 
my  opinion,  consists."  In  addition  to  this  description  of  himself, 
and  the  characteristic  dispositions  of  his  mind,  he  gives  us  some 
interesting  particulars  of  his  occupations,  and  of  the  manner  in 
w])ich  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  his  day. 


1.  The  Etrurians  derived  their  origin  from  Tyrrhenus,  the  grand- 
son of  Hercules,  who  led  a  Lydian  colony  into  Etruria,  or  Tuscany. 
Quidquid,  stronger  than  quicunque  incduerunt.  For  the  ancestors  of 
Maecenas,  see  0.  i.  1.  n.  1.— 2.  Generosior,  of  more  noble  birth, — 
4.  This  must  be  understood  of  the  Cilnii,  Lucumones  of  Arretium. — 
6.  A  crooked  (=  turned  up)  nose  (adunous),  was  indicative  of  con- 
tempt. Hence  suspendere  qm  adunco  naso  =  to  treat  him  with  contempt, 
to  sneer  at  him.  See  Sat.  iL  8.  1.  64.  —  8.  Dum  (sit)  ingen,  —  9. 
Ante  pot.  Tulli  =  before  Servius  Tullius  ioas  king ;  he  was  the  son 
of  a  slave,  and  to  this  ignobile  refers.— 12.  *Hic  P.  Valerius  Leevi- 
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nus  adeo  foedis  et  projectis  in  omnem  turpitadinem  moribus,  vixit  ut 
provehi  noii  potuerit  ultra  Qusesturse  dignitatem.*  Porph,  He  was 
.  descended  from  Valerius  Poplicola,  by  whom  (unde  for  a  quo)  the 
Tarquins  were  driven  from  Rome. — 16.  Quo  nosti,  Gr.  for  quern  nosti: 
80  Ter. :  hac  quidem  causa,  qua  dixi  t^i  for  quam — Qui  =  who  yet, 
— 16.  FamcB  servU  =  truckles  to  a  great  name ;  does  not  judge  inde- 
pendently of  any  thing,  and  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth. — 17. 
Titidi,  the  inscriptions  on  puUic  monuments,  telling  of  offices  well 
filled,  of  triumphs,  &c.  Itndgines;  the  busts  &c.  in  wax  of  those 
of  the  family  who  had  formerly  filled  high  offices  in  tlje  State  ;  their 
place  was  in  the  atrium  of  each  house,  and  they  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession at  the  funerals  of  membera  of  the  family.  —  20.  Publius 
Decius  Mus,  who  set  such  a  glorious  example  of  patriotic  devotion  in 
the  war  against  the  Latins,  a.u.  414,  was  a  new  man  ;  i.  e.  the  first 
of  his  race  who  had  held  any  high  dignity.  Marius  also,  and  Cicero, 
were  homines  novi,  and  gloried  in  being  so.  Censorque  (me)  moveret 
(Senatu),  would  put  me  out  of  the  Senate. — 21.  j4ppius  =  an  Appius. 
Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  exercised  the  Censorship  with  great 
severity. — 22.  In  propria  non  pelle,  in  my  own  skin  =•  within  my 
own  place  and  condition, — 24.  Generosis  =  iis  qui  daro  genere  sunt. 
Quo  tUn  1  What  good  waa  it  to  you  7  *  Tillius  hie  Senatu  motus  est  a 
Csesare,  ut  Pompeianus  :  occiso  vero  Csesare,  recepit  latum  iterum 
clavura,  id  est,  Senatoriam  dignitatem,  et  tribunus  militum  factus 
est.'  Sc/tol.  This  Tillius  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  Tillius  Cimber,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Ceesar. — 27.  The 
laticlave  was  the  costume  of  the  Senators ;  and  they  wore  buskins 
cross-laced  by  black  straps  high  up  the  leg. — 30.  Barrus  ;  see  S.  4. 
I.  109. — 34  &c.  Who  puts  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
great  offices  of  the  Republic. — 38  &c.  A  question  asked  by  any  one 
of  fhe  ambitious  upstart.  Syrus,  Dama,  and  Dionysius,  were  com- 
mon names  of  slaves.  Many  freedmen  had  attained  to  rank  during 
the  civil  wars  ;  Caesar  had  admitted  some  into  the  Senate. — 39.  The 
Prsetor,  or  QtUBsitores  rerum  capitcUium,  delegated  by  him,  capitally 
condemned  ;  the  criminal  was  either  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  or  died  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Cadmus  was  the 
public  executioner  of  the  time. — 40.  But  he  replies,  *  Why  not  ? 
My  colleague  Novius  is  still  lower  in  grade  than  I  am.  He  is,  what 
my  father  was  {lihertus)  ;  1  am  the  son  of  a  freedman  {libertinus),' — 
41.  The  rejoinder.  Hoc  (or  eo),  on  that  account.  Is  that  the  reason 
why  you  think  yourself  a  Paulus  Emilius  ?— 42.  *  But  Novius'  voice 
is  of  such  commanding  power  ;  it  is  that  wins  us.' — 43.  Orators  in  the 
Rostrum  were  not  unfrequently  interrupted  by  the  horns  and  trum- 
pets of  funeral  processions  crossing  the  Forum.  Magna  ( =  mag^ 
num)  sonabit  =  magnum  sonum  edet,  et  talem  qui  ,  ,  ,  —  45,  46. 
Libertino;  he  dwells  upon  the  word,  as  his  detractors  did. — 47.  At 
olim  (me  rodebant  ideo)  quod  , .  . . — 48.  Horace  had  been  a  military 
tribune  in  Brutus'  army. — 49.  Forsit  (fors-sit)  =  forsitan ;  it  only 
occurs  in  this  passage. — 50.  Jure ;  as  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
merit. — 51.  Pr.  ambitione  prooul  (SvraQ  being  understood)  =  abote 
aU  mean  courting  of  Mcecenas,  —  67.  Infans  pudor  =  the  timidity 
N   3 
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which  kept  me  from  8peaking,-'69.  Satureium,  or  Satnrium,  a  town  in 
^e  territory  of  Tarentum.— 68.  Lustra,  haunts  of  vice.  —  72.  Fla- 
cttw;  a  schoolmaster  of  Venusia. — 74.  Suspensi  loculoe  tabulamque, 
Gr.  Uifprij/Aivoc  ri)v  vvKri^a  =  suxpensam  Kabentes  tabulam.     The 
Loeuli  were  little  cases  that  held  the  pen  (stilus),  the  counters 
{calculi)  used  in  ciphering,  and,  perhaps,  books  and  paper ;   the 
tabtda  was  for  writing  on,  either  at  home  or  at  school ;   or  for 
placing  the  calculi  on  in  reckoning. — ^6.  Referre,  Gr.  diro^fpeiv  ;  is 
used  of  the  repayment  of  any  thing  due.    Idibus  Octonis ;  on  the 
ides  of  each  month  ;  octonis;  'epitheton  omans,*  D. :     there  being 
eight  days  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,    ^ra  =  the  school  fee. — 
76.  So  much  higher  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  good  education  had 
Horace's  father,  than  the  *  magni  cetUuriones.^ — 77-  Doceat  =  doceri 
jubeat,  dooendas  euret^-^l^.  Ut  {oport^xU)  in  magno  populo  z=.  in  a 
great  town ;  where  such  attendants  would  be  necessary,  and  more 
attention  to  appearance  requisite,  than  at  Venusia.— 82.  Pudicum  =: 
prcB  pudore  absiinewtem  ab  , ,  , , — 85  &c.  "  My  father  was  not  afraid 
of  being  found  fault  with  for  this,  even  though  no  higher  calling 
awaited  me  in  life  than  that  of  public  crier  at  ji  small  salary,  or  a 
collector,  like  himself,  of  petty  dues.    Horace's  father  was  a  coa^^tor 
exactionum ;  his  business  being  either  to  Gt>llect  Ihe  dues  for  one  of 
the  companies  that  farmed  the  public  revenue,  or,  as  others  think, 
the  payments  from  purchasers  of  goods  at  auctions.— 87.  Hoc  =  ob 
hoc,— 09,  Sanum  =  as  long  as  I  know  right  from  wrong. — 90.  Ddo 
tuo  =  sua  culpa ;  a  meaning  in  law  of  dolus.— 92,  (Ab)  istis. — 96. 
Ad  fastum,  to  please  our  pride  &c.  —  96.  Hofiestos  fascibus  &c.  = 
honoroitos  fascibus  et  seUis  (Ourulibus),  i.  e.  Consulares  pratorios,  cedUi- 
tios. — 100.  Continuo  zzfrom  that  moment,  —  101.  It  was  usual  with 
those  who  wished  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  pay  their  court  every 
morning  to  the  great  men  of  the  day,  who  devoted  a  certain  time  to 
the  reception  of  their  friends  and  clients.     This  morning  visit  was 
called  scUutatio. — 103.   Calones  =  grooms, — 104.  Petorritum ;   a  spe- 
cies of  four-wheeled  carriage.     The  word  is  of  Gallic  origin  ;   as 
were  also  some  other  names  of  vehicles,  as  rheda,  essedum.     Curto 
mulo,  a  bit  of  a  mule,  a  cob-mule. — 107.  Sordes,  miserliness.    Tillius  ; 
see  1.  25.— 108.  Tiburte  via;  the  road  to  Tivoli,  leading  from  the 
Esquiline  gate, —  109.  (Enophonm,  olvo^opov,  a  basket  containing 
wine.    He  carried  his  provisions  with,  him,   to  save  his  pocket. 
Lasanum,a  portable  kiuiun;  as  explained  by  Photius. — 111.  Aliis 
millibus  {hominum  qui  sunt    ambitiosi), —  112.    Quanti ;    sc.   sit  or 
venea;t.-^ll3,  Fallacem ;  because  cheats  and  impostors  of  all  kinds 
frequented  it.— 114.  Adsisto  divinis  =  I  stop  awhile  to  hear  what  the 
fortune-tellers  have  to  my,  —  115.  His  frugal  dinner.    Laganum;  a 
sort  of  paste  cake,  or  pan-cake. — 116.  Three  household  slaves  wer« 
a  very  slender  allowance.    Lapis  albus;  a  small  marble  slab,  on  one 
leg. — 117.  The  cyathus  was  employed  in  fillmg  the  drinking- cups 
{pocula),  of  which  each  person  had  two,  from  the  crater.     Echinus, 
a  saU-ceUar;  so-called,  it  is  supposed,  from  some  resemblance  to  the 
kxivoQ,  —  118.  Patera ;   for  libations.     ChUtm  ;    a  narrow.ueck^d 
vase,  also  for  libations.    Campana  supellex;  Campanian  ware,  and 
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therefore  cheap.  —  119.  Non  toUieUut  &c.,  hating  no  hutinesi  to 
trouble  me  in  the  Forum  the  next  morning. — 120.  *  Marsya  statua 
erat  pro  Rostris,  ad  quam  solebant  convenire  causidici.'  Schol,  It 
seems  t^at  Apollo's  punishment  of  Marsyas  was  looked  upon  as  a 
symbol  of  justice  ;  for  a  group  representing  it  was  placed  in  the 
Forum  of  most  towns.  Qui  se  &c.|  trAo  cannot  endure  the  tight  of 
ike  younger  of  the  two  Novii ;  two  usurers,  whose  money  transac- 
tions were  carried  on  directly  under  the  statue  ;  there  is  an  allusion 
here,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  to  the  raised  arm  of  the  statue  ;  or 
rather,  it  may  be,  to  the  expression  of  tlie  face  of  Marsyas,  under 
torture  by  Apollo. — 122.  Quartam  (horam)  ;  i.  e.  about  our  ten 
o'clock,  A.M. — 123.  Lecto  OMt  Soripto,  guod  ^  poitquam  legi  aut  soripsi 
aliquidf  quod  &c.  Taoitum.  S.  3.  L  65. — 124.  Non  {eo)  quo  ungiur 
Natta  {  but  not  lamp-oil,  like  the  miser  Natta. — 126.  Lu»um  trigonem 
(rpiywvov)  =  trigonalem;  a  game  at  ball,  at  which  the  players  stood 
in  a  triangle. — 127*  Pransm,  hating  lundied.  InterpeUet  durare,  wUl 
prevent  my  going  through  the  day  on  &c.— 128.  Domesticus,  at  horns, 
— Ik9.  Solutorum;  i.  e.  liberorum  a, — 130.  Ac  si,  than  i/'&o. 


SATIRE  VII. 


This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  Horace's  extant  compositions ; 
written  a.u.  713,  or  714,  when  he  was  about  twenty-four  years  old. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  amusing  occurrence,  at  the  time 
he  was  with  Brutus,  when  pro-prsetor  of  Asia  Minor,  a.u.  711  to  712. 
Brutus  was  once  holding  a  court  of  judicature  (Conventw)  at  Cla- 
zomenee,  in  Ionia  (now  Vouda,  a  village  of  Anatolia),  when  a  cer- 
tain Publius  Rupilius  Rex,  of  Prseneste — a  Roman  Eques,  and 
ci-deyant  director  of  a  company  of  '  publicani,'  or  farmers  of  the 
public  revenue,  in  Bithynia,  and  subsequently  outlawed — appeared 
before  him.  This  personage  had  brought  a  charge  against  one  Per- 
sius  of  Clazomente.  The  name  Rex,  with  prosoriptus  attached  to 
it,  and  often  repeated,  leads  to  a  play  of  words,  in  which  part  of 
the  fun  of  this  little  piece  consists. 


1.  Pus  atque  renenum  =  envenomed  anger,  —  2.  HyMda,  'Cla- 
zomenius  enim  fuit,  patre  Asiatico,  matre  Romana.  Civitatem 
tamen  Romanam  obtinuerat.*  ISohd,—3.  Disease  of  the  eyes  (lippi- 
tudo)  was  very  common  at  Rome.  Those  afflicted  with  it  were  for- 
bidden business  for  the  time,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  but 
carry  the  news  of  the  day  from  their  doctor's  shops  to  their  barber's, 
and  idle  away  their  time  there. — 4.  iVe^lta,  usually  of  money-matters, 
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bankers'  business. — 8.  Sisenna,  Bamu ;  libertines  of  the  day,  noto- 
rious, apparently,  for  their  powers  of  conversational  abuse.  Equis 
albis  =  plurimum;  white  horses  being  reckoned  the  Bwiftest.7-10. 
Contenit  inter  &c.,  an  agreement  is  come  to,  Moksti^  impracticable, 
difficult  to  bring  to  terms.  Hoc  {eodem)  jure  =:  in  the  same  degree, 
'  Those  between  whom  a  contest  of  interests  exists,  a  struggle  for 
victory  of  any  kind,  uphold  the  rights  thus  contended  for  with  a  con- 
fidence and  pertinacity  that  is  in  proportion  to  their  courage.  Why 
was  the  struggle  between  Hector  and  Achilles  only  ended  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties !  Because  the  courage  of  each  was  inex- 
haustible. This  was  not  the  case  with  Glaucus  ;  therefore  he  came 
to  an  amicable  reconciliation  with  Diomede.'  See  II.  vi.  119 — 236. 
— 19.  Par,  used  subst.  of  a  pair  of  gladiators,  equal  in  strength  and 
skill,  and  pitted  together.  —  20.  Bacchius  cum  Bitho ;  two  well- 
matohed  gladiators  of  the  time.->22.  Exp.  causam,  states  his  case, — 
23.  The  ^ends  who  accompanied  a  governor  to  his  province  were 
called  his  cohors. — ^26.  Canem  ;  the  dog-star,  which  parches  up  the 
fields. — 27.  *  Like  a  ton*ent-stream  in  a  part  of  the  forest  where  the 
wood-cutter  rarely  comes  ;*  i.  e.  in  the  wildest  part. — 28.  Multus  fiuens, 
6r.  voki/e  pkwv,  is  said  of  an  orator  who  has  a  great  flow  of  w(irds, 
with  impetuosity  of  delivery.  Ck)nstr. :  Tum  Bex  regerit  {flings  back) 
convicia  (Persio)  salso  multoque  fluentu — 29.  Expressa  arbusto  =  dis- 
charged from  the  vine-grounds;  Wirrthy  of  the  vine-ground  {arbustum)  ; 
Angl.  thorough  Billingsgate,  The  vine-dresser  hid  himself  behind  the 
trees  to  which  the  vines  were  trained,  and  thence  let  his  tongue  loose 
upon  the  passer-by. — 30.  Vindemiator ;  scan  as  vindem-yator. — -^1. 
The  party  attacked  answered  by  crying  *  Cuckoo  ;*  for  it  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  vine-dresser  (dedeous  opprohriumque  meritum,  says 
Pliny),  to  be  caught  by  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  with  his  pruning- 
knife  still  in  his  hand  ;  the  dressing  of  the  vine,  according  to  Pliny, 
should  be  over  before  the  return  of  that  bird  =  before  the  vernal- 
equinox. — 32.  Italo  aceto  =  salibus  Latinis, — 34.  An  allusion  to  Junius 
Brutus,  who  drove  out  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and,  perhaps,  morQ 
covertly,  to  Brutus'  share  in  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 


SATIRE  VIII. 


The  site  of  Maecenas'  famous  gardens  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  had  been 
long  previously  the  burying-place  of  paupers  and  of  slaves.  Thither 
it  was  that  sorceresses  went  to  look  for  the  human  bones  they  required 
for  their  works  of  darkness,  and  there  they  even  practised  their  hellish 
arts.  It  seems  that  shortly  after  it  had  come  into  Maecenas'  hands, 
a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  Priapus,  lately  set  up  there,  split  in  two, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Horace  makes  an  amusing  use  of  this 
incident,  making  the  god  himself  tell  his  own  tale.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  of  his  thus  attacking  Canidia ;  the  Epodes,  in  which 
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she  similarly  suffers,  were  a  subsequent  publication. — See  Ep.  y. 
xvii.  Intb. 


1.  Ficulnut  z=.  ficulneus.  The  porous  wood  of  the  fig-tree  makes 
it  of  little  use  for  any  thing  ;  it  is  bad  even  for  firing.  Hence  in 
Gr.  avKivoQ  (Jiculneus)  is  an  epithet  for  things  that  are  of  no  use.-^ 
2.  Incertus  (tUrum)  scamnum  faceret,  Priapumve  for  an  Priapum, — 
S.  MaluU  &c,  decided  to  make  a  god  of  me  ;—deu$  inde  ego :  note  the 
irony.—  4.  Dextra,  which  was  usually  armed,  with  a  sickle,  or  staff. — 
5.  Arundo,  a  crown  of  reeds;  that  rattled  in  the  wind. — 7-  Prius, 
formerly »  CeUoB ;  the  little  rooms  (usually  on  the  ground- floor), 
appropriated  to  the  slaves  of  the  household. — 9.  Stahat,  used  to  be, — 
10.  Pantolabus;  Nomentanug;  profligates  living  at  the  time,  but 
whose  career  would  end  as  that  of  the  vilest  in  Rome. — 11.  Horace 
here  imitates  the  notices  set  up  near  the  burying-placds  of  noble 
families.  This  cemetery  for  slaves  had  therefore  1000  feet  of 
frontage,  running  300  feet  back  in  agrum,  towards  the  country. — 
12.  HcBredes  &.c.  These  words  are  still  found  on  many  stones  in 
their  initials,  thus :  H.  M.  H.  N.  S.  (Hoc  Monumentum  Hceredes 
non  sequUur),  indicating  that  it  had  been  a  gift  out  of  the  estate  of 
the  possessor,  upon  which  the  heir  had  no  claim.  Horace  inserts 
them  here  in  pure  fun;  for  those  who  occupied  the  said  tombs  could 
have  no  heirs,  for  they  had  literally  no  possessions. — 14.  Agger; 
this  word  was  often  used  alone  for  the  cigger  begun  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  it  was  a  high  terrace, 
reaching  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  to  the  Porta  Collina,  and  over- 
looking the  Esquiline  plain* — 16.  Quum  mihi  &c.,  while  all  the  time 
for  me  &c,  SUetai. — 18.  Quw  ;  the  sorceresses.  CanMva  (magica), ' 
—  24.  Majore^  the  elder :  there  were  two  sisters.  —  26.  DiveUere 
mordicus  agnam  ;  piece-meal  like  furies.  Black  victims  were  offered 
up  to  Nox,  and  to  the  infernal  deities. — 27.  Inde,  hy  it,  outofit  (t^s 
it  were).— 28.  Manes,  animas,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  Ulysses  (Od. 
xi.)  calls  up  the  shades  of  the  dead  by  digging  a  ditch,  and  filling  it 
with  sheep's  blood. — 29  &c.  Lanea;  this  image  represented  the 
practising  witch  ;  the  other  (cerea),  the  object  of  their  spells.  See 
Ep.  13.  n.  73.  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  73  &c.— 31.  ServUibus  (stabat)  modis, 
ut  qticB  &c.  =  in  a  craven,  servUe  attitude, — 34.  Infemas  canes  ;  that 
accompany  Hecate.  Rubentem ;  with  shame  and  anger.  —  35. 
Magna  sepulcra ;  somewhere  near,  not  necessarily  in  the  gardens. — 
36.  Altema  loqui,to  talk  together,^3T ,  Resonarent  triste  et  aoutum; 
like  the  cry  of  bats,  to  whicn  the  voices  of  shades  were  compared. — 
38.  VaricB,  spotted.  The  beard  of  the  wolf  had  the  property  of 
warding  off  counter-spells,  according  to  Pliny. — 39.  Imagine  cerea ; 
when  the  figure  was  thrown  into  it. — 41.  '  1  shrunk  in  horror  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  ;  an  eye-witness  of  it  all,  it  is  true,  but  one 
that  had  his  revenge.* — 43.  Ficus  =  /,  of  fig-wood, — 44.  Caliendrum, 
her  periwig.  False  teeth,  false  hair,  potent  herbs  in  their  hands, 
bands  of  enchantment  round  their  arms — all  fell  off,  one  after  the 
other,  as  they  ran  off. 
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SATIRE  IX. 

It  was  Horace's  fate  to  saffer  from  other  persecutors  besides  those  who 
eoTied  him  his  reputation  and  success,  in  the  person  of  common-place 
literary  pretenders,  who  would  fain  have  risen  in  the  world  as  he  had 
done  ;  and  they  shrunk  from  no  efforts  to  obtain  from  him  an  intro- 
duction to  his  great  friend,  Maecenas.  With  a  master's  hand  he  sets 
before  us  the  whole  class  in  the  person  of  one  of  them.  It  is  not,  as 
18  usually  supposed,  a  mere  bore,  that  he  pourtrays  in  this  Satire, 
but  a  shallow  fellow,  a  would-be  wit,  whose  one  business  it  was  to 
suck  his  advantage  out  of  sheer  impudence  and  scheming  impor- 
tunity. The  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  touch  fines  off  what  would 
have  been  'repulsive  in  the  portrait,  had  fiill  justice  been  done  to  the 
character.  Horace's  annoyance  is  the  subject,  and  the  central 
point,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  piece.  He  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  fel- 
low, and  is  only  freed  from  him  at  the  last  by  a  happy  accident. 
Horace  thus  permits  us  to  see  no  more  of  the  littleness  and  selfish- 
ness of  such  a  character  than  is  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
pleasing  in  poetry.  At  the  same  time  he  confirms  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  privileged  few  that  met 
together  as  guests  under  Maecenas'  roof. 


1.  Saera  Via  ;  see  O.  iv.  1.  n.  36.  Sicut  meus  est  mos,  L  e.  meditans, 
ncuZ  &c. — 2.  Nescio  quid  nttgarum,  some  trifle  or  other. — 4.  Arrepta 
manu  ;  note  the  assumption  of  intimate  friendship  in  this,  and  in  dul- 
eissime  rerum. — Quid  agisf  How  do  you  do? — Rerum,  Gr.  t&v 
ovTitiVf  dearest  of  beings.  So  Ov.  Met.  viii.  49.  Her.  iv.  126.  —  5. 
*  Pretty  well  at  present,  I  thank  you ;  aU  well  with  you  I  hope^  =.  good 
morning. — 6.  Occupo,  I  seize  the  moment,  and  say,  Num  quid  vis  9 
Hate  you  any  commands  9  —  7.  Noris  nos  =  you  must  know  me. 
Horace's  answer  implies  that  he  does  not. — 8.  Misere  discedere  &c.  = 
out  of  my  wits  to  get  away  from  him. — 9, 10.  Infinitives  absolute.  Puero, 
the  sla/ce  attending  him. — 11.  Bdanus  ;  a  man  of  hot  temper,  who 
would  have  soon  dispatched  so  troublesome  a  fellow.  Felicem  cere- 
bri, Gr.  =  per,  or  o6  cerebrum  tuum ;  because  the  brain  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  the  angry  feelings. — 13.  Vicos  (fr.  oJkoq),  the 
streets. — 16.  Nil  agis  &c.  =  it*s  lost  labour :  I  shall  not  quit  you. — 16. 
Persequar  =  usque  sequar.  NU  opus  est;  says  H.— 18.  Cubat,  is  con- 
fined  to  his  bed  ill ;  so  Epist.  ii.  2.  1.  68.  Julius  Caesar's  gardens 
were  on  the  Janiculum,  about  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Via  Sacra. — 
20.  IniqucB  mentis,  vicious. — 21.  SubiU;  lengthened  in  ai-sis.  Onus 
is  the  ace. — 22.  Viscum.  The  knight  Viscus  had  two  sons,  senators  ; 
one  of  whom  was  Horace's  intimate  friend.  For  Varius,  see  O.  i.  6. 
— ^24,  Membra  tnovere  moUius  =  to  dance  more  gracefully ;  *  molle,*  in 
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opp.  to  what  is  sharp,  or  stiff,  is  said  of  easy,  wavy  movement. — 26. 
See  Sat.  iii.  n.  129. — 27.  QuU  opus  est  te  salvo  =  qulhus  utile  et  optabile 
est  te  esse  scUvum  ;  note  the  malicious  fun  in  this.— 28.  Composui,! 
have  buried,  I  have  put  them  aHl  to  rest ;  componere  is  said  properly  of 
the  collecting  together  of  the  ashes  in  the  urn,  and  placing  them  in 
the  tomb. — Nunc  ego  resto ;  *  Happy  they,  having  received  their 
7Mi^M«  at  your  hands.  Do  the  same  kind  office  by  me.'  Yrom  felices 
to  the  end  of  1.  34  must  be  supposed  to  be  said  aside  :  and  note  the 
play  upon  the  word  domposui. — 29.  Confice  =  settle  me  at  once  ;  put 
me  out  of  my  misery,  Namque  instat,  &c.,  for  my  turn,  and  the  fated 
mode  of  my  death,  plainly  is  come. — Sabella  anus,  see  £p.  13.  n.  28.  — 
30.  Mot&  urn&  dinn& ;  *  after  having  shaken  the  urn  from  which  my 

lot  fell,  and  which  assured  me  this  portion  :'  Hune  neque,  &c 

aias;  1.  34.  —  32.  La/terum  dolor,  pleurisy, — 33.  Quandocunque  con^ 
sumet, — 36.  Venium  erat,  we  had  reached. —  Vestce  (templum),  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  Hill,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Forum. 
Quarta  &c.,  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  {of  tvoette  hours)  ;  i.  e.  it  was 
about  our  nine  o'clock  ;  the  hour  at  which  the  law-courts  began  to  sit. 
— 36.  Respondere  vadato  ;  i.  e.  <  to  appear  upon  his  bail  as  defendant, 
to  answer  some  plaintiff's  charge  ;'  in  our  way  of  speaking,  he  had 
been  bound  over  to  appear  on  a  certain  day.  The  defendant  was 
said  vades  dare ;  the  plaintiff  vadari  reum  ;  hence  vculatus  here. — 37. 
Perdere  litem,  to  be  condemned  (for  contumacy), — 38.  Si  mH  amas; 
long  vowel  shortened  in  thesis  before  a  following  vowel.  So  Virg. 
Eel.  viii.  108,  Credimus,  an  qui  amant  &c. — Ades  (mVii),  the  impera- 
tive ;  adesse  alicui  is  the  legal  phrase  for  the  support  rendered  by  the 
advocati,  friends  of  the  parties  who  showed  by  their  presence  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  cause.  The  impudence  of  the  man  is  shown 
by  his  asking  H.  to  perform  this  office  for  him.  It  would  have 
obliged  him  moreover  to  have  retraced  his  steps  in  the  exact  con- 
trary direction  to  which  he  was  going,  or  professed  to  be  going,  near 
Ceesar's  gardens.— 39.  Stare;  the  advocate  stood  in  the  Praetor's 
court.  —  CivUia  jura ;  it  being  the  Prsetor's  court.— 41.  Rem,  my 
ca«we.— 44.  Bepetit,  goes  on  again.  Paucorum  hominum  est,  (says 
H.'s  plague,)  =  he  is  a  man,  whose  intimates  are  few  and  select.  So 
Terence  (Eun.  iii.  \)  perpaucorum  hominum  est. — 45.  Dexterius  Scc.,hcu 
made  a  happier  use  ;  in  compliment  to  H.  as  one  of  ihepavM  homines, 
—46.  Ferre  secundas  (partes)  =  who  could  play  second  to  you:  adju' 
torem  and  secundcu  are  theatrical  terms.  —  47-  Hunc  hominem,  Gr. 
Tovd'  dvdpa  =  me,  hucriKuc, — Tradere;  the  proper  word  for  to  present, 
to  recommend. — 48.  Ni  submosses  =  submovisses ;  if  you  would  not  dis' 
place,  have  long  ago  displaced,  Submovere,  prop,  of  the  Lictor's  clear- 
ing a  way  for  the  Magistrates.  Illic ;  at  Maecenas'. — 62.  Locus  suus,  his 
own  place  in  McBcenas*  regard.  The  tuft-hunter  cannot  conceive  a 
society  in  which  there  is  no  rivalry,  no  scheming  one  member 
against  the  other.  Atqui  sic  habet,  yet-  so  it  is  (I  assure  you).  —  53. 
Accendis,  qva.re  cupiam  =  you  make  me  more  and  more  desirous. — 64. 
Velis  tantummodo  &c.,  well  (says  H.  maliciously),  you  have  but  to 
wish  it,  (quce  tua  virtus)  and  such  are  your  admirable  qualities*  &c. — 65. 
Eoqucy  and  for  this  reason  :  <  he  thinks  it  well  to  m^e  access  to  huao.^ 
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first  difficult'— 66.  Haudmihi  deerozz  it  ihctU  not  be  myfauUthen  {if  I 
donH  succeed), — 59.  Deducam,  I  willjoitt  his  train.  When  a  man  of  rank 
and  impoi*tanee  went  to  the  Forum  (descendere  because  it  was  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city)  a  suite  of  clients  and  hangers-on  accompanied 
him  {deduc^wt)  :  and  so  on  his  return. — 59.  NU  sine  magno  &c. 
He  screws  up  his  determination  to  work  hard  at  his  siege  of  Meecenas, 
by  considering  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a  great  law  of  nature 
to  do  so.  Maecenas  could  not  but  have  enjoyed  all  this.— 60.  Hoecdum 
aait,  t^He  he  is  going  on  thru. — 61.  Fusctu  Aristitis,  see  O.  i.  22,  Intr. 
fUum^  my  man.—Si,  Lentissima  &c.,  his  most  drooping,  senseless  arms. 
— 66.  Male  salsus  Ac,  toith  malicious  fun,  —  67.  Cerie  nescio  quid, 
surely  (says  H.)  you  had  something  particular  to  say  to  me,  —68.  Aristius 
says  he  had,  (so  far  playing  in  to  H.,)  but  adds,  wickedly,  *'  another 
time  will  suit  me  better."---69.  Sabbata  (like  castra)  is  but  one  day  : 
the  Sabbath-day,  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  well  known 
at  Rome,  and  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  October,  fell  on  the  thirtieth 
Sabbath-day  of  the  Jews'  sacred  year,  which  began  in  the  month  of 
April.  —  70.  Curtis,  circumcised,  Oppedere^  insult.  ^^T I.  Religio, 
religious  scruple,  Uwus  multorum  ;  not  a  philosopher,  as  you  are. — 
73.  Hunodne  &c. ;  H.'s  ejaculation  (aside).  Surrexe  ==  surrexisse. 
So  erepsemus,  Sat.  i.  5.  79. — lb.  Adversarius ;  i.  e.  the  plaintiff  in 
the  suit,  which  H.'s  pleasant  friend  had  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
-»76.  Licet  ajUestari  9  (And  says  to  mtt)  ,are  you  at  liberty  to  witness  ? 
Without  a  witness  to  the  iact  that  the  defendant  had  refused  to  go 
before  the  Prcetor,  a  criminal  process  (injuriarum)  might  lie  against 
the  other  party  in  the  suit,  if  force  was  used  in  bringing  the  accused 
into  court  {rapere  in  jus).  The  formal  mode  of  making  a  witness  of 
one  of  the  by-standers  was  to  touch  the  tip  of  his  ear  ;  Horace  is 
ready  enough  with  his  ear. — 78.  *  So  Apollo  (the  Poets'  God)  pre- 
served me,  (as  he  did  Hector  before  me) ;'  for  an  allusion  is  supposed 
here  to  the  lines,  XI.  xx.  443,  ....  rov  S*  l^npTcaUv  'AiroWwv. 


SATIRE  X. 


The  admirers  of  Lncilius  had  been  much  provoked  by  Horace's 
criticisms  upon  him  in  the  Fourth  Satire.  Horace  proceeds  in  this 
Satire  to  justify  his  opinion  ;  laying  down,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
principles  of  such  compositions.  He  does  not  pretend  to  place  him- 
self upon  an  equality  with  Lucilius,  with  whom  Satire  had  its  origin  : 
but  the  progress  of  civilization,  he  says,  has  imposed  upon  writers  of 
the  present  day  obligations  unknown  in  the  age  of  Lucilius  ;  and  that 
it  was  to  satisfy  these  requirements  that  he  studied  to  perfect,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  a  style  of  writing  exclusively  Roman  :  and,  although 
anxious  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  all  true  critics,  as  well  as  of 
his  friends  generally,  he  cert^nly  should  not  heed  the  clamours  of  a 
Pantilius,  a  Demetrius,  a  Tigelliua,  or  writers  like  them. 
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1.  Out  of  patience  under  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  Horace  begins 
abruptly,  ^No  doubt  I  said  that  Lucilius'  lines  were  wanting  in 
smoothness." — 3.  At  idem^  but  thit  same  wriUr,  Sale  muUo  &c., 
rMed  (the  sore  places  of)  Borne  with  plenty  of  salt;  so  as  to  make  them 
smart  in  curing  them.  —  4.  Charta  eadem,  in  the  same  Satire,  —  6. 
Decimus  Laberius ;  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote  many  mimes ;  a 
species  of  farce,  full  of  comic  scenes,  without  any  connecting  or 
dramatic  plot ;  certainly,  therefore,  not  pulckra  poemata, — 8.  Virtus, 
a  quality,  a  merit, — 11.  Tristi,  serious, — 12.  (Sermone)  defendente 
vicem,  that  supports  the  part  of, ,  ,  A  writer  of  Satires  should  be  a 
skilful  reasoner,  have  the  powers  of  the  poet,  and  the  courtesy  and 
polish  of  a  man  of  g(K>d  breeding ;  and  not  put  forth  his  power  in 
sharp,  personal  invective,  to  the  exclusion  of — what  are  often  the  more 
effectual  weapons — raillery  and  ridicule.— 14.  Ridiculum  aorit  ridi- 
eule  than  punpent  inteetite, — 15.  Seeat,  decides  {the  question), — 16b  See 
the  beginning  of  Sat  4. — 17.  Hoe  stabant,  owed  their  success  on  the 
ttage  to  ihi».  Stare  is  the  opposite  of  cadere,  or  ^iei,  to  fail,  be  thrown 
out.  — 1&  Hermogenes;  see  Sat.  3.  n.  129.  IBy  ttmttw  a  certain 
Demetrius  (1.  90)  is  meant. — 19.  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  good  orator,  a 
pleasing  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Catullus,  who  died  young,  a.  o.  706. — 
20.  Lucilius  used  Greek  words  whenever  he  thought  them  specially 
adapted  to  his  purpose. — 21.  Seri  studiorum,  6r.  d^j/ifAaOiiQ  =  0  men, 
late  at  your  A  B  C  !  =  doU-adults,  Qui-ne,  how  ;  qui  for  quo.  "  Dici- 
tur  Pitholeon  epigrammata  ridicula  scripsisse,  in  quibus  Greeca  verba 
mixta  erant  cum  Latinis."  Schol. — 23.  At  sermo  &c.  This  is  the 
reply.  Concinnus,  duly  compounded. — 24.  Nota;  see  0.  ii.  3.  n.  8. 
Falernian  wine,  unless  very  old,  was  exceedingly  sharp  to  the  taste  : 
it  used  to  be  mixed,  therefore,  with  the  mild  wine  of  Chios. — 25.  H. 
answers,  '*  Suppose  for  a  moment  you  would  do  this  when  you  write 
verses  ;  but  would  yon  (let  me  ask  you)  do  it  also  when  . . .'' — 26. 
PetiUi  ;  see  S.  4.  n.  93. — 27.  Scilicet,!  am  to  suppose,  no  doubt,  or,  jutt 
cu  if. — 28.  Exsudet  = '  cum  omni  sudore  reeitet,  proferal,  dicat,*  SchoL 
Quintus  Pedius,  the  nephew,  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Julius  Csesar, 
adopted  Messala's  youngest  son  ;  the  eldest  son  was  M.  Valerius 
Messala  Corvinus  ;  both  bore  the  name  of  Poplicola,  and  both  were 
famous  orators. — 30.  At  Canusium  Greek  and  Oscian  were  spoken ; 
see  Sat.  5. 1.  87. — 31.  Mare;  between  Greece  and  Italy.— 33.  Quum 
aomnia  &e, ;  Plato  alludes  to  this  belief  in  the  Crito,  when  speaking 
of  Socrates'  last  dream.— 34.  In  siham  &.c, ;  Angl.  <  Coals  to  New- 
castle.'— 35.  GrcBcorum  (potftortiia).— 36  &c.  *  Whilst  others  cultivate 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  I  have  attached  myself  to  Latin  Satire,  in 
which,  since  Lucilius'  time,  P.  Terentius  Yarro  and  others  have 
failed,  and  left  greater  success  possible  to  me,  who  yet  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  equality  with  Lucilius.' — 36,  37.  M.  Furius  Bibaculus,  of 
Cremona,  was  a  poet  of  talent,  but  his  style  was  inflated,  and  wanting 
in  good  taste.  Horace  did  not  care  to  spare  one  whose  poems  were 
full  of  invective  against  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He  calls  him 
AlpinuB,  in  allusion  to  a  ridiculous  line  in  his  *  Caesar's  War  in  Gaul,* 
quoted  S.  ii.  5.  1.  41  :  in  the  same  poem,  too,  he  had  spoken  of  the 
luteum  caput  {muddy  source)  of  the  Rhine,  contrary  to  the  iac^: 

PART    II.  O 
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Uonee,  therefore,  aecnses  him  of  making  it  muddy  by  his  muddy 
verses.  Jugulat  dum  Memnona  refers  to  another  poem  of  his,  the 
ifithiopiad  ;  in  which  he  *  murders*  Memnon.— 38.  JSdes  ;  not  here 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Hill — which  was  not  yet 
finished — but  some  temple  in  which  it  is  supposed  dramas  were 
recited  for  approval  before  chosen  judges,  among  whom  was  this 
Spnrius  Maecius  Tarpa.— 40  &c.  Caius  Fundanius,  a  friend  of  Horace 
and  Meeeenas,  wrote  Comedies,  which  were  in  the  main,  as  it  appears, 
like  those  of  Terence.  It  is  the  Andria  of  the  latter  which  is  here 
alluded  to.— 41.  Comis  gatrire  libeUos  =  comes  (ac.pl.)  libdlos,  you 
ean  prattle  ateajf  pieces  fiUl  of  true  wUinthe  different  ckaracters — in  ike 
meretrieCf  Dow  &c. — 42.  unus  vivorum,  you  alone  of  living  writers. 
Pdlio  ;  C.  Asinius  Pollio  ;  see  O.  ii.  1,  Intr.— 43.  Pede  ter  percutso-=z 
in  Iambic  terse.  The  Iambic  senarius  consisted  of  six  feet,  and  three 
metres  (hence  called  trimeter),  each  metre  consisting  of  two  feet ; 
the  time  in  reciting  was  marked  by  the  beat  of  the  foot  at  the  end  of 
each  metre.^44.  For  Varva  see  0.  i.  6,  n.  1.  He  wrote  two  Epic 
poems  ;  one  on  the  death  of  Ceesar,  the  other  in  praise  of  Augustus. 
Ducit ;  prop,  of  spinning  ;  so  tenui  deducta  poemata  JUo,  Epist.  i.  2. 
1.  226 :  so  we  <  spinning  a  yam.*  MoUe  atque  facetum,  a  gentle 
ttyle,  and  ddieate  wU.  Virgil  had.  as  yet,  only  published  the  Bucolics 
and  Georgics.— 46.  JJoc,  i.  e.  Satire,  P.  Terentius  Varro  Ataci- 
nus  (so  called  from  Atax,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis)  showed 
considerable  taste  in  his  imitations  of  Greek  poetry  ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  equally  happy  in  his  Satires. — 48.  Inventore 
minoTy  though  inferiory  I  allow,  to  its  author,  Luciliu8.—60  See.  See 
Sat.  4. 1.  II. — 53  &c.  '  Lucilius  in  his  Satires  often  criticized  other 
poets,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.,  but  he  did  so  {comis)  in  a  gene- 
rous spirit  and  pleasant  manner.  Mutat,  has  he  no  wish  to  change  ? 
— 64.  Gramtate  minores,  wanting  in  dignity. — 65.  Quum  de  se  &c., 
whUe  at  the  same  time  &c.  Non  ut-=zvi  non  majore. — 67.  Negarity 
has  refused  {him). — 68.  Factos,  finished. — 69.  Mdliui,  ac  si  &c.,  run- 
ning more  smoothly  than  &c.  Pedilms  daudere  senis,  to  inclose  within 
siJB  feet  =  to  write  an  hexameter. — 62.  This  Cassius  of  Etruria,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cassius  of 
Parma,  a  good  writer,  whom  Horace  does  justice  to,  Ep.  4.  1. — 63. 
Capsis,  &c. ;  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he  was  buried,  consisting  of 
his  books  and  their  cases. — 66.  Quam  rudis  &c.  =  quam  expectari 
poterat  ah  auctore  ccirminis  rudis  et  intaeti  a  Greeds.  Satire  was  a 
style  of  poetry  created  by  Liiciliufi,  being  quite  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  Rudis,  unformed,  is  used  of  matter  in  its  rough,  unwrought 
state.  —  67.  Poetarum  seniorum;  those  ^seniores'  to  Lucilius  were 
LiVius  Andronicus,  Nsevius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  Plautus. — 69. 
Quod  ultra  &c.,  that  was  drawn  out  (spun  out)  beyond  the  required  ' 
finish, — ^71*  Vivos f  to  the  quick. — 72.  The  ancients  wrote  on  tablets 
laid  over  with  a  slight  coating  of  wax  ;  they  used  in  wiiting  an  iron 
pencil  {8tilus)i  which  was  flat-shaped  at  the  upper  end  :  when  they 
wished  to  obliterate  any  part  of  what  they  had  written,  they  turned 
this  end  of  the  stile  to  the  tablet  (stilum  vertere),  and  smoothed  the 
wax  over  with  it.    This  was  called  facere  lituram,  x>r  tollere  litura. 
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Tbereforey  tape  ttUum  wrtoM  =  eonreet  firequenily. — ^73.  Laborttj  d& 
lut  wuke  U  four  great  obfeet. — 75,  VUibne  in  Imdit,  im  low  tekoelt. 
Schoolinasters  used  to  dictate  passages  to  be  lei^rnt  bjr  heart :  per- 
haps spelling  was  taught  thus  by  dictation. — 76.  EquUtmj  colL  for 
equUes. — 77-  Arboscula  was  a  celebrated  actrem,  of  whom  Cicero 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Attieus:  '(^nseris  nunc  de  Arbuscula:  valds 
plaenit.'  Exploea,  ioi4»  kieted. — 78  &c.  Horace's  chief  detracton 
are  here  named;  nothing  more  is  known  of  them. — 80.  Fannina 
Quadratus ;  see  iv.  21.— 81.  See  6.  n.  40.— 82.  Valgiut  R^^,  see 
O.  iL  8,  IifTR.~83.  Futeut  AriMius;  see  O.  i.  22,  Inte. — 83.  See  9.  n. 
22.-85.  See  n.  28.-86.  Bibmlus  ;  one  of  the  fiimily  of  L.  Calpnr- 
nina  Bibulus,  J.  Canar's  colleague  in  the  Consulship.  SerrUu;  perhaps 
a  son  of  the  lawyer  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus.  Fumius, '  historiarum 
fide  et  el^antia  daruit'  6ekol.—89.  Arridere,  to  pUate.-W.  l>eU» 
rUu  =  ndmug.  Demetri;  see  n.  18. — 91.  Cathedra  was  a  kind  of 
arm-chair  used  by  ladies.  Demetrius  and  Tigeliius,  it  appears,  wera 
singing-masters,  with  classes  of  lady-pupils  attending  them.  Jmbe9 
plorare,  go  timg  laerymou  eomgt  with  jfour pupils:  but  the  pbiase  has 
a  wider  meaning  alao  =  6r.  oi^mitw  at  cfXfi^w,  go  kamg.  —  92. 
*  Add  this  piece  to  my  Satires  ;*  or  UbdU^  may  mean  his  Fourth 
Satire. 
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SATIRE  1. 

In  this  Satire  Horace  is  still  engaged  with  his  opponents ;  he  does 
not  address  them  personally,  nor  take  any  notice  of  the  calumnies 
they  had  eircuUted  against  him.  He  pretends  to  have  had  his  own 
opinion  shaken  by  the  unfavourable  judgments  formed  of  his  Satires^ 
and  to  be  anxious  to  consult  some  person  of  acknowledged  authority 
on  such  subjects,  as  to  the  coarse  which  he  ought  to  pursue.  This  per- 
son he  finds  in  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  celebrated  jurisconsulty  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  and  of  friendly  and  agree- 
able manners.  These  features  of  his  character  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  some  twenty  letters  of  Cicero's  to  him,  extant  in  the 
Epist.  ad  Familiares,  lib.  viiL  The  advice  which  Trebatius  is  siq>- 
posed  to  give  is,  that  Horace  should  keep  quiet.  Upon  the  Poet's 
pleading  impossibility,  Trebatius  recommends  his  employing  his 
energies  in  singing  the  praises  of  Augustus.  His  warlike  exploiti^ 
H.  answers,  were  too  high  a  theme  for  him.  *  But  his  moral  quali- 
ties !'  At  a  proper  opportunity  he  might  make  the  attempt.  But 
his  natural  impulses  urged  him,  be  says,  to  imitate  Lucilius.  Nature 
had  given  to  every  living  thing  its  proper  instinct  and  its  proper 
O  2 
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weapon.  His  was  Satire  ;  and  Satire  he  most  therefor^  write.  ^  If 
such  be  your  disposition  and  determination,"  Trebatius  says,  *^  you 
make  me  tremble  for  your  safety,  and  certainly  for  the  continuance 
of  the  friendships  with  which  you  are  honoured."  **  Did  Lucilius, 
then,  asks  H.,  lose  the  friendship  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Laelii !  And 
yet  his  Satire  was  much  more  biting  than  mine.  Our  cases  are  the 
same."  ^  Possibly :  but  I  would  here  remind  you  that  those  who 
write  libellous  (the  word  also  means  '  very  bad*)  verses  bring  them- 
selves under  the  Ush  of  the  hiw."  *'  But  suppose  mine  are  very 
good  verses  1"  &c. 

I.  Suntt  quUmi  &c.  H.  addresses  himself  to  Trebatius. — 2.  Lex 
aperii  is  said  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate,  and  of  the  pro- 
prieties which   should,  be  observed  in  the  execution  of  a  work. — 

4.  Deduei ;  see  S.  i.  10.  n.  44. — 5.  Q^uinocu ;  is  Trebatius'  answer  : 
from  this  line  to  1.  24  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  short  sentences  ; 
from  I.  24  to  1.  60,  Hor.  speaks.— 7*  Er<U ;  Gr.  il  firj  ufAUvov  ffv  = 
if  U  were  noi  bett:  so  1. 16,  poterai.  Nequeo  dormire,  I  am  a  had 
deeper ;  implying '  1  can't  sleep  well  enough,  not  to  hear  and  see  too 
much,  and  so  be  provoked  to  write.' — 8.  TrarunarUo  &c.  Trebatius' 
answer  is  in  the  style  of  a  Praetorian  edict.  Constr. :  Ter  trans- 
muUo  uneti:  uneti  implies  'after  wrestling ;'  oiling  the  body  being  pre- 
paratory to  that  exercise.  Trebatius  was  Oudiosisnmus  homo  ncUandi, 
Cic.  in  Epist. — 9.  Irriguum,  well  moistened,  Suh  noetem  =  hora  coence. — 
11.  CcBsaris,  Augustus,— 12.  Pater;  a  term  of  respect  to  an  elder. — 14. 
Fraeta  ouspide ;  Marius  caused  the  shaft  of  the  pUum  to  be  so  made 
as  to  break  off  at  the  head  when  it  struck. — 16.  <  Grant  it  is  so  as 
to  his  warlike  exploits  ;  but  you  might  celebrate  his  justice,  firmness, 
&e.' — 17*  Seipiadam;  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  the  friend  of 
Lucilius,  whose  Satires  were  interspersed  with  many  beautiful 
sketches  of  his  character.  The  patronymic  Soipiades  was  used  by 
Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Virgil,  as  being  more  manageable  in  Hexa- 
meter verse. — 18.  Resferet,  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  Nisi  dextro 
tempore,  but  at  a  favourable  moment. — 20.  Cui  &c.,  for  if  you  flatter 
him  inconsiderately  &c.  We  of  the  present  day  might  object  to  the 
taste  shown  in  speaking  of  Augustus'  *  kicking  up  ;'  but  Horace 
may  be  trusted  not  to  have  thus  offended  in  the  judgment  of  the 
times.    Tutus,  armed  (against  flatterers). — 21.   Tristi,  severe, — 22. 

5.  i.  8.  n.  10. — 24.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Milonius.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  Roman  dancing  was  unbecoming  a  freeman  :  '*  Nemo  fere  saltat 
sobrius, nisi  forte  insanit."  Cic,  pro  Murena,  ch.  6. — 24.  Ut  semd  ;  <  as 
soon  as  he  is  tipsy.'  Ido  =  perturbato  tinolentia, — 26.  *  Nothing, 
however,  varies  so  much  as  tastes  and  inclinations.  Castor  and 
Pollux  came  from  the  same  egg  ;  yet  horsemanship  was  the  delight 
of  the  one,  boxing  of  the  other.' — ^27.  Quot  capitum  &c. ;  so  many  living 
men,  so  many  tastes  and  pursuits. — 28.  Claudere  =  (indudere)  verba 
pedibus  {tnetncis)  =  to  write  verses,  —  29.  Mdioris,  superior  to. — 31. 
Constr. :  Neque  unquam  dec.  alio— never  having  recourse  to  aught  t ' 
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si  vmU  eeuerat — i/thinffi  had  gone  iUwUk  him — negue  (unquam)  «i  heme. 
— 33.  Allusion  Ut  the  votive  picture  oi  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  de* 
tailing  all  his  story  ;  see  0.  L  5.  n.  12. — 34.  Yenusia,  where  H.  was 
bom,  was  situated  upon  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  as 
Horace  proceeds  to  tell  us. — 34 — 38.  Sequor  hune ;  these  words  are 
immediately  followed  by  a  digression  as  to  the  position  of  Yenusia, 
his  birth-place,  and  the  maiQ  subject  taken  up  again  at:  8ed  hie 
ttUus  (1.  39),  but  tlut  LucUian  ttile  of  vane  &c.— 36.  Sahdli,  the  Sam- 
Nttef.— 37*  Quo  ne  '=z  ne  quo  {modo).  V<uuum,  neut.,  the  vnooeupied 
territory,  Bomano  {eigro), — 3J).  UUro,withoutproTooation,—4\.  Quern 
cur  =  for  why  should  I  ttieh  to  draw  my  iword,  if  safe  from  rujiam 
attach  ? — 42.  Ut  pereat  poeitum  ( =  depotkum),  my  prayer  %b  that  &c, 
—45.  Qui  me  eommorit  (oommofferit),  who  shall  rouse  me  by  provoeatiom. 
MdiusUst  or  erit). — 46.  FUbit,  Gr.  olfuaUrai  and  cXavacrai,  AaU 
rue  it,  Buignis,  a  marked  man, — 4?.  Cervius  ;  a  public  inf <  >nner.  Uma  ; 
into  which  the  judges  cast  their  sentence  for  acquitting  or  con- 
demning.—48.  Can^ia  iis,  quUms  est  inimica  (minitatur)  wnenum 
AUmtii;  who  is  said  to  have  poisoned  his  wife,  or  mother.  See 
iEp.  v.  and  xii.— 49.  Of  Turius  little  is  known  but  that  he  was  un- 
principled and  vindictive,  and  therefore  one,  who  had  offended  him, 
had  no  chance  in  a  cause  where  he  was  judge.  Si  quid  certes  =  si 
tibi  lis  sit  de  cUiqua  re, — 60.  Constr. :  Sic  (=  hoe  argumento)  coUige 
mecwm^  learn  witk  me ;  ut  quisque  ten-eat  suspectos — his  foes^eo  quo 
talet — 6^  the  weapon  he  is  strong  in.— 62.  Petit,  aUacks,  Unde  Slc, 
whence  do  they  learn  this  but  by  instinct  7  ^63,  Scaeva,  known  only 
from  this  passage  as  a  matricide.  '  Trust  Scseva's  mother  to  him — a 
mother  likely  to  live  many  years  in  the  course  of  nature — his  filial 
hand  will  be  free  from  crime. — Wonderful  indeed !  Just  as  the 
wolf  does  not  defend  itself  with  its  hoofs,  nor  the  bull  with  its 
teeth. — But  a  deadly  drug  in  poisoned  honey  takes  her  off.'  Scseva's 
instinots,  that  is,  indispose  him  to  the  use  of  any  but  dark  and  subtle 
means  for  ridding  himself  of  his  niother.— 60.  Quigqtus  erit  vita 
{meof)  color;  i.  e.  white  or  black,  happy  or  unhi^ppy.  Opuer,  ut 
sis  vitcUis  &c,,  my  child  (says  Trebatius),  I  fear  you  will  not  be  long- 
lvoed.^6\,  Majorum,  of  the  great,  the  powerful  (you  are  intimate  wim)^ 
—62.  Frigore  te  feriat,  hill  you  (some  of  these  days)  with  coldness ; 
freeze  you  to  death  (from  offence  taken  at  your  uritings).—S3.  Morem 
=  modum^formam — kind, — 64.  Pdlem,  the  face,  outside  (see  Epist.  i. 
16.  L  46),  the  outer  covering.  Per  ora  (hominum)t  before  the  puUie. 
So  Sallust :  Incedunt  per  ora  nostra  magnijici,—&J.  Ofensi  (sunt)  ; 
Lselius  and  the  Second  Africanus,  friends  of  Lucilius,  did  they  take 
umbrage  at  his  works;  cffensi  (sunt)i  —  67.  Scipio,  and  Quintus 
Csecilius  Metellus,  sumamed  Macedonicus,  tiiough  opposed  in  poli- 
tics, were  closely  united  by  personal  esteem.  Lucilius  had  attacked 
Metellus  ;  and  to  attack  Metellus  was  to  threaten  the  greatest  in 
Rome.— 68.  Famosis  versibus  =  by  versesy  that  held  him  up  to  infamy. 
— 68.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus,  Consul  A.U.  698,  and  a  man 
notorious  for  his  impiety,  was  very  roughly  handled  by  Lucilius. 
Atqui,  and  yet,^69,  Tributim,  throughout  its  tribes.  —  fo.  ^quus, 
fEmrahle,'^'l\,  Scena  =z  the  political  stage,  public  life,    Jn  seereta,  to 
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domettk  pncaey,  —  ^2.  Vifitu  &e. ;  after  Homer  =  fortis  Seipio, 
tapieni  Lodius. — 73.  Nugari  &c. ;  see  Ci6.  De  Orat.  ii.6. — 74.  (Hut; 
80  plainly  did  they  live.  Soliti  {^u^U).—^5.  Cetuum;  which  deter- 
mined rank  as  well  as  property. — 77*  An  allusion  to  the  Fable  of  the 
Viper  and  the  File.— 78.  Offendet  tolido,  duM  strike  agaifut  wkat  retUU 
U. — 19.  Hino  dififtdere  =  to  detract  from,  deny  the  force  of  what  you 
•ay.~80.  Constr. :  NeinBeitiaLincutifxtquid  negoti — tome  trouble — tibi. 
~-92*  (Hoc  icito)  ti  quis  &c.  Trebatius  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
one  conversant  with  the  law.  Mala  carmina  signifies  in  the  Lex 
Cornelia,  oarmina  maUdioa,  teurrUout  lines. — 83.  Horace  knows  some- 
thing of  mala  carmina  in  another  sense,  and  so  plays  upon  the  word  : 
— *  granted,  if  they  are  mala,  bad  verses  ;  but  what  if  they  be  good 
Terses,  and  praised  by  Augustus  himself !' — 85.  Latraverit  =  aUatra- 
9erit  =  in  eum  intectiue  erU ;  see  £p.  v.  68.-86.  Tabulce,  the  tablets  (of 
indictment),  i.  e.  the  indiOmenty  or,  the  tehole  process,  will  ^ome  to 
nothing  in  a  general  laugh.  Tu  missus  abibis,  you  wUl  be  dismissed  the 
Court,  and  depart. 


SATIRE  II. 


Rome  swarmed  with  Greek  Philosophers;  and  among  them  the 
Stoics  were  conspicuous  for  their  common  places  on  moral  subjects, 
and  for  a  style  and  manner  of  argument  peculiar  to  them.  They 
were  called  Aretalogi,  from  aptrri,  virtue;  one  of  them  figures, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Third  Satire.  With  these  wise  men  of  the 
Schools,  Horace  here  contrasts  a  wise  man  of  no  school  or  system  (ab- 
normis  sapiens),  an  honest  countryman,  of  rough  mother  wit,  who  ex- 
emplified by  his  life  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  he  taught  It  is  he 
who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  from  v.  I — 111.  His  theme  is  the 
wisdom  and  advantage  of  a  frugal  life.  He  recommends  it  by  show- 
ing that  a  life  of  extravagance  and  luxury  is  a  life  of  illusion  ;  that 
avarice,  the  opposite  extreme,  is  equally  wrong  ;  that  frugality  alone 
keeps  both  mind  and  body  in  sound  health  ;  that  it  is  the  guardian  of 
a  man's  reputation  and  property,  and  has  considerable  influence  in 
enabling  him  to  bear  temporal  calamities  with  calmness  and  forti- 
tude. Ofella,  whom  Horace  here  introduces  to  our  acquaintance, 
was  a  countryman  of  his.  When  the  territory  of  Yenusia— as  those 
of  Capua,  Rhegium,  Beneventum,  &c. — was  allotted  to  the  vete- 
rans in  recompense  for  their  services ;  the  property  of  Ofella  fell  to 
one  of  them,  named  Umbrenus,  who  retained  its  last  owner  on  the 
land  in  the  capacity  of  tenant-farmer  (colonus).  Horace  finds  Ofella 
as  contented  after  this  calamity  as  he  had  been  before  ;  and,  upon 
learning  from  him  the  nature  of  his  new  life,  he  sees  that  the  reverse 
of  his  fortune,  great  iis  it  was,  had  changed  nothing  in  him,  because. 
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Ofella  nererhad  deviated  from  the  path  which  nature  and  good  a 
had  from  the  first  pointed  out  to  him.  This  was  to  prove  much  more 
incontestable  than  by  the  syllogisms  of  the  ArdaLogi,  the  tmth  of  his 
own  doctrine. 


1.  Constr. :  Diteite  (L  4.)  qua  H  quaiUa  virtuB  tU  &e.  Btmi^  m 
friends, — 2.  6r.  oifK  Ifjibi  o  /ivBoCt  or,  6  \6yoc  o^oc.  Sed  {tunt  eo) 
quas  . . . . — 3.  Abnormi$  sapiens,  a  wise  man,  but  not  sekool-tamgkt,  ^ 
Naitur^s  making,  Crassa  Mtnarva,  of  rtmgik  good  sense,  mother-wit 
only. — 6.  Stupet  odes,  the  sight  is  dazded, — 9.  Corruptus  judex ;  'as 
every  man  would  be  on  my  present  subject,  who  had  been  just  feast- 
ing on  dainties.' — 10.  *  Hunger  and  want  make  tiie  plainest  food, 
even  a  morsel  of  bread  sprinkled  with  salt,  seem  exquisite.  This 
shows  that  the  source  of  pleasure  is  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  the 
condiments  that  we  buy  at  such  high  prices.'  Leporem  seetatus  &c. ; 
here  follow  a  series  of  fatiguing  exercises,  or  recreations ;  <  after 
any  of  these,'  says  H.,**  when  you  are  siccus,  inams,  turn  aside,  if  yoa 
can,  from  homely  viands ;  wet  your  lips  with  nothing  by  any  means 
but  the  choicest  beverage.'  Bomana  miliUat,  fig.  manly  Boman 
exercise ;  e.  g.  that  of  hunting  and  breaking  in  horses :  see  Epist  i.  18. 
1.  40.  Those  were  said  Graecari,  who,  like  the  degenerate  Greek  of 
the  day,  went  softly,  took  their  ease  in  their  games,  preferring  the 
Greek  game  pHa  &c.  to  tiie  old  Roman  exercises  of  hunting,  riding, 
&C. — 12.  Studio  fallente  &c  ;  the  passion  for  the  game  beguiling  the 
toil  of  it — 13.  Agit,  attracts.  Pete  cedentem  &c,  strike  the  yielding  air 
with  the  discus  =  throw  the  discus. — 14.  Extuderit  =  cum  vi  excusserit. 
—15, 16.  Constr. :  Ne  biberis  {aliquid)  nisi  H.  mella  diluta  Falemo^ 
do  net  think  of  drinking  at  all  unless  you  can  get  mulsum  of  the  first 
quality  ;  this  was  a  beverage  made  of  wine  and  honey  ;  the  best 
wine  and  the  best  honey  are  here  supposed. — 16.  Otherwise />romt(ff 
condus,  the  larder-master.  — 17.  Hiemat,  Gr.  x«/AdC<rai,  if  troubled 
by  storms.— 19.  Out  (=  quomodo)  partum  {esse  hoc)  i  Whence  comes 
it  then  to  you,  or  how  obtained  9  Qtro  nidore  =  nidore  ex  cibis  pretiosis. 
— 20.  '  Hoc  Socrates  primus  ait,  qui  cum  ad  nootem  usque  spatiare- 
tur,  interrogatus  a  quodam,  cur  hoc  fikceret,  respondit  :  'O^oy 
trwdytt,  hoc  est :  Pulmentarium  qusero.'  Schol.  Pulmentaria, 
seasomng,  or  sauce;  lit.  whatever  was  eaten  with  bread,  to  give 
it  a  relish,  usually  fish. — 21.  Fiilnf  ;  i.  e.  by  luxurious  and  intem- 
perate Uving.  Albi;  the  colour  of  those  who  live  daintily  and  much 
shut  up  ;  whilst  others  are  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  by  air  and  exer- 
cise. OkreA  ;  dissyl. :  so  cereA  in  Sat  L  8.  1.  39.  —  22.  Lagois ; 
whether  fish  or  fowl  is  a  question  ;  probably  of  tiie  flavour  of  the 
hare  (Xaywc). — 23.  Vix  eripiam  (te)  qui*  telis  &c. ;  <  I  shall  scarcely 
rescue  you  from  (the  folly  oO  preferring  (the  pea-fowl)  to  a  common 
fowl.'  Posito  patontr,  upon  a  pea-fowl  (apporito)  being  brought  to  table, 
— 24.  Tergere  palatum,  to  (scrub)  tickle  your  palate.—  25.  Vana  rerum 
=  ea  qu4B  vana  {idle  show)  suKt  in  rthus ;  so  awuura  curcurum.  O.  iv.  12. 
n.  19. — 28.  Nibti  without  elision,  as  in  Enoios  and  the  older  Poets. 
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Hcmor  is  used  of  any  thing  that  gives  dignity  and  consideration  to 
the  wearer ;  e.  g.  tauri  honor  =  its  horns :  arboris  honor  =  its 
foliage,  or  frait^29.  Constr. :  Tatnen  quamvis  nihil  dittat  came — 
though  there  be  no  diferenee  in  flavour  between  the  two — etitOj  te 
petere  &c,  let  us  tuppoee  that  you  were  foolishly  induced '  to  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other,  &c.  '  I  understand  such  a  preference/  says  H.y 
'  though  the  grounds  for  it  are  purely  imaginary  ;  but  let  us  pass  on 
to  others.' — 31.  Unde  dcUum  sentis  =  uiuU  datum  est,  quod  senHt? 
Whence  hone  it  you  Aat  you  know  by  the  flavour? — Lupus;  a  fish  of  the 
pike  species.  The  Roman  gourmands  professed  to  tell  by  the  flavour 
whether  this  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  open  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  or  between  the  two  bridges — the  Sublician  and  the  Pala- 
tine. The  food  of  the  fish  was  supposed  to  alter  the  flavour. — 32.  Hiet ; 
Saphic  of  the  fish  just  taken  out  of  the  water. — 33.  The  source  of 
e  Tiber  is  in  Etruria,  thus  Tusous,  —  34.  MuUus  (rptyXii,  tri^ 
muUus,  Linn.),  the  muUet;  a  favourite  fish,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  very  seldom  weighed  more  than  two  pounds.— 34.  In  singula 
pulmenta  &c. ;  '  which,  small  as  it  is,  you  will  have  to  divide  out  into 
▼ery  small  pieces,  one  for  each  guest.' — ^35.  DuoU  =  aUioitf  deleetat. 
Q^o  pertinet  ergo  &c.,  to  what  then  am  I  to  refer  it,  that  you  dislike  a 
large  *  lupus,*  and  value  a  'muUus*  of  extraordinary  size?— 36.  Q^ia 
smioet,  because — sueh  is  the  reason — the  lupus  is  naturally  large^  and  the 
muUus  naturally  the  contrary !  lllis  (lupis),  his  (mtt^u).— 37.  JBreve 
zz  emguum, — 39.  Porreetum  &c. ;  a  gourmand  is  supposed  here  to 
exclaim  with  joy,  in  anticipation  of  a  large  mullet.  Magnum  {mul- 
lum), — 40.  At  90S  &c.  ;  Ofella,  in  return,  invokes  the  tainting  winds 
upon  his  cherished'  dish. — 41.  Coquite  &c.,  dish  it  for  him  by  your 
breoUh,  Q^amquam  &c„  *  Althou^,  what  need  of  winds,*  '  A  boar,  or  a 
turbot,  just  taken,  is  but  stinking  food  (putet)  when  the  stomach  is 
Sttffeiing  from  a  surfeit,  and,  in  its  repletion,  longs  rather  for  turnips 
(as  stimulants)  and  pungent  elecampane,  than  for  the  daintiest 
dishes.' — 44.  Necdum  &c.,  and  yet  all  plain  fare  is  not  banished. — 45. 
Begum,  of  the  rich  ;  often  thus  used  by  H. — 46.  Nigris  oleis ;  pickled, 
the  dark  olive  was  preferred  to  the  white.  Haud  ita  pridem  ;  eighty 
years  before  Lucilius  had  attacked  the  public  crier  Gallonius  for  his 
gourmand  extravagancies  in  the  lines  preserved  by  Cic.  (De  Fin.  ii. 
c.  8) :  0  Publi,  0  gurges,  ChUoni,  es  homo  miser  inquU;  CoenasU 
in  vita  nunquam  bene,  quum  omnia  in  ista  Consumis  squiUa  atque 
aeipensere  quum  deoumano.  The  acipenser  was  the  fish  th^n  in 
vogue  ;  when  H.  wrote  it  was  the  turbot.  What  fish  the  acipenser 
was  is  uncertain  ;  it  does  not  answer  to  the  description  of  the  turbot 
^—47*  JErdt,  lengthened  by  arsis  and  csesura. — 49.  Asinius,  or  Sem- 
pronius  Rufus,  was  the  first  to  serve  up  storks  at  his  table.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Prsetorship  ;  hence  prcetorius 
ironically. — 50.  Ergo,  no  doubt  therefore,  —  51.  Edicere,  to  publiah 
by  edict,  to  decree ;  prcetorius,  1.  50,  suggests  the  word.  The 
flesh  of  the  sea-gull  was  tough  and  braclush.— 52.  Pravi  dociliSf 
easily  led  wrong. — 53.  Ofella  now  touches  upon  an  avaricious  disposi- 
tion.— 55.  Pravum  =  out  of  the  straight  Une  (of  vJuU  is  right).  Avi- 
.d^ut ;  npthing  more  is  .known  of  him«r-56.  CaniM ;  both  from  his 
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habits  and  dispoeitioD. — 57.  Ed  =  edit.  Olives  were  tiiongbt  worth 
little  after  the  end  of  the  second  year. — 58.  Const. :  Pareit  drfunden — 
to  draw  firm  the  cadc^nnunif  niti  (quod  tit)  ttnOaimm — turned,^  59  &e. 
Constr. :  Lieebit  (it  thaU  be  granted,  we  mU  tuppoae,  he)  edebret 
repotia  amt  alia  festa,  (tamen)  eamu  bUibri  inttillat  eafUAut  oUum, 
cujui  odorem  nequecu  per/erre  ;  the  antecedent  substantive  is  expressed 
in  the  relative  clause,  and  omitted  in  its  own.  See  Sat.  L  1.  n.  1.— 
60.  Report  ihefeaet  of  the  day  after  the  wedding;  'quia  quasi  reiicitur 
piitatio.'  FedMt. —  61.  Albatus  z=  eum  toga  recent  oretata.  BUibri; 
a  horn  of  two  pounds  or  pints.  Avidienus  pours  the  oil  out,  drop  by 
drop  {int^atL  from  the  whole  quantity  in  his  possession,  not  from  a 
cruet. — 64.  Hae  urget,  there  it  danger  other  way;  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression.-—65.  Mundm  is  used  of  &ie  well-bred  man,  and  is  often 
joined  with  elegant. — 66.  Miter  oultut  &c,  an  object  of  pity  for  hit 
mode  of  living,  on  neither  account ;  removed  equally,  L  e.  frt>m  either 
extreme — that  of  miserly  living,  and  that  of  luxurious  excesses. 
—  67*  AUmtvut  ;  known  certainly  only  by  this  passage.  Didere 
{dit,  dare)  =  dittribuere, — 68.  Ncniut ;  a  person  unknown,  a  good 
fellow,  but  two  indulgent  to  his  slaves,  who  took  advantage  of  this  to 
neglect  thehr  simplest  duties.  Unetam,  greaty  water  (for  thdr  wine), 
— 73.,  Sederit,  tat  well  on  you,  agreed  with  you, — 76.  Pituita  (scan 
pit-wita),  the  mucout  membrane  of  the  ttomaeh;  lenta,  inactive,  oppretted. 
— 77*  Surgat  de  coena  dnbia ;  what  is  meant  by  eoena  dubia  will  be 
explained  by  Phormio  (Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  8) :  Coma  dubia  apponitur. 
Gr.  Quid  ittue  terbiettf  Ph.  Ubi  tu  d*d>Uet,  quid  tumat  potittimum ; 
*  where  you  are  puzzled  in  choosing  out  of  a  number  of  dishes  aU 
equally  tempting.' — 78.  VitHt;  see  21. — 79.  Dirinof  &c.,  the  partide 
of  the  divine  tpirit  in  ut  =  the  toul. — 80.  Alter  &e.  (whereat)  a  tem^ 
perate  perton  ;  curata,  duly  fed  (cared  for).  Dieto  oitiut ;  with  deeUt 
rather  than  ourata.—82.  Ad  meliut  tranteurrere,  can  change  for  the 
better  (for  richer  fare).— 84.  UbiWy  or  u^ten.—Se.  Tibi;  *to  you  who 
in  your  best  days  live  in  ease  and  luxury.' — 87.  PrcBtumit  =  ante 
temput  tumit,  trpoXafiPavtic- — 99.  Horace's  contemporaries  preferred 
the  flesh  of  the  boar  just  killed  ;  thehr  ancestors  liked  it '  high'  (ram- 
eidum).  Ofella  argues  from  this  preference  of  the  older  Romans,  in 
favour  of  his  own  system. — 9L  Vitiatum  eommodiut  (ederet),  would 
eat  even  ukat  wat  high  more  properly. — 92.  Integrum,  when  tound. — 
93.  Prima  =  the  earth  in  Ut  early  dayt.-~94.  Dot  &c. ;  'Do  yon 
take  any  account  of  character  !'  Ofella  now  carries  on  his  argument 
on  different  grounds.  Luxurious  living,  he  says,  not  only  destroys 
health  of  mind  and  body,  but  ruins  reputation  and  fortune.  Car^ 
mine  gratior  &e.,  more  pleating  to  the  eanr  than  tweet  fltMu;.— 97*  The 
severity  of  the  uncle  was  as  proverbial  as  the  excessive  indulgence  of 
the  grandfather. — 98.  DetrU,  as  dissyll.— 99.  At,  laquei  &c.,  afarthing^ 
to  Imy  a  rope  to  hang  yourtelf  wUh.—99.  Inquit ;  see  Sat  i.  4.  n.  70. 
Trautiut ;  one  of  whom  thus  much  only  is  known,  that  he  ruined  him- 
self by  excessive  extravagance.— 100.  Jurgatur  =  obfurgatur,  Veeti' 
galia ;  here  and  O.  iii.  14.  L  4,  of  private  income. — 101.  Ergo  &e.^ 
well  then,  says  0. — 102.  Quod  tuperat  (=  tuperett),  what  you  have 
more  than  you  need,    Quo  (=  in  quod)  Uuumere,  on  which  you  con 
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hitter  tpend  U, — 103.  Indigmu,  wko  does  not  deterw  it.—l05.  Emetirit  = 
moHrii  e»  ac. — 106.  NimWumj  wAo  can  doubt  it  ? — Becte  esse,  to  be  going 
on  well,  all  rigkt.—\(n,  Uteme,  lehieh  of  the  two  ?— 109.  Pluribus,  to 
Many  wants. — 111.  In  pace  &c. ;  metaphorically. — 112.  Qiio  magis 
jte. ;  Ofella  ceases,  and  Horace  now  speaks. — 114.  Accisis,  pared 
.away,  dvmiMud;  opp.  to  integrit,  Metato,  measured  out;  Ofella's 
estate  had  been  made  orer  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Triumvirs  ;  it  had 
been  measured  out  and  assigned  to  one  Umbrenus,  of  whom  he 
sentedand  farmed  it  (nereede  oolonus), — 115.  Fortem^  bra^-spirited. 
— 116.  Temere,  without  thought.  Luce  profesta,  on  a  working-day, — 
119.  Operum  (mihi)  weuo, — 130.  Bene  {nobis)  erat,  we  did  well,  we  made 
mueh  cf  st. — 121.  PentUis  vsa,  bunches  of  hanging  grapes  (dried  by 
hanging),  Secundae  mensai,  the  dessert,'^'l22,  thtpUce  =  bifida ;  be- 
cause figs  were  split  in  two,  and  so  dried.-^133.  Mpa  magistra ;  the 
magitter  eonvimi  regulated  the  drinking,  and  ruled  the  guests.  Some- 
times a  certain  penalty  (culpa)  was  appointed  for  transgressions 
against  decorum  .&c. ;  and  the  guests  were  then  said  '  culpa  potare 
magistra,*  See  O.  i.  4,  last  note. — 124.  Venerata  (pass.),  see  C.  S. 
n.  49.  Itay  (that)  she  woiUd  so  =  in  answer  to  our  prayer  &c. — 
126.  EjBplieare  (from  plica),  to  smoothe  away  a  fold,  or  wrinkle, — 127. 
Hino,from  our  present  condition,  Pardus  =  minus, — 128.  Nituigtis, 
how  mueh  less  healthy  have  you  looked,  Ut  =  ex  quo,  since  that .... 
—129.  Nam  &c.  Q  Inecla,'  I  caU  him,  says  0.),  for  &c.  Propriee 
tdluris,  of  land  in  perpetuity  his  oion  ;  proprius  suggests  the  idea  of 
perpetuity, — 131.  Ilium  (ej^i^et)  out  nequities  (ipsitu),  his  vices, — 132. 
Vicaoior  =  outlhing  him. 


SATIRE  III. 


Horace  is  occupied  jn  this  Satire  in  exposing  the  extravagant  teach- 
ing of  the  Stoics,  more  especially  as  exhibited  in  their  famous  doc- 
trine,— that  all  men  are  mad,  the  wise  of  their  philosophy  alone 
excepted.  During  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia,  Horace,  then  at  his 
Sabine  farm,  receives  a  visit  from  Damasippus,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  merchant  and  general  broker  in  Rome,  but  having  been 
ruined  in  business,  and  attempting,  in  despair,  to  drown  himself,  had 
been  sayed  by  Stertiniu^,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  converted  to  his 
sect.  Since  his  misfortunes  Damasippus  had  done  nothing  but  pro- 
pagate the  doctrine  of  his  school,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  he  visits  Horace  with  the  intention  of  preaching  to  him,  ex 
caihedrA,  on  his  present  unproductive  mode  of  life.  *'How  come 
you,"  says  H.,  **  to  know  me  so  well  V*  "  I  have  devoted  myself, 
jsince  my  misfortunes,"  says  D.,  '^  to  the  happiness  of  others  (cUiena 
negotia  ouro,  1.  19).  I  was  formerly  concerned  in  every  possible 
^riety  of  buying  and  selling."    **  I  am  aware  of  that,"  says  H., 
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^and  surprised  to  find  you  cared  of  your  passion  for  businesB." 
'^  The  fact  is,"  says  D.,  "  another  passion  has  taken  its  place.  Stei«- 
tinius  has  made  a  philosopher  of  me  ;  he  has  taught  me  that  all  men 
are  mad,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  *  wise  man '  of  the  Stoics.'* 
Damasippus  then  repeats,  word  for  word,  the  arguments  used  with 
him  by  Stertinius  to  reconcile  bim  to  life,  and  which  opened  a. new 
horizon  of  existence  before  him.  '  The  path  of  truth  is  one,  and 
one  only  ;  those  who  leave  it  are  all  equally  out  of  the  way.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  to  the  right  that  they  diverge,  or  to  the 
left ;  whether  little  or  much  ;  they  are  all  wrong :  whoever  is  not  a 
wise  man  is  a  fool ;  is  out  of  his  senses.  The  man  who  finds  some- 
thing to  fear  in  every  thmg  is  as  much  beside  himself  as  the  hare- 
brained and  fool-hardy ;  the  debtor  as  much  as  the  lender ;  the 
miser  as  much  as  the  spendthrift.'  The  folly  of  avarice,  and  of  the 
inordinate  value  set  upon  wealth,  to  the  prejudice  of  honour  and 
virtue,  is  then  exposed  under  various  aspects.  After  this  Sterti- 
nius adduces  examples  in  illustration  of  his  argument  'more  Stoieo- 
rum,'  from  ancient  writers.  Agamemnon  would  not  permit  Ajax  to 
be  buried,  he  having,  in  a  state  of  madness,  slaughtered  sheep  and 
cattle,  imagining  them  to  be  the  Atridae.  The  Philosopher  shows 
that  Agamemnon  was  mad  himself,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  phrenzy 
even  than  Ajax,  since  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  his  own  daugh- 
ter !  The  case  of  the  prodigal  and  debauchee  is  next  noticed.  All 
such  excesses  as  these,  proceeds  the  Stoic,  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  we  have  madmen  to  deal  with,  who  require  coercion.  The 
public,  indeed,  judges  otherwise ;  but  if  it  were  to  see  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years,  building  houses  of  cards,  or  harnessing  mice  to  a 
little  cart,  it  would  pronounce  him  mad  beyond  all  doubt.  And  yet 
how  much  less  void  of  reason  is  the  conduct  of  the  lover->silly 
always,  but  who  sometimes  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  will  carry  his  folly 
even  to  crime !  And  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  under  supersti- 
tious influences.  '^  These  are  the  weapons,"  continues  Damasippus, 
*' which  Stertinius  has  put  into  my  hands.  Be  ttiy  adversary  who 
he  may,  I  can  prove  him  undoubtedly  to  be  a  fool — to  be  out  of 
his  senses."  "  And  pray,  then,"  cries  Horace,  "  under  what  par- 
ticular head  does  my  species  of  folly  come  V*  On  this  ensues  an 
enumeration  of  the  Poet's  follies  and  failings,  &c.  Upon  which  H. 
loses  all  patience,  and  will  hear  no  more. — Although  Horace  makes 
the  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Stoics  the  prominent  feature  in  this 
Satire,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  professed  by  the  Poet  on  so 
many  occasions,  does  in  fact  form  the  under-current  of  the  whole — 
viz.,  that  Virtue  is  the  mean  between  two  opposite  extremes.    The 
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Satire  is  one  of  Horace's  best,  and  appears  to  have  been  written 
A.U.  723. 


/  1.  Damasippus  begins.  SoribU  ;  lengthened  in  arsis.  See  S.  2. 
].  47. — ^2-  Membranam  &c.  ;  on  which,  or  papyrus,  a  clean  copy  was 
made  from  the  tablet  Reteasens,  revDorhtng,  retouching;  prop,  of 
weaving.  —  3.  Benignus,  indulging  yourself  in  .  . ,  .—4.  NU  dignum 
termone;  Gr.  oltSkv  \6yov  dltovj  worth  fpeaking  ahout.  Quid  fett 
i^at  are  «e  to  look  for  1 — 6.  The  Saturnalia  were  kept  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth,  and  latterly  to  the  twentieth  of  December. 
Schriui  ergo  ;  as  having  escaped  the  distractions  and  excesses  of  the 
Saturnalia,  for  the  purposes  of  composition. — 6.  NU  est!  vhat,  not  a 
tyllable ! — 7*  Ckdami,  the  pent  made  of  reeds,  Laborat,  suffers ;  i.  e. 
from  the  Poet's  imprecations.  'I  can  do  nothing  between  these 
abominable  four  walls.*  M, — 8.  IraJbis  Lis  natus,  wtrn  {huUt)  under 
adioerse  gods  (prov.  of  men),  atqtte  poetis,  adds  H.  jocosely. — 9.  Mi- 
nantM,  threatening  us  with  mighty  productions.  —  10.  Si^  wheneeer. 
Vacuum  =  otiosum. — 11.  Stipare,  to  pack  dose  PI.  on  M.  &c. ;  all 
favourite  authors  of  Horace's ;  as  his  works  show. — 13..  Virtute 
reiieta,  by  gimng  up  the  conscientious  use  of  your  talents.  —  I4. 
Contemnere  zz  you  will  only  be  despised  for  your  pains. — 15.  Vita 
melioret  at  a  better  time  of  your  life ;  when  you  were  more  capable 
of  exertion. — 16.  Ponendum^  must  be  laid  aside.  lA  te  &c.  Here 
begins  HoraceVi  answer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  long  beard 
was  part  of  the  Philosopher's  doctrine  ;  Damasippus'  was  so  long, 
that  H.,  pretending  not  to  know  of  his  conversion  to  Stoicism,  shows 
his  gratitude  to  D.  for  the  advice  he  has  just  bestowed  upon  him, 
by  heartily  wishing  him  a  barber  without  delay. — 18.  Several  streets 
which  led  out  upon  the  Forum  ended  in  covered  passages  or  arcades, 
which  were  called  Jani,  The  three  most  important  of  these  Jani 
were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  summus,  imus,  medius  ;  and  it  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  third  that  the  bankers,  mensaHi,  rpairtl^Tat^ 
argentariif  posted  themselves  (sedebant)^  through  whom  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  on.  The  bankrupt  Damasippus  therefore 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  argosies  as  having  made  shipwreck  here. — 
20.  Excussus,  thrown  out  (as  by  striking  upon  a  rock).  Besides  his 
employment  as  dealer  in  curiosities,  and  ancient  works  of  art  gene- 
rally, he  was  an  agent  also  in  sales  of  landed  property.  Thus  we 
find  Cicero  speaking  in  his  Letters  of  certain  gardens  that  he  wished 
to  purchase  of  Damasippus,  and  of  statues  that  he  wished  to  sell 
him,  vide  1. 64. — 21.  JEre  zz  vase  asneo.  Constr. :  Qucerere  cbs,  quo  .  .  . ., 
to  hunt  for  Sisyphus*  foot-ba^ ;  a  humorous  way  of  speaking  of  all 
sorts  of  curiosities  of  the  same  kind. — 22.  Q^id  soulptum  &c.,  what 
was  to  be  had  that  was  &c. ;  the  *  durius'  and  '  infabre^  savoured  of 
early  art. — 23.  Callidus  =  in  mycapacity  of  connoisseur,  MUlia  cen- 
turn  {sertertium)  ;  about  833^.  Ponebam^  I  valued  at. — 25.  CompUa 
were  spaces  where  several  streets  met,  and  chosen  therefore  for 
Bales;  frequewtia  eovupHa^  the  crowds  at  the  oompita,    MercuriaU 
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cognomen ;  called  him,  i.  e.  Damasipput  Mermrnu ;  there  is  an  under- 
meaning  of  rogue  in  Mercurius. — 26.  Novi  Ac,  says  H. — 27.  Morbi  ; 
while  he  thus  practised,  he  could  not  Stoically  be  in  sound  health. 
Atqui  =  but  you  need  not,  for  &c. — 28.  The  new  disease  is  his  pas- 
sion for  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  In  cor  =:  into  the  stomadi ;  so 
Gr.  cap^ia.— 29.  Miser,  suffering. — 30.  Ut  lethargicus  hio  Slc,  as  one 
who  from  a  state  of  lethargy  suddenly  doubles  htsfiets,  and  works  away  at 
his  doctor, — 31.  Ihtm  ne  quid  simile  (facias) ;  **  As  you  please,"  sayg 
H.,  "only  don't  illustrate  your  argument  on  me."  0  bone  &c.  ;  "  My 
good  fellow,  don't  mistake  ;  you  are  as  mad  as  the  rest  of  us." — 32. 
See  S.  i.  3.  n.  77-  —  33.  ^ertinius  wrote  numerous  treatises  in 
favour  of  the^  Stoic  philosophy.  Crepat  =  scepe  dicit,  insists  upon  ; 
there  is  an  undermeaning  of  hum-drumming  in  crepat, — 35.  SUatut, 
&c,,  he  consoled  me  under  my  misfortunes,  and  bid  me  ouUivate  a  phi- 
losophical beard  =  converted  me  to  Stoicism, — 36.  Pons  Fabrictus; 
built  by  the  Consul  Fabricius  a.u.  692,  and  leading  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tarpeian  Rock  to  the  island  now  called  Ponte  di 
quattro  oapi, — 37*  Operto  eapite ;  as  was  usual  at  the  near  approach 
of  death. — 38.  Dexter  =  propitioudy ;  like  a  divine  deliverer.  (Janif 
in  thesis  ;  but  the  last  syllable  both  in  cavif  and  vidi  is  used  both 
long  and  short. — 42.  NU  verbi  addam  &e.,  not  a  teord  will  J  say  to 
prevent  your  putting  an  end  to  yourself — 43.  Quem(cunque), — 44. 
Chrysippi  porticus  =  the  school  of  Chrysippus ;  portieus,  Gr.  crod, 
whence  the  name  of  Stoics,  because  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Zeno, 
taught  in  the  Srod  froirlXiy  at  Athens.  Chrysippus  was  one  of  their 
greatest  names.  Grex,  the  sect.— 46.  Hope  formula,  this  doctrine, — 
46.  Tenet,  comprehends, — 48.  Velut  sUvis  &c. ;  *  as  in  a  wood  those 
that  lose  themselves  some  go  out  of  the  way  in  one  direction,  and  some 
in  another  ;  but  all  go  out  of  the  right  way.' — 61.  Variis  partibus,  im 
different  directions.  Hoc  te  &c. ;  '  in  this  way  look  upon  yourself  as 
mad,  (underatanding)  that  he  who  derides  you  for  it,  is  no  less  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  derision  on  the  same  account  himself.'— 63.  Gaudam  &c.  prov.=: 
0  be  laughed  o^,*  as  those  persons  were  upon  whose  backs  mischievous' 
boys  stuck  tails. — 65.  Ut  queratur,  so  as  to  complain  &c. — 66.  Varum  = 
dirersum.  Constr. :  (£k  alterum  genus  stultitue)  ruentis  &c. — 59.  Serra, 
beware  !  take  care  of  yourself. — 60  &c.  The  actor  Fufius  was  once  per- 
forming the  character  of  lliona  in  a  play  of  Pacuvius  of  this  name  ;  he 
was  tipsy,  and  in  one  part  of  it,  where  he  has  to  represent  lliona  asleep, 
he  went  to  sleep  in  earnest :  Ilionam  edormit,  he  slept  lliona.  lliona 
was  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  had  married  Polym- 
nestor,  king  of  Thrace.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  upon  Polymnestor^ 
intention  being  made  known  to  her  of  taking  away  her  brother 
Polydorus'  life,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  lliona  substi- 
tuted Polymnestor's  own  son  Deiphilus  for  him.  In  the  play,  the 
ghost  of  Deiphilus  appears  to  lliona  when  asleep ;  Catienus,  who 
acted  Deiphilus,  found  Fufius  so  fast  asleep  that  he  could  not  wake 
him  with  his  *  Mater  te  appeUo.'—GS.  Doctho  cunctum  vulgus  insanire 
(errorem  similem  huic  errori),  Errorem  insanire,  as  seroitvtem  servire, 
ibrrvov  i^duv,  &c. — 64.  'Damasippus  is  considered  mad,  because 
&c.'— 66.  EstOy  well !  you  think  to  ;  but  &c.^67.  Exeofs^  o^  o/  Mt 
PART  II.  ^ 
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wUi.—QS,  Praueni,  propUwut.^G9.  Stertinius  supposes  himself  ad- 
dressing the  rooney-leuder,  whoever  it  might  be,  Nerius,  Cicuta,  &c. 
Scribe  decern  (sc.  tabuUu  acceptCB  pecuniw)  a  Nerio :  *  write  (i.  e.  get 
the  borrower  to  write  at  your  dictatitm)  ten  promises  to  pay,  after 
Nerius*  strict  form  ;*  or  tcribe  a  Nerio  (supposing  N.  to  be  the 
lender)  may  be  simply, '  make  him  give  you  ten  acknowledgments  ;' 
the  usual  form  being  :  Scripti  me  ctccepisse  a  Nerio  &c.  Ctcuta  was 
another  usurer  ;  nodosus,  because  he  tied  his  borrowers  tight  up  by 
the  claused  of  their  bonds. — 71*  'The  rogue  will  slip  out  of  your 
bands  like  another  Proteus.'  C  D. — 72.  MalU  alieniSf  lit.  with  an- 
other per9on*» javt,  i.  e.at  another'' t  expense;  the  means  of  laughter 
having  been  borrowed  from  another.  But  several  interpretations 
are  given.  See  Hom.  Od.  xx.  347  *•  yvaOfioTai  yiXoiuv  dWorpiotffiv, 
—73.  See  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  406  &c. — 74.  Bene  {rem  gerere). — 76. 
PiUidiuB^  much  farther  gone  {than  his  borrower*»)  ;  Perillius  must 
be  supposed  to  be  Damatippi  oreditory  I.  66  ;  and  thus  is  his  insanity 
proved.  —  76.  Dictantist  dictating  the  bond  you  will  never  be  aJbU 
to  repay.  Retcribere,  to  repay  ;  lit.  to  note  in  the  account  as  paid. 
—77'  Stertinius  now  leaves  Damasippus,  and, '  as  one  accustomed 
to  public  speaking,'  calls  upon  the  universal  ear  to  listen  to  him. 
Togam  eomponere,  to  arrange  their  togcu  =  to  sit  down  and  listen, — 
82.  Helleborus ;  a  plant  formerly  much  used  in  all  mental  diseases. 
It  grew  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anticyra,  a  maritime 
town  of  Phocis. — 83.  Nescio  an  zz  I  should  really  think  that .... 
— 84.  Summam  =  the  amount  he  left  behind  him,  Staberius  ;  unknown. 
—86.  Ni  sic  fecissent  &c.  ;  such  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  will. 
Damnati  =  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  will ;  the  legal  phrase.  Gladta- 
torum  paria;  see  Sat.  i.  7.  n.  19. — 86.  Epvlum,  a  general  feast,  Q,uin- 
tus  Arrius  was  famous  for  such  an  epidum  given  by  him  ;  his  sons 
are  mentioned  1.  242. — 87-  Frumenti  &c.  =  {as  large  a  diKtrihution)  of 
com  to  the  people,  &c.  ;  see  O.  i.  1.  n.  10.  Sive  ego  &c.  ;  Staberius 
to  his  hell's  ;  perhaps  in  his  will. — 88.  Nesispatruus  mihi  =  objurgct- 
tor,  do  not  censure  me ;  see  S.  2.  n.  97.  Credo  hoc  Staheri  &c. ;  *  Now 
I  think  Staberius  in  all  prudence  provided  for  this.*— 89.  Quid  ergo, 
what  then,  you  ask,  ?wm  his  motive  9 — 91.  Quoad ;  scan  as  monosyll. — 
92.  Ut,80that,—9T.  Sapiensne?  and  wise  too?  here  Stertinius  must 
be  supposed  to  be  interrupted ;  he,  of  course,  is  speaking  of  the  view 
taken  popularly  of  riches. — 98.  Hoc  &c.  {this,  then,  was  Staberiu^ 
motive),  he  trusted  that^hoc  =  his  great  wealth  &c. — 99  &c.  The  oppo- 
site extreme  is  now  noticed.  Aristippus  of  Cyrene  was  the  founder 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  whose  principles  bid  them  live  to  the  passing 
day. — 103-  NU  agit,  is  useless,  proves  nothing.  Litem  lite,  one  ques- 
tion by  another,^\06,  Non  sutor,  Gr.  o^ic  Av  (TKvrtvs. — 108.  Undique 
=  ab  omnibus. — 110.  Cotnpositis  =  collectis. — 116.  Intus  =  in  interiore 
parte  domus, — 117>  Acetum;  as  o^oq,  is  used  of  wine  turned  sour. 
Age,  yet  aaain. — 120.  Nimirum,  0!  no  doubt. — 121.  Jactatur,  is  tossed 
almtt  by,  labours  under. — 123.  Dis  inimice  =  wretched  old  man.  Ne 
tibi  desitf  For  fear  of  coming  to  want  yourself.  —  124.  Quantulum 
enim  &c.  {what  a  monstrous  fear/)  for  &c. — 126.  Quare,for  what  pos- 
sible direct  9 — 127.  Si  quidms  satis  est  zz  if  any  thing  or  nothing  satis- 
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fiet  you.  —  131.  Crimes  that  avarice  had  too  often  suggested.  — 
132.  Incdumi  &c.,  are  your  intellecta  right  ?  Quid  enim  9  eertairUv, 
*0'y  yo^t  ond  why  not  7  for  you  don*t  do  the  deed  at  Argos,  nor  vith  the 
sword  &c. — 134.  Ogcim  parente,  after  he  had  killed  his  mother,  Accord- 
iog  to  the  Poets  the  Furies  persecuted  Orestes  after  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  and  because  of  it. — 137.  Qutn,  ex  quo  &c.,  what  is  more, 
from  the  time  &c.  Male  tutce  =:  insance, — 138.  Nil  sane,  positvoely 
nothing. — 139  &c.  In  tlie  Orestes  of  Euripides,  Pylades  and  £lectra 
watch  over  Orestes  when  persecuted  by  l^ie  Furies.  In  one  of  his 
bursts  of  frenzy,  he  addresses  his  sister  as  fti*  ovaa  rwv  kfuiSv 
'Epivvufv. — 140.  Vocando  aliud  =  alio  nomine.  SpUndida  bills  = 
his  fury  ;  splendida  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  certain  state  of  the 
aitra  bUis,  productive  of  madness. — 142.  Pauper  argenti  ;  suggested 
by  dives  argenti:  he  was  pauper,  &.c.,poor,  because  he  denied  him- 
self the  enjoyment  of  it.-rl43.  The  wine  of  Veil  was  of  the  worst 
description. — 144.  Campana,  of  earthenware  ;  the  truUa  was  a  sort  of 
cup  or  ladle,  by  which  the  drinking  cups  were  filled  from  the  bowl. 
See  Sat.  i.  6.  n.  118. — 147.  MtUtum  celer  =  of  tery  ready  ictt.— 152. 
Men^  mvo  ?  wihai  !  while  I  am  aUte  1  says  Opimius  ;  and  then  follows 
a  smart  dialogue  between  him  and  his  doctor.  Hoc  age^  look  well  to  it ; 
words  used  by  the  prcecones  on  diffei'ent  occasions,  to  secure  atten- 
tion.— 153.  Inopem,  exhausted  as  you  are,  Vencs  =  nourishing  Uood.-^ 
154.  Stomaoho  ruenti  ;  as  a  falling  {ruens)  house  requires  buttressing 
np. — 155.  Ptisanarium  oryzce,  this  cup  of  rice  grud, — 156.  Octussibus  and 
octusse  =  octo  assibus,  eighi  asses. — 157>  Furtis  &c. ;  the  price  of  the 
rice  gruel  was  perfectly  plundering  him. — 160.  Continuo  sanusTdoes  it 
follow  at  once  that  he  is  sane  ? — 161.  Craterus  was  a  noted  physician  of 
those  days. — 162.  Recte  est  &c.  1  is  he  therefore  quite  well  ?  Negabit,  i.  e. 
Craterus. — 164.  Non  est  &c.,  another  man  is  neither  &c.  Immolet  &c., 
let  him  offer  his  thank-offering  for  tt.— 1 65.  See  0.  iii.  20. 1.  4.—  1 66.  No- 
viget  &c.,  let  him  set  sail  for  Anticyra  ;  see  n.  82.  Quid  enim  differt ; 
the  <  ambitiosus,*  that  is,  and  the  '  avarus,'  are  equally  mad.  This  is 
the  answer  to  the  question  1.  159,  '  Quid  !  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 
continuo  sanus !  Minime  ;*  for  he  may  be 'ambitiosus  et  audax.' 
Barathrone ;  the  Barathrum  was  a  pit  at  Athens,  into  which  crimi- 
nals were  thrown  for  execution  ;  but  the  word  is  used  for  any  deep 
pit.  Popularity-hunters  spending  their  money  in  larges&es  to  the 
people  are  said  here  barathro  donare. — 168.  Canusium  (see  Sat.  i.  5. 
n.  87)  is  not  far  from  Yeuusia,  where  Horace  might  have  heard  this 
story  told  of  Oppidius. — 169.  Divisse  =  divisisse.  Antiquo  eensu  = 
as  wealth  used  to  be  calculated.  At  a  later  date  he  who  had  only  two 
prcedia,  no  longer  passed  for  a  rich  man.— 171.  Talos  ;  the  tali  were 
like  our  dice,  but  with  two  sides  blank,  and  rounded  ;  the  tessera 
were  exactly  our  dice.  Nuces,  walnuts. — 173.  Cava,  holes.  Trittit, 
with  a  sombre  air. — 175.  Nom,,  Cicutam ;  the  first  a  spendthrift ;  the 
second  a  miser  and  usurer.  See  1.  68. — 177.  Catli  •  see  n.  38. — 178. 
Coercet ;  '  certis  finibus  circumscribit.'  0. — 179.  Gloria  =  ambition, 
Jurejurando,  by  this  imprecation, — 181.  Intestabilis  et  sacer ;  two  terms 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  A  man  declared  intestabilis  could  neither 
make  a  will,  nor  be  witness  to  a  will,  nor  be  witness  in  a  court  of 
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law.  *  Saoer'  was  one  under  ban  of  outlawry  for  high  crimes  against 
the  people  ;  and  even  if  not  formally  condemned  to  death,  he  might 
be  dispatched  without  a  capital  crime  being  thereby  committed; 
aaeeTf  as  devoted  to  the  infernal  deities. — 182-^186.  *  In  your  office 
of  ./fidile  or  Preetor,  you  would  throw  away — would  you  ! — all  you 
have  in  largesses  to  the  people  at  the  Floral  gunes,  that  you  may 
■talk  about  in  your  ample  toga,  &c.' — 183.  ^neus  vt  stes  =  that  a 
hrau  datue  of  you  may  be  tet  vp. — 185.  ScUieet,  forsooth.  Agrippa 
was  famous  for  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
iEdileship  ▲.u.  721. — 187  &c.  Stertinius  now  passes  on  from  the 
ambition  of  private  men  to  that  of  kings,  that  he  may  record  the 
verdict  of  insanity  against  them  also,  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 
He  addresses  himself  to  the  king  of  kings,  Agamemnon,  as  if  he  were 
present,  and  asks  him  why  he  forbade  the  burial  of  Ajax  (Soph. 
Ajax).  The  dialogue  is  continued  to  1.  207* — 189.  IntUto,  pass  un- 
punuJudt  loith  impunUy. — 191.  Li  tibi  &c. ;  this  is  a  humorous  imi- 
tation of  Chryses*  address  to  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  in  the 
First  Iliad,  1. 18 :  vfuv  fiiv  Otoi  Bottv  &c  JReducere ;  as  in  Lucr. 
and  elsewhere. — 192-  An  allusion  to  the  formula,  licet  consutere  i  in 
which  a  case  for  an  opinion  was  submitted  to  the  lawyer. — 195. 
*H  Kcv  2fi|0qaai  npia^c*  UpidfiotS  re  iratdtc  &c.  IL  i.  255. — .197* 
Ajax  ;  see  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  G.  D. — 199.  Natam,  fyhigenia. 
C.  D.  Iphiobnia. — 200.  M^  salsa  ;  a  cake  of  parched  barley  mixed 
with  salt,  that  was  broken  and  crumbled  over  the  heads  of  victims  ; 
thence  inunolare, — 201.  Rectum,  rd  6pObv  =  rectum  statum,  Quorsum? 
iduU  do  you  mean  ?  Enim  =  (/  mean  to  prove  you  toorse  than  Ajax) 
for ;  this  is  after  the  6r.  elliptic  use  of  yap.— 202.  Abstinuit  vim,  he 
did  not  lay  violent  hands  on  his  wife  or  his  son,  much  as  he  &c. — 203. 
Ux.  et  gnato  =  Teomessa  and  Eurysaces.  Mala  muUa  —  and  thou^ 
he  invoked  &c.,  yet  he  did  not  &c.— 204.  Teucer;  Ajax's  brother. 
Ipsum  UHaren,  even  Ulysses  ;  to  whom  he  owed  his  madness. — 205. 
Adverso ;  i.  e.  the  opposite  to  that  to  which  we  were  bound. — 207* 
Nempe  &c..  Aye,  and  it  was  your  own. — 208.  Alias  veri,  other  than 
those  of  fact  and  truth.  Species,  idkoQ.  Sceleris  =  passion ;  scdus  in, 
the  Stoic  philosophy.— 209.  Capiet  =  concipiet  (animo),  Commotus  (and 
1.  277.  eommoto!  mentis)  =  disturbed  in  mind,  beside  himself  —  210. 
Stultitiane  (as  Agamemnon)  an  ira  (as  Ajax). — ^211.  Desipit,  is  out  of 
his  mind. — 212.  Prudens,  knowing  wHuxt  you  are  about.  Ob  tittdos  = 
ob  vanam  gloriam.— 213.  Stas  animo  ?  are  you  right  in  mind  7  Tumi- 
dum,  puffed  up  with  pride.— 216.  Forti,  manly. ^218.  Tutda  (^) 
abeat  ad,  pass  to. — ^222.  Et  furiosus  &c..  wiU  also  be  &c.  Vitrea, 
dittering;  as  glass,  and  as  fragile  too.— 223.  Circumtonuit,  /mm  sounded 
Tier  tJtunders  around  him  ;  a  maddening  effect  was  attributed  to  thun- 
der. Oruentis  (neut  as  subst.),  in  scenes  and  deeds  of  blood. — 224. 
Arripe,  attack ;  so  S.  1. 1.  69  :  Primores  popuii  arripuU  (Lueilius). — 
225.  Vincet  =  evincet.— 228.  Tuscus  vicus ;  a  street,  at  the  far  end  o£ 
the  Forum,  of  bad  repute,  hence  im^^io.— 229.  Velabrum  ;  a  quarter 
occupied  by  victuallers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill.  Macellum  ; 
a  large  market,  where  every  edible  was  sold, — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  &c. 
—  233.  Acdpe  =  audi  ;    ironically.  —  237.  Decies  (eentena  miUia 
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tegtertium)  about  £8300.  —  238.  Clodius,  the  son  of  the  great 
actor  iEsopus,  was  a  notorious  Spendthrift.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Csecilia  Metella,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther.  Pliny,  however,  tells  the  tale  differently :  Clodius,  he  says, 
wishing  to  know  how  pearls  tasted,  had  one  or  two  dissolved ; 
and,  liking  the  taste  of  them,  served  up  at  a  subsequent  entertain- 
ment a  pearl  (unionem)  to  each  guest.— 239.  Decks  ;  see  n.  237* 
Solidum  (neut.)  agrees  with  deoies,  used  subst.  as  expressive  of  a 
sum  =  one  entire  million. — 240.  Baecam,  a  pearl. — 242.  See  n.  86. 
— 244.  Impenso,  at  great  expense,  Prandere  lusciniaSf  to  have  night' 
ingaUs  at  their  morning  meal, — 245.  Quorsum  abeant  1  to  whieh  dass 
shall  they  pass  1  Sanin'  =  sanine,  Greta  &c. ;  see  O.  i.  35.  10.-248. 
Barbatumf  a  man  groten,—250.  Nee  quidquam  differre,  and  that  U 
matters  littU. — 251.  Ludere  opus  =  play  at  the  same  games  as  vhen 
three  years  old, — 252.  Qucbto  faciasne,  would  you,  let  me  ask  {when  oon- 
vinced  of  this,  1.  249),  do  &c. — 253.  Polemon  was  a  young  profligate 
of  Athens  ;  he  was  passing  one  day,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
still  garlanded,  by  the  school  of  the  Academic  philosopher  Xeno- 
crates.  He  went  in  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Philosopher 
into  ridicule  ;  but  he  was  so  struck  with  what  he  heard,  that,  throw- 
ing the  garland  off  his  head,  he  remained  listening,  became  a 
changed  man  from  that  hour,  and,  applying  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  was  ultimately  appointed  Xenocrates'  successor. 
Morbi,  his  sensual  life.  —  254.  Fasotolas,  sttarthings  for  the  leg  (for 
warmth).  Cubital,  elbow-cushion  ;  focalia,  neckcloths,  or  shawls.'-^256. 
ImpransuSt  sober.  Correptus,  reprimanded  ;  see  n.  224. — ^258.  CateUe; 
a  fondling  term.— 259.  Qui  distat  (ah  hoc  puero)  \  in  tchat  does  he 
d^er  &c. !  Aglt,  lengthened  in  arsis.->261 — ^270.  This  is  taken 
from  the  opening  of  Terence's  Eunttch,  where  Phsedrius  discusses 
the  question  of  his  return  to  his  mistress  much  after  this  fashion. 
There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Persius,  Sat.  v.  1.  161  ;  but  his  is  pro- 
bably more  in  imitation  of  Terence's  original,  Menander. — ^264. 
Serous ;  i.  e.  ParmeAo,  in  the  same  play.  Non  paulo  =  multo.  — 
267.  Tempestatis,  the  weather. — 269.  Explicet,  unfold,  unra^,  make 
plain  and  intelligible.  Parmeno's  own  words  are :  Nihilo  plus  agas, 
Quam  si  des  operam  ut  cum  rations  insanias.  See  the  passage. — 271. 
Picenis ;  Pisenum  was  famous  for  its  apples.  At  dessert  lovers  had 
a  way  of  pressing  apple-pips  between  their  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  and  so  spurting  them  to  the  ceiling  (camera)  ;  if  they  struck 
it,  it  was  considered  a  favourable  augury. — 272.  Perousti  =  percus- 
sisti  =  penes  te  es?  are  you  not  beside  yourself?  —  273.  Quid,  cum 
balba  &c.,  you  strike  your  lisping  (fondling)  words  on  your  aged  palate; 
childishly  in  love.— 274.  Adde  cruorem;  'take  into  the  account  the 
bloodshed  as  well  as  folly  that  marks  such  love  &c.  (and  what  must 
be  said  of  it)  V — 275.  It  was  one  of  Pythagoras*  precepts,  wvp  fta- 
Xai'p^  fit)  (TKaXtvtiv  :  hence  Horace's  stir  tAe  fire  of  lust  by  the  mur- 
dering  sword  =  buy  tiie  gratificcstion  of  your  passions  by  bloodshed. 
Modo  =  nuper.—2^6.  Hellade  percussa,  after  hating  st^Med  Hellas ; 
no  more  is  known  of  the  persons  here  mentioned. — 277>  Commotof 
erimine  mentis,  the  charge  of  madness;  see  L  209.  —  279.  Ex  mere 
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(foqu0ndi)f  <i$^  penom  do  in  tpeaUng,  Cognata  woabulaf  ofnavvfui, 
Hndred  ternu ;  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic8.-!-280  &c.  Stertiniua 
now  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  superstitious  persons.  Sieeut 
=  tcihsr.  Altars  were  erected  to  the  Lares  {Laret  Prcestkes),  where 
teveral  ways  met  {compUa). — 281.  Lautit ;  as  was  the  custom  before 
worship  of  any  kind. — 282.  (piid  tarn  magnum  (vobit  est)  \  what  it 
there  in  this  so  digiouU  ?  Surpite  =  surripite. — ^285.  Exeiperet.  When 
a  man  S(»ld  a  slave,  it  was  the  custom  to  advertise  him  as  sanus  oor^ 
pore  it  animo,  if  he  had  no  defect  in  either  ;  if  he  had,  the  seller 
stated  them  as  exceptions  (exdperet)  to  the  character  given.  He 
was  subject  to  an  action  if  he  concealed  any  defect  at  the  time  of 
sale  ;  hence  nisi  litigiosus,  if  he  does  not  love  a  law-suit. — 285.  Hoo 

nue  vulgus,  all  this  common  oUus^ — 286.  Meneni ;  a  foulish  fellow 
e  day,  whose  follies  had  become  proverbial,  and  whom  H.  here 
makes  the  head  of  the  family  of  fools. — 288.  CubantiSt  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  from  t^^neit.— 289.  Q;uartana  (febris),  Illo  die,  quo  tu  m- 
dieisjejuniay  meaning  Thursday  (/ovu  dies) ;  and  as  fasting  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Jewish  practice,  the  observance  of  a  Jewish  superstition 
(as  the  Romans  would  consider  it)  in  the  worship  of  Jupiter  is  here 
supposed  ;  and  as  much,  too,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  vow 
made.— 292.  Ex  prcsoknti,  firom  his  eritieal  state.  —  295.  Octopus  ; 
alluding  to  the  Seven  Wise  Men. — 296.  Ne  compellarer  inultus  ;  'that 
I  might  not  in  future  be  spoken  to  as  a  madman  with  impunity.'-— 
297*  J'otuiem  audiet,  ihall  hear  as  much  again, — 298.  An  allusion  to 
JSsop's  Fable  of  the  Two  Wallets  given  to  every  man,  one  of  which 
he  carries  before  him,  and  into  it  puts  his  neighbour's  faults  ;  the 
other  he  throws  behind  him,  and  into  that  he  puts  his  own. — 299. 
Stoiee  See. ;  here  Horace  addresses  Damasippus.  Pod  damnum ;  this 
again  is  a  mock  imitation  of  Chryses,  n.  191.  Sic  vendas  ;  the  usual 
fto,  where  a  prayer  is  made :  *  So  may  you  sell  your  wares  dearer 
than  ever,  and  redeem  your  losses,  as  you  show  yourself  propitioos 
to  my  request.' — 302  &c.  Pentheus  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
rites  of  Bacchus  into  Thebes.  His  mother  Agave,  together  with  his 
sisters,  imagined  him  a  lion,  in  their  Bacchanalian  fury  tore  him  in 
pieces,  and  carried  away  his  lirobs  in  triumph.  C.  D.  Pentheus. 
The  story  is  the  subject  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. — 304.  StuUum 
me  fateor  &c.,  /  confess  I  am  a  fool  &c.  {l4t  me,  in  this  instance, 
at  least,  be  allowed  to  seethe  truth,  and  acknowledge  it,)— 306.  Accipe, 
Usten,  then.—dOT.  JEdifioas;  at  his  farm.  Hoc  est,  that  is  to  say, 
Longoi  &c.,  you  act  the  tall  man,  you  who,  from  top  to  toe,  take  the  v^hoU 
of  you,  are  but  a  two-foot  dwarf  =  you  ape  your  betters.  Horace  was 
of  diminutive  stature  ;  Augustus,  thinking  one  of  his  works  too  short, 
wrote  thus  to  him  :  Vereri  mifti  videris  ne  majores  liljelli  tui  sint 
guam  ipse  es. — 309.  Corpore  majorem  =  out  of  proportion  to  his  size. 
Turbo;  a  brave  little  gladiator.— 311.  Te  quoque  (id  facere)  verum 
est. — 312.  Tantum  &c.,  you  who  are  so  unlike  him,  and  unequal  (mino- 

rem)  to  contend  with  ntcA  a  man. — 314.  Ut,  how — 317.  Major 

dimidio,  as  big  again  by  half.  The  mother-frog,  working  herself  out 
more  and  mure,  at  every  more  says  num  tanto  ? — 319.  AUudit,  6r.  dx- 
jjt^ci,  chimes  in  wiA  you  ;  is  a  fair  picture  of  you, — 320.  Oleum  &c.,  pour  oU 
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upon  the  fire. — 322.  Rdlnem  =  your  rcige  for  taUrieing  every  body ; 
rather  than  any  reference  to  his  natural  irascibility.  See  Epist.  i.  20. 
L  2& — Jam  detine  ;  Horace's  patience  begins  to  fail  him.  (^Utu  &c., 
your  9tyie  of  living  far  above  your  income, — 323.  Horace  now  extin- 
guishes the  Stoic  :  Damasippus  had  said  1.  19,  Aliena  negotia  euro; 
H.  bids  him* mind  his  own  business'  (teneae  te  tuis),  and  meddle, 
at  least  with  his  no  more :  then  gives  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
at  least  plainly  proved  one  thing  to  him  by  his  long  discourse,  viz., 
that  he  (Damasippus)  was  the  most  out  of  his  mind  of  the  two. 


SATIRE  IV. 


Horace  meets  Catius  as  he  was  coming  from  a  lecture  on  Gastro- 
nomy, and  requests  him  to  repeat  it.  Horace's  curiosity  being 
satisfied,  he  pretends  to  be  astonished  at  what  he  had  heard,  and 
begs  Catius  to  introduce  him  to  this  master  of  the  happiness  of  life. 
We  moderns  cannot  fully  relish  the  particulars  that  Catius  gives  of 
the  precepts  and  culinary  discoveries  of  his  master  ;  but  he  reminds 
us  of  the  Makre  d*  hotel  that  Montaigne  speaks  of.  '  He  discoursed 
to  me  upon  the  science  of  the  palate,  with  all  the  countenance  and 
gravity  of  a  great  doctor  treating  on  some  important  dogma  in 
Theology.  He  explained  to  me  the  system  of  his  sauces,  first  touch- 
ing generally  on  the  subject,  and  then  entering  into  the  particular  qua- 
lities of  the  several  ingredients,  and  their  effectSi  &c.'  It  is  of  little 
importance  who  the  Catius  of  this  Satire  was ;  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
make  a  sufficiently  reasonable  conjecture  from  the  note  of  the 
Schol.  on  1.  46— '*  Irridet  eum,  quod  de  opere  pistorio  in  libro  suo 
scribit  de  se  ipso :  Hcbc  primus  invenit  et  cognovit  Catius Miltiades**-^ 
that  the  Catius  in  question  was  this  Catius  Miltiades  ;  a  freedman, 
as  the  Greek  name  denotes,  and  possibly  of  the  Epicurean  Philo- 
sopher, Catius,  who  died  in  Cicero's  time ;  an  author  (says  Quintilian) 
levis  quidem,  ted  non  if^uoundus  tamen.  A  dialogue  is  kept  up  through- 
out between  Horace  and  Catius. 


1.  Undey  et  quo  Catius?  =  *'And  vhenoe  comes  Catius,  and  whither 
going  V* — 2.  Ponere  signa  praceptis;  an  affected  expression  on  the 
part  of  Catius  for  consignare  prcpcepta  =  set  them  doien  in  writing,-^ 

3.  Anyti  reus,  the  accused  of  Anytus  (and  Mditus)  =  Socrates. — 

4.  Peccatum  (a  me  esse),  Lcevo,  unseasonable ;  opp.  to  dextro.  Sat.  ii. 
1.  n.  18. — 6.  Intereiderit,  shall  have  escaped  you.  Eepetes  =  retrahei, 
revocabis  in  memoriam, — 7-  Sive  hoc  &c.  =  whether  this  power  in  you  {of 
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recalling  to  mind,  ofreooUeeting)  be  a  gift  of  nature,  or  an  effect  of  art, — 
9.  Tenuee,  Gr.  Xf  rrrdc,  fine,  tubtle  ;  giving  little  for  the  memory  to 
hold  by. — 12.  The  ^coena'  began  with  eggs. — 13.  Ma^  alba,  whiter, 
of  a  b^ter  vchite  ;  i.  e.  as  to  the  white  of  the  egg. — 14.  Ponere  =  appo- 
nere,toterve  up.  Cohibentt  contain,  Calloaa,  tAidb ;  hence  of  a  dirtier 
white. — 16.  (It)  qui. — 16.  NihU  est  elutiui  &,c,  ==  nothing  is  more  wcaky 
(taste  washed  out)  than  what  grows  in  &c. — 17*  Oppresserit,  shall  take  you 
by  surprise, — 18.  Malum  =  meUe.  Dura,  tough. — 19.  Musto  ;  wine  is* 
given  now  for  this  purpose. — 21 .  Male  creditur,  we  cannot  trust. — ^23. 
jdntegravem  =  antequam  gravis  (=  nimis  ardens)  sit  sol. — 24.  Perhaps 
'  Marcus  Aufidius  Luroo  (z=the  gourmand),  famous  for  havins  been  the 
first  to  fatten  pea-fowl  for  the  table. — 25.  Vacuis  venis  =  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty. — 26.  Mulso ;  wine  mixed  with  honey. — 28.  Mitulus  ;  a 
sort  of  muscle  or  peri  winkle. — 29.  Breois  herba,  the  leaf  of  the  small  sorrel. 
Album  Coum;  a  white  wine  from  Cos,  mixed  with  sea- water. — 30.  Pliny 
mentions  the  belief  that  shell-fish  waxed  with  the  moon.— 32.  From 
Baiffi  and  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  Campania  ;  see  Ep.  2.  n.  49. — 33. 
drceii ;  a  town  and  promontory  of  Latium.  Misenum ;  a  town  and 
promontory  of  Campania. — 34.  Pectinibus  pattUis,  broad-shelled  scal- 
lops,— 36.  Exacta  =  explorata.  Tenui  rcUione,  the  subtle  science.  — 
37.  Averrere  mensa  =  to  sweep  off  =  carry  off  the  fiehmonger's  high- 
priced  fish  by  wholesale,  —  38.  lanarum  &c.  =  if  you  don^t  know 
which  it  is  best  to  stew  in  sauce,  and  which  are  most  tempting  if  you  fry 
them, — 39.  Languidus  in  oubitum  se  reponet,  although  oppressed  by  what 
he  has  already  had,  will  raise  himself  again  upon  his  elbow  (i.  e.  from 
the  usual  reclining  posture  on  the  couch)  to  eat  of  them. — 40.  Umber; 
i,  e.  fed  in  the  oak-forests  of  Umbria,  under  the  Apennines,  and 
considered  of  the  finest  quality.— 41.  Inertem,  that  is  not  firm,^— 
42.  Laurens ;  i.  e.  coming  from  the  marshes  around  Laurentum, 
a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. — 43.  Submiltib,  rears. — 44.  Fecun- 
dcB;  contrary  to  fact  as  regards  the  hare,  but  not  so  as  regards  the 
rabbit,  with  which  it  is,  peniaps,  in  this  point,  confounded.  Sapiens, 
the  connoisseur, — 48.  Satis  (est), — 50.  Quali  securus  &c.,  without  giving 
a  thought  about  the  oil  with  which  &c.— 51.  See  O.  i.  1.  n.  19.  Tliis  ex- 
posure of  the  wine  casked  was  recommended  by  Pliny. — 64.  ZAno 
vitiata,  if  spoiled  by  {being  strained  through)  the  linen  ^saocus.* — 66. 
The  wines  of  Sorrentum  (on  the  Bay  of  Naples)  were  light  and  poor ; 
the  addition  of  the  lees  of  the  Falemian  wine  (baked  into  a  cake  for 
the  purpose)  improved  them  ;  but  then  it  required  clarifying  {limum 
coUigere).  —  57.  Quatentu  =  because,  Aliena,  foreign  matter.  —  68. 
ModTcentem,  languid,  'lostls  squiUis,  fried  prawns.  —  59.  Cochlea; 
snails  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  were  in  high  esteem.  Lactuca 
inncUoit  &c.  =  does  not  settle  down  well  in  the  stomach,  when  irritable 
after  wine,  —  61.  Immorsus  refici  =  it  cries  out  more  lustily  for 
refreshment  if  stimulated  (immorsus)  by  ham,  and  yet  more  so,  if  by 
sausages. — Quin  omnia  malit  (qv>am  lactucam),  nay,  it  likes  better 
(than  the  lettuce)  any  of  all  the  dishes  that  are  brouglU  smoking  from 
dirty  cook-shops, — 63.  Duplicis  juris;  i.e.  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound.— 65.  Muria ;  the  brine  in  which  the  tunny  has  been  pickled. 
—  66.  Putuit  (and  putruit,  from  putresco),  has  rattened  in  smell; 
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the  potent  smell  of  the  muria  is  implied.  Byzantium  was  a  great 
place  for  catching  and  salting  tunnies.— 67*  Hoe ;  this  simple  saucet 
mixed  with  the  ingredients  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  became  the 
compound  sauce  in  question.  The  saffron  of  Ck)rycus,  a  mountain  in 
Cilicia,  was  the  most  valued  of  all.— 69.  See  O.  ii.  6.  n.  16.— 70. 
Catius  now  speaks  of  the  dessert  Tihurtia  =  from  the  country  aloui 
Tibur  (riwii).— 71.  Venuoula  (uva)  convenit  oUiSy  pretervea  well  im 
jan :  the  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. — ^2,  Albana  uva  was  one  of 
the  best.  Puuy  speaks  of  subjecting  certain  species  of  grapes  to 
the  action  of  smoke.  —  73.  FcBcem,  a  kind  of  grape-jam, — 7b,  /n- 
cretum  (salino),  tieved  in;  from  incemere.  Black  salt  was  made 
by  an  infusion  of  oak- ashes  in  salted  water.  Cireumpotuitse  =  dt' 
cum  mensa$  potuiue, — 76.  Millia  tema  {tetUrtium)  ;  about  £26. — 
77*  Urgercy  to  orcum  dote,  Vagoe^  having  had  the  tea  at  their  command. 
— ^79.  Furta ;  that  had  given  him  greasy  fingers. — 80.  Qravit  /tnuM, 
Tcrdegrit;  the  crateras  were  usually  of  copper. — 81.  In  tcobe;  used 
in  sweeping  the  floors.— 82.  Neglectit  {hit  rebuts  fit)  JlagiHum,  if  they 
are  oterloded, — 83.  Tene  (decet)  ;  this  elliptic  use  of  the  infini- 
tive interjectionally  is  not  uncommon.  Laptdet  variot  =  the  Motaio 
floor,  Palma;  a  broom  of  palm  leavet, — 84.  Tipriof  vettet  (ttragulat) ; 
the  rich  purple  stuffs,  of  which  the  covers  of  the  couches  and  their 
cushions  were  made.  Constr. :  Dare  illota  toralia  eireum  Tyriat 
tettet,  Toralia ;  drapery,  such  as,  our  valances,  hanging  down  in 
front  of  the  couches  to  the  ground  :  toral,  quod  ante  torum^  Varr. — 86. 
HcBc;  brooms,  dusters,  and  saw-dust,  &c.  Illit ;  Mosaic  floors,  &c. — 
88.  Horace,  upon  Catius'  concluding  in  a  tone  of  grave  eamestnesSy 
begs  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  author,  or  inventor  of  the  culinary 
wonders  and  culinary  maxims  he  has  had  the  privilege  to  be  instructed 
in.  This  irony  will  not  seem  the  less  amusing,  when  we  remember 
the  masterly  advice  about  brooms,  dusters,  and  saw-dust,  Ust  laid 
down.— 89.  Auditum  (supine) ;  *  that  I  may  hear  him  with  my  own 
ears.' — 91.  Interpret  tantundem  =  yet  you  will  not  terve  me,  at  a  reporter 
merdy  of  thete  great  thingt,  at  much  at  you  might,  Adde  miUum  &c  ; 
'  to  the  favour  you  have  already  conferred  upon  me,  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  beholding  and  studying  the  personal  bearing  of  the 
man.'— 95.  Vita  prate,  beatct.  H.  closes  the  dialogue  in  all  sober 
solemnity,  as  fully  convinced  with  Catius,  and  his  great  master,  that 
the  '  vita  beata'  consisted  in  good  eating  and  didnking,  and  fully 
determined  to  possess  himself  of  it.  The  lines  94,  6,  heighten  the 
fun,  as  being  applied  to  the  great  culinary  question  from  Lucr.  L 
296  :  Juvat  aoHquot  aceederefontet,  Atque  haurire. 


SATIRE  V. 


There  was  not  a  single  rich  old  man,  bachelor,  or  childless  widower, 
in  Rome,  who  was  not  in  Horace's  days  surrounded  by  persons 
paying  every  possible  attention  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  being  remem- 
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bered  in  his  will.  The  number  of  legacy-hunters,  hceredipetce  {h€Br€- 
dUatem  peUntet\  and  their  eagerness  to  serve  the  possible  testator 
was  such,  that  Pliny  could  say  :  Coepit  orbitas  in  auctoritate  gumma  et 
POTRNTIA  cue.  The  moral  writer,  and  the  satirical  poet,  vied  with 
each  other  in  holding  these  persons  up  to  the  contempt  of  all  honest 
and  honourable  men.  Their  efforts  were  in  vain.  But  of  all  that 
has  been  written  against  them  this  Satire  of  Horace's  is  'facile 
princeps.'  Homer,  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  represents 
Ulysses  calling  up  from  the  infernal  regions  the  shade  of  the  seer 
Tiresias,  in  order  to  consult  him  on  the  destiny  that  awaited  him. 
He  is  informed  that,  after  much  suffering,  and  after  the  loss  of  every 
thing  by  shipwreck,  he  will  reach  the  shores  of  Ithaca  in  a  foreign 
vessel,  and  in  a  state  of  poverty.  At  this  point  of  the  consulta- 
tion it  is,  that  Horace  takes  the  narrative  up,  and  in  his  continuance 
of  it  makes  Ulysses  ask  the  seer  '*  how  he  might  best  recover  the 
property  he  had  lost  at  sea,  or  that  Penelope's  suitors  had  wasted 
for  him  at  home !"  Tiresias,  in  answer,  expounds  to  the  most  saga- 
cious and  subtle-minded  of  the  Greeks,  the  arts — beyond  even 
Ulysses'  subtlety  to  conceive — of  the  legacy-hunter  of  Rome. 


1.  Narrata  ;  what  you  have  already  told  me  relative  to  myself. — 
3.  Doloso;  Ulysses'  usual  epithet.  Jamne  &c.  =  whcUt  are  you 
tatisfied  no  longer  then  &c. — 4.  Non  satw  eat  &c. ;  an  allusion  to  the 
much  more  modest  wish  before  expressed  by  Ulysses,  Uhat  he  might 
but  see  once  more  the  smoke  of  his  own  home  before  he  died;' 
jcat  KafTvbv  dvoOpweKovra  vorj<Tat^E.Q  yaiijQ,  Od.i.  67. — 6.  Tevate  = 
te  ita  vaticinante. — 7.  Apotheca,  arrod^ci?  (whence  the  Italian  hottega, 
and  the  French  houtique)^  the  store'roomforthe  wine ;  it  was  at  the  tfjp  of 
the  house,  that  it  might  be  so  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  smoke. — 
8.  Vire.  Eel.  vii.  42,  prqjectA  vUior  alg&.  See  also  O.  iii.  1 5. 1. 10.  Be 
=  0VWU8 ;  so  at  1. 12. 45  &c. — 9.  Missis  ambagibus ;  quando  missis  am- 
bagimu  (without  ambiguity,  in  a  straight-forward  manner)  faterig  te 
horrere  paup.;  'since  in  this  particular  you  are  simplex,  and  not 
.  your  usual  self,  duplex,* — 11.  Dabitur  ;  a  turdus  shall  be  given  you, 
we  will  suppose  for  your  own  special  eating.  The  turdus  was  rather 
the  field/are  than  the  thrush. — 13.  Honores  =  prime  fruits ;  see  Sat.  2. 
n.  28. — 14.  The  first-fruits  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  were 
offered  to  the  Lares. — 15.  Sine  gente  =  a  man  of  no  family  ;  a  freed- 
man,  or  the  son  of  a  freedman. — 16.  Fugitivus,  a  run-away  slave. — 
17*  Exteriorem  ire,  and  eo  tegere,  or  daudere  latus,  was  to  give  the 
person  you  wished  to  show  respect  to,  the  inside — '  the  wall,'  as  we 
speak — in  walking  with  him.  Si  postulet,  if  he  ask  you  to  walk  with 
him,  — 18.  Utne  &c.,  wihat !  do  you  bid  me  &c.  Dama ;  a  slave's 
name. — 20.  Hoc,  even  ^is  (toadying  a  Dama),  This  is  a  parody  of 
Ulysses'  words  to  himself,  Od.  xx.  18  :  TkrXaOi  drj,  KpaBitj,  Kai  kvv- 
Tipov  dkXo  WOT  IrXijf. — 22.  Ruam  &c.  =  corruam  dvnitias,  speedily 
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emeus  money, — 25.  Prceroso  fu^erit  hamo,  after  nibbling  the  bait  of  the 
hook  (as  the  fish  does),~2T.  ^i  res  certabitur  dim,  shoM  there  be  a  trial 
going  on  at  any  time, — 28.  Uter,  whichever  of  the  parties,  Ultro,  mth^ 
otU  provocation. — 30.  Priorem  =  superior^, — 32.  Puta,  be  it,  or  for 
instance ;  putd  is  used  adverbially,  and  serves  to  introduce  instances 
&c.  ;  (say)  *  dear  Quintus,'  for  instance,  or  '  Publius.'  Gaudent 
preen. ;  because  the  prsenomen  indicated  the  freeman,  and,  ordinarily, 
good  birth,  and  was  used  chiefly  by  intimate  friends.  MoUes,  delicate, 
— 34.  Anoeps  =  uncertain,  —  37-  Jocus  =  turned  into  ridicule. — 38. 
Pelliculam  & c,  to  take  care  of  himself,  comfort  himself,  Cognitor  was  the 
attorney  for  the  party  before  the  Praetor  ;  and  by  a  legal  form,  oertis 
et  quasi  solemnibus  verbis,  he  was  so  fully  substituted  for  him  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  that  the  principal  did  not  appear  again. — 39.  Obdura 
&c. ;  *  be  ready  to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him.* — 40.  The  expres- 
sions rubra  canictda  and  infantes  {speechless)  statuas  \^ere  probably 
Furius  Bibaculus's,  a  poet  noticed  Sat.  i.  10.  n.  36.  Pinguitenttuomaso, 
stretdied  out  (stuffed)  with  fat  tripe;  but  the  words  have  a  double  mean- 
ing, and  may  be  understood  either  of  the  man's  own  *  fat  paunch,'  or  of 
his  coarse  feeding  ;  see  Epist.  i.  16. 1.  35.  H.  applies  these  words  to 
Furius,  he  having  originally  used  them  in  depreciation,  as  Orelli  re- 
marks,of  Ariovistus,or  of  some  other  chief.  Pliny  says  of  Furius :  Biba- 
cuius  et  erat  et  vocabatur, — 41.  The  whole  line  is  Furius's,  *  Furius'  tak- 
ing the  place  of '  Jupiter.' — 44.  Another  figure  borrowed  from  the  fish, 
1.  25.  Cetaria  crescent,  your  store  will  fill ;  cetaria,  were  places  near 
the  shore,  used  for  curing  the  tunny  and  other  fish  as  soon  as  caught. 
The  tunny  was  a  migratory  fish,  very  abundant  in  its  season. — 46. 
Male  validus  =  an  invalid. — 46.  Suhlatus,  brought  up  ;  derived  from 
the  custom,  in  earlier  days,  of  the  father  taking  up  the  child  in  his 
arms,  if  he  intended  to  rear  him.  See  Ter.  Andria,  i.  3.  6. — 47. '" 
Ccelebs  ■;  of  the  widower  as  well  as  bachelor.  Nudare,  to  unmask, — 
48.  OficiosuSjfuU  of  attentions.  Seeundus,  after  the  son;  i.  e.  should 
he  die.  —  50.  In  vacuum  =:  in  vacuam  possessionem,  Alea  &c.  = 
*  this  cast  usually  turns  up  well, — 52.  Tabulas  ;  on  which  the  will  was 
written. — 53.  Limis  (oadis)  rapias  r=  '  obliquis  oculis  raptim  legas*  • 
Schol.  Prima  cera  seoundo  versa,  thefi/rst  tablet  (see  Sat.  i.  10.  n.  72} 
in  the  second  line  ;  this  line  contained  the  name  of  the  heir,  the  first 
that  of  the  testator. — 65—57.  *  The  legacy-hunter  is  often  duped,'  is 
the  meaning  of  the  dark  sounding  words  in  these  lines,  in  which  H. 
brings  forward  an  instance  of  it.  Ulysses  finds  the  words  very  Del- 
phic ;  and  he  asks  Tiresias  whether  the  god  is  full  upon  him  (furis), 
that  he  utters  such  extraordinary  language. — 56.  An  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow. — 57.  ^asica,  the  legacy-hunter,  had 
been  a  quinquevir  (acting,  i.  e.  with  four  more  upon  some  commission 
or  other),  and  had  turned  himself  into  a  '  scriba  ;'  this  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  recoctus,  a  term  employed  of  metal  put  a  second  time  into 
the  fire  to  reforge  it,  to  forge  something  different  out  of  it — 58.  Furis  ? 
Are  you  in  the  frenzy  of  prophecy  7  *and  your  words,  therefore,  thus 
incoherent  and  obscure  V — 59.  Q^icquid  dicam  &c.  =  aU  that  I  say  vsiU 
either  come  to  pass,  or  U  wiU  not.  The  grave  enunciation  of  this  con- 
stitutes the  fun  of  it ;  but  it  may  be  meant  to  oarry  with  it  the  other 
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sense,  viz., '  It  will  come  to  pass,  if  I  predict  it  will ;  and  it  will  not 
come  to  pass,  if  I  predict  otherwise.' — 61.  Itta  fabula  =  the  story 
you  haze  referred  to, — 62  &c.  Observe  the  mock  epic  of  the  lines. 
Ju^eniSf  Augustus;  at  this  time  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
The  Romans  used  the  term  juvenis  of  men  not  yet  forty-five. — 63. 
Genus  is  used  poet,  of  a  single  person  in  speaking  of  his  race  ; 
Augustus  had  been  adopted  into  the  Julian  family.  This  anecdote 
of  the  day,  related  in  a  solemn  tone,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
diction, and  the  date  of  its  fulfilment  assigned  {temporef  quo) 
must  have  had  a  very  comic  effect  upon  Roman  readers.  —  64. 
Forti ;  procera ;  either  mock  heroic  epithets  only,  or  graphic,  the 
parties  being  weH-known.~65.  Metuentisreddere  sddum  (=  lolidum) 
=  anxious  to  avoid  having  to  return  the  capital  of  a  loan  he  hiki  received 
from  Coranus ;  i.  e.  he  for  this  purpose  lets  him  have  his  daughter.— 
66.  Hoefaciet ;  Tiresias  is  predicting,  let  it  be  remembered.  Tabu^ 
leu,  his  vnU,  —  69.  Prceter  (rb)  plorare,  nothing  hut  to  lament  his 
hard  ease;  the  soldum  even  he  is  still  left  to  pay. — 71*  Temperet, 
snanages, — ^2.  Landes,  praise  them  (to  the  eld  mafi).— 73.  Improba,  a 
wicked  wilt  of  an  old  woman, — ^A,  Ex  testamtnto  sic  est  data,  by  the 
terms  of  her  will  was  carried  forth  to  her  burial  on  this  wise, — 76.  Scilicet 
dabi  =  thc^  is  to  say,  in  order  to  slip  away  from  Aim,  if  she  could, 

after  her  death.    Credo,  plainly  enough. — 77«  Q;uod  {haeres) — 

79.  GarrtUus,  if  you  talk  too  much.  Vitro,  to  pUcue  yourself  merely, 
i,  e.  without  its  being  done  on  his  account. — 80.  Comicus,  be  what  the 
Davus  (the  slave  valet)  of  the  stage  is ;  cunning,  i.  e.  and  obsequious.— 
81.  Obstipo  :=in  a  stiff,  simple  sort  of  how,  MuUum  similis  metuenti  = 
with  an  air  of  deference,  fearful  to  offend.  See  Ter.  Andr.  Act.  i. 
sc.  2,  and  Davus  with  his  master  there. — 82.  Grassare  ;  not  simply 
<ict,  but  make  your  advances.  —  84.  Substringe  =  subjice,  serviliter 
prcebe,  tie  vour  ear  dose  to  his  chcUter  ;  or,  prick  it  up,  *  Substringere 
est  aliquid  inferiori  parti  sic  ligare,  ut  superior  arrigatur  acutiorque 
fit.'  0, — 86.  Importunus,  as  beyond  endurance ;  as  adverb.  Ohe  jam 
(satis  est)  1—86.  Urge  (eum  laudibus), ply  him  on  tcith  »«.— 87.  Utrem,* 
inflate  this  filling  bladder  of  vanity  tnih  puffing  speeches.— 88.  Levant, 
shall  set  you  free  {by  his  death). — 89.  Certum  vigilans  =  quite  sure  that 
you  are  wide  auuke.—90,  Constr. :  Sparge  suHnde  (1.  92),  drop  fiow 
and  then.  Ergo  nunc  Dama  &c.  (such  words  as  these),  *  and  is,  then, 
my  dear  Dama  no  more!* — 91.  Unde  mihi  (parabo)  =  where  shall  I 
ever  find  his  like  f—  92.  Est  (lacrimis)  celare  =  you  may  perhaps  conceal 
thus  a  countenance  that  otherwise  would  betray  your  py.     So  Gr.  iari 

for  Vs^iori, — 94.  Termissum  arbitrio  (two),  if  left  to  your  discretion, 

95.  Si  sit  emptor  vd  fundi  tel  domus  ex  parte  tua,  if  he  would  like  to  buy 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  a  house,  bdonging  to  your  share  of  the  property, — 
IHo  gaudentem  &c.,  tell  him  that  you  shall  be  happy  to  make  it 
formally  over  to  him  (addicere  nummo)  =  you  shall  ha/ce  much  pleasure 
in  giving  it  to  him.  No  transfer  of  property  could  be  made  so  as  to 
be  good  in  law,  without  a  nominal  sale  ;  a  sestertius  was  the  nummus 
usually  passed  for  the  price.— 98.  Sed  me  &c.  ;  here  Tiresias  breaks 
off,  and  disappears. — 99.  Imperiosa,  whose  wiU  is  law,  TrahU,  i.  c. 
retrcJiit  ad  injferos,     Vvee  vcdeque ;  the  usual  **  Good  bye  I" 
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SATIRE  VI. 

It  was  ▲.u.  723  that  Maecenas  presented  Horace  with  the  Sabine 
farm,  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight.  The  great  object  of  the 
Poet's  wishes  was  thus  attained  ;  and  Horace  here  expresses  both  his 
gratitude  for  it,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  it,  in  the  most  touching 
manner.  We  have  no  where  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  Poet's 
simple  tastes,  his  upright  and  contented  spirit,  as  in  this  Satire. 
After  congratulating  himself  upon  the  possession  of  so  delightful  a 
retreat,  he  enumerates  the  various  annoyances  and  miseries  of  the 
life  he  spent,  when  in  the  great  city ;  and  then  compares  such  an 
existence  from  day  to  day,  with  the  placid  enjo^-ments  of  his  country 
home.  Then  follows^-in  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the  quiet 
and  certain  happiness  that  the  country  offers,  over  all  the  splendid 
and  luxurious  attractions  of  the  city — the  fable — told  him,  he  says, 
by  an  honest  countryman,  a  neighbour  of  his— of  the  Town  Mouse 
and  the  Country  Mouse.  This  Satire  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
written  about  ▲.u.  724. 


1,  Non  Ua,  not  very. — 3.  Super  his  =  betides.^-4.  Bene  ett  =  Pm 
thankful. — 5.  Mercury,  the  god  of  gain,  of  good  fortune,  and  of  poets. 
Propria, permanently  mine;  see  Sat  2.  n.  129.  So  Virg.  vi,  871 » Pro- 
pria hose  t%  dona  fuissent.—B.  Rem,  my  property,  —  8.  Veneror  =  a 
diit  veneram  precor,  if  I  make  no  iueh  foolish  prayers  to  the  god  as 
these;  see  Car.  Skc.  n.  49. — 9.  Denormat,  spoils  the  perfect  shape  of; 
the  opposite  of  quadrat. — 10.  Gonstr. :  Si  qucsfors  =  si  qua  {aliqua) 
fors  &c. — 11.  Ck>n8tr.  :  Qui  iUum  ipsum  agrum — {quem)  mereenarius 
(araverat) — thesauro  {in  ilh)  invento  mercatus  aratit.  — 12.  Amico 
Hereule,  under  favour  of  Hercules  ;  who  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  the  god  of  discovered,  or  unexpectedly  acquired  wealth  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why. — 13.  Si  (id)  quod  {mihi)  adest,  gratum  (mihi 
estet  me)juTat,  Gratum;  ue.gratum  6v  (neut.  nom.)  juvat  (me), 
Te  (Maia  nate)  oro.— 14.  'Fatten  my  flocks  and  all  that  belongs  to 
me,  only  don't  make  me  fat-headed  1'  Pivgue  ingenium  in  used  of  a  dull, 
heavy  person. — 16.  The  Poet  here  invokes  the  goodwill  of  the  god  in 
his  quality  of  'Epfi^c  \6yiog ;  see  O.  ii.  14.  n.  29. — 16.  Montes;  the 
mountains  about  his  Sabine  farm ;  hence  arcem,  as  well  as  implying  his 
stronghold  against  city  evils. — 17.  Prius  =  potius ;  than  the  blessings 
of  the  rural  life,  to  which  I  have  just  withdrawn.  Musapedettris  =  in 
my  prosaic  style. — 18.  NecplumbeusA,  =  the  depjressing  south-east  wind, 
now  better  known  as  the  Sirocco. — 19.  See  O.  ii.  13.  n.  16.  LibUina 
was  the  goddess  of  death  and  funeral  rites,  according  to  the  ancient 
mythology  of  Italy.  According  to  an  enactment  of  Servius  Tullius, 
an  offering  was  made  her  for  every  death  that  occurred.  At  a  later 
period,  all  articles  necessary  for  furnishing  funerals  were  kept  in 
the  immediate  n^ghbourhood  of  her  temple,  for  sale  or  hire  ;  hensA 
PART   II.  ^ 
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also  qtuestus. — ^20.  Lihentiui;  see  Car.  Ssec.  n.  15.  Horace,  on  begin- 
ning an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  day,  from  the  early 
morning,  is  passed  at  Rome,  calls,  in  all  propriety,  upon  Janus  as 
•  matutinus  pater.*  He  wAs  the  deity  presiduig  over  opening  life, 
the  opening  year,  month,  and  day,  &c. ;  hence  *  matutinus  p€Uer,* — 
21.  Unde  =  a  quo,  by  prayer  to  whom. — ^23.  BomcB,  vken  I  am  at 
Borne.  Bapis  (in  Forum),  you  hurry  me  off  (to  the  Forum)  to  be  boM 
for  a  friend;  a  service  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  refuse. 
Eia,  off  with  you;  the  Poet  supposes  Janus  to  say  to  him. —  24. 
Urge,  quick,  quu^.  Cic.  to  Att. :  Quamobrem,  ut  fads,  urge,  infta, 
perfice,  —  25,  26.  Ecuiit,  scours,  Constr.  :  Sive  bruma  trahit  diem 
mialem  interiore  gyro  =  or  winter  brings  its  days  of  snow  with  its  inner 
orbits  of  motion.  The  daily  motion  (as  supposed)  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth  was  thought  to  be  in  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  inner  cir- 
cles were  therefore  the  smallest ;  and  thus  the  days  the  shortest. — 2?. 
Constr. :  Postmodo  luotandum  est  (mihi)  locuto  &c.  =  thus  I  have  to  force 
my  way  &c.,  after  having  pronounced  (locuto)  the  formula  of  suretyship, 
that  may  one  day  be  my  bane  (quod  m%  obsit). — 30.  IratcB  preces  =  curses; 
in  his  rage  at  being  slioved  against.  Tu  pulses  &c. ;  ^  What,  must  you 
thus  drive  against  every  thing  in  your  way  if  you  happen  to  be  in 
haste  to  get  back  to  Maecenas !' — 31.  Recurras;  as  if  he  were  domi- 
ciled there. — 32.  Hoc  ;  this  mention  of  Maecenas,  and  my  intimacy 
with  him.  At  svmul  atras  &c.  Horace,  as  well  as  Maecenas  and 
Virgil,  lived  in  the  Esquilise ;  the  burial  ground  for  the  slaves  and 
the  poor,,  that  used  to  be  here  before  Maecenas'  improvements  (see 
Sat.  1.  8.  Intr.)  had  given  the  quarter  the  epithet  atras,  which  it 
probably  long  retained. — 34.  Per  caput  &c.  =  din  through  my  head, 
and  play  about  both  ears;  he  finds  persons  waiting  for  him  with 
business  at  Maecenas.  —  35.  Constr.  :  Roscius  orabat  (te,  ut)  siiA 
adesses  eras  ante  secundam  (horam  =  before  six,  seven,  or  eight  o'clock, 
according  to  the  season)  ad  Puteal.  These  are  the  woi*ds  of  Roscius' 
slave,  who  brings  his  master's  message,  as  it  would  have  been 
expected,  in  writing  ;  orabat,  i.  e.  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  the 
message.  Puteal  was  the  name  of  a  building  in  the  Forum,  like  a 
well  in  appearance,  where  the  Praetor  sometimes  sat  ;  it  was  a  usual 
place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business.— 36,  37.  Another 
messenger  from  the  college  of  Scribes,  to  which  Horace  had  belonged 
for  some  years,  i.  e.  from  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  till  about  a.u.  717-— 38.  A  third  importunate  applicant. 
During  part  of  a.u.  723  (that  of  the  battle  of  Actium),  Maecenas,  in 
Augustus'  absence,  held  his  seal  of  state. — 39.  Dixeris  =  should  you  say. 
—40.  Septimus  &c. ;  Horace  modestly  makes  less  of  his  intimacy  with 
Maecenas  than  was  the  fact.  *  The  seventh  year,  almost  the  eighth 
(=  nearly  eight  years)  must  probably  have  passed  (fugerit  as  diff. 
from  fagit).* — 42.  (Sed)  dumtaxat.  Tollere  curru  (rheda),  or  in  currum, 
or  in  navem,  &c.,  is  the  term  for  taking  a  person  with  you  for  a  drive, 
sail,  &c. — 44.  Hoc  genus,  id  genus,  in  prose  also  for  hujus  generis, 
Gallina  and  Syrus  were  two  gladiators  ;  the  arms  they  fought  with 
were  different ;  the  Threx  fought  with  a  crooked  sword,  and  small 
round  shield,  used  in  Thrace,  hence  called  Threx  ;  which  word,  as 
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distinguished  from  Thrax,  referred  to  the  class  of  gladiatorsi  not  to 
his  country.  Syrus  was  most  likely  of  the  class  of  mirmillones,  as 
the  mirmiUo,  armed  Gallic-fashion,  was  usually  opposed  to  the 
Threx. — 46.  Mordent^  nip,  bite. — 46.  Bene,  safely,  Bimoea  aure^,  in 
an  ear  that  is  sure  to  let  it  out  again.  Thus  Ter.  Eun.  i.  2.  25,  Plenus 
sum  rimarum  ;  hac  atque  iliac  perfiuo.  —  47.  Suhjeetior,  I  am  more 
and  more  exposed. — 48.  Noster,  our  man ;  jocularly  for  himself ;  and 
borrowed  perhaps  from  slaves,  who,  in  speaking  to  one  another, 
designated  their  master  as  noster,  Specta^rat,  luserat  =  had  our 
friend,  for  instance,  &c. ;  this  subjunctive  use  of  the  indicative  is 
not  uncommon,  tfna  =  in  company  (with  McBcetias).  —  49.  Omnei 
(dicunt), — 60.  A  JRostris  =  from  the  Forum ;  where  there  was  always 
a  great  assemblage  of  people.  Frigidus  rumor  =  a  disheartening, 
cUartning  rumour,  —  62.  Deos ;  i.  e.  Augustus,  Maecenas,  &c. — 63. 
The  Dacians  were  long  troublesome,  and  had  sided  with  Antony.— 
64.  Derisor,  Iiow  you  always  wiU  play  the  fool ! — 66.  8i  quidquam 
(audivi),  Constr.  :  Ccesar  daturus  est  militihus  promissa  prcedia 
(utrum  in)  Triquetra  an  (in)  Itala  teU-ure  ?  Augustus  had  promised 
lands  to  his  veterans  upon  the  termination  of  the  contest  with  Sextus 
Pompeius ;  but  the  war  with  Antony  had  intervened  ;  and  whilst 
Augustus  was  in  Asia,  the  veterans  mutinied.  Augustus  landed  at 
Brundusium  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  during  his  stay  in  that  town,  ques- 
tion was  made  at  Rome  whether  he  would  assign  them  lands  in 
Italy,  or  in  Sicily.  Triquetra,  Sicily,  as  of  triangular  (triquHrd) 
form,  called  also  Trinacria,  from  its  three  promontories  (olk^v), 
Pachynus,  Lilybseum,  Pelorus. — 68.  ScUicety  vt  is  plain. — 69.  Lux  = 
dies.  Votis ;  of  the  kind  following.  —  62.  Ducere,  to  drink  in, 
— 63.  Cognata,  Pythagoras*  relation ;  jocularly,  because  Pythagoras 
extended  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  even  to  plants  ; 
and  therefore  any/i6a  might  possibly  contain  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
own  near  relations. — 64.  SaUk  unota;  being  boiled  with  a  piece 
of  fat  bacon.  Ponentur,  served  at  table, — 66.  Ckxnceque  Deiim  = 
beatissimcB, — VS.  Ante  L.proprium  =  ante^oeum  meum,  by  which  the 
Lar  was  placed.  Proeaces,  tauey  ;  their  usual  character.  —  67. 
Lihatis  =  (here)  of  which  we  have  first  taken  what  ice  pleased,  Cuique,  each 
guest. — 69.  Legibus;  those  of  the  symposiarch  at  formal  banquets.  See 
i.  4.  n.  18.  Acria  pocula,  cups  of  strong  wine;  i.  e.  but  little  diluted  with 
water. — 70.  Uvescitf  moistens;  see  O.  iv.  5. 1.  39. — 72.  Lepos;  Mnsignis 
saltator,  archimimus,  Octaviano  gratus,  qui  lepide  semper  saltabat, 
unde  ei  nomen  inditum.'  Schd. — 76.  Usus  rectumne  =  self-interest, 
as  the  Epicurean  taught ;  or  right  principle,  as  the  Stoic. — ^6,  The 
definition  of  th^  summum  bonum,  rb  tbXoq  rCiv  iyaOCjv, — that  was  to  be 
sought  after  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  one  en^  and  object  of  all  human 
actions— was  one  of  the  princifml  theses  of  the  heathen  philosophy. 
The  two  great  sects — the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans— came  to 
directly  opposite  decisions  on  the  question. — 77.  CertiuSt  a  neighbour, 
Aniles  &c,  —  folk-lore. — 78.  Ex  re,  i.  e.  a  propos  to  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Arellitis;  a  miser,  here  only  mentioned.— 79-  The  now 
well-known  fable  follows  of  The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse, 
(Mim,  once  upon  a  time, — 82.  Asper  =  a  doH,  rigid  Ivoer,  Attentus 
Q  2 
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quauUit  (=  aefuitUis),  wUh  an  eye  to  hii  ttores.     Ut  tamen  &,c  = 

aUetUtu  (mic)  tamen,  itf ^yettooMtohe  ready  to  relax  hit  dote  (  = 

iOflDihg)  aitpotition  in  a  hott*t  ojficetfor  a  friend, — 84.  Invidit,  did  not 
grudge  kit  fiiend ;  the  gen.  is  after  the  6r.  ^oviiv  rivi  rivog ; 
understand  (a  tkare  of)  his  hoard  of  vetches. — 84.  LongcB  avenm; 
from  the  shape  of  the  oat  compared  with  the  pea. — 85.  Aridum 
aoinutn,  araitin. — 86.  Varia  eoena  =  varietateciborum. — 87.  Male  (= 
i»tx)  tangentit  =  toaredy  deigning  to  toueh ;  as  became  a  city  momse  of 
taste.  —  88.  Pater  domut  =  patetfamiliat,  i.  e.  the  host-mouse. 
Homay  fretk  =  of  thit  year, — 89.  Ettet  =  ederet,  Ador  loliurnqni, 
tpdt  and  damd ;  the  coarser  food. — 93.  Terref/Lria,  tinee  all  that 
tnhabitt  the  earth.  The  town  mouse  in  this  speech,  shows  he  was  of 
the  Epicurean  school,  as  became  his  breeding.--95.  Leti  fuga ;  a 
means  of  escaping  death.  Qnodreay  0  bone  . .  .—96  &c.  Horace's 
own  favourite  doctrine  ;  see  the  Odes  passim.  —  98.  Pepulere,  in- 
dneed, — 100.  Jaim^e  tend^U;  in  mock  heroic.  ^102.  Ckxseut;  the 
cochineal  insect,  yielding  a  scarlet  dye,  which  word  tearlet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Galatiout,  the  coccus  coming  in  large 
quantities  from  GhUatia. — 103.  Ckmderet,  glowed;  is  rarely  said  of  any 
colour  but  white,  but  used  of  the  glow  that  succeeds  the  red  heat  of 
ftre. — 106.  Prooul  =  tome  litUe  wav  off.  So  terta  procul  eapiti  jaee- 
hantf  Virg.  EcL  vi.  16.  Hettema,  belonging  to  yetterday^t  banquet, — 
107-  Vduti  tueoinctut  &c.,  the  hott  hurriet  about  (eurtitait),  like  tke 
tucked  up  date  {on  tueh  ooeationt), — 108.  Continuatque  dapet  =  6rtfi^ 
up  dith  upon  didi  to  table ;  i.  e.  waited  like  the  slave.  Nee  non  vemi- 
l%ter  &c.,  and  in  true  date  ttyle  aoet  through  hit  dutiet;  prcelambent 
&c,  ;  *  licking  off  firtt  a  taste  of  every  dith  he  tett  on  table.' — 110. 
Bonitque  rdmt,  and  frith  the  good  thingt  before  him,  Agere  oon- 
iTtoam,  niagittrum,  principem  zz  to  be  &c.  as  well  as  to  sustain  the 
part  of  &c. — 1 12.  valvarum  ttrepitut  &c.  ;  upon  the  slav.es  coming 
m  to  arrange  the  apartment — 113.  Currere  &c.  ;  elliptic  infinitive; 
sc.  coeperunt  ourrere  &c. — 114.  Simul  r=  timulae.  The  Molosei  canct — 
dogs  from  Mulossia,  in  Epirus — were  of  great  size  and  strength. — 
117.  TutHt  ab  intidiit  zz  in  itt  tecurUy  from  unexpected  dangert, 
Solabitur  &c.,  Vfill  contole  me  even  with  itt  poor  taret  (for  the  want  of 
daintiet). 


SATIRE  VII. 

This  Satire  is  a  companion  to  the  Third  ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
are  the  subject  handled  in  both  ;  and  in  both  Horace  himself  is  - 
attacked  by  a  disciple  of  a  Stoic  aretalogus.  In  the  Third  Satire 
it  is  the  trader  and  curiosity-dealer,  Damasippus,  whose  own  affairs 
have  gone  to  ruin,  who,  in  his  character  of  convert  to  Stoicism,  takes 
those  of  humanity  at  large  in  hand,  and  makes  an  essay  upon 
Horace,  showing  him  that  he  was  no  better  than  mad,  according  to 
the  true  doctrine.  In  this  Satire  it  is  Horace's  own  slave,  who, 
baviDg  been  converted  to  tlie  ^\u\oeo^\i';}  ^I^^&^Xavc&Vj  \Ski<^  '^^otter 
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of  the  aretalogus  Crispinns,  engages  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  master 
to  his  real  state.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  Saturnalia  to  do  this, 
during  which,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  slaves  enjoyed  a  hrief 
period  of  unrestrained  liberty.  '  All  men  (so  taught  the  Stoics), 
who  are  subject  to  any  passion  whatever,  whether  it  be  a  passion  for 
pleasure,  or  for  money,  or  for  the  fine  arts,  &6.,  are  slaves ;  just  as 
much  as  those  who  are  by  condition  such  ;  the  wise  man  (of  the 
Stoics)  excepted,  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  slaves/  From  this 
Davus'  conclusion  is  easily  drawn  ;  viz.  that  it  is  a  simple  absurdity 
on  his  master's  part,  to  consider  himself  less  a  slave  than  he  (Davus) 
was. — It  is  plain  that  much  of  the  piquant  effect,  which  this  Satire 
must  have  had  upon  Koman  ears,  is  lost  upon  us  ;  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  fully  to  realize  their  view  of  the  difference  between  the  Roman 
slave  and  his  master  ;  which  difference,  however,  the  Stoic  Davus, 
here  gravely  proves  not  to  exist. 


1.  Jamdudum  dusculto ;  we  most  suppose  Horace  to  have  been 
reading  or  composing  aloud ;  and  that  Davus,  notwithstanding  the 
liberty  of  the  Saturnalia,  unwilling  to  interitipt  him,  waits  for  a 
moment  of  silence  to  begin. — 3.  F^rn^i  &c.,  a  ca/re/ul  and  faith» 
fill  one.  'XpriffrbQy  ssepe  de  servis,'  0.  Quod  sit  satiSf  without 
being  too  much  so,  —  4.  Ut  vkale  putes,  so  tfiat  you  need  not  fear 
I  diall  die  soon ;  an  allusion  to  the  popular  feeling  and  saying 
every  where,  that  those  who  are  too  gifted,  too  good,  &c.,  do  not 
live  long.  Decembri,  adj.  ;  see  S.  d.  n.  5. — 6.  Here  Davus  begins 
in  the  ioiiQ  Sic.  of  a  Stoic  aretalogus  ;  we  learn  from  whom  his  lesson 
was  learnt  at  1.  46.  Urgetpropositum,  and  unfieasingly  pursue  the  course 
they  have  chosen. — 7-  Natatf  float  ahout  (between  right  and  wrong), — 
9.  Priscus ;  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  otherwise  unknown.*  *  Some- 
times wearing  three  rings  (a  piece  of  foppish  vanity)  ;  sometimes 
none.* — 10.  Vixit  inatqualis  =  he  Iwed  so  capriciously ^  that  at  one 
hour  of  the  day  he  would  be  the  senator  with  his  UUidatuSy  and  in 
the  next  appear  in  the  cmgustidavus^  as  an  eques. — 11.  jEdibus  ex 
magnis  =  after  living  ft>r  some  time  in  a  large  mansion,  8e  oonderet,  he 
would  hide  himself  {%n  some  hole). — 12.  Mundior  =  a  libertinus  of  better 
bearing.  —  13.  Doetus,  a  philosopher.  —  14.  Vertumnis  Ac.  =  bom 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  every  Vertumnus  in  the  world.  Ver- 
tumnus  was  an  ancient  deity  presiding  over  the  change  of  sea- 
sons ;  afterwards  regarded  as  the  god  of  all  changes  :  all  the  Yer- 
tumni  must  have  conspired  against  Priscus  to  have  endowed  him 
with  such  excessive  ficklenet«. — 16.  Junta;  having  brought  it  upon 
himself.'— 16.  Qui  Ac.  Constr. :  Patiit  conduetum  qui^  hired  and  kept 
a  man  to  .  .  .—  17.  Phimus,  0c/i($c,  a  dice-box. — 19.  Levius  (=  minus)^ 
miser,  Piior  illo,  better  than  tlie  man  who  Ac— 20.  Jam  contento, 
who  draws  first  with  a  tight  cord,  and  then  again  with  a  slack  ;  a  saying 
derived  possibly  from  many  different  sources,  w\d.  d\ffijiT«oJ^"^  <b«c- 
plained  by  commentators.  Tov^ianig  Y)^  a  t\vet-«Afc  \sv«^  >BaN^  ^RMtr 
Q  3 
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gested  it;  but  it  wm  generally  applied  at  last  to  inconmstent  people. — 
21.  Hodie  =  at  once ;  without  keeping  roe  till  to-morrow.  Putida^ 
inofittitft. — 22.  Furoiferj  you  nuoal ;  from  the/urea,  a  sort  of  wooden 
horse-oollar,  fastened  round  4he  necks  of  delinquent  slaves.  —  25. 
Quod  elanua,  what  ycu  ery  out  to  much  about. — 30.  Seourum  olus  =  a 
mUet  country  dinner,  tuiyeet  to  no  interruption,  Vdut  =  ao  si. — 31. 
viniotm  ecu,  you  went  about  bound  (to  another^t  wUl  in  the  matter), 
Amatquey  and  hug  younel/.-^dl^,  Jutterit  &c.  =  but  {to  thow  your 
eoniideney)  diould  M,  bid  you  to  hii  house  &c.— 33.  Sub  I,  pritna, 
Gr.  ircpi  Kvxvuv  a^c*— 34.  Neman*  ,&c.  =  will  nobody  be  tpeedy 
with  the  lantern  ?— 36.  After  Horace  is  off,  certain  'diniers-out'  drop 
in,  and  are  obliged  to  go  their  way,  re  infecta ;  leaving  sundry  good 
wishes  of  a  peculiar  kind  behmd  them, '  which/  says  Davus, '  it  is  not 
for  me  to  repeat.'— 37*  Etenim,/ateorme  &c. ;  and  he  might  well  say 
in  his  defence, '  I  confess  my  love  for  good  cheer  &c. ;  but  are  you 
the  man  to  attack  roe,  you,  who  thus  rush  on  Maecenas'  good  cheer, 
when  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  invited  !'  Mulvius'  character  as 
a  parasite,  imbeeillut,  &c.,  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  pretty  well 
known. — 38.  Neuum  supinor,  Gr.  for  naeue  mihi  tupinatur  ^  I  up 
with  my  note  at  a  savoury  tmell :  supinor,  describing  the  laying-back  of 
the  h^  in  the  act. — 39.  ImbeetUus,  iners  =  a  weak  man,  and  pas- 
fftM  (unaUe  to  resist  temptations),  8i  quid  vis,  if  you  like.  Popino, 
a  tavern- hunter, — 40  &c.  Ultro  insectere,  are  you  the  man  to  begin  the 
attackf — terbisque  deeoris  obvohcu  vitium, — and  disguise  your  own 
fault  in  seemly  phrases  9  e.  g. '  What  is  love  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
you,  is  love  of  Msecenas'  society  in  me.' — 42  &c.  Here  Davus  pits  him- 
self against  his  master  for  worth. — 43.  ^ingentis  &c. ;  at  about  igl8 
of  our  money  (the  drachma  ==  8|<i.).  Veprenderis  ^ found  out  to  be, 
caught  in  the  fact,  Aufer  =  away  with  that  threatening  look.  Horace 
looks  alarming  ;  he  cannot  stomach  easily  the  liberty  taken  with 
him.— 44  Stomachum,  anger, — 46  &c.  Crispinus*  teaching  retailed 
by  his  *  janitor,'  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  household  slaves.  In  this 
consists  part  of  the  fun  of  the  Satire  ;  these  important  truths  come 
from  Crispmus  to  his  Manitor  ;'  from  the  'janitor'  to  Davus  ;  and 
from  Davus  to  Q.  H.  Flaccus.  See  S.  i.  1.  n.  120.— 46.  Fur  (sum), 
— 47.  Sapiens,  prudently ;  i.  e.  not  from  principle.— 48.  NcUura,  the 
natural  indination.-^^.  Tune  (es)  , , , .,  vphat  are  you?  Minor  tm- 
periis  =  a  slate  at  the  .  bidding  of  &c  (while  1  have  but  one 
master). — 60.  '  You  whom  no  number  of  manumissions  will  ever 
&c.'  When  a  slave  was  made  free,  his  master  took  him  before  the 
Praetor,  and  struck  him  with  a  rod  {mndicta),  in  proof  of  his  power 
over  him,  and  property  in  him,  which  he  was  about  to  give  up  ;  after 
some  other  forms  he  was  declared  free  :  this  was  called  manumissio 
per  vindictam. — 51.  Privaredolore^exUiottoddiwrfrom  . . . . ;  is  found 
also  in  Cicero.— 52.  Insuper  adde  (his)  dietis—&^,  A  slave  might, 
out  of  his  savings,  purchase  another  slave  to  help  him  in  his  particu- 
lar duties,  called  vicarius;  but  the  slave's  property  being  totally  his 
master's,  the  moarius  was  a  conserms,^bA,  Tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?  *  How 
mil  you  style  me !  am  1  your  viccnius,  or  conservusf*—5S,  Mobile 
li^um,  a  wooden  puppety  Gr.  vtv^ooitaoTov.—^l*  S^  <pfc\  imp«rtonffy 
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he  vcho  is  always  mader  of  himtdf.^bd.  Betporuare  =  to  repd  these 
temptations.  —  60.  In  se  ipso,  totus^  eompUU,  Teres  cAque  rotundus; 
the  spherical  form,  as  the  most  perfect,  and  as  affording  nothing 
for  extraneous  matter  to  catch  by  (extemi  ne  quid  taleat  per 
IcBte  morari)f  was  emblematic  with  the  Stoic  of  the  soul  of 
the  wise  man.  —  62.  Manea^  powerless ;  prop,  maimed.  Po' 
tesne  See. ;  *  in  this  description  of  the  wise  man  (asks  Davus 
saucily)  do  you  find  any  resemblance  to  yourself !'— 66.  Gelida 
(aqua). — 66.  Quisy  from  queo  =  non  potes.^&J,  Dominus  &c.  iyowr 
passions)  no  gentle  master.  —  66.  Negantem,  who  says  no  to  him ; 
resists  him. — 69.  Pausias  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  painter,  lived  about  B.a 
370  ;  one  of  his  works,  the  Src^voTrXococ,  was  purchased  by  Lucullus 
for  two  talents.  Torpesy  you  stand  struck  at  the  sight;  stronger 
than  stupet. — 70.  Famous  gladiators  of  the  day  are  here  named. 
— ^71  &c  Constr. :  ProeHa  Jqucs  fiunt)  contento  poplite,  with  strained 
ham  =  with  foot  set  frmly  in  advance.— 12.  Some  of  these  coarse 
sketches,  serving  as  public  advertisments,  have  been  found  at  Pom- 
peii. Vdut  si  =  just  as  if  thev  were  really  alive.  Jibing  &c.  — 
74.  Nequam,  et  cessator  Davus  (audio,  you  call  me)  ;  if  I  waste  my 
time  in  looking  at  these  pictures.  At  ipse  &c.,  but  you  are  called  &c. 
—76.  Callidus;  see  Sat  3.  1.  23.-76.  Nil  ego  (sum),  I  am  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow, — 77.  Besponsatf  refuse ;  see  1  69. — 79.  Tergopleetor 
enim  =  simply  because  I  getflogged  for  it.  Qut  imjAinitior  &c.  =  how  are 
you  less  punished  than  I  am  for  your  greediness!  Davus  then  shows  how 
H.  was  punished. — 81.  Nempe  =  why  this  is  your  less  punishment.  !%• 
amaresount  zz  amarof  Jiunt  (in  ventrtoulo), — 82.  lUusi^  mistaking  their 
strength  =  UMering.—^A.  Mutate  changes  for ;  see  O.  i.  17.  n.  2.  Strigil; 
a  sort  of  rasp  used  for  the  skin,  after  tlie  warm-bath.  Furtiva,  stolen. 
— 86.  GrulcB  parens,  to  serce  his  lore  of  eating  and  drinking. — 86.  Otia 
recteponere  =  make  a  right  use  of  your  leisure  time.— ST.  Fugitivus  et 
erro;  terms  that  designated  the  runaway- slave,  nnd  the  idle  truant; 
both,  observe,  applied  to  Horace  by  his  own  slave. — 89.  Comes  atra  = 
cura.  So  post  equitem  cedet  atra  eura,  O.  iii.  1. 1.  40. — 90.  Unde  mihi 
lapidem  1  where  can  I  find  a  stone  ? — says  H.,  unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  himeeU— Unde  sagittas?  where  arrows— any  thing  l—Bl.  Aut 
insanit  &c.  Davus,  in  true  Stoic,  cannot,  or  will  not,  suppose  that  the 
truth  has  enraged  his  master  ;  hence  his  '  quorsum  est  opus  V  and,  at 
last, '  aut  insanit  homo,  aut  (what  was  much  the  same  thing  to  Davus) 
versus  facit? — 92.  Bapis  =  proripis  te  =  unless  you  get  out  of  my  sig^ 
instantly  ;  accedes  opera  nona,  I  will  send  you  off  into  the  country,  to 
work  in  the  fields  with  my  eight  other  slaves  there  (a  small  number  at 
that  time)  :  this  would  have  been  both  a  degradation  and  a  punish- 
ment Such  a  slave,  as  Davus,  at  Rome,  was  *my  gentleman's 
gentleman,'  and  looked  down  upon  those  employed  on  Uie  farm  as 
mere  country  bumpkins. 


SATIRE  VIIL 
FuNDANius,  a  Comic  Poet  after  the  manner  of  Terence^v^  vqi^^^mr^ 
in  this  Satire,  to  give  Horace,  in  a  oouNeTtnL^on  ^^  \aMv%  ^5b» 
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following  amusing  aeeoant  of  a  dinner  given  by  Nasidienus  to 
Maecenas,  and  some  of  his  friends.  After  the  many  reverses  of 
fortune  consequent  upon  the  civil  wars,  Rome  swarmed  with  parve- 
nus, persons  who  had  neither  birth,  education,  nor  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  recommend  them,  but  whose  wealth,  gathered  out  of  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  was  very  large.  When  peace  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  a  court  formed  about  Augustus,  these  millionaires  were 
ambitious  to  figure  among  the  HUe  of  the  day  ;  but  their  original  con- 
dition constantly  betrayed  itself,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
witty  aristocracy,  whose  company  they  affected.  Nasidieiius  was  <me 
of  this  class  ;  a  real  person,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  under  a  fictitious 
name.  It  appears  he  had  invited  Maecenas,  with  several  of  his  friends, 
Yarius  and  Fundanius  among  the  rest,  to  dinner  ;  but  in  his  ambition 
to  make  his  banquet  surpass  all  banquets,  he  succeeds  only  in  making 
himself  ludicrous,  astonishing  his  guests  at  the  novelty  as  well  as  bad 
cookeiy  of  his  dishes,  and  tiring  them  out  at  last  by  his  endless  dis- 
cussions on  their  nature  and  recommendations.  It  is  a  most  comically 
graphic  picture  throughout.  The  dinner  was  one  of  great  preten- 
sions, in  Which  the  guest  could  scarcely  recognize  a  single  dish  ; 
such  was  the  variety,  vulgarity,  want  of  tact,  and  want  of  good 
breeding,  that  presided  throughout. 


1.  Nasidieni  ;  scan  Nasidyenu  Horace  thus  begins  the  dialogue 
with  Fundanius.  Beatus,  rich. — 2.  Here  =  heri.  Dictus  (es). — 3. 
The  usual  hour  of  the  cosna  was  the  ninth  or  tenth  (three  or  four 
o'clock).  To  invite  persons  of  quality  for  an  earlier  hour  {de  medio  die 
=  betiteen  twelve  and  three),  was  unknowing.  Sic  {mejuvit  ea  ccena), 
—4.  Da  =  die.  —  6.  Iratum  ventrem,  famished,  calling  out  for  food ; 
so  latrantem  stomachum,  S.  2.  1.  18—6.  Lucanns ;  the  best  sort  ;  see 
S.  3. 1.  234.  Leni  Austro;  whence  it  became  tender.— 7.  Ccence  pater, 
the  hoa.^^9.  Pervellunt,  provoke,  Fceoula  Coa ;  the  lees,  or  rather  the 
tartar,  of  the  wine  of  Cos,  prepared  at  the  fire ;  the  fcex  of  Sat.  4. 1.  73. 
These  pungents  were  served  up  on  little  dishes  (catilli),  and  placed 
Tound  the  boar,  for  stimulants  as  well  as  correctives  ;  but  usually 
they  were  not  brought  to  table  till  stimulants  were  required  for  fur- 
ther eating. — 10.  Succinctui  is  used  thus  Sat.  6.  IO7.  It  was  usual 
for  the  attendants  at  table  to  have  their  tunics  girded  up  ;  he  was 
probably  altius  ciuctus,  and  therefore  it  is  noticed  by  Fundanius  ; 
and  1.  70  seems  to  confirm  this.  Acemam;  tables  of  maple  (acer) 
were  next  in  value  to  those  of  citron- wood.  — 11.  Gausape  purpurea  ; 
there  was  something  perhaps  unusual  to  eyes  polite  in  the  ctilour  of 
this  cloth,  or  napkin. — 13.  Attica  virgo  cumsacris  Cereris ;  alluding  to 
the  Kavrj^opoQ,  who,  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  carried  on  her  head  a 
basket  {kovovv)  containing  t\\e  smstq^  «;}m\^c>\«,mQV\si^  ^^s^vrly  and 
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solemnly  on. — 14.  Fuseus  Hydames,  a  twarth  Indian  daw;  having  his 
name  from  the  river. — 15  &c.  Caamba  vina;  one  of  the  best.  The 
wines  of  Chios,  and  the  Greek  wines  in  general,  were  exported  from 
Greece,  mingled  with  sea-water ;  but  they  could  be  procured  un- 
diluted, maris  expertia,  at  a*much  greater  price,  however,  and  they 
were  therefore  rare  in  that  state  at  Rome. — 16.  (Si)  Albanum. — if. 
Appositis  {his  vinis), — 18.  ''  Poor  riches  /"  says  H.,  which  only  caused 
their  possessor  to  expose  himself.  Vulgar  ostentation  is  Uie  cha- 
racter of  the  feast  and  it-s  host. — 20  &c.  The  next  lines  will  be  best 
understood  by  consulting  the  plan  of  the  Triclinium  here  given,  and 
the  position  of  the  guests. 
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The  table  was  square.  The  attendants  approached  by  the  fourth 
side.  The  names  of  the  couches  are  given  in  the  plan  ;  the  place  of 
honour  was  called  the  loeus  eonstdaris,  and  is  that  which  Msecenas 
occupied  ;  viz.,  the  lowest  on  the  '  Medius  lectus.'  The  host's  place 
was  ordinarily  the  '  Locus  summus'  on  the  '  Imus  lectus  ;  though 
not  so  in  this  instance  ;  the  '  Imus  lectus'  was  usually  occupied  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  one  or  more  of  his  family.  The  pdsture 
in  eating  was  that  of  leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  lV\^T\^ciX>B»sA.\i«»!l* 
thus  at  liberty.— 20.   VisoM  T^urinus  5  ol  TYixhcvl,  'm^^J«2«e«.\  ^» 
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distinguish  him  from  those  mentioned  S.  i.  10.  83t — 21.  Varius,  the 
poet ;  see  S.  i.  5. 40.  Serrilio  ;  scan  Servilyo.  BakAro  ;  his  surname, 
but  =  jester,  bt^oon. — 22.  Vibidius;  unknown.  Umbrof;  a  name  given 
to  persons,  whu,  uninvited  themselves,  accompanied  an  invited  guest 
to  the  banquets,  as  if  the  *  shadows'  of  a  more  important  person. — 23. 
Nomentanm;  see  S.  i.  1. 102.  Ipsum,  Gr.  aitrbv,  the  host.  Poroius  was 
one  of  the  'public<uii*  of  the  day ;  but  both  he  and  Noroentanus  appear 
here  simply  as  'led  captains'  of  Uie  host. — 24.  Placenta;  a  wafer-cake, 
made  of  flour,  clieese,  and  honey. — 26.  Ad  hoc  {cuierat)  &c.,  was 
presentfor  this  purpose— 4o  point  out  (qui  monUraret),  Lateret  (nos), 
Aould  escape  us;  *  if  we  should  not  be  aware  ourselves  of  the  nature 
of  the  dunties  before  us.'— 26.  Cetera  turba ;  'all  of  us,  except 
Nomentanus,  ignoramus*  in  the  dishes  before  us. — 28.  *  Very  different 
in  flavour  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  ;'  probably  from  the 
sauces  employed. — 29.  Ut  vel  continuo,asforthvnth  appeared.  Passeris 
(martni),  a  plaice. — 30.  Ingustata  =  qucs  nunquam  ante  gustaveram  ; 
the  liver  not  being  usually  eaten. — 91.  Minorem,  waning, — 32.  Quid 
hoe  &c.  =  what  deference  this  makes  you  wiU  learn  better  from  him, — 
34.  Damnose  bibimut  =  unless  we  make  him  suffer  in  wine,  Morie- 
mur  inuUi  (in  the  mock  heroic)  =  we  shaU  die  (from  this  eating)  un- 
avenged,— 36.  Parochus ;  a  term  explained  S.  i.  6.  n.  46,  and  which 
is  humorously  applied  here  to  the  host. — 38.  Exsurdant  =  blunt, 
deaden  ;  applied  from  the  ear  to  the  taste. — 39.  Invei'tere  =  (here) 
to  pour  out,  80  as  quite  to  empty,  Allifanis  (scyphis)  ;  large  cups  from 
AHifffi,  in  Samnium.  Vinaria  (vata)  ;  the  *lagerM,*  or  'amphora,*  in 
which  the  wine  was  kept,  is  intended. — 41.  Nasidienus'  two  hangers- 
on,  i.  e.  Nomentanus  and  Porcius  (imi  lecti)  were  careful  not  to  dis- 
please him  by  such  free  use  of  his  wine. — 42.  Murcena^  a  lamprey  ; 
natantes;  i.  e.  in  the  sauce. — 43.  Sub  hoc,  upon  this.  Gravida,  with 
roe  in  it,—4i.  Postpartum,  after  spawning.  The  fun  here  probably 
consists  in  his  gravely  giving  his  guests  this  piece  of  information.^ 
45.  His  mistumjus  est ;  the  host  now  enters  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  sauce  he  used  with  this  fish,  and  his  own  meritorious  part 
in  the  compound.  Venafri  ;  see  0.  ii.  6.  n.  16.  Prima  ceUa ;  the 
first  division  of  the  cella  dearia,  where  stood  the  first  vat,  in  which 
the  oil  of  the  first  pressing,  and  best  quality  therefore,  was  kept. — 46. 
Garum  wad  a  sort  of  anchovy-sauce.  Piscis  Hiberua  is  the  8cci/^>er,  or 
mackerel,  taken  off  the  coast  of  Carthagena.— 47.  Citra  mare  nato  = 
made  in  Italy, — 48.  Dum  coquitur,  while  the  sauce  is  on  the  fire :  cocto, 
v^n  it  has  done  boiling, — 49.  Aceto,  quod  &c.,  vinegar,  which,  by  its  sharp- 
ness,  has  changed  the  grape  of  Methymna  (=  Led>ian  mne) :  Methymna 
being  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. — 61  &c.  Erucas  v' rides ; 
the  green  plant,  or  at  least  the  leaf,  chopped  in  (the  seed  was  com- 
monly used  as  a  stimulant).  IntUas  ego  primus  amaras  &c.  ;  the 
herb  is  our  elecampane.  See  Sat.  2. 44.  *  I  was  the  first,'  says  N.  with 
great  dignity,  &c. — 62.  lUolos  &c.  ;  to  the  sauce  thus  far  described 
Curtillus  (an  unknown  epicure)  first  added  sea-urchins — unwashed 
that  they  might  retain  the  taste  of  the  sea- water — instead  of  the 
usual  shell -fish  pickle  (muria), — 63.  Ut  melius  =  Gr.  a>c  KpeXaaov  6v, 
Quam  testa;  quod  is  Bomelimea  xead^^adia  Uie  reading  of  the  best 
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MSS.,  though  not  that  commonly  received  ;  with  quod  translate '  as 
that  which  (=  the  juice  which)  the  tetta  marina  (=  eehintu)  yields, 
is  better  than  the  usual  muria.* — 54!  Aulcea;  the  draperies  with 
which  the  ceiling  was  decorated,  in  the  form  of  a  canopy. — ^65.  In 
paiinam ;  upon  the  great  dish  of  the  day,  in  which  the  notable  fish 
and  its  sauce  were.— 67-  Nos  majm  teriti ;  viz.,  that  the  house  might 
be  falling  in. — 58.  Erigimur  (afitrntf)  =  recover,  revive.  Rufut,  L  e. 
Nasidienus.  Posito  cap,,  with  his  head  on  the  couch. — 61.  Tollere  zz 
to  raise  the  spirits.— 64.  Suspendens  o.  naso  =  omnia  irridens,  ridicuUng 
everything.  See  S.  i.  6.  n.  5.  Servilius,  i.  e.  catches  the  grave  tone 
of  Nomentanus,  and  continues  it  as  gravely  ;  a  gravity,  however, 
well  understood  by  his  friends. — 67*  Tene  torquerier  (=  torqueri)  I 
the  interjectional  infinitive,  expressive  of  strong  feeling :  {^whcUahard 
condition  !)  thai  you  should  be  tormented  &c.'  Ut  ego  aceipiar  ;  half 
the  fun  lies  in  the  fact  that  Servilius  was  not  asked  at  all. — 69.  Con- 
dUum;  from  condire. — 70.  Prcecincti  recte  oomptique;  gives  the  mean- 
ing of  altius  recto  to  the  alte  oinctus  of  1.  10.— 72.  Agaso  =  a  stabU 
boy ;  Servilius  would  insinuate  that  a  slave  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  stable  for  the  day,  to  add  to  the  show  ;  and  possibly  betrayed 
himself  to  Servilius  by  bringing  some  of  the  stable  with  him. — 74. 
Nudcwe  =  to  manifeA,  to  bring  to  light, — 75.  Maecenas  and  his  friends 
must  have  been  not  a  little  amused  at  finding  Nasidienus  so  entirely 
taken  in,  and  thanking  Servilius  for  what  he  said.— 77.  Every  body 
put  off  their  sandals  when  they  took  their  places  on  the  couches. 
Nasidienus  asks  for  his  again,  in  order,  probably,  to  see  matters 
re-arranged  after  the  late  mishap.  —  79.  NuUos  ludos  =  no  play. 
These  are  Horace's  words  to  Fundanius. — 81.  Lagena;  that  held 
the  wine  :  a  patina  probably  had  been  broken,  1.  72.  The  friends  of 
Maecenas  were  quite  in  a  laughing  vein;  but,  in  courtesy,  pretended 
(Jingebant)  other  subjects  for  laughter  than  the  real.— 8!2.  l}umque 
ridetur  {de  rebus)  Jictis  ;  see  Sat.  ii.  1. 1.  26. — 83.  Secundo  =  itith  Bata' 
tro*s  atdf.— 84.  Ncuidiene;  this  apostrophe  to  Nasidienus  is  in  the 
mock  heroic  tone.— 86.  MaZovofioc ;  a  great  tray  (something  like 
those  on  which  refreshments. are  served  up),  and  used  originally  for 
handing  bread  (fidZa)  round.  Discerpta;  rather  than  dissecta  zz 
plucked  asunder. — 87<  Gruis,  a  crane ;  about  in  the  same  estimate  to 
the  stork,  a  usual  dish  at  this  time,  as  the  plaice  of  our  day  is  to  the 
turbot. — 88.  Pinguibus  fids  ;  'thisjecur  ansm«  is  something  extraor- 
dinary,' saysN. ;  being  the  liver  of  a  goose  (not  a  gander),  and  of  a 
white  goose,  and  of  one  fattened  upon  rich  (fresh)  figs.  To  assure 
his  guests  that  it  was  not  a  gander's  liver,  was  to  take  credit  for  not 
imposing  upon  them  ;  and  the  pinguibus  fids  was  all  ostentation. — 
89.  Et  Uporum  avulsos ;  all  contrary  to  the  taste  of  the  connoisseur 
of  the  day,  and,  indeed,  to  that  of  our  day  ;  the  loin  is  the  best  part 
of  the  hare  ;  the  wing,  or  shoulder,  the  worst :  utter  ignorance  of 
the  science  of  good  cookery  is  therefore  here  supposed.  See  Sat.  4. 
44. — 90.  Buth  the  merulw  and  palumbes  were  obviously  either  spoilt 
in  the  cooking,  or  cooked  contrary  to  the  best  taste  ;  the  rump  being 
a  favourite  part  ;  but  such  as  they  were, — and  they  wer«\v<^\.\iE^\^'% 
despised  (suaves  res) — all  was  spolit  \)y  liliii^  Yyo«X^%  \s^iercs&sAX^% 
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details  aboat  them.  —  93.  Constr. :  Quern  Jugimui  aio  uUi  (nos)  ut 
mikU  &c.,  avenging  oundvet  in  this  way,  viz,^  by  touohing  nothing  whoU- 
ever  ofthii  ooMrM.— 94.  Velui  =  ao  si,  just  as  t/.— 95.  CJanidia  ajfflasset, 
had  breatiud  upon  them ;  see  Epod.  v.  Sat.  i.  8.    Ptjor^  more  noxious. 


THE  EPISTLES. 

Although  the  Satire  and  the  Ode  are  entirely  different  orders 
of  poetry,  they  often  meet  in  Horace  upon  the  common  ground  of 
Moral  Teaching.  In  the  Odes,  the  Poet  does  not  always  confine 
himself  to  the  incidental  delivery  of  moral  precepts,  but  sometimes 
even  formally  reasons  them  out,  so  far  as  such  a  process  is  possible 
in  Lyric  Poetry.  This  philosophic  turn  of  mind  shows  itself  in  all 
his  works  ;  but  it  characterizes  more  especially  the  compositions  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  viz.  his  Epistles.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  Satires  and  Epistles  consists  perhaps  in  this, — that  the 
Satires  are  all  directed  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day ; 
whereas  the  Epistles,  when  they  touch  directly  upon  similar  sub- 
jects, treat  the  moral  question  more  generally.  But  whatever  be 
the  subjects  handled  in  them,  whether  those  of  daily  practical  life, 
or  such  as  relate  to  matters  of  taste  and  criticism,  they  come  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  charming  language  in  which  they  are  couched, 
as  well  as  by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  writer,  an  acute  and  judi- 
cious observer  himself,  and  one  who  had  drunk  deep  of  the  beautiful 
revelations  of  the  thinkers  of  Greece.  <  No  one  doubts,'  says  the 
same  writer,  from  whose  life  of  the  Poet  we  have  already  quoted, 
^  but  that  these  delightful  compositions  are  the  most  perfect  works 
of  Horace.' 
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To   MiBCBNAS. 

MiBCENAS  was  desiro^  that  Horace  should  continue  to  write  Lyric 
poetry.    But  the  Poet,  in  t\ie  ovenm^  ot  ^-^  Firat  Eyistle,  addressed 
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to  MsBcenas,  and  probably  written  a.v,  734,  in  alluding  to  this  wish, 
expresses  his  intention  to  devote  his  pen  for  the  future  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  in  morality,  as  more  befitting  his  years,  and 
of  more  importance  to  his  conduct  and  happiness  in  life.  Then 
— after  first  declaring  that  he  had  commenced  this  study  with- 
out being  attached  to  any  particular  school,  or  any  one  master 
exclusively — he  enters  thus  upon  the  subject  generally.  ''How- 
ever imperfect,*'  he  says,  ''  the  natural  disposition  may  be,  it  will 
be  always  possible^  where  there  is  a  willing  mind,  for  a  man  to 
attain  to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  Moral  Philosophy  as  will 
materially  assist  him  in  controlling  the  baser  affections  of  his  nature. 
How  great  are  the  efforts  that  men  make  to  escape  from  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  worst  of  evils — poverty  !  Half  these  efforts  made 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  would  insure  the  happiness  so  eagerly 
sought  for.  The  popular  cry  is, '  Money,  money ! '  '  Money  first,  and 
money  last !'  As  if  money  were  the  universal  good.  Moral  wisdom 
says, '  Shake  off  the  hold  of  vice  ;  cease  to  be  a  slave  in  heart  and 
mind,  and  you  will  be  the  equal  of  kings.'  Am  I  asked  why  I  take 
Philosophy  for  my  guide  in  my  path  through  life,  rather  than  follow 
the  multitude  in  its  opinions  aiid  pursuits  !  My  answer  is,  because 
I  see  how  miserable  the  consequences  are  of  following  the  multitude. 
This  '  general  opinion,'  what  is  it ! '  To  what  is  it  ever  constant ! 
In  what  is  it  ever  consistent !  Where  or  how  is  this  Proteus  to  be 
seized  \  If  in  my  dress  I  should  by  chance  betray  an  eccentric  taste, 
or  any  want  of  proper  care  in  my  person^  you  notice  it,  it  is  matter 
for  ridicule.  But  if  you  find  me  unstable  in  mind,  capricious,  vary- 
ing in  opinion  from  hour  to  hour,  you  consider  me  merely  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  no  need  of  a  keeper."  He  then  concludes 
with  a  little  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  Stoics  and  their  extrava- 
gancies, but  conveying,  at  least,  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  gravely 
enunciated  it,  the  great  truth,  that  it  is  to  Moral  Wisdom  alone,  that 
we  owe  the  real  dignity  of  man,  and  all  life's  best  blessings. 


I.  Ornioma  =  earmine ;  Horace  is  not  to  be  understood  here  as 
alluding  so  much  to  any  one  of  his  published  poems  in  particular,  as 
speaking  generally  of  Maecenas,  as  of  one  whom  it  was  his  pleasuro 
and  pride  to  associate  in  honour  with  the  Essays  of  his  Muse.  He 
speaks,  most  prohably,  of  his  Lyric  poems  only. — 2  &c.  The  Poet  com- 
pares himself  to  a  popular  gladiator,  who,  after  i^  lone  time  of  service, 
had  at  last  obtained  his  discharge  by  the  favour  of  uie  people.  The 
gladiator,  when  thus  discharged,  received  a  ticket^  or  Tci^iiL^^wc^ 
his  name  upon  it,  the  letters  SP.  (tpectatus^,  widi  VSaa  ^\i&  ^  \s^ 
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discbarge.  He  li*d  also  a  riMJif,  or  wooden  awdvd,  giveA  him ; 
hence  aonatus  rude.  Horace  pleads  his  SP.,««knd  his  rufiiB„  and  Qom- 
phkins  that  Meecenas  should  wish  him  to  return  to  the  lists  again, — 
3.  Ludus  (gladiatoriui)  ;  the  school  where  the  master  (lanista)  pre' 
|>ared  the  gladiators  for  the  public  combats.— 4.  Veianius;  'nobilis 
gladiator,  post  maltas  palmas,  consecratis  Herculi  Fundano  (of 
Fondi,  a  towu  of  Latiiun)  armia^  tandem  in  agellum  se  contnlit.' 
8okol,  Armia  Herculis  &c.  ;  HercuJea  being  the  ghidiator'a  god. 
See  0.  iii.  23.  3.  —  6.  Extrema  arenas  from  the  end  of  the  arena ; 
the  arena  was  separated  from  the  seats  b^  a«  wall  ;  to  this  wall 
(extrema  arena)  the  gladiator  approached  whenever  he  begged  the 
people  for  his  discharge.  —  7*  Ed  mihiy  qui  pertonet  =  tome  moni- 
tttr  vAitpers  i%  my  ear,  Purgatam  aurem ;  L  e.  an  ear  no  longer 
filled  with  the  noisy  cries  of  the  passionsy  but  cleared  of  them,,  and 
open  to  hear  the  vwice  of  reason. — 8.  SanuSf  if  you  q/re  vi^e.  Xhe 
poet  compares  himself  to  a  race-horse  in  the  public  games.— 9.  Jlia 
ducat  =  become  broken-winded, — 10.  Pono  =  depono. — 11.  To  dXriOkg, 
and  rb  caX^v  (or  rb  wpknov)  ;  the  great  objects  of  Philosophical 
inquiry.  Cure,  I  think  <fut  for  myee^;  rogo,  1  learn  by  inquiry  from 
oihert. — 12.  Condere  aadprowiere;  terms  proper  of  pnom8ion&  stored  npi 
and  produced  when  wanted  ;  hence  the  name  of  oondusipromut,  given 
to  the  perHon  of  the  household  charged  with  this  care. — 13.  ^io,lare 
=  qua  domo,  of  what  family  =  of  what  school,  or  sect  of  Philosophers, 
See  O.  i.  28. 1. 14.  But  as  the  gladiators,  who  formed  one  school,  were 
called  a  familia,  dux  and  lor  most  probably  refer,  in  their  literal 
acceptation,  to  the  laniita  and'  his  famUia, — 14.  Addiotus  is  a  law 
term,  implying  *  assigned  over  to  a  perstoi  as  a  slave'  by  order  o(  tbe 
court ;  it  was  in  frequent  use  in  the  case  of  the  in8<)lyent  debtor. 
Jurare  in  verba  magistri ;  see  Epode  v.  25.  This  is  said  generally, 
rather  than  with  reference  to  the  gladiator's  oath.  Addictut  jurare 
(Gr.)  =  non  {ita)  addictus,  ut  in  terba  uUius  magistri  jurem, — 15. 
*  Whatever  port  I  am  carried  to  by  the  prevailing  wind,  I  enlei*  it, 
but  not  to  stay  (hospesy  — 16.  AgUis  (wpaKTiKO^),  I  engage  19 
active  life;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  who  requireii 
their  disciples  to  take  part  in  political  life  ;  but  contrary  to  that  of 
Epionrus.  Mersor,  I  plunge  myself — 18.  Furtimt  insensibly,  scarcely 
amnoing  it  to  myself,  Aristippus  of  Cyrene  was,  says  Cicero,  eorum 
phiiosophorum  qui  vokiptatem  Jinem  bonorum  esse  wluerunt,  princ^. 
It  was  the  doctrine  they  taught  that  procured  the  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
phers the  name  of  'H^oi/ticoi,  from  rfdovri. — 19.  Et  mihi  res  &c.  ;  *  and, 
in  accordance  with  Aristippus'  philosophy,  I  endeavour  to  make  all 
things  that  occur  minister  to  my  will  and  pleasure,  instead  of  i^b- 
mitting  myself  to  them,  as  a  slave,  on  the  Stoics'  principle.*  Sub- 
jungere ;  prop,  of  putting  an  animal  to  the  yoite. — 20.  Restat  &c. ; 
'little  more,  however,  is  in  my  power  than  to  guide  and  comfort 
myself  by  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science.' — 31  &c.  *  |f  a 
high  degree  of  attainment  is  denied  you,  you  are  not  on  that  account 
to  desist  from  all  effort,  and  deprive  yourself  of  the  benefit  unto  which 
you  may  attain.'  Lynceus ;  see  S.  i.  2. 90.— 22.  Contemnasy  disdain,^ 
Inungi;  see  S.  i.  8.  1.  24.-23.  Glycon  pf  Pergamos,^  a  celebrated 
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athlete.— 34.  Nodom  ;  the  gout  gives  rae  tu  whftt  are  called  ehaft*. 
stones,  in  the  knuekle-j^MBtB ;  see  S.  n.  7-  n*  15. — 25.  Ed  r=  f^tm, 
Qaadmm  ....  temts  =  ytorfaiitffpitm  ;  so  Aactenus,  9Mitenti8.----26  &e. 
'  AH  vieioos  iadinatioiis  can  be  weakened,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
by  moral  instraetioo,  and  by  the  serious  applieation  of  ourselves  to 
their  amendment.* — 2S.  Otifido  ;  always  ma^coline  in  Horaee. — 87> 
Vtfiha  H  fOMS,  word-dttum^  wtagie  tMcatUations;  lir^al,  by  which 
certain  maladies  woe  beliered  to  be  cored.  Obserre  in,^rw<,  lenin 
doloram,  fasKS  &c.,  the  language  of  bodily  disease,  nsed  of  the  mind. 
— 29.  Piaewia,  rtmadia  ;  prop,  expiatory  sacrifices,  KaBapfMara  ;  be^ 
canse  diseases  were  supposed  to  be  the  visitation  of  the  offended  godsw 
— 30.  Terpmn;  allodnig  to  the  prescribed  Itistrations  and  ablntions 
diai  aeeorapany  allpioealrt.  lAbeUo;  nsed  in  a  double  sense,  of  the  moral 
treatise  that  is  to  effect  the  moral  cure,  and  of  the  book  containiog 
the  osnmaa  for  the  cure  of  diseasc^SS.  Cafrvro  cnriaii  PUlom/pkim 
at ;  k€Be  atrakit  rifia  radieitms,  Hprttparat  ammum  ad  mttmt  aedpiem^ 
do§,  CSc  Tusc  ii.  eh.  6.  —  36.  Rqmba ;  see  O.  iiL  2.  17. — ¥K 
GoDBtr. :  Nam  m  dlaeere  &c ;  me  cmra  ea  {90  at  mo  more  to  eo/ae)  &c. 
—-41.  Awdifey  to  obejf. — 42—44.  *  Who  would  not  prefer  a  certain, 
easy,  and  yet  prions  victory,  to  combats,  where  sucoess  is  without 
fiune,  however  painfully  obtained.  Such  is  the  victory  moral  wisdom 
offers  ite  disciples ;  and  sueh  neoessarBy  the  fruitJeas  eoateeto  m 
which  the  man  af  the  worid  is  cimstantly  engaged.'— 4S.  A  Greek 
oonstToetion,  m-ffawdvBm  'OXv|ma  rd  ftty^a  ;  i.  e.  at  the  great 
games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Elts  ;  wut^ma  emj^ticaUy, above  wM  ' 
other  such  public  gameai— 44.  ^me  pMlvere^  6r.  dcoyi ri,  vidoaf  a 
timgglejhr  U  ;  without  raising  the  dust  in  the  arena. — 4&  VUinu  k,t^ 
says  true  PhUoeophy ;  but  this  b  met  by  a  very  different  cry. — 47. 
JamuM  lawi  ab  tsio  =  the  vkoU  Fonnm ;  see  S.  ii  3.  n.  28.  Janua 
is  supposed  to  deliver  himself  of  this  noble  sentimeBt,  as  a  master  to 
Ms  scholars  around  him,  who,  both  young  and  old,  repeat  it ; — they 
are  all,  temeejmtemeeqme,  made  to'  appear  as  at  school  with  Janua^  by 
Horaee*s  hmnorous  application  to  them  of  the  line  by  this  time  per- 
haps beciHQM  Cftinoas,  with  which  he  had  described*  the  children  of 
the  wuM^rmi  centmriomes  going  to  school  at  Yenusia.  See  S.  L  6.  n.  74. 
— 50.  Eit  «MtBMit  tibi,  yem  mne  met,  we  vitf  fvppoae,  de/Uieid  im  aiiiifaf 
emdoffomeiiiB. — 51.  AeecMrding  to  the  htw  of  Roecius  Otho  (see  Ep.  It. 
n.  IS),  no  man  worth  less  tlMB  408,050  iwatcrecn  was  adnntted  ta 
the  privilege  of  sitting  as  a  Roman  knight  in  the  seats  aesigued  to 
the  eqmket  near  the  orchestra ;  if  he  was  not  worth  that  sum,  ha 
dropped  into  the  jilris.  Horace  liere  cleverly  apfrfies  to  Ins  purpose 
terms  used  by  children  in  one  of  their  games  ;  Plebe  crw,  says  Otho 
and  the  world  ;  (no)  Bex  erh  (says  the  mouth  of  the  cli3d  at  his 
pUy),  fi  reeUfaeiee ;  giving  to  Roe  and  reetefiKiee  the  Stoies'  mean- 
ing. At  a  certain  game  of  ball,  he  who  anaed  was  called  avoc ;  1m 
who  Kl  or  «oa  {reete  /eeit)y  fiamXtv^. — S3.  Hie  wmrme  Ac. ;  (and 
they  are  right)  Hue  be  your  &e.<^58.  Nemiei^  tkie  fOMtf-cry.— 57.  H. 
Curins  Dentatttsand  M.  Furius  Camillus  were  fiivourite  examples  ^f 
old  Ronmn  virtue.  Deeamtata;  i.  e.  the  noble  Ramans  of  old  ever  had 
this  cry  in  their  mouth,  and  exemplified  it  in  their  dceda. — 5IL  <^ 

&2 
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rAortoter  irt)  rem^  money  (ever),  money  l—eo*  Propiui;  in  one  of  the 
first  fourteen  tiers  near  the  orchestra,  assigned  to  the  Equites  and 
their  400,000  sesterces.    Pupius;  no  doubt  a  most  sorry  tragic 

writer. — 61.  An  (melius  tibi  tuadet  i»)  qui responeare,  meet 

the  intuits.  See  S.  i.  7.  n.  59. — 62,  Ptwsens,  at  your  side,  and  ready  to 
kelp,  Aptat  =  aptum  reddit  (ad  responsandum).  —  64.  PortieUms  ; 
covered  works  ;  of  which  there  were  many  in  Rome,  attached  both 
to  pubhc  and  private  buildings.  Judieiis  fruar,  partake  also  in  their 
views,  and  appreciation  of  things.— 07,  JReferam,  I  will  make  answer, 
<MS  ones  (olim)  upon  a  time  ;  the  Fable  is  iEsop's.  Horace's  answer 
is,  that  he  finds  that  those,  who  have  followed  the  multitude  in  their 
pursuits  and  opinions  have  suffered  for  it;  have  gone  on  to  their 
ruin  ;  and  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  therefore  prevents 
his  following  them. — 70.  Conduoere  publica,  to  farm  the  public  reoenues; 
they  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  State,  and  took  the  actual  income  on 
their  own  risk. — 71.  These  are  legacy-hunters  ;  see  S.  ii.  6.  10  &c. — 
72.  Exdpere,  to  catch  (fishing,  or  hunting),  Vitarium;  is  used  of  any 
place  where  game  of  any  kind  was  preserved  alive  and  fattened. — 73. 
Oeculto ;  i.  e.  beyond  the  legal  and  permitted  interest  (12  per  cent.), 
and  therefore  kept  secret. — 74.  Esto,  Gr.  clev,  be  it  so,  grant ;  is  a 
formula  of  passing  from  further  pursuit  of  one  subject  to  another. — 
76  &.C.  The  same  passion  is  here  referred  to  of  building  villas  out  into 
the  sea,  as  is  noticed  in  the  Odes.  See  0.  ii.  14. 17* — 77*  Lacus  (Lucri- 
nus) ;  near  Baiae. — 76.  Festinantis,  impcftient. — 70.  Fecerit  auspieium 
zz  has  bid  him  do  it,  Facere  alicui  auspidum,  is  said  of  the  god,  who, 
when  consulted  on  any  project,  makes  the  auspices  favourable  to  the 
projector.  In  this  case  the  god  is  the  man's  libido,  Teanum  Sidi- 
cinum  ;  an  inbnd  town,  thirty  miles  fi-om  Baise.— 80.  Lectus  genialis 
&c. ;  *  (Suppose)  he  is  a  married  man.'  In  aula;  i, e.  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  entrance-door  ;  there,  near  the  Lares,  stood  a  symbolical 
nuptial  couch  the  whole  time  that  the  union  lasted  ;  it  was  taken 
away  in  case  of  a  divorce,  or  at  the  death  of  either  the  husband  or 
wife.  —  82.  Si  non  est  (lectus  genialis),  —  84  Quid  pauper  9  but 
what  of  the  poor  man  ?  (is  his  love  of  change  less  ?)  Ccenacula,  their 
garrets;  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  slaves  in  rich  men's 
houses. — 86.  Nauseat,  gets  as  sick;  with  a  double  meaning. — 87. 
Horace  here  addresses  Maecenas.  Curatus  capiUos,  dressed  ostomy 
hair  =  having  just  had  my  hair  cut,  IncBquali,  who  had  not  cut  it  even, 
— 88.  Subucula ;  a  sort  of  linen,  or  cotton  shirt,  worn  next  the  skin. 
Pexce  tuniccB  =  a  new  tunic  ;  it  was  made  of  wool :  pexcB  implying 
that  the  nap  was  good  upon  it. — 89.  Dissidet,  sits  awkwardly,  or  un- 
evenly. The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  about  the  set.  of  the 
toga.  —  92.  ^stuat,  is  backwards  and  forwards.  Discontenit  ==  is 
in  disagreement  with  itself. — ^93.  Mutat  quadraJla  rotundis ;  probably 
a  proverbial  way  of  saying,  'changes  every  thing.*— U4.  Insanire 
solemnia,  Gr.  =  insanire  solemniter,  i.  e.  after  the  approved  fashion  of  all 
the  world  ;  or,  =  insanire  insanias  solemnes  (see  S.  li.  3.  n.  63),  that  I  do 
but  labour  under  the  universal  madness. — 96.  It  was  the  Praetor's  duty  to 
assign  a  guardian  to  persons  out  of  their  mind. — 97*  Quum  sis,  though 
you  are.    Seotum  ob  unguem ;  this  was  the  barber's  office ;  and  the 
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Romans  were  CHrtous  in  nails  iasfaidiiaUy  «at.-^98  De  te  pendentis  = 
ottered  to  you  ;  not,  depaident  upon  yov,-^99.  Ad  summam  =  to  sum 
all  bp.  Sapiens  &c. ;  Homce  here  gives  a  ludicrous  form  to  the 
Stoics*  enunciation  of  the  great  moral  tiMith,  *  that  nothing  bat  true 
wisdom  can  give  happiness,  honour,  and  real  freedom  to  man:' 
mdiculwn  acri  fortius  ao  melius  &c.  —  101.  Prce^pue  sanus,  and 
above  all^—^  banuH  ;*  i.  e.  he  only  of  all  men,— 'except  uken  he  is  troubled 
by  a  cold  in  his  head,  Y\.^  speaking  in  Stoic,  first  uses  sanus  of  the 
mind  ;  he  tlien  interprets  it  of  the  body  :  the*  fun  uf  which  cannot 
so  well  be  given  ia  English. 


EPlSTLfi  II. 
To  LoLUu& 


This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  young  Lollius,  the  eldest  son  of  M. 
Lollius,  to  whom  Horace  had  addressed  the  Ninth  Ode  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  The  Poet  had  been  lately  reading  Homer's  poems  at  Prae^ 
neste  (now  Palestirind)^  and  he  calls  his  young  friend's  attention  to 
them,  as  teaching  by  moral  precepts  and  examples.  From  the 
affection  he  bore  his  father,  Horace  was  anxious  tu  excite  in  the 
young  man  the  love  of  honourable  distinetiun.  He  calls  upon  him 
muUa  ferte^  muUa  fetoere;  to  be  up  and  doing  ;  and  not  to  let  die 
baser  passions  get  possession  of  his  heart ;  as  they  infallibly  would,  if 
th(  y  find  it  unoccupied  by  what  is  good  and  dhnobling.  To  will  what 
is  right  is  half  way  to  its  accomplishment  Dimidium  faoti,  qui 
(XEPiT,  habet.  No  mere  external  good,  such  as  is  popularly  so  called,  can 
possibly  give  peace  of  mind,  or  reftl  happiness,  if  the  mind  Is  not  in 
a  state  to  receive  it.  He  then  cautions  him  expressly  again^  dii^ 
ferent  excesses  ;  insists  npon  the  benefits  that  result  frcmi  the  exer- 
cise of  self-controul ;  and  entreats  him,  while  it  is  early  life  with 
him,  to  follow  after  what  is  excellent,  and  so  lay  up  a  happiness  for 
himself  that  will  not  pass  away. 


I.  Masme  {nalu).*^2,  Dedamare;  to  compose  nnd  deliver 
speeches  upon  subjects  given  by  the  master,  in  schools  of  rhetoric 
A  number  of  these  'declamations'  are  still  extant^^'-of  Seneca's,  e.  g. 
the  rhetorician^s,  and  of  Quintilian's — which  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  pains  taken  in  this  particular  department  of  the  }-oung  Roman's 
education.  PrcBnestet  now  Palestrina,  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Rome,  and  a  favourite  i^dence  of  the  Romans  in  «unNxcw«t« — 
R   8 
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3.  Pufekrum  =  6r.  KaXov. — 4.  PUmius ;  Chrysippus*  obscurity  was 
blamed  by  the  Stoics  themselTes.  Grantor,  a  famous  Academician, 
and  much  admired  by  Cicero.— 6.  FabtUa,  the  tale  ;  i.  e.  the  Iliad. — 
7.  Barbarloy  in  the  ancient  poets  =  Phrygia ;  of  which  the  Truad 
was  a  part.— 8.  JEstuif  (MgitcUtons,  pcustons. — 9  &c.  Prceoidere ;  by 
giving  Helen  up.  See  II.  vii.  345. — 10.  Paris  at  once  refused  ;  ^to 
do  what!'  argues  Horace ;  't6  live  happily,  and  reign  in  peace.' — 
11  &c.  The  principal  subject  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad. — 14. 
PUeturUur  Achivi,  tuffer  for  it;  first  by  the  pestilence,  then  by 
defeats  upon  Achilles'  withdrawal.— 17*  The  Odyssey  is  now  noticed. — 
19  Ac.  The  exordium  of  the  Odyssey  is  here  imitated.  -  22.  *  Neither 
his  perils  at  sea,  nor  the  waves  of  his  other  adversities,  had  been 
able  to  submerge  him.*  —  23.  In  Od.  xii.  and  x.,  Circe,  by  her 
enchantments,  changes  his  companions  into  brute  beasts. — ^24.  Cum 
tociU,  cu  his  ootnpanioni  did. — 26.  A  moral  meaning  was  very  early 
given  to  this  Fable  ;  and  Circe  was  made  the  emblem  of  the  seducing 
power  of  sensual  and  brutalizing  pleasures. — 27*  iVb«  nutnerus  sumus; 
*  We,  alas  !  of  the  present  day  are  not  like  Ulysses  ;  we  are  of  the 
common  herd  ;  so  many  animals,  bom  to  eat  and  die ;  we  are,  at 
best,  just  what  the  ^^Sporui  Penelopof  &c"  were.*  The  use  of 
nufiterui  is  pn>bably  from  the  Greek.  Homer,  in  the  Eighth  Od., 
describes  the  voluptuous  life  of  the  young  Phaeacians  in  the  palace 
of  King  AlcinoUs. — 29.  Operata  is  perhaps  intended  to  give  the  im- 
presHion  of  tiieir  thinking  it  a  most  important  work  ;  this  is  its  sense 
in  operari  divis,  to  offer  sacrifices. — 31.  Ducere  cessatum,  to  entice  care 
to  rest ;  Gr.  KOifiiZiiv  rdc  ^povrOiaQ, — 33.  *  Will  you  not  deny  yom*- 
self  for  your  own  real  ^ood,  as  much  as  the  highwayman  does  for 
his  own  base  purposes  1'— 34.  *  If  you  will  not  be  active  when  you 
are  well,  you  will  be  obliged  to  be  so  when  dropsy  comes  upon  you 
in  consequence  of  the  inert  life  you  lead.^  '  In  all  kinds  of  di'opsy,' 
says  Celsus,  *  it  is  necessary  to  walk  much,  and  to  run  sometimes,  in 
oiHier  to  excite  perspiration  by  exercise  &c.* — 39.  Est  =  edit,  preys 
upon, — 40.  After  the  proverb  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  dpx^  ^  ^o' 
{^fiKTu  vavTOQ. — 42.  RusticuSy  (he  acts  like)  the  peasant,  who  toishing  to 
cross  a  river,  waits  till  the  water  is  all  gone.  No  trace  exists  elsewhere 
of  this  fable  ;  but  it  was  plainly  popular  at  the  time,  from  the  manner 
of  its  introduction  here.— 44.  Beata,  rich,  well-dowered.— -45.  Pacari  is 
used  of  conquered  countries  pacified,  and  formed  into  Roman  pro- 
vinces. Horace  ingeniously  applies  the  phrase  here  to  cleared  lands ; 
so  Virgil,  terra  mansuescit  ara«<fo.— 46.  (/«)  cui  contigit  (id)  ouod 
satis  est. — 48.  Deduxit,  has  not — has  neter  drawn  off  =  cannot  draw 
off.  In  propositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  true  in  all  times,  any  one 
of  the  three  tenses  :  deducit,  deduxit,  deducet,  may  be  used.  See 
1.  59,  60.-51.  Qui  cupit,  aut  metuit ;  in  philosophical  language,  all 
the  passions  were  summed  up  in  these  two,— /ear  and  desire. — 52. 
Fomenta ;  however  valuable  in  some  cases,  are  mischievous  to  the 
gouty  subject. — 54.  Sineerum,  free  from  impurities. — 66.  Certum  &c. ; 
'  have  for  your  desires  a  fixed  limit.* — 58.  Phalaris,  Agathocles,  and 
the  two  Dionysii ;  *  none  of  the  terrible  torments  they  invented  was 
ivorse  than  the  passion  of  envy.*  —  60.  Dolor,  resentment ; 
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pcusion.  So  eompesee  mentem,  0.  i.  16.  22.— 61.  Feainat  zzzfetUftanter 
parat,  emgit,  Odio  inulto  =  fttr  his  unsatisfied  wrcUh, — 64.  Tenera  cervice 
=  dum  tenera  est  cervix, — 65.  Qua  (ut  eat),— 66,  Latravit  =  (dUUrumt, 
9A  at  Ep.  V.  58.  Hounds  were  thus  broken  in.  AulOf  stable-yard. — 
67.  Adbibe  =  imbibe ;  as  the  young  child  its  mother's  milk. — 68. 
Melioribus  offer  ;  '  lend  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  your  betters  in 
experience  and  wisdom  I'  —  69.  Recens,  fresh,  new, — 70.  Quod  ti 
cessas  ;  *  (if  you  are  willing  to  take  me  for  your  guide  on  the  path  of 
life,  come  with  me  ;)  but  if  you  loiter  behind  me,  or  push  on  before 
in  your  young  zeal,  remember  I  keep  the  even  tenor  of  my  way  ;  I 
wait  for  no  one  who  lags  behind ;  I  hurry  after  none  that  are 
a-head.' 


EPISTLE  III. 

To  Julius  Florus. 

A.  u.  734,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  (Claudius  Tiberius  Nero)  into  the 
East,  to  establish  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Julius 
Florus,  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  a  poet  withal,  was  in  Tiberius' 
suite.  Horace's  esteem  and  friendship  for  Florus  are  attested  prin- 
ciply  by  the  long  literary  Epistle  (Epist.  ii.  2)  which  the  Poet 
addressed  to  him  about  nine  years  later.  In  that  now  before  us,  the 
Poet  inquires  first  after  Tiberius,  Titius,  Celsus,  and  other  friends ; 
and  then  interests  himself  in  Florus*  own  pursuits  ;  speaks  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  his  young  friend's  talents,  and  exhorts  him  to 
dedicate  them  to  the  highest  of  all  studies — that  of  moral  wisdom. 
He  concludes  by  counselling  him  to  be  reconciled  to  Munatius. 


2.  Augusti  privignus  ;  Augustus  had  married  Livia,  wife  of  Clau- 
dius Tiberius  Nero,  and  mother  of  the  C.  Tiberius  here  mentioned. — 
3.  Thraca  ;  the  Greek  form,  instead  of  Thracia,  Hebrus,  now  the 
Maritsa. — 4.  Turres ;  the  towers  of  Hero  and  Leander  ;  of  Sestos, 
i.  e.  and  Abydos,  divided  by  the  Hellespont  (the  Dardanelles). — 
6.  Constr.  :  Quid  operum  struit  cohors  studiosa  (literarum)  \  Tiberius 
was  fond  of  having  literary  men  about  him. — 8.  Longum  diffktndit 
&c.  =  adposteritatempropagat, — 9.  Titius,  a  young  poet,  known  only 
from  this  passage,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious 
of  imitating  Pindar.  R.  tenturus  in  ora  =  who  soon  will  be  much 
talked  of  among  us,  ExpaUuit  =  extimuit. — 11.  Apertos  =  accessible 
to  every  body,  public.^12.  Ut  =  quomodo. — 13.  Thehanos  modos  = 
Pindaricos  modos, — 14.  Descsvit;  under  the  influence  of  the  passions 
pourtrayed  in  Ti-agedy.  AmpuUatur;  this  word  betrays  Horace's 
dislike  to  much  of  the  lafiguage  in  which  the  Latin  tragedy  of  his 
day  was  couched. — 15.  Mihi  is  not  used  without  its  mfiasaaa^v^*^ 
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bespeaks  the  lively  interest  tint  tlie  Poet  takes  in  Orisns,  otherwise 
Celsus  Albinovanns,  to  whom  the  Eighth  Epistle  of  this  Book  is 
addressed. — 16.  PHvctUu  Slc^  that  he  go  to  hU  own  ridi  raowroes. — 
17.  Avgiistiis  had  annexed  a  magnificent  Kbmryto  the  temple  of  the 
PaUtine  Apollo. — 18.  Horace,  in  advising  his  friend  against  any 
inere  imitation  of  even  the  best  models,  uid  urging  him  to  tmst  his 
own  original  genius,  reminds  him  of  Uie  Fable  of  the  jackdaw  that 
had  dressed  himself  in  stolen  feathers,  and  of  the  consequences 
that  followed. — ^21.  So  of  himself  he  had  said  :  Ego  apis  Sfatina 
moremodoque  &c.  See  O.  iv.  2.  27.-22.  HtftM  is  said  of  fields 
covered  with  fern  and  brambles.— 23.  So  Gio. :  lAnguam  acuere 
exercUatione  dicendi,  Jui,  and  more  us.  de  jure  respondere^  to  give  a 
legal  opinion  at  a  juritcontult.  The  retponta  pntdefUium  occupied  the 
greater  nart  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  Law,  Justinian's  Code. — 
25.  HeaeroB ;  see  O.  i.  1.  1.  2d.  Horace  only  names  the  Poet's 
crown,  carmen  having  immediately  preceded ;  but  he  intimates  by 
it  the  high  distinction  generally  that  Florus  is  sure  to  acquire  in  all 
the  studies  that  he  had  mentioned.  Quodti  frigiia  &c. ;  this  is 
a  very  difficult  passage :  *  Could  you  but  give  up  those  wearying 
and  insatiate  desires  which  engender  cares  (Jomemba  curarum),  and 
chill  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart  (frigida  f omenta).*  This 
seems  to  be  Orelli's  interpretation. — 28.  Hoc  opus,  this  business; 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  —  30.  Si  tibi  &e.  Constr. :  Si  Munatius 
(sit)  tibi  eurcB  {tantcs)  quantai  {eum  tlbi  esse)  eonvertiat,  - —  3L 
It  is  thought  that  this  Munatius  was  the  son  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancns,  Consul  a.u.  712,  and  to  whom  the  Sixth  Ode  of  the  First 
Book  is  addressed.  Sarta,  coit,  rescindUur;  metaphorically  used  from 
an  ill-dressed  wound  that  gapes  open  again. — 33.  Rerum  inscitia  = 
(mutual)  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  or  circumstances  (that  led  to 
their  disagreement).— 34.  IndomUa  cerviee;  metaph.  from  the  animal 
unbroken  to  the  yoke.^-"^.  Indigni,  whom  it  Utile  beeolnes.^^96,  /a, 
itgainst  {the  time  of). 


EPISTLE  IV. 

To   AlBIUS  TlBDLLDS. 

Tflfe  Poet  TibuUus  had  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  of  Horace's  Satires, 
and  probably  such  also  of  the  Epistles  as  he  had  seen.  Horace  is 
not  ungrateful  for  his  good  opinion,  and  takes  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  his  friend's  happy  portion  in  being  permitted  to  add  to  great 
personal  and  mental  endowments  the  favours  of  fortune  also ;  and  he 
bids  him  live  to  the  passing  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  gifts,  as 
if  the  pas&ing  day  wepre  his  last ;  and  tiius  secure  to  himself  an  unex- 
pected happiness  in  every  morrow  that  might  be  extended  to  him. 


1.  Sermomumf  of  the  Satires;  and  probably  also  of  the  Epistles 
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already  written;  he  would  see  them  most  likely  long  before  they 
were  published. — 2,fRegione  Pedana,  about  Pedum  ;  where  Tibulliis 
had  a  country-house  half-way  between  Prseneste  and  Tibur  (Pales- 
trina  and  Tivoli),  ma  part  now  called  Gailicano.  Valckenaer  says, 
that  there  exists  an  old  road  leading  to  Gailicano  called  Via  di 
Pedo.-^Z.  Cassius  of  Purma  was  an  early  Roman  poet  of  repute  ;  he 
was  the  author  of  some  tragedies  ;  he  wrote  also  Elegies  and  Epi- 
grams. He  was  one  of  .the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  had  fol- 
lowed the  conspirators*  fortunes,  a.  u.  722  ;  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Augustus.  C  D. — 5.  Curantem  =  meditantem.—fi,  Non  eras  —  youuted 
not  to  be  &c. — 7*  DedHrunt ;  this  short  penult,  is  not  uncommon ; 
thus  Virg.  :  Obstupui  steteruntque  comas  Ac— 8.  Quki  nuijut  &c. ;  *  for 
her  foster-child,  who  had  this  gift,  and  this  &c.,  what  could  the 
tenderest  nurse  wish  more  I'  i.  e.  than  8apere,fari  quas  sential  &e,— 
10.  Gratia,  the  gift  of  pleasing;  the  influence  that  a  man  exercises 
upon  others  by  his  personal  qualities.  —  11.  Mundus ;  the  mean 
between  sordidus  and  luxvriosus. — 13.  Horace's  favourite  advice ; 
see  0.  i.  9.  13  &c. — 15.  Nitidum,  sleek  and  shinincu  See  Sat.  il  11. 
n.  128. — 16.  Grex  ;  used  of  philosophic  sects.  Porous;  used  here 
of  himself  in  fun  ;  but  commonly  used  of  the  thoroughly  sensual 
Epicurean  ;  thus  Cicero  of  Piso  :  Epicure  noster,  ex  hara  produote, 
lion  ex  schold. 


EPISTLE  V. 

To  TORQUATUS. 

This  is  the  same  Torquatus  to  whom  O.  iv.  7  is  addressed  ;  and 
we  know  no  more  of  him  than  may  be  gathered  from  that  Ode  and 
the  present  Epistle,  probably  written  a.u.  733.  The  Poet  would 
fain  have  him  leave  his  causes  and  his  clients  behind  hun  for  a  time, 
and  partake  a  frugal  meal  with  him.  Some  recommendations  of  the 
unceremonious  reception  that  awaits  his  friends,  and  some  praise 
of  wine  in  its  better  effects,  complete  the  piece. 


1.  Archias  was  a  maker  probably  of  ordinary  household  furniture, 
and  carried  on  a  sufficiently  large  trade  to  be  a  person  of  note. — 
2.  Olus  omne  =  nothing  but  vegetables,— 3,  Supremo  sde,  at  sunset. 
Manebo,  I  shall  wait  for  you,  expect  you,— A,  Iterum  Tauro  =  Tauro 
consule  iterum,  a.  u.  72^ ;  the  wine  therefore  would  be  between  five 
and  six  years  old.  0.— 4.  Diffusa  (and  not  defusa)  ;  poured  from  the 
dolia  into  the  cadi,  DiffurCdere  =  (our)  to  bottle,todraw,—5  Mmtumm 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  which  there  forms  large 
marshes.  Sinuessa,  now  gli  Bagnolit  overlooked  by  Mount  PetriAus, 
now  JRocca  di  monti  Ragoni,  is  nhie  miles  distant    The  wine  of  this 
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part  of  the  comitty  was  very  ^ood,  but  not  do  much  tought  after  as 
the  favourite  wines  mentioned  \A  O.  i.  20. 1.  9  &o.-^€.  uircesse,  get  it 
for  me.  Imperium  fer^  tubmit  your9df{to  me)  ax  host,  or  8ymposiarak% 
— 8.  Lew$,  deceitful. — 9.  Motchui ;  *  Pergamenns  fuit  rhetor  nodsBi«* 
teas  ;  reus  Teneficii  fuit,  cujus  causam.ex  primis  tunc  oratores  eg^ 
runt,  TorquatuB  hie  et  Asinius  PoIIio.'  Schd,  Augustus'  birthday 
was  the  twenty-third  of  September ;  a  nox  cntiva  in  Italy.  — 10. 
Vewictmy  liberty;  being  a  holiday.  SomHum ;  legal  business  com- 
inenced  very  early  (see  Sat.  i.  1.  n.  9) ;  on  a  holiday,  however,  the 
lan^erls  presence  would  not  be  requii^ed^  and  they  might  indulge  in 
lying  later  without,  injury  (tmpune). — 12.  Quo  mUii  fortuKam  ;  after 
quo  mihi,  in  this  sense,  the  ace.  tiius  idiomatically  used  is  fi»und  in 
good  Latin  authors  ;  understand  habere ;  quo  mihi  (heU^ere)  fortunam  ? 
Orelli  quotes,  Quo  mihi  muititu^nem  tietimarum  wttrarum  ?  Isaiah  i« 
11.  FvHuna  =:  ttecUth.  —  IS.  Parem,  a  man  who  is  having.  —  14* 
Attiiet  =  eome$  dote  ft>.  Spargere  floret ;  at  banquets  flowers  were 
scattet«d  over  the  table,  couches,  and  floors.  —  16.  Ebrietas  = 
the  influence  of  wine.  Daignare  ^est  rem  novam  atque  insignem 
facere,  in  utramque  partem,  et  bonam  et  malam/  Donal,  Operta 
redudU,  reveals  secrets.  — 17*  J^sse  ratiau  =  bids  the  tisions  of  hope 
become  Realities. — 18.  Addeeet  artes  =  bestows  aooompli^ments ;  e.  g. 
induces  a  man  to  believe  that  he  can  sing  or  dance ;  which  wh^ 
quite  sober  he  never  thinks  of  doing. — 19.  Fecundi,  full,  flowing  •  but 
perhaps  the  cups  that  fertilize  the  mind  =  thaJt  inspire.  —  20.  Con- 
tractapaupertas  =  angusta  res.  Solutum,  freey  at  his  ectse. — 21.  Ha!c ; 
that  follow.  ImperoTy  I  charge  it  upon  myself;  in  medio  sensu. 
Horace,  in  his  love  of  Hellenizing,  often  thus  uses  the  passive. — 22. 
Toral ;  see  S.  ii.  4.  n.  84. — 23.  Oi>rruget,  wrinJde  up  (from  disgust). 
Cantharus ;  see  0.  i.  20.  n.  2. — 24.  Ostend-at,  so  that  you  may  see  yourself 
in  it. — 26.  Foras  eliminet,  carry  out  of  the  house  =  repeat  elsewhere, — 
26.  Unknown  personages,  as  well  as  Sabinus. — 27.  Cosna  prior  = 
a  previous  engagement.  Potiorqne  Ac,  of  greater  attraction  than  my 
house  can  c^er.—28.  Locus  est ;  there  was  room  for  nine  at  table. 
Umbris ;  see  Sat.  ii.  8.  22.  —  29.  Capra,  the  smell  of  the  arm-pits ; 
as  hircus  in  the  Satires.  Premunt,  are  offensive  to. — 30.  Quotus  esse 
vdis,  how  many  you  mean  to  be. — 31.  Atria  servantem  =  who  is  watching 
your  front  door.  See  Sat.  L  1.  n.  10.  Postioo  /  *by  stealing  tmt  at  the 
back  dbor.' 


EPISTLE  VI. 

To  Ndmicius. 

This  t^pistle  to  Nuinicius  (of  whom  nothing  more  is  known)  has  for 
its  object  the  recommendation  of  the  only  sure  means — in  the  Poet^s 
opinion — of  securing  happiness  in  life — the  philosophic  NU  admi- 
rati:  to  be  discomposed,  that  is,  into  emotion  by  pothing  ;  but 
to    live  in    undisturbed    self-possession,  through    all    the  events. 
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temptatioDRy  attractions,  pains,  and  pleasures  of  life.  Even  wbf^t 
in  itself  is  excellent  becomes  an  evil  (Horace  tells  him)  in  its 
effects,  if  it  be  puraued  with  passion.  Be  at  least  as  wise,  he 
adds,  in  the  care  of  your  moral  being,  as  you  are  of  your  bodily 
health.  If  you  are  ill,  you  adopt  the  best  means  open  to  you  of 
cure  ;  if  then  your  wish  is  to  live  wisely  and  happily  (and  who 
does  not  wish  it !),  on  the  same  principle  use  the  most  efi\cacioivs 
means  to  this  end.  And  is  not  virtue  this  means  3  For  virtue,  then, 
give  up  all  other  objects  of  denire  ;'and  do  so  resolutely  and  per- 
severingly.  Horace  having  thus  far  inculcated  his  doctrine  durectlj, 
now  suddenly  Works  to  his  end  in  a  different  tope,  viz.  th|it  i»f  irony. 
Or  is  vurtue,  he  says,  but  an  idle  word  with  you  I  Then  this  is  my 
advice  :  *  Add  riches  to  riches  ;  and  with  them  will  come  all  the 
good  things  that  follow  in  the  train  of  wealth — a  beautiful  high* 
downed  wife,  friends  that  will  never  fail  you,  noble  connexions,  and 
personal  qualifications  that  nature  never  bestowed  upon  you  I  Or  is 
popularity  your  aim  I  Then  purchase  a  slave,  without  loss  of  time, 
who  knows  his  business  well,  and  let  him  take  you  through  the  iribss, 
and  point  out  to  you  the  great  men  in  each,  that  you  may  make 
your  bow  to  them,. and  court  them  for  their  influence.  Or  does 
a  happy  life  consist  in  glorious  eating  and  drinking  I  Let  us  4o 
nothing  then  but  fish  or  hunt ;  let  us  do  as  Gargilius  did,— buy  a  fine 
boar,  and  then  go  through  the  farce  of  the  returning  hunter,  and 
make  the  Forum  believe,  as  he  passed  through  it,  that  he  had  killed 
the  boar  himself  ;  let  us  be  just  such  moral  beings  as  Ulysses'  com- 
panions were,  who  preferred  the  lives  of  beasts  and  bruterto  their 
native  country.  Or  if  love  and  jesting  be  every  thing,  let  us  love  aud 
jest  through  life.  But,  adieu,  &c.,  I  submit  all  I  have  said  to  your 
better  judgment,  for  confirmation  or  improvement.' 


1.  NU  admirari,  nU  k>  he  ttimd  to  tmotiim  by  emy  thing,  '^he 
phrase  is  difiloult  of  exact  translation.  Pluto  called  abdmiration  (r6 
QavfidZitv)  the  mother  of  Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  the  stronger  and 
livelier  the  impressions  which  objects  of  sense  ipake  upon  the  mind, 
the  mure  do  they  excite  it  to  investigation.  But  if  to  this  emotion  of 
the  mind  we  owe  much  in  mythological  and  ipeeulative  philosophy 
generally,  it  is  altogether  adverse  t«)  moral  philosophy  ;  asd  thence 
the  contrary  precept  of  Pythagoras,  so  often  re|>eated  since  his  day, 
oidkv  9avfidK(*Vi  nil  cuhnirari-— to  be  on  our  guard  against  all  iea- 
pressions  that  get  the  mastery  over  us,  and  engender  passion.  Fi^r 
to  passion,  to  each  and  every  passion  of  the  heart,  there  is  but  one 
final,  sovereign  good,  viz.. — its  own  gratification.— 3.  Certii  momsnUi 
=:  motibw  temper  €tqw»l%biu,  cireuUu  /ore.  O.— 4.  Tempora^  tMAowa. 
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Formidine  nuUa;  H.  savs,  'there  are  those  who  look  upon  this 
spectacle  of  wonder  witnoat  any  disturbing  emotion  (Jbrmidine); 
how  then  ought  they  to  regard  &c.'— 6.  *  What  do  you  think  of  the 
&c'  The  sentence  is  not  complete  till  1. 8.   Munera  terroBy  the  precious 

metcUi  &c. — 6.  Quid  {mmnera)  maris — 7*  Ludiera  =  the  games 

of  the  dreutt  theatrical  eihibitioiu,  Plausus ;  the  reception  of  popular 
men  at  the  theatres.  Dona;  offices  of  dignity  bestowed  by  the 
people.  —  S.  Ore  =  vultu  et  oeufit. — 9.  Miratur  =  is  stirred  to  emo- 
tion  by  them. — 10.  Pawr  =  disturbance  of  mind.  Utrobique ;  i.  e. 
either  as  the />ator  of  fear,  or  of  desire. — 11.  Exterret^  diaturbe^  Ghr. 
iffirX^rrf  c,  used  of  any  great  sensation,  suddenly  created,  of  pain  or 
pleasure.— 14.  Torpet  =  he  stands  like  one  struck,  Defixis,  wWk  die  eyes 
set, — 16  &c.  '  Nay,  to  pursue  even  virtue  in  excess  is  to  cease  to  be 
sapiens  and  cequus,  as  you  fain  would  be — ^to  pass  again  into  the  herds 
of  the  insani  and  iniqul  /  Thus  Cic. :  Studia  vd  optimarum  rerum 
sedata  tafnen  et  tranquilla  esse  debent,  Tusc.  iv.  25. — 17.  I  nunc;  a 
form  of  speech,  daring,  as  it  were,  an  opponent  to  pat  the  question 
to  a  practical  issue.  Arpentum,  chased  silver,  pUxte.  We  have  seen, 
S.  ii.  3  &c.,  how  much  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  curiosities  of 
art,  were  sought  after  by  the  Romans.  JEra ;  Corinthian  bronzes.-^ 
18.  Tyrii  colores;  tapestries  as  well  as  robes  of  the  brilliant  purple 
made  at  Tyre.  See  Epist.  i.  10. 1.  26,  27.— 20.  Money  transactioDS 
of  all  kinds  took  place  in  the  Forum.  —  21.  Dotalibus;  Mntns 
had  received  his  goods  by  way  of  dower,  and  owed  them  neither  to 
his  ability  nor  his  industry  ;  there  was  the  more  disgrace,  therefore, 
in  being  inferior  to  him  in  wealth  and  acceptance.  Mutus  is  a  person 
unknown,  and  most  probably  a  fictitious  name,  designating  one  who 
had  not  ability  enough  to  open  his  lips  in  public,  and  so  opposed  to 
the  loquentem  of  1.  19,  and  making  it  therefore  yet  more  galling  that 
he  should  be  mirabilis  tibi, — 24.  Quicquid  sub  terra  est ;  gold,  silver, 
&o.  '  But  those  who  covet  honours  and  riches  above  every  things 
forget  that  all  they  covet  will  pass  away  into  nothing  ;  time,  that 
brings  to  light  earth's  hidden  attractions,  will  bury  again  in  dust  all 
its  glittering  vanities.'— 26.  The  fine  portico  of  Agrippa,  called  also, 
from  the  subject  of  its  paintings,  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts,  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  was  one  of  the  lounges  of  the  aristocratic  Romans. 
See  Epod.  iv.  n.  14.— See  0.  iv.  7. 1.  14  &c.— 29.  Becte  viffere,  to  liw 
happily.— 3\,  Hoc  age,  be  this  your  main  bttsiness;  i.e.  the  pursuit  of 
virtue.  DdicOsySenswdddights.  (iSt)jM(tos;' but  (continues  Horace)  if 
you  deem  virtue  a  mere  word,  as  a  sacred  grove  just  so  many  trees, 
and  nothing  more,  then  speed  after  gain.' — 32.  Cave  ne  &c  The  huny 
to  be  rich,  and  the  hoUowness  of  the  happiness  riches  are  sup- 
posed to  bestow,  are  ironically  depicted  in  the  lines  that  follow,  to  46. 
Oecupet  =  prcBoccupet,  —  33.   Cibyra,  a  town  of  Phrygia   Magna, 

famous  for  its  iron  works.     Bithynia  was  a  great  trading  country. 

34.  Hotundentur,  let  a  round  sum  of  a  thousand  talents  be  made,— ^36. 
^ttcspars  quadret  =  amd  a  fourth  portion  to  square  the  sum. — 36.  Sd- 
licet  =  because  voe  know  that;  ironically  said. — 39.  Thirty  years  before 
this  Epistle  was  written  Cicero  wrote  thus  of  Cappadocia  and  its 
king :  Ifihil  iUo  regno  spoliatius,  nihil  rege  egeniius  ....  Ariobarsanesres 
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perpauper,  Chlamydet ;  costly  eloaks  of  rich  piirple.-!-41.  Seenof, 
the  ttage;  for  some  procession  probably.— 44.  toUera  {the  pratar) 
might  take  them  aU ;  or  whoever  gave  the  show. — 46.  Note  the  irony 
in  this  line.  Falluwt  =  are  unknown  to.  Ergo  ;  he  here  sums  up, 
in  the  same  strain,  all  that  has  been  said  from  *  tirtutem  verba,*  1.  31. 
— 47.  Res,  wealth. — 49.  Species ;  the  outward  circumstance  of  office, 
— such  as  the  laticlave,  the  curule  chair,  the  preceding  lictora. 
Chutia,  popular  power, — 50.  If  happiness  consists  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  official  dignity,  we  must  use  the  means  necessary  for 
securing  it, — means  and  manoeuvres,  however,  which  contrast  singu- 
larly with  the  greatness  of  the  dignity  gained.  The  candidates  fra* 
the  great  public  offices  personally  solicited  tlie  suffrages  of  tb« 
citizens ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  Juiow  them  aU, 
they  kept  slaves,  whose  business  it  was  to  know  every  citizen  by 
name,  and  their  relative  influence  and  importance.  These  slaves^ 
called  nomendaJtores,  attended  upon  their  masters,  when  they  went 
abroad  with  canvassing  purposes  in  view,  whispered  the  names 
of  the  persons  met,  and  suggested  the  quantum  of  oonrtesy  &e. 
which  it  was  advisable  for  the  great  candidate  to  use  with  each  gr^asy 
citizen. — 51 .  The  nomenclator  walked  on  the  left  of  the  candidate, 
and  gave  him  the  hint  whom  to  speak  to  &c  by  jogging  him  in  the 
side  (loBvum  UUuefodioane),  Cogat  trans  pondera  &c. ;  a  very  difficult 
passage.  Orelli  thus  explains  it :  The  nomendator  is  supposed  to 
urge  the  candidate  to  shake  hands  with  the  shop-keeper,  as  he  sits 
in  his  shop,  across  the  weights  and  measures ;  the  meaning  is  obvious 
— to  let  no  difficulties  obstruct  the  disinterested  grasp. — 62.  The 
nomenclator's  words.  Fabia,  Velina ;  two  Roman  tribes.— 64.  /ni- 
portunus,  disagreeable,  unmanageable.  'Accost  your  man,'  adds 
Horace,  *  aeconling  to  his  age  ;  brother,  call  him,  or  father* — 55.  Faoem 
tus  adopta,  adopt  himpleatantlg  ;  '  make  him  one  of  your  fiunily,'  says 
H., '  at  once.'— 56.  Lneet,  its  day-break  ;  i  e.  let  us  lose  no  time  ;  as 
when  wealth  was  the  object,  Cote  ne  &c.— 57.  Quo  dudt  gula;  *  where- 
ever  we  can  best  find  luxuries  to  furnish  our  tables.' — 58.  OargUiusg 
nothing  is  known  of  him  ;  but  see  Intb.— 61.  Crudi  &c. ;  gourmands 
took  a  warm  bath  upon  repletion  ;  so  as  to  be  hungry  again  sooner. 
See  Juvenal,  Sat  1 1.  142  &c.— 62.  Ccsrite  eera  digni  =  a  degraded 
class.  The  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  Etruria,  having  given  re&ge  to 
the  Vestals,  and  taken  charge  of  the  sacred  things  of  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  that  city  by  the  Gauls,  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  as  honorary  citizens  only  ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  right  of  suffrage.  Hence  citizens  deprived  of  this  right, 
and  so  degraded,  were  said  to  be  ta  Cceritum  tabulis,  Cera ;  because 
the  tablets  used  for  writing  were  overlaid  with  wax. — 63.  Remigistin 
=  remiges,  Vitiosum,  worthless.  The  companions  of  Ulysses  would 
have  returned  in  safety  to  their  native  counti:y  had  they  but  abstained, 
according  to  their  oath,  from  touching  the  cattle  of  the  sun  ;  but 
they  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  dew  them,  banqueted 
upon  their  flesh,  and  perished.  See  Odyss.  xii.  1.  297  &c. — 65. 
Mimuermus  of  Colophon,  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Solon.  Horace  may  here  allnde  to  certain  lines  of 
PART  II.  a 
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Mtmnermns'  presenred  by  Stobieiis.  Tec  ^^  Piof  ri  Sk  npirvbv 
arip  XPv<^VC  *A^poBirtiQ ;  TtOvaiiyy,  8r«  fioi  fii}i^rt  ravra  fiiXoi. 
— 07*  /<^  =  j^vM*  tM  Aoo  Epittola  toripta  le^i. 


EPISTLE  VII. 

To   MiECBNAS. 

Horace  had  gone  into  the  country,  promising  Maecenas  that  he  wonld 
return  to  Rome  in  five  days'  time.  He  remained  there  the  entire 
month  of  August,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Maecenas,  who  loved  him, 
and  grievously  missed  his  company  and  conversation.  He  at  last 
became  impatient,  and  appears  to  have  made  some  complaint  on  the 
subject, — how,  we  know  not — but  in  a  way  that  seems  to  have  some- 
what disturbed  the  Poet  Horace  replies  in  this  Epistle  to  his  bene- 
factor. He  pleads  his  state  of  health,  the  necessity  for  care,  his 
dread  of  the  unhealthy  season  at  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  winter 
near  the  sea,  with  the  hope  before  him  of  returning  to  Rome  in  the 
Spring.  He  then  touches  upon  the  delicate  question,  whether  the 
sacrifice  of  his  liberty  was  a  duty  that  gratitude  imposed  upon  him 
for  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  his  patron  and  friend  ;  and 
explains  himself  upon  this  subject  with  as  much  delicacy  as  firm- 
ness. There  are  some  persons,  Horace  says,  who  think  much  of 
their  liberality  when  they  give  away  what  is  of  no  use  to  them ; 
others  again,  when  they  part  with  what  they  are  unable  to  appreciate. 
Such  persons  cannot  be  surprised  that  but  little  gratitude  is  felt  for 
their  favours.  Not  such  a  benefactor  to  him  had  Meecenas  been ; 
not  such  would  be  Horace's  return.  «  But,'  he  adds,  *  if  you  wish 
me  to  be,  as  I  used  to  be,  always  at  your  side,  you  must  give  me  back 
the  youth,  the  health,  and  the  strength  of  my  former  y^rs.'  He 
then,  by  the  application  of  the  Fable  to  himself  of  the  Fox  and 
Weasel,  intimates  his  willingness  to  resign  all  he  owes  to  Meecenas' 
munificence,  and  return  to  his  spare  means,  and  simple  state  of  life, 
so  that  he  may  but  take  his  loved  independence  with  him.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Epistle  he  tells  a  story  a  propos  to  his  subject,  of  the 
well-known  pleader,  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  and  one  Vulteius  Mena,  an 
auctioneer,  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  we  find  that  a  change 
of  position  and  circumstances  brings  inconveniences  with  it  which 
trouble  and  disquiet  us,  the  sooner  we  return  to  the  condition  we  left, 
the  happier  for  us;  we  are  the  best  judges  ourselves  of  what  suits 
us  best. — We  cannot  but  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  love  of  in- 
dependence and  the  self-respect  here  shown  by  Horace ;  but  we  must 
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not  forget  that  the  Epistle  is  equally  creditable  to  Msecenas,  who  must 
have  conseuted  to  its  publication^  and,  it  may  be,  even  proposed  it 
to  the  Poet. 

2.  SextUU  ;  prop,  the  siaih  month,  since  the  old  Roman  year  began 
on  the  first  of  March  ;  it  was  the  only  name  for  the  month  of  August 
before  a.u.  746,  when  it  was  changed  in  honour  of  the  Emperor. 
Mendax;  as  if  H.  had  said, '  This  is  your  complaint  against  me — 
that  I  have  broken  ray  promise.' — 5.  Pious  prima;  the  figs  begin  to 
ripen  in  that  country  towards  the  end  of  August. — 6.  Designaiorem 
&,c.  ;  the  malaria  is  very  prevalent  and  fatal  at  this  season,  which 
is  therefore  said  by  H.  to  bring  out  in  dignity  the  head-undertaker^ 
with  his  cortege  of  black  lictors.  The  dmgnatores  were  some  of  the 
upper  officials  attached  to  the  temple  of  Libitina  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  n.  19) 
for  the  conducting  of  funerals ;  lictorea  is  Horace's  word  of  mock 
dignity  for  their  assistants. — 7*  Pueris,  ohUdren. — 8.  See  S.  iL  6, 
where  Horace  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  oj^Scia,  and  petty  services 
to  friends  {opeUa  foftenm) — ^as  transacted  usually  in  the  Forum— 
iu  which  he  was  always  more  or  less  involved,  though  he  with- 
drew from  them  as  much  as  possible.  —  9.  Bengnatf  qpetu ;  im- 
plying deaths  of  testators.  Alhani  agri;  surrounding  Mount 
Albanus.  The  climate  of  Italy  has  become  much  milder  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  snow  is  now  of  rarer  occurrence  there. 
— 11.  Mare;  the  weather  at  the  sea-side  is  always  more  uniform. 
— 12.  Contractus  describes  the  position  of  a  person  huddling  him- 
self up  against  cold. — 13.  Hirundine  prima;  early  in  February.-— 

14.  dokiheT  hospes  ;  not  any  one  in  particular,  but  '  Calabrian  libe- 
rality '  was  said  as  we '  Brummagem  gentlemen,' '  Essex  calf,'  &c.— • 

15.  Tu  me  &c.  ;  as  your  liberality  has  been,  so  will  my  gratitude  be,— 
genuine. — 16.  Benigne  (agis)  ;  a  form  of  declining  what  is  offered, 
the  manner  giving  the  negative  ;  so  our  'much  obliged  SlcJ — 18.  '  I 
am  as  much  obliged  to  you,  as  if  I  accepted  it' — 21.  Hcec  seges, 
such  a  sowing  as  this  =  gifts  so  sown ;  *  ever  has  and  ever  will  pro- 
duce a  harvest  of  ingratitude.'->22 — 24  'A  good  man,  and  a  wise 
man  (says  Horace,  having  Msecenas  in  his  thoughts),  ever  ready 
as  he  is  to  confer  substantial  benefits  upon  such  as  are  in  disposition 
worthy  of  his  regard,  yet  knows  the  value  of  what  he  gives ;  thus 
worthy  will  I  ever  prove  myself,  were  it  but  for  the  praise  of  him 
who  has  deserved  so  well  of  me  ;'  i.  e.  that  the  praise  may  be  his  of 
judiciously  selecting  the  objects  of  his  favour. — 22.  Ait  esse  paratus  ; 
a  Greek  co^tructton :  6  dyaObc  xai  0p6vi|ioc  toXq  a^ioig  ^f^irtv 
iivai  liroiiiog.  Paratus,  ready  {to  do  service). — 23.  Quid  distent,-  i.  e. 
the  difference  between  what  is  of  real  value  and  what  is  of  none ; 
between  a  current  coin  and  a  counter  ;  lupines  were  used  to  counter- 
feit money  on  the  stage,  and  in  children's  games. — 25.  Discedere  (a 
te)f  if  you  wish  me  to  remain  always  by  your  side,  Beddes  =  redde. — 26. 
Forte  lotus,  nigros  oapiUos  &c. ;  characteristics  of  youth.  Anguita 
from  was  considered  a  beauty ;  see  0.  i.  35.  n.  6. — 27*  Loqui,  ridere 
&c. ;  infinitives  used  as  neut.  subst.  in  ace,  after  the  Gr.  construe- 

8   2 
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tkm  with  tiie  article.^29.  For  vulpeeula,  Bentley  reads  niudula ; 
foxes  not  ealing  ^nitJi:  bat  it  is  sufficient  answer  that  the  fox  is 
the  great  hero  of  all  fable,  and  that  all  the  mannscripts  read  milpecda. 
In  St«  Augustine's  Horace,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  vuipecida, 
BO  that  we  may  well  be  content  to  add  this  breach  of  nature's  laws 
to  the  many  others  with  which  all  fables  abound. — S2.  See  Sat.  ii. 
6,  at  the  end.— 34.  '  If  I  am  hard  pressed  by  my  likeness  to  the 
Fox  in  the  Fable.' — 36.  '  I  don't  feed  luxuriously  and  to  repletion ; 
and  so  I  have  no  need  to  envy  the  natural  sleep  of  the  frugal  liver; 
as  the  means  of  luxurious  living,  wealth  is  no  object  to  me.' — 37. 
(Me)  vereeundmn  =  modest,  contented, — 38.  AuduH  =  a  me  wfcatui 
m;  the  patron  and  benefactor  was  often  addressed  by  the  terms 
rex  and  pofer.— 39.  Inepiee,  ti  Slc,  try  me,  and  see  if, — 40.  Pattens 
mixes ;  Horn.,  irohifrXag,  raXaffi^puv,  Od.  v.  171  &c.  Telemachus 
declines  a  present  of  hontes  from  Menelaus  in  the  words  Horace 
here  translates.  In  snch  a  spirit  Horace  intimates  that  he  should  be 
prepared  to  resign  what  Sfeecenas  had  bestowed  upon  him^  if  tenable 
only  on  the  condition  of  living  at  Rome.— 45.  Vcufuumf  i.  e.  com- 
pared with  the  capital.  So  moUe  Tarentum,  Sat.  ii.  4.  1.  34.-46. 
Lucius  Mareius  Philippns,  Consul  a.u.  663,  an  excellent  orator  and 
statesman,  of  whom  Cieero  makes  frequent  mention,  and  always  in 
hk  praise.— 47<  Oetaoa  hora ;  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  business  was  over  at  the  Forum« — 48.  Carince ;  a  part  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  Rome,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra,  de* 
riving  its  name  probably  from  its  lying  in  a  curve,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  Fomro. — 50.  Adrasum,  elean-^ved. — 51. 
Proprios  ungues;  the  barber's  business  usually.  Leniter,  leisurely, 
aU  uUy»  It  was  this  d^gag^e  air  of  doing  it  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Philippus. — fi2»  Non  Icete,  cleverly* — 55.  Mena;  this  is  a  slave's 
name  ;  and  slaves  were  patre  nvUo  ;  the  prefix  Vulteius  shows  he  was 
Sklibertinns,  \Mpatronus  being  one  of  the  Vulteia^M. — 57*  Properare, 
cessars,  be  busy ;  do  nothing.  Loco  =  in  tempore^  sua  tempore.  Quw- 
rere,  make  money. —68,  Partus,  humble.  Lare  certo,  a  house  of  his  ovm  ; 
i.  e.  not  any  where  in  lodgings. — 59.  Deoisa  22  transacta,  completed. 
^60.  Soitari  &c.  ;  *  I  should  like  to  hear  all  this  from  his  own  lips,' 
says  Philippus.— 62.  Benigne ;  see  1.  16.  Thus  in  French,  merei, 
in  declining.— 64.  Horret,  is  afraid  ofyvu,~-e6.  Tunicato  ;  the  lower 
orders  often  dropped  the  toga,  as  too  hot,  or  in  their  way. — 66.  Occu- 
pat,  comes  upon  him,  Salvere  jubet  prior  =  bids  him  'good  morning* 
Jtr^.^ST,  iJxcusare  =  to  pleaa  in  excuse. — 68.  Mane  domum  venisset; 
being  bound  to  pay  his  respects  to  P.  at  the  usual  time^of  receiving. 
-^69.  Sic  =  hao  conditione. — 70.  Ut  lihet,  so  pt^ase  you  (7  vMl), — 
71.  Post  nonam,  towcvrdsfour  o'clock. — 72.  hicenda  tacenda,  tchaOever 
came  into  his  head.  So  serius  (aut)  ociw*.— 73.  Hie  =  Mena.  TJbi  sape 
msus  (est,  ut)  pisois  &c.— 76.  The  Latince  (=:  Latino}  firiag)  were  of 
greater  antiquity  even  than  Rome  itself.  They  were  kept  annually  on 
Mount  Albanus,  and  attended  by  great  numbers  of  the  Latin  people. 
It  was  what  we  call  a  moveable  festival ;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
consuls  of  the  year  to  announce  (indicere)  ihe  time  of  its  celebration. 
It  lasted  four  days,  and  so  gave  Philippus  four  days'  holiday  from  the 
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Forum. — 79.  Requiem  =  diverHon,  Risus^ienUrtainmeTU, — 80.  Septem 
aestertia  ;  seven  thousand  sestertii,  about  £60.  —  83  NUido  =: 
gentleman  cU,  ;  such  had  been  his  outward  man  since  his  intimacy 
with  P. — 84.  CrepcU,  is  ever  talking  of,  Prceparat  tdmo$;  for  the 
vines. — 85.  Immoritur  ttudiis  (dat.),  kUU  himself  at  hut  work, — 87* 
Mentiia  (est),  —  91.  Durus,  hard  upon  yourself,  Attentus  &c.,  too 
much  on  the  stretch.  See  S.  ii.  6.  82. —  94.  Quod  =  ^m>pter  quod^ 
ioherefore,  Genium  =  your  dear  self  your  attendant  sptrit-sdf  See 
0.  iii.  15.  n.  14.  The  obtestations  here  used  were  in  ordinary  use. 
—96  &c.  This  is  the  moral  of  the  tale.  Horace,  in  thus  concluding^ 
implies  his  own  readiness  to  act  up  to  it,  and  to  resign  at  once  the 
,  style  of  life  he  owed  to  Meecenas'  libeiality,  if  its  retention  were 
adverse  to  his  independence.  Dimissa ;  the  state  of  life  given  up. 
Petitis ;  the  state  sought  for  in  preference. — 98.  Modulo  ae  pede  ; 
his  own  measure,  his  own  foot-rule  ;  as  by  a  standard  which  he 
carries  about  with  him.  Verum  z=  Uis  right  and  proper ;  so  Virg. : 
Me  verius  unumpro  wMsfoedus  lucre,  K. 


EPISTLE  VIII. 

To  Celsus  Albinovinus. 

Celsus  Albinovanus  made  part  of  the  suite  of  Tiberius,  when  on  a 
mission  in  Armenia,  as  appears  from  Epist.  3.  Horace  writes  to 
him  at  a  time,  when  he  was  apparently  in  ill-health,  out  of  spirits 
with  himself,  and  suffering  from  a  fit  of  indolence,  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  shake  off.  He  asks  for  news  of  his  friend,  and  gene- 
rally concludes  with  a  useful  hmt  to  him,  somewhat  laconically 
given,  in  reference  to  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar's  secre- 
tary («0ri6a),— that  on  his  own  bearing  under  it,  would  depend  the 
carriage  of  his  friends  towards  him. 


1.  A  translation  of  the  Greek  form  of  salutation  :  xacpecv  coc  si 
trpaTTitv. — 2.  Bogota;  i.  e.  from  whom  Celsus  has  requested  to 
hear.  We  must  suppose  Celsus  to  have  made  the  request  of  Horace ; 
rrfer  makes  this  the  more  natural  explanation  than  rogata  (a  me), 
Mefer,  tell  him,  in  reply, — 3.  Minantem  =  UfhUe  menacing  much  in  the 
way  of  publication ;  see  S.  ii.  3.  n.  9.-4.  Neo  recte^  nee  suatitcr^ 
neUher  happily  for  myself,  nor  agreeably  to  others. — 6.  Longinquis  ;  as 
the  rich  man  in  Calabria  &c.  See  0.  i.  31.  n.  6. — 10.  Cur  =  because; 
it  is  the  '  why '  of  the  question  impatiently  asked  his  friend.  '  Why 
they  should  be  so  impatient  &c!'  Vetemus,  lethargy ;  here,  torpor 
of  mind, — 12.  Ventosus,  capricious,  unsettled ;  as  uncertain  as  the 
wind.     See  his  own    sUve's  character  of  bim^  S.  ii.  7*  28.— 

s  3 
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14.  PerwMteure  {ntuta)  r=  ^puere  ex  Cdio.  Juteni;  Tiberius,  at  that 
time  twenty-two  yean  old.  Cohorti ;  the  suite  attaehed  to  Tiberius. 
See  Sat  L  7.  n.  23.— 17-  *  If  your  prosperity  does  not  dhiuige  you 
towards  ns,  as  yo«  will  find  us  unekaDged  towards  you/ 


EPISTLE  IX. 

To  Claudius  Nbro^ 

Srptimius  was  Horace's  intimate  friend,  the  slune  to  whom  the 
Fourth  Ode  of  the  Second  Book  is  addressed.  Septimius  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  suite  (eohon)  of  Tib^us, 
and  had  begged  Horace  to  use  his  good  offices  for  him  to  this  end. 
The  Poet  complies  with  his  request  hi  this  Epistle,  which  is  a  model 
of  its  kind,  for  the  delicacy  and  happiness  of  its  recommendation. 


1.  Septimius  nimirum  &c.  (Ghr.  ^ijXofoVi)  =  asmredly  (iron.)  Sep- 
tiiMUs  VMUt  he  the  man  and  the  only  man  &c. — 3.  Scilicet,  for  instance; 
in  proof  of  my  assertion  how  thoroughly  he  understands  my  position 

with  you.     Tradere  =  introduce  personally ;   see  S.  i.  9.  47. 4. 

Leyentis  ( =  eligentis)  honetta  =  tteU  kf^ownfor  choosing  what  is  virtuous 
and  honourable  only,  —  5.  Propioris  amtci,  of  a  more  than  commordy 
intimate  friend,— %,  Mea,  my  position,  or  influence,  with  you, — 9.  Dis- 
simulator ;  *  pretending  to  less  favour  with  you  than  I  really  enjoy  ; 
turning  it  to  account  only  for  myself.* — 10.  Majoris  culpcB,  of  seljisk' 
ness, — li.  Frontis  ad  urbance  descendi  prcemiay  T  hate  ventured  to  try 
uihat  I  can  get  by  fashionable  assurance.  Frons  uriana  (unblushing  front), 
opp.  to  the  pudor  svhrustUms  of  Cic.  Descendi  ;  us.  with  reference 
to  the  arena  of  the  gladiator,  or  campus  of  the  petitor, — 13.  Sonbe 
(eum)  tui  greats  (unum)  =  adscribe  eum  tuo  gregi,  i.  e.  cohorti,  your 
suite,  or  household.    See  Sat.  i.  7*  n.  23. 


EPISTLE  X. 

To  Fuscus  Aristius. 

HoBACE  makes  n6  secret  of  his  attachment  to  a  country  life.  This 
appears  in  all  his  writings ;  in  the  Odes,  in  the  Satires,  in  the  Epistlea 
But  in  this  Epistle  he  treats  of  its  moral  effects.  After  noticing  the 
one  only  particular,  in  which  he  and  Fuscus  differ  in  their  opinions 
and  tastes,  viz.  that  he  was  as  fond  of  a  town  life  as  Hocace  was  of 
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a  country  life,  the  Poet  contends  that  a  life  in]  the  coantry  best 
fulfils  the  recommendation  of  philosophy  'naturse  convenienter 
vivere  ;'  he  says  that  it  is  nature's  voice  that  dictates  the  dresang 
into  gardens  every  little  available  plot  of  ground  within  the  build- 
ings of  the  city  &c.  He  reasons  as  to  the  folly  of  shutting  the  eyes 
to  the  natural  and  real  in  the  moral  world,  and  preferrj|ng  what  is 
more  inviting  to  the  senses,  to  the  simple  and  the  true.  He  then 
applies  the  Fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Stag  in  warning  to  all  who 
would  fain  change  their  proper  condition  on  account  of  its  proper 
disadvantages  for  a  more  attractive  portion.  '  Be  yours  the  wisdom,' 
he  says  to  his  friend  in  conclusion,  'to  be  content  with  the  lot 
assigned  to  you.  Wealth,  let  us  remember,  should  be  only  an  instru- 
ment and  means  to  happiness ;  if  it  be  sought  after  for  itself,  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  life,  it  becomes  the  master,  and  we  its  slave.' 


1.  Jviheo  te  tahere  was  the  ordinary  form,  in  full,  of  salutation  ; 
see  Ep.  vii.  66.-2.  ScUieet  =  you  know,— 4,  Ik  alter  =  etiam  cUter 
{neg€U).-^6.  Tu  nidum  =  you  &«?  to  your  cote  in  Rome, — 8.  Quid 
quaria?  =  vjhat  more  would  you  hacel  Regno;  intimating  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  his  life.  Ista ;  the  delights  of  Rome-life. — 9. 
Rumore  teoundo  =  the  general  voice  agreeing  vnth  you,  Agamemnon,  in 
Ennius,  unable  to  resist  the  popular  cry  for  home  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  toltere  imperat,  sbcundo  Rumorb,  ad/oerwque  an, '  but  the  aus- 
pices against  it.'— 10.  lAba,  sweet  cakes  ;  made  of  flour,  oil,  and  honey, 
&c.,  which  weve  used  in  offerings,  and,  being  the  priest's  perquisites^ 
became  the  slave's  food.  '  And  the  slave's  case  is  mine,'  says  H., 
'  who  gets  sick  of  liba,  and  runs  away  for  plain  food.' — 12.  Naturas 
eonvenienter  vivere;  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Stoics; — 13.  Domo; 
a  less  usual  form  of  the  dative. — 16.  Canis,  the  dog'Star,  otherwise 
Sirius ;  it  rises  on  the  twentieth  of  July ;  and  the  sun  enters  the 
constellation  of  Leo  on  the  twenty-third.  Momenta,  the  weight  of 
heat  =  the  oppressive  heat ;  but  Orelli  explains  it  by  *  motus  dreuitui 
ecUestisJ —  17*  '  When  the  sun  is  in  Leo.'  Aoutum;  6Kic  is  thus 
used  of  the  sun  by  Hom.  and  Hes.  K, — 19.  Libyeis  lapillis;  pave- 
ments of  Nnmidian  marble,  the  giaUo*  antieo.  See  O.  ii.  17.  n.  3. 
LapUli  perhaps  implies  Mosoac  pavements.  (Het  refers  to  the  flowers 
and  essences  which  were  scattered  over  the  floors  in  great  houses. 
— 20.  Plumbum;  the  leaden  pipes  of  the  aqueducts  that  supplied 
Rome.  —  22.  Nempe  =  nay  (in  proof  of  what  1  say),  Varias  ;  of 
variegated  marble.  Horace  here  alludes  to  the  interior  court  {im' 
pluvium)  of  the  houses,  which  was  usually  colonnaded^  and  planted 
in  the  mid*area. — 24.  Furca,  with  a  pitchfork  (a  proverbial  phrase)  = 
videwtly  and  ignominiously ;  thus  of  a  certain  batch  of  peers,  made 
wholesale  for  a  purpose,  it  was  said  they  were  pitchforked  into  the 
House  of  Lords.    *Natura  oontumax  est;  wm  potest  vind;  $uum 
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potcU,*  Seneca.— 26.  McUa,  depraved ;  *  and  will  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly assert  her  power  to  the  exclusion  of  all  depraved  and 
high-fed  tastes.' — 26.  He  who  cannot  distinguish  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  truth  from  what  is  false,  factitious,  and  notional  merely, 
will  be  as  great  a  sufferer  in  his  way,  as  the  merchant  who  should 
mistake  the  counterfeit  dyes  of  Aquinum  for  the  purple  of  Tyre. 
Neteit  eallidus  conlenderey  ii  not  oonnoisteur  enough  to  compare  (  =  dis- 
tinguish) the  difference  betieeen. — 27.  Aquinaiemfucum ;  adyeobtamed 
from  sea- weed,  and  used  by  the  people  of  Aquinum^  a  town  of 
lAtium,  in  imitation  of  the  Tyrian  dye. — 30  &c.  Si  quid  miraderv ; 
we  hare  here  again  the  principle  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sixth 
Epistle,  'Nil  culmirari  &c.' — 31.  Pones  =  depones,T-^,  VitaproB- 
ourrere  ;  i.  e.  to  outstrip  them  in  the  pursuit  after  happiness. — 34  &c. 
This  Fable  was  addressed  by  the  poet  Stesichorus  to  the  people  of 
Himera  (in  Sicily)  upon  their  proposing  to  give  Gelo,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  (of,  as  others  have  it,  Phalans  of  Agrigentum),  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies  against  the  Carthaginians.  —  35.  Minor, 
worsted, — 37.  VioUns,  hecuUtrong.—AO.  Improbus  =  in  his  diaeredUciiU 
folly,  Atque  =  and  more,— 42.  Ut  oaleeus  dim,  as  is  the  case  al  times 
with  a  shoe, — 43.  Urety  will  gaU  U, — 44.  Lcetus  =  content  and  happy,— 
46.  Cogere  (poagere),  to  ameus. — 47.  DiviticB  apud  samentem  virum  in 
seroitute  sunt,  apud  stultum  in  imperio ;  Senec  de  yit.  Beat.  ch.  26. 
Pecunia  est  an<illa,8i  scisuti;  si  nesds,  hera,  P.  Syrus.  Sentent.  998.— 
48.  The  meaning  of  the  line  is  evident,  *  Money  must  act  the  servant's 
part,  and  follow  ;  not  the  master's,  and  lead.'  But  whence  exactly 
the  metaphor  here  used  is  derived  is  very  doubtful ;  possibly  from 
the  rope  round  a  prisoner's  neck,  possibly  from  that  which  led  the 
victim  to  the  altar,  possibly  from  the  towing-boat.— 49.  Diotaham, 
i.  e.  the  letter  was  written  by  his  scribe  or  secretary  ;  the  imperfl 
is  ordinarily  used  as  the  time  of  the  action  of  writing  to  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  ;  thus  the  date  was  expressed  by  dabam.  Vacuna  was 
an  ancient  goddess  of  the  Sabines,  whose  ^worship  had  been  aban- 
doned little  by  little.  Varro  supposes  her  to  have  answered  to  the 
Victoria  of  the  Romans  ;  an  opinion  confirmed  by  a  comparatively 
recent  discovery  in  the  valley  of  the  Licenza  (the  Digentia  of  Horace, 
which  watered  his  villa)  of  an  inscription  to  the  effect,  that  the 
Emperor  Vespasian  '  adem  Yictorije  vetustate  dilapsam  sua  impensa 
restituU.*  Some  use,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  name 
as  if  it  were  of  the  goddess  of  Leisure  (vacare) ;  and  this  seems 
implied  here. — 60.  Excepto,  quod  &c.,  with  this  single  drawback,  that 
yofi  &.C,    SUniU  =  mecum. 


EPISTLE  XI. 

To  BULLATIUS. 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed, 
but  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  its  contents.    Bullatius  was  a  iwnn 
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apparently  of  a  dissatisfied  dispositioD,  upon  whom  every  thing  had 
begun  io  pall.  He  had  left  Italy,  and  was  travelling  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  iEgean,  in  order  to  find  a  city  with  attractions  sufficient 
for  him  to  settle  in.  Horace  tries  to  convince  him,  that  the  road  he 
has  taken  will  never  bring  him  to  the  end  where  he  would  be  ;  that 
contentment  and  tranquillity  are  not  to  be  found  by  travelling  aftev 
them  ;  that  the  mind  is  its  own  place ;  and  that  his  wisdom  will  be^ 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  there  seek  in  the  many  blessingd 
which  he  already  possessed  the  happiness  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  secure. 


1.  Q^id  iibi  =  vhcU  did  you  think  of?  6r.  ri  eoi  ^ivcttfi  odrof ; 
Nota^  famous ;  for  its  wines,  its  women,  and  its  poets,  Alcseus  and 
Sappho. — 2.  Concinnus  is  used  of  that  which  pleases  by  its  just  and 
seemly  proportions.  Augustas  had  twice  made  choice  of  this  '  tight 
little'  island  to  winter  in. — 3.  (Utrum  tunt)  majora  an  minora  fama 
(sua)  1 — 4.  Sordent  =  distasteful  to  you.  So  Virg. :  sbrdeni  tibi  muMra 
nostra, — 5.  Venit  in  votum ;  so  in  wtis  esse,  S.  ii.  6. 1.  Una  &o. ; 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Attali,  bequeathed  to 
the  Romans  by  Attalus  III.,  of  which  were  Pergamos,  Tralles, 
Thyatira  &c. — 6.  Lebedus  was  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  the  Ionian 
confederation,  and  was  famous  at  one  time  for  the  concourse  there, 
during  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  of  all  the  artists  of  Ionia.  It  used 
then  to  be  filled  with  people,  but  nearly  deserted  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  It  had,  however,  been  reduced  in  population  by  Lysi** 
machus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  who  transported  its  inhabitants  in 
great  numbers  tor  Ephesus,  and  left  it  almost  a  ruin.  It  could  only 
be  therefore  {odio  maris  atque  viarum)  from  wearisomeness  of  travel, 
that  H.  cuuld  suppose  BuUatius  willing  to  stay  there. — 7,  Sois,  Ldfe-^ 

dus  quid  tit tamen  Ulio  woere  veUem  &c. ;  the  burden  of  the 

lines  that  follow  is,  that  *  the  mind  is  its  own  place  ;'  and  well  does 
the  Poet  argue  it.  *  If  necessity,'  says  Horace,  *  had  obliged  me  to 
live  even  at  Lebedus,  I  could  have  adapted  myself  to  it,  and  been 
content  with  such  enjo^^ments  as  the  nature  of  the  place  admitted  of; 
for  it  is  from  the  mind,  and  not  the  place  of  abode,  that  peace  and 
contentment  come  &c.' — 7.  Gabise,  formerly  a  flourishing  Latin 
town,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome  ;  but  in  Horace's  days  it  was 
inhabited  only  by  innkeepers,  where  it  abutted  on  main  roads. 
Its  ruins  are  near  a- spot  now  called  Pantan  de^  Chriffi. — 8.  Fidence, 
a  Sabine  town,  five  nules  from  Rome  ;  the  ruins  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (xiubileo  and  Serpentino.  Ftdenat  has  elsewhere  the 
first  syllable  short ;  see  0.  iii.  4.  n.  9. — 11  &c.  'But  a  temporary 
benefit,  or  a  temporary  inconvenience,  however  great,  will  never 
determine  a  healthy-minded  man  to  break  with  all  his  past  life,  and 
entirely  change  the  manner  of  it'  This  is  the  substance,  in  rea- 
soning, of  the  illustrations  that  follow.— 12.  Vivere,  to  take  up  his 
abode  for  life  there. — 13.  Frigus  coUegito  has  taken  cold, — 14.  Plene, 
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all  tkat  can  he  fDanted, — 15.  Autter ;  prevalent  and  dangerous  in  the 
iEgean. — 16.  Trans  JSgceum  &c. ;  i.  e.  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Bullatius 
then  was.  Vendat ;  i.  e.  with  tiie  intention  of  settling  there. — 17* 
Incolumiy  to  a  nuin  in  hi$  tenses,  to  one  who  judges  HghUy,  To  live 
constantly  in  such  towns,  says  H.,  can  but  be  a  punishment  to  a 
sensible  and  healthy-minded  Roman.  FcuiU  idem  quod  &c.  =  w  cw 
agreeable  a«. — 18.  Pcenula,  a  thick  cloak  for  winter  travelling.  Cam- 
pettre  (sc.  sublig<ioulum)  =  an  apron,  or  girdle  of  linen,  worn  round 
the  loins  of  those  who  contended  naked  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus 
Martins. — 19.  SextUi;  see  Epist.  i.  7*  n.  2. — 21.  BomcB  laudetur  ; 
*  he  was  content  to  live  at  Rome,  and  praise  Samos,  &c.  without 
being  there.' — 23.  In  annum  (Jututum). — 24.  lAbemter,  contentedly, 
happtly,'^26,  Curas  (aufert). — ^26.  Ejfusi  late  maris  arbiter  &c.,  com- 
manding an  extensive  sea-view ;  here  of  an  island,  1.  21. — 28.  Strenua 
inertia,  a  busy  do-nothing-spirit  =  an  activity  ending  in  nothing.  So 
we  have  insaniens  sapientia,  O.  i.  33.  2.  ;  concordia  disoors,  £p.  xiL 
19. — 29.  *  We  traverse  sea  and  land  in  search  of  happiness '  {bene 
vivere  as  ace.). — 30.  Ulubra;  a  small  insignificant  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yelitrse  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  '  Even  in  such 
a  pmce  as  Ulubrte,'  says  Horace,  '  void  of  all  attraction  of  its  own, 
liappiness  may  be  found ;  animus  ti  &c.' 


EPISTLE  XIL 
To  Icxjius. 
The  person  here  addressed  is  the  Iccius  of  0.  i.  28.  He  had,  since 
the  date  of  that  Ode,  undertaken  the  management  of  Agrippa's  great 
possessions  in  Sicily ;  but  was  still  attached  to  the  philosophical 
pursuits  which  then  characterised  him.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
had  complained  to  Horace  of  the  little  time  he  could  possibly  give 
to  his  favourite  pursuits  in  the  situation  he  had  under  Agrippa, 
lamenting  over  the  necessity  that  obliged  him  to  accept  it,  and  per- 
haps expressing  in  strong  terms  his  sense  of  the  supreme  happiness 
of  the  rich  man's  portion.  Horace  tells  him,  that  if  he  makes  a  right 
use  of  the  income  derived  from  his  management  of  Agrippa's  pro* 
perty,  Jove  himself  could  not  really  make  him  a  richer  man  ;  inas- 
much as  enough  is  sufficient  wealth  for  any  man.  He  then  compli- 
ments him  upon  the  continuance  of  his  philosophical  studies,  even 
under  the  difficulties  he  complained  of.  He  then  recommends  Pom- 
peius  Grosphus  to  him  ;  and  tells  him,  in  conclusion, 'some  of  the 
current  news  of  the  day,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 


2.  Non  est  ut,  Gr.  ovk  ianv  oVwf  ....  z=.fi^ri  non  potest  tf<  . . . .— 


\ 
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4.  Rerum  umt  =  res  ad  usum  neeestarice, — 5.  Si  ventri  &c.,  if  you 
have  no  stomach-complaint^  no  gout,  no  pleurisy  =  if  you  are  in  good 
health, — 7*  ^n  medio  positorum,  of  the  rich  dishes  at  your  command, 
Ahstemius ;  prop,  of  wine,  from  temetum.^8.  Urtica  ;  a  kind  of  nettle, 
Btill  eaten  by  the  Italians  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  tender.  Vive^ 
protenus  =  you  will  continue  to  lire ;  you  will  live  on  (protenus).  Ut 
zz  supposing  that,  if  even  &,c.  Horace's  argument  is, '  What  could 
an  accession  of  wealth  do  for  you,  who  find  *  enough '  now  in  a  nettle- 
salad,  and  would  want  no  more  then  !' — 10.  Naturam,  your  natural 
disposition, — 12  &c.  We  are  struck  with  Democritus'  burying  him- 
self so  entirely  in  philosophic  speculations,  as  to  neglect  his  pro- 
perty altogether ;  and  yet  you,  Iccius,  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  the 
money- disease,  and  subject  to  the  infection  every  day,  and  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  give  yourself  up  to  the  highest  and  noblest  subjects. 
Democritus,  ut  quam  minime  animus  a  cogitationibus  abduceretur,  patri- 
monium  neglexit,  agros  deseruit  incuUos,  Cic. — 16.  Compescant,  keep  to 
its  bed,  control  within  its  shores,  .Quid  temperet  &c.  =  what  gives  to  the 
year  its  different  seasons, — 18.  Quid  premat  ( =  faciat)  obsourum  =  what 
makes  dark  the  moon^s  orb, — 19.  Concordia  discors  ;  the  harmony 
between  contrary  elements,  which  constitutes  the  koohoq,  Empe- 
docles  of  Agrigentum,  a  poet-philosopher,  who  lived  about  B.C.  450, 
taught,  that  the  world  was  constituted  and  upheld  by  the  interwork- 
ing  of  attraction  (^tXia)  and  repulsion  (vcTicoc)  in  the  elements  of 
natui*e. — 20.  Stertinium  (adj.)  aoumen  =  Stertinii  acumen.  This 
adjective  use  of  the  proper  name  in  -tcs  is  not  uncommon  in  Latin ; 
we  have  elsewhere  noticed  Ehenum  ftumen,  Sulpicia  horrea,  &c. 
For  Stertinius  see  S.  ii.  3.  The  Stoics  are  here  represented  by  him. 
By  making  choice  of  the  term  deliret,  Horace  implies  that,  like 
Socrates,  he  attached  little  value  to  their  speculations  upon  physics. 
—  21.  'However  luxuriously,  or  however  frugally  you  may  Jive.* 
Truoidas  is  said  in  pleasant  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles, 
according  to  whom  the  human  soul  was  to  be  found  in  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life.— 22.  Utere,  make  a  friend  of,  Ultro  defrr,  be  forward 
in  granting  it  to  him. — 23.  Verum,  reasonable,just.^24,  Vilis  amicorum 
&C.,  friends  are  a  cheap  purchase  &c.  when  it  is  the  good  who  are  in 
want  of  any  thing  from  us;  for  they  will  ask  nothing  unreasonable. 
Scan  deest. — 25.  Ne  tamen  &c.,  but  not  to  leave  you  without  imios.— 
26.  A.u.  734,  Agrippa  finally  reduced  the  Cantabri  to  subjection 
(see  O.  ii.  5.  n.  2).  Tiberius  brought  Armenia  under  the  Roman 
yoke  ;  and  Augustus  compelled  Phraates,  the  Parthian,  to  restore 
the  standards  lost  by  Crassus ;  and  to  seek  suppliantly  the  friendship 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  supplices  amicitiam  populi  JR,  petere  coegi,  said 
Augustus,  who  looked  upon  this  event  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
reign;  —  28.  Genibus  minor  =  ad  genua  {Ccesaris)  devolutus  =  sup' 
pliantly,  submissively.  Medals  were  struck  representing  the  king  of 
the  Parthians  on  his  knees,  presenting  a  standard  to  Augustus.^ 
29.  With  peace  came  general  prosperity. 
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•    EPISTLE  XIII. 

To  YlNIUa  ASELLA. 

Horace  had  entrusted  a  neighbour  of  his  in  the  country,  one  Vinios 
Asella,  who  was  going  to  Rome,  with  a  copy  of  some  of  his  poems 
for  Augustus.  The  Epistie  is  obviously  intended  for  Augustus'  e;-e, 
and  not  for  Vinius,  and  contains  many  humorous  directions  to  his 
trusty  friend  for  the  amusement  of  the  Emperor.  It  is,  in  short,  an 
iuToiee  of  a  new  and  ingenious  kind. 


2.  Augusto  reddes,  you  mil  deliver  to  Auguttus,  Signata,  sealed;  not 
to  be  opened,  therefore,  by  Vinius.  Voiumina ;  each  roll,  or  volame, 
would  be  in  an  envelope,  tied  and  sealed. — 3.  Siwdidut;  not  otherwise, 
that  is,  ne  pecces  &c.— 6.  Sedulus  =  qffieioudy.  Opera  vehemente  &c.  = 
acting  for  me  vith  too  jmeking  a  zeal, — 8.  CliteUa»feru»  impingas  <Slc.  = 
datk  your  paek-taddles — Horace  i^  playing  on  the  name  (Asella)  of 
his  friend---iri^y  (ferut)  up  against  the  place,  whither  you  are  to  carry 
them  (quo  perferre  juberis). — 9.  FabulOf  the  common  talk, — 10.  The  fuu 
is,  Uie  supposing  him  pushing  his  way  to  Rome  through  some  un- 
known and  barbarous  interior,  instead  of  along  a  good  high-road. 
Lames;  places  where  rain  had  fallen, and  soaked  into  mud.  The 
word  is  found  only  here,  and  in  Ennius :  sllvarum  saltus,  latebras 
lamasque  lutosas, — 11.  Victor  propositi,  Gr.-  iyKparrjQ  rov  okovov. 
This  is  said  in  the  same  humour,  as  if  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Rome 
was  very  great. — 12.  Sic  positum  servabis  &c. ;  you  will  hold  it  in 
such  a  position  as  not  &c.  Sic  , . , ,  ne  =z  sic  , , ,  .  ut  non  . .  .  . — 14. 
Glomus  {geu,eris,  n.).  Pyrrhia ;  '  ancilla  in  quadara  Titiuii  fabula,  quse 
furata  lanam  dominee  suse  propter  temulentiam  ita  gestavit,  ut  facili 
opera  deprehenderetur,*  Sehol. — 16.  Tribulis,  one  of  the  same  tribe. 
The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  thirty-five  tribes.  There  were 
four  city  tribes,  which  comprehended  the  lowest  orders  ;  and  thirty- 
one  country  tribes.  In  the  *  con  viva  tribulis'  we  have  a  poor  Roman 
from  the  country,  who  has  been  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great  man 
of  his  tribe  :  either  having  no  slave,  or  not  able  to  spare  him  from 
farm  work,  he  comes  into  Rome  with  hla  dining-room  slippers  under 
his  arm  (the  slave  usually  carried  them),  and  the  cap  he  will  want 
on  his  return  home  at  night. — 16  &c.  JNe  tfdgo  narres,  and  take 
care  not  to  tell  every  body  (to  make  yourself  of  importance)  that  you 
are  the  bearer  of  poetry  for  the  emperor,  Te  sudavisse  ferendo  ;  as 
playfully  implying  that  the  carmina  were  very  heavy  matter. — 18. 
Oratus  &c. ;  '  even  should  you  be  importunately  questioned,  pass 
resolutely  on  (nitere  porro),  and  say  nothing.' — 19.  CatS  ;  see  n.  38. 
Ne  titubes,  don't  stumble  under  your  load  of  goods,  friend  Asella,  and 
break  them  to  pieces;  still  playing  on  the  name  Asella  ;  but  meaning 
in  plain  terms  ;  '  follow  my  directions,  make  no  blunders,  and  deliver 
my  present  safe.' 
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EPISTLE  XIV. 

To  THE  Bailiff  on  his  Farm. 

This  Epistle  is  another  testimony  to  the  superior  attractions  of  a  coun- 
try life  over  a  town  life  in  Horace's  eyes.  Horace  had  made  one  of  his 
city  slaves,  at  his  own  particular  request,  his  hailiffinthe  country. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  it  seems,  the  cockney  slave  was  as 
heartily  tired  of  the  realities  of  a  country  life,  as  he  had  been  charmed 
with  them  in  anticipation,  and  was  most  anxious  to  return  to  Rome. 
Horace,  in  noticing  the  directly  opposite  tastes  of  himself  and  his  ser- 
vant in  this  particular — under  the  guise  of  an  Epistle  to  him — traces 
the  cause  to  its  source :  'in  culpa  est  animus^  qui  se  non  ejfuffit  unquctm,' 
The  slave's  old  propensities  for  the  pleasures  and  vicious  pastimes  of 
Rome  ruled  within  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  simpler  occupations 
of  the  country  ;  whereas  Horace's  heart  was  always  in  the  country  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  luxuries  of  the  capital  did  not  diminish  his 
natural  inclination  for  the  simpler  and  more  tranquil  life  that  he  led 
at  his  Sabine  farm.  Horace  then  touches  upon  the  practical  folly  of 
ill-considered  and  unsuitable  changes  of  condition  ;  and  thus  makes 
the  multitude  of  men  his  butt,  ever  hasty,  capricious,  and  ill-judging, 
and  mistaking  the  wish  to  change  for  wisdom  in  changing. 


1.  See  S.  ii.  6. 3.  Mihi  me  reddefUis,  where  I  am  my  own  master,  or  am 
myself  again, — 2.  Quinquefods  =z  five  separate  households, — 3.  Va/ria; 
now  Vioo  Varo,  a  town  on  the  Anio  ;  in  the  days  of  Horace  a  small 
town,  where  the  heads  of  the  five  households  went  to  market,  or  met 
for  the  election  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  These  fathers  of  families 
have  been  taken  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  present  day.  Dil- 
lenberger,  however,  and  others,  explain  the  passage  as  meaning,  that 
Horace's  farm,  which  the  mllious  speaks  with  contempt  of,  formerly 
kept  upon  it  five  families,  who  had  been  ejected  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  civil  wars,  as  Virgil  was,  in  favour  of  the  disbanded  soldiery ;  and 
their  land  afterwards  bought  by  Maecenas,  and  given  to  Horace.— 4. 
Spinas  animo  ;  i.  e.  vicious  desires,  and  foolish  opinions. — 5.  Mdior  sit 
Horatius,  an  res— whether  the  master,  or  his  property,  is  most  improved, — 
6.  LamicB  pietas  =  pietas  erga  JElium  Lamiam ;  the  friend  to  whom 
Horace  addressed  Odes  i.  25  and  iii.  15.  Moratur,  detains  at 
Rome, — 8.  Istuo,  towards  my  farm, — 9.  Claustra  ;  the  barriers,  us. 
of  rope,  behind  which  the  horses  in  a  chariot-race  stood  till  the  signal 
for  starting  was  given.  Spatia,  the  race-course, — 11.  AUerius  {sors). 
Nimirum,  of  course. — 14.  Mediastinus  =  servus  in  medio  {operum)  posp- 
tus,  a  ^ave-ofaU-work ;  at  the  beck  of  the  whole  household,  from 
medius,  as  dandestinus  from  dam.  Such  slaves  were  of  less  value 
than  those  who  had  been  brought  up  to  some  particular  crafts  Tcm^ 

PART   IT.  '^ 
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preee  peUhcu  =  tued  to  long  for, — 16.  Balnea  (pvbliea)  ;  where  slaves 
met  in  great  numbers.  —  16.  Constare  mihi  =  am  ever  of  the  tame 
mind, — 18.  Eod%$oonvenU=:  hence  our  difference  in  tastes. — i9.  Tesqua 
or  tesca;  wild  places,  full  of  bnshesand  thorns  ;  a  Sabine  word,  and 
perhaps  often  in  the  bailiff's  mouA.— 21.  Unda  =  temfOing  in  fours; 
others  greasy, -^2^,  Anguhu  iste  =  that  hole  and  comer  of  land  of  nw^ 
{as  you  think  it) ;  ocius  ux>a  =  odus  quam  uvam,  sooner  than  a  bunch  of 
grapes;  the  town-bred  slave's  measure  of  value.  Piper  et  thus; 
tropical  productions. — 25.  Meretrix  tibidnay  a  piper  of  easy  virtue  •' 
women  with  music  frequented  the  tavems.-^26.  Ad  strepitum ;  the 
muste  not  being  of  the  first  quality.  Terras  gravis,  pounding  the  floor, 
Et  tamen  urges  =  and  ya  suffering  as  you  are  under  all  these  grievous 
dn>rivaiions  and  harddiips  you  are  forced,  poor  fellow,  to  break  up 
stiff  new  soil,  tend  the  unyoked  ox,  cram  him  &c.  —  29.  Riims,  m 
Jjtgewtia ;  from  the  constant  attention  needed  to  its  banks,  for 
fear  of  overflow. — 31.  *What  prevents  our  being  of  one  mind?' 
— 32.  Tesvaes,  /ne.— 33.  Media  de  luce;  it  was  only  when  thei« 
was  to  be  deep  drinking,  tiiat  it  began  so  early  in  the  day.  See 
S.  ii.  8.  3.  —  36.  Sed  (puderet)  $ton  isicidere  =  abrumpere^  not  te 
break  off,  not  to  put  an  end  to  (at  ^  right  time),— -96.  Istio  :=z  inia 
country,  Obliquo  oculo,  6r.  Xo{occ  ofi/ia<ri,ieit&  envious  eye, — 37.  Limat 
(Ikna)  =  attenucU,  lit  fUes  away,  dispctrages.  In  the  city  h^  suffeied 
from  secret  spite  and  the  fimgs  of  the  backbiter ;  but  in  the  country 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  neighbours  but  their  laughing  at  him 
when  they  saw  him  at  work  in  Sie  fields. — 39.  JDiaria,  the  dailg 
rations  of  the  dave.  In  the  city  this  ration  was  selddm  more  or  less ; 
in  the  country  the  slave  had  as  much  wood,  milk,  fruit,  &c.,  as  he 
liked.  Can  it  be,  says  Horace,  that  you,  in  your  folly,  had  rather 
eat  this  petty  ration  with  the  slaves  at  Rome,  than  live  as  you 
now  are  in  the  country  %  Yes,  you  are  impatient  to  do  so,  while  the 
shrewd  drudge-slave  of  the  house  is  envying  you  the  firing,  and  the 
milk,  and  the  garden-stuff  you  are  allowed  on  the  farm. — 40.  Vote 
ruis,  you  rush  in  eager  desire  =  you  long  impatiently  to  be  one  of  them. 
— 41.  Argutus  =  a  subtle  knave,— 42.  Piger  expresses  the  natural 
unfitness  of  the  ox  for  such  a  change;  and  therefore  the  folly  of 
wishing  it ;  and  this  is  exactly  Horace's  point  here ;  the  position,  too, 
as  well  as  the  meaning  of  piger,  mark  it  as  intended  for  bos,  while 
it  is  without  any  satisfactory  meaning  if  applied  to  cabailus.  It  is 
the  folly  men  are  guilty  of,  in  desiring  what  they  are  naturally,  or 

habitually,  unfitted  for,  that  is  here  the  object  of  Horace's  satire. 

43.  Lihens,  contentedly,  Censebo,  my  sentence  wiU  be  &c.»  the  formal 
term  of  delivering  an  opinion  in  the  Senate. 


EPISTLE  XV. 

To  C,  NUMONIUS  VAIiA. 

Antonius  Musi,  a  physician  in  great  practice  in  his  day,  recom- 
mended Horace  to  spend  the  wmter  (a.u.  731—2)  either  at  Velia  or 
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Hy61e  (now  Alento,  or  CkuM*  d.  mare  delta  Brucea),  or  at  Saleninm, 
and  try  cold  baihiDg  there.  Yelia)  or  ElSa,  was  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Lucania.  Salemum  is  tlie  present  ScUemo,  situated  on  the 
bay  of  that  name.  Horace  requests  Numonioa  Vala,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cKmate  and  products  of  the  two  towns,  to  give  him 
all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  in  which  he 
shduld  take  up  his  residence  for  the  winter.  Horace  tells  his  friend  that 
he  must  not  be  surprised  at  his  asking  whether  game,  fish,  and  good 
wines  are  to  be  met  with  at  Salemum  :  for  although  he  could  be  quite 
contented  with  plain  fare,  and  a  simple  mode  of  living,  when  circum- 
stances required  it,  yet  he  had  no  objection  to  live  well  when  he  could 
allow  himself  such  an  indulgence  with  propriety. 


I.  Qua  sU  hiefM  &c.  The  lines  from  1  to  24  Ibrm  only  one  period, 
interrupted  ,by  several  long  parenthetical  digressions.  Horace  is 
imitating  the  style  of  a  familiar  letter  hastily  written,  in  which 
several  particulars  of  information  are  asked  for  at  once,  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  interrupted  by  observations  soggested  by  thera.  Constr. : 
Par  est  U  iu^  scribere,  nos  tUn  <Mecredere  (1.  ii),  qvicB  sit  Menu  &c  &c. : 
i.  e.  qu(B  . . .  quod  ....  quorum  homnum  ....  qucUis  depend  on  par 
e$i  te  nchie  seribere;  so  again*  all  the  other  questions  for  informatioOy 
utrufn  populum  major  &c.  (1 14—16)  uter  traehit  &e.  (1.  21).  Nam 
mihi  (1.  2)  begins  a  parenthesis  ending  only  at  ore  (1. 13)  ;  nam  vina 
(1.  16)  begins  another,  ending  at  mini$6ret  (1.  20). — 2.  Augustus  was 
very  subject  to  the  gout ;  and  after  using  hot  iMiths  for  a  long  time 
under  C*  ^milius,  and  getting  worse  rather  than  better,  he  called 
in  Antonius  Musa,  who  completely  restored  him  by  the  direct  con- 
trary treatment — cold  bathing,  and  drinking  cold  water.  Antonius, 
it  appears,  had  recommended  Horace  to  try  cold  bathing.  Nam  mihi 
Baku  &c.  *  For  my  physician,  by  his  advice,  makes  Baiee  (famous 
for  its  hot  baths)  no  longer  of  use  to  me,  and  makes  me  in  con- 
sequence (yet  how  can  I  help  myself)  the  object  of  their  aver- 
sion.' lUis  (Baiis)  =  Hits  Baianit,—3.  Celsus  speaks  in  the  follow-  . 
ing  terms  of  these  muHeta,  or  myrteta,  myrUe-groveSf  at  Baise : 
maximcB  utiles  naturales  et  siocce  sudaHones  sunt,  quales  super  Baicu 
in  myrtetis  Habemus.  In  these  myrteta  were  certain  sulphureous 
springs,  over  which  baths  were  built.  The  infinitive  rdinqui  depends 
on  mcus  (=  Baim)  gemit, — 6.  Cessantem,  chronic.  EUdere,  to  get  rid 
of;  BO  Celsus,  neque  aliter  (morhorum  rdiquios)  diduntur,  Morbumf 
gout. — 8.  Caput  et  stomaehum  supponerefimtibus;  i.e.  to  a  douche  bath; 
such,  in  fact,  with  cold  bathing,  are  Celsus'  prescriptions  for 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  stomach. — ^9.  CUuium ;  a  town  of 
Etruria,  now  Chiusi,  Gabii;  a  village  of  Latium.  Epist.  ii.  n.  7<  Both 
places  were  frequented  for  their  cold  springs.  Frigida  rura ;  i.  e. 
any  inland  places  where  there  were  cold  springs. — 10.  Mutandus  &c. 
=:  {howeoer)  I  must  chanM  &c.  The  ace.  devmoria  nata  is  governed 
hy  prcBttr  in  the  verb.  These  detersoria  nata  (equo)  lay  on  the  road 
T  2 
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to  Camse  and  Baise/that  branched  to  the  right  from  the  Appian 
road ;  the  horse  now  had  to  pass  them,  instead  of  taking  the  turn  to 
them  as  usual. — 11.  Quo  tendii  ?  The  horse  is  taking  the  road  on  the 
right,  to  CumsB.  Cumse  was  close  to  Baiae. — 13.  ^d  equi  Slc,  Sed 
is  used  elliptically ;  {^dieet!*  you  exclaim)  biU  remember  &c. — 14. 
Utrum  ;  that  of  Velia,  or  that  of  Salernum. — 15.  '  Rain  water  col- 
lected in  cisterns,  or  ever-welling  spring  water.' — 16.  Nihil  moror, 
I  don't  trouble  mwetf  afxmt  it  z=  I  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it : 
*  I  shall  either bniig  the  generosum  et  lene  with  me,  or  procure  it  from 
the  best  wine  market  near.'— 23.  Phceax  ;  see  Epist.  ii.  28. — 25.  The 
last  lines  perhaps  explain  why  Horace  introduces  this  story  of  Mae- 
nius.  See  Sat.  i.  1.  n.  101.— 26.  Fortiter,  resolutdy;  ironically  said. 
Urbanut,  plecuant  company,  the  gentleman-wit, — 27'  Scurra  f>agu8  = 
ready  to  tumUe  for  hit  dinner  anvwhere.  Certumprcesepe,  without  any 
certain  feeding-fiaoerza  general  diner-out. — ^28.  Hoste;  in  its  old  sense 
for  peregrino.  When  he  was  hungry  his  tongue  spared  no  one. — 90. 
Pemieietf  tempestat,  barathrum ;  i.  e.  ^  consuming,  sweeping  away, 
swallowing  up,  all  the  market.'  Macdli,  See  Sat  ii.  3.  n.  229. — 32. 
NequiticB  fautoret ;  those  who  countenanced  his  rascalities.  Ttmicli, 
thote  who  were  afraid  of  him  and  hii  tongue. — 33.  Oman,  of  tripe. — 34 
AgnincB  {oamie) ;  thought  poorly  of.— ^.  Scilicet  ut  diceret  ;  <  that 
after  this  plain  feeding  of  his — good,  temperate  man — he  might  pass 
sentence  of  branding  on  the  stomach  (a  common  punishment  for 
gluttonous  slaves)  upon  all  squanderers  of  their  money  in  luxuiiooB 
Uving ;  a  very  Bestius  for  reforming  our  morals.'  Bestius  was  pro- 
bably a  miserly  liver,  and  croaker,  of  the  day.-— 38.  V,  in  fumum  d 
einerem  =  consumed  it  all, — 39.  Obeso  turdo  &c. ;  a  favourite  and 
expensive  dish ;  the  vulva  of  the  sow  was  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 
— 41.  Nimirum  &c.,  now  thit  it  hut  v^iat  I  am, — 42.  SeUis  fortit  &e. 
=  all  you  could  with  in  telf-denial, — 43.  Unctius  =.  richer,  more  tempt- 
ing to  the  palate.  Idem  (^).— 44.  Solot  tapere  et  bene  vivere,  are  the 
only  really  wite  men,  and  really  good  livert ;  with  a  double  sense. — 45. 
^  Whose  wealth  shines  out  to  the  eye  in  the  splendid  houses  {villit 
urbanit)  in  which  it  is  invested,*  i.  e.  who  have  plenty  of  money,  and 
live  luxuriously. 


EPISTLE  XVI. 

To  QUINCTIUS. 


The  Poet  gives  his  friend  Quinctius — whether  the  Quinctius  Hirpi- 
nus  to  whom  the  Eighth  Ode  of  the  Second  Book  was  addressed  or 
not  is  uncertain — sl  rather  particular  description  of  his  Sabine  farm ; 
dwelling  upon  what  were  its  great  attractions  to  himself,  but  would 
probably  appear  of  very  little  value  to  Quinctius.  He  insists  that 
every  person  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  and  ought  never 
to  form  his  opinions  on  such  a  subject  from  those  of  the  uncertain 
and  fickle  multitude;  that  wisdom  and  virtue  alone  are  able  to  confer 
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peace  of  mind,  to  give  it  healthy  vigour  and  real  freedom,  and  to  be- 
stow upon  man  true  and  lasting  happiness.  These  truths  are  taught 
in  a  lively  and  dramatic  manner,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  every  reader  of  discernment. 


2.  Armrnt  arable  land, — 3.  See  Epist.  vii.  n.  83.-6.  Voile;  the  val- 
ley of  the  Digentia,  now  Val  di  Lioenza,  tTt=:ita  ut. — 7-  Vaporet  = 
vapore  obdueat ;  such  usually  rising  in  vaHeys  in  the  evening. — 8.  Quid 
(dices),  ti  . .  ,feraiit9  i.  e.  n  ser^m  wjpretferre  &c. — 9.  }feprety  ovidb- 
hedges, — 11.  See  O.  ii.  5. — 12.  Font  &e,,  a  spring  abundant  enou^  even 
to  give  a  name  to  its  brook  {etiam  rivo),  i.  e.  producing  a  brook  (the 
Digentia,  now  the  Licenza)  considerable  enough  to  have  a  name  of 
its  own ;  which  brooks  in  general  have  not.— 13.  Thrcteam ;  see 
Epist.  iii.  13.  H.  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  brook,  that  he  com-> 
pares  it  with  the  great  Hebms. — 14.  See  Epist  xv.  n.  8.— 15.  DulceSy 
i.  e.  to  Horace  ;  amoenoB  speaks  to  their  character  in  themselves. — 
16.  During  the  autumn  ;  see  0.  ii.  13,  1.  Id  &c. — 17.  After  this 
sketch  of  the  quiet  country  about  him,  living  in  which  was  made 
happy  to  him  by  his  own  love  of  peace,  and  his  contented  disposition, 
Horace  reminds  Quinctius  **  that  all  the  world  believes  him,  too,  to 
be  happy  ;  and  bids  him  look  to  it,  that  he  really  is  what  he  is  said 
to  be ;  to  trust  his  own  self  on  this  point,  rather  than  the  opinion  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.''  ^od  audis,  ithat  you  hear  {said 
of  you) ;  in  other  words,  qualie  {esse)  OMerw.— 20.  See  Sat.  iii  2.  n. 
208. — 23.  Man^ms  unetis;  forks  not  being  in  use.  Tremor;  firom 
the  fever.  See  Persius,  Sat.  iii.  1.  94  &c. — 24.  Inourata  =  not  at- 
tended  to  medically ;  both  body  and  mind  are  intended.— 25.  In  such 
phrases  as,  pugnare  pugnam,  fidxeirOai  fidxVV}  &e.  a  synonyme — bella, 
for  instance — ^is  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  cognate  substantive. 
—26.  Vaeuas  =z  patentee  {adulationi),  —  27  &c.  Two  lines  taken 
from  Varius*  Panegyric  on  Augustus,  See  0.  i.  6.  n.  1.— 20  &c. 
^  When  you  hear  these  lines  you  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  te 
cannot  be  meant  for  you,  but  that  it  is  Augustus  that  is  spoken  of ; 
but  when  you  allow  yourself  to  be  addressed  as  a  wise  man  &c.,  is 
it  indeed  in  your  real  character  that  you  answer  to  the  call  ?  **  But 
the  praise  of  men  is  pleasant, — pleasant  to  us  all."  But  if  it  be  not 
ours  by  right, — he  that  gives  it  at  his  pleasure,  may  take  it  away  at 
his  pleasure  !  The  very  same  breath  that  lauds  us  to  the  skies  to- 
day may  heap  injuries  upon  us  to-morrow.  A  good  conscience  is  a 
real  possession,  and  places  us  equally  above  the  allurements  of  false 
praise,  and  the  vexatious  of  unmerited  calumnies. — 31.  Nempe  &c.  = 
why  should  not  I  ^—for  don*t  tee  both  &c. — 32.  Did  =  to  have  the  repu' 
tion  of  being, — 33.  Qui,  thepublie,  the  popular  voice,— ^4,  Fasces  =  the 
insignia  of  high  office, — 36.  &  damet  (me  esse). — 37.  Laqueopressissez^ 
compressisse,  to  have  strangled. — 38.  (Mores  rather  than  cdorem ;  the 
redness  and  paleness  which  succeed  each  other  in  such  emotions.— 
40.  Vir  bonus  est  quis  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  public  he  is,  ^t  &c. : 
T  3 
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thus  the  t>oblic  judges.  So  at  1.  57,  vir  bonut  z=  he  teko  passetfor  suck 
in  the  ejfet  oftke  wmid. — 42.  SeoantuVf  are  decided,  teUUd  ;  see  Sat.  i. 
10.  1.  15.— 43.  Tenentwr  =  are  supported,— 4b.  See  Sat.  ii.  1.  1.64,  65. 
— 47*  See  Epod.  iv.  1. 3. — 48.  Slaves  condemned  to  death  were  craci- 
fied.— 49.  Horace  calls  himself  Sabellttt,  m  regard  to  his  Sabine  farm, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  simple  and  upright  manners  of  the  Sabines. — 
60  &c.  '  You  abstain  from  what  is  wrong  from  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, not  from  any  loVe  in  you  of  what  is  right.* — 51.  Miluus 
(trisyll.)  ;  a  large  fish  of  prey,  supposed  to  be  a  flying  fish. — 64.  Fal' 
UmU,  in  the  sense  of  latendi.  Misoebis  sacra  profanis  ;  i.  e.  *  nothing 
will  be  sacred  with  you  any  longer.*— -56.  Mini,  Gr.  Ifioi,  in  my  eyes; 
so  at  1.  66.  —  57.  Speetat,  looks  at  aUentioely.  —  59.  Jane ;  see  Sat. 
ii.  6.  n.  20. — 60.  Laverna,  the  goddess  of  thieves  and  deceivers. — 61. 
Da  (mihi)  jtuto,  &c.  ;  so  Ucet  mihi  esse  otioso.-^di.  ^  Who  stoops  to 
pick  up  a  halfpenny  fastened  on  the  pavement'  Fixutn ;  the  boyspf 
Rome  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  sticking  an  as  fast  to  a  stone, 
driving  the  stone  in  between  the  flags,  and  then  laughing  at  those 
who  stooped  to  pick  the  as  up. — 67.  Man  is  here  spoken  of  as  if  the 
soldier  of  virtue.  Perdidit  arma ;  the  shield  more  particularly.  See 
0.  ii.  6.  n.  10.  Locum,  the  joos*.— 69.  *  Yet,'  continues  H.,  *  although 
he  has  deserted  his  colours,  he  (the  avaricious  man)  must  not  be 
killed.  He  is  your  prisoner ;  sell  him  as  a  slave  :  he  will  be  useful 
on  the  &rm,  or  in  your  foreign  commerce,  or  in  some  way  or  other : 
your  spirit  of  getting  will  be  sure  to  find  work  for  him.' — 70.  Ihtnu, 
See  Sat.  vii.  1. 90. — 73  &c.  H.,  in  his  own  way,  shows  the  feeling  that 
actuates  the  man  of  true  worth,  by  adapting  to  his  purpose  the 
threatening  language  of  Pentheus  to  Bacchus,  whom  he  had  In  his 
power.  See  Eurip.  Bacchae,  1.  492—498.  The  two  last  lines  given 
by  H.  stand  thus  in  the  original : — Pe.  Etpicratai  r'  ivBov  vutfia  abv 
0vXa^o/ifv.  Ba.  Avail  fi  6  daifiiav  aifrbc*  orav  kytit  9i\to.  This 
last  line,  closely  translated  by  Horace,  was  applied  by  the  Stoics  to 
that  voluntary  death  by  which  '  the  wise  man'  rescued  his  moral 
dignity  from  the  outrage  of  circumstances  adverse  to  it,  and  other- 
wise inevitable.  Such  was  the  death  of  Cato  of  Utica. — 79.  Linea; 
in  allusion  to  the  furrow  filled  with  chalk,  which  ran  across  the  race- 
course in  the  circus,  at  its  terminus. 


EPISTLE  XVII. 

To  SC^VA. 


This  Epistle  might  be  well  entitled  ''  On  the  Art  of  Living  with  the 
,6reat."  It  is  addressed  by  H.  to  a  young  friend  of  the  name  of 
Scaeva,  of  whom  no  more  is  known.  The  happiness  of  a  life  of 
peace,  far  from  the  world,  its  cares,  and  its  turmoil,  is  first  asserted : 
but  if  for  reasons  of  personal  advantage  Sceeva  would  rather  attach 
himself  to  the  society  of  some  great  and  influential  personage,  then 


\ 
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has  Horace  certain  directions  to  give  him,  as  regards  his  conduct 
and  manners,  while  living  with  h^  patron,  some  of  which  seem  to 
confound  the  considerate  politeness  and  proper  deference  due  to  a 
superior  with  a  very  questionable  obsequiousness. 


2.  Majoribtu  tUi,  to  ha/w  intercourse  wUh  the  great,  live  in  irUimaoy 
with  them :  so  1.  13,  regibus  uti, — 3.  Amicultu  =  your  partial  friend, — 
6.  Fecisse ;  voifjoai  =  facere, — 6.  Primam  in  horam,  i.  e.  the  first  hour 
after  sun-rise.  Horace  is  speaking  in  these  three  lines  of  the  frequent 
journeys  made  by  the  great  to  their  country-houses,  and  in  which 
Scseva  would  have  to  accompany  his  patron.  —  8.  Ferentinum,  still 
Ferentino  ;  a  small,  retu*ed  place  in  the  country  of  the  Hernici,  forty- 
eight  miles  from  Rome. — 10.  Fefellit  =  latuit^  has  escaped  notice, 
H.  here  adopts  the  Xadi  ^(atraQ  of  Epicurus. — 12.  Siccus  ad  unctum 
=  'pauper  et  tenuis  ad  opulentum  et  loeupletem.*  Schol. — 13  &c. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  as  he  was  washing  some  vegetables  for  his  dinner, 
seeing  Aristippus  pass  by,  said  to  him,  '  If  Aristippus  could  dine 
upon  vegetables  he  would  not  need  to  keep  company  with  the  great.' 
Aristippus  made  answer, '  If  my  censurer  knew  how  to  associate  with 
the  great  he  would  not  dine  upon  vegetables.' — 14.  Rex  ;  Aristippus 
was  living  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.— 15.  NotcU,  blames 
me ;  see  Sat.  i.  3.  n.  29. — 18.  Mordacem  &c.  ;  the  propensity  of  the 
KViav  in  the  Cynic.  Eiudebcat,  parried, — 19.  Aristippus  turns  aside  the 
imputation  of  scurra,  which  Diogenes  had  insinuated  against  him, 
upon  the  Cynic  himself.  <  If  I  play  the  scurra^  I  do  it  for  my  own 
profit ;  but  you,  to  please  the  popidace,  to  amuse  and  astonish 
them.'  See  Epist.  18.  n.  2.  Hoc,  this  {that  I  do),— 20,  After  the 
6i*eek  proverb :  "ivvoq  fit  0lpct,  /3a<rtXcvf  fic  rpl^ct. — 21.  Offidum 
facio,  I  pay  court,— '2.2,  DarUe  minor  =  the  humble  servant  to  those  who 
have  it  to  giee  you, — 23.  Omnis  color,  every  condition  of  life ;  see  Sat.  ii. 
i.  1.  60  &c.  Epist.  i.  19. — 24.  Tentantetn,  aiming  at.  Fere,  commonly, 
— 25.  Patientia^Gr,  Kpanpia,  r\rifio<rvvri  =  (the  doctrine  of)  patient 
endurance ;  which  the  Cynics  professed.  They  went  barefoot,  and 
without  a  tunic,  their  coarse  cloak  '(abolla)  double- wrapped  round 
them. — 27  &c.  Alter  ;  Aristippus.  Plato  (according  to  others  Strabo) 
passed  this  high  eulogy  upon  Aristippus :  '  Yon  are  the  only  man 
who  can  wear  both  rags  and  purple  equally  well.'  Hence  quidlibet 
indutus  =  qualicunque  veste, — 28.  CeUberrima,  most  frequented, — ^29. 
Personam,  character ;  either  that  of  a  rich  man  in  purple,  or  of  a 
poor  person  in  his  aboUa, — 30.  Alter;  Diogenes.  The  wuols  of 
Miletus  were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  were  thei^fore  preferred  for 
the  more  costly  and  brilliant  dyes.  A  black  dog  and  a  serpent  were 
creatures  of  ill  omen  in  a  house.  The  expression  is  proverbial. — 31. 
The  Scholiast  refers  this  line  to  a  story  of  Aristippus'  having  once 
upon  a  time  taken  Diogenes'  cloak,  and  left  his  own  purple  mantle  in 
its  stead,  to  Diogenes'  annoyance,  who  would  put  on  none  but  his 
own. — 33.  Captos  &c. ;  the  ceremony  of  the  triumph  was  the  greatest 
honour  that  Rome  knew  of.  — 36.  A  Greek  proverb:  oif  vavrbQ 
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ivip^i  tic  HSpivOow  taV  6  vXovc:  there  being  great  diffienlty  at  one 
time  in  entering  the  port  of  Goi^nth ;  the  eayiog  appears  to  hare 
been  proverbially  used  of  every  thing  that  was  difficult  of  acoeas.— 
37.  Sedertt  to  heq>  quiet,  to  do  nothing,    Eito,  be  it  ao  f    I  do  wA 

Home  kim  fwit;  but —36.  AUmi  =  nay!  but.^99.  Hie  =  m 

tirilUer  agendo.  Hie,  one  man  (like  lHogene$). — 41.  Hie,  another  (like 
Aristippui).— 42.  Recte  =  jure  ;  by  pood  ri^.  Experietu,  6  vcipw- 
/uvoty  the  man  </  enterprite  and  adtwn.  After  this  solution  of  the 
general  qnestion,  Horace  psasee  on  to  some  very  nsefnl  praetictl 
precepts.— 43.  Rege  euo,  their  great  man,  their  patron. — 45.  Atqui  hoe 
erat  ftc.=  but  ^i»,  remember,  feat  (your  main  obfeet  &c.)  Rerum  caput 
et  fine ;  a  phrase  in  use  for  the  principal  motiye,  or  object,  of  an 
aedon  ;  here  referring  to  the  primary  reason,  riz.  personal  gain,  lor 
which  the  great  man  is  cnltiyated. — 47.  Fimun  paeoere  =  etd  paeeen* 
dmrn,  tujleient  to  keep  «<.— 49.  Et  mihi  ftc.  =  ^  a  nieoe  .(quctdm  =r  emt 
mend)  of  the  dole  that  i»  divided  (dividno  =  aiverwo)  far  me  too;* 
as  a  beegar*8  cry.— 50.  Cormu ;  by  the  noise  it  makes  over  the  morad 
it  has  clumeed  upon,  brings  others  of  its  fellows  around  it.  Cknvut  is 
opposed  here  by  H.  to  de  paupertate  taeentet,  1.  43. — 52.  Now  £br- 
rento,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  opposite  the  islimd  of  Cbpri.— 51 
Salebroi  =r  the  ruggedneu  of  the  road.  —  55.  Refert  aeumina,  pUm 
09er  again  the  cunning  triekt.  Catella,  dim.  of  Catena. — 56.  IIc^- 
mXlc,  from  9repi,  and  9Ki\oQ,  the  leg  z=  a  gold  elatp  round  the  aneU. 
— 57.  (Verit)  datnnis  terieque  doloribue.^^S.  Constr.  :  JBt  semd  tr- 
rifvf  (ii  qui  eemel  irritui  ett  =  taken  in)  non  curat . .  .  . — 59.  planm 
(Gr.  irXdyoQ)  =  a  vagabond,  impostor. — 60.  Onrim ;  the  fellow  wis 
probably  an  Egyptian  ;  but  the  worship  of  Isis  (the  sister  of  Osiin) 

prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower  classes  at  Rome. 61. 

Non  ludo,  I  am  not  joking  (tny  leg  it  really  broken). — 62.  Peregrimmt, 
one  teho  does  not  know  you,    Uauca  =  tUl  they  are  hoaree. 


EPISTLE  XVIIT. 
To  L0LUU8. 


Thb  subject  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  Epistle.  Horace  gives 
his  young  friend  Lollius,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  Second 
Epistle  a  few  years  before,  some  useful  lessons  on  the  conduct  to  be 
maintained  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Great.  After  disoossmg 
various  points  of  minor  morals,  he  notices  the  source,  whence  his 
self-discipline  in  life  should  flow.  He  bids  him  carefully  study  the 
writings  of  the  wise  ;  examine  himself ;  look  well  into  ^e  motives 
of  his  actions ;  see  that  the  baser  passions  grow  less  and  leas  within 
him ;  and  conaideT  weW,  ttudi  «a  \\.  vtSL^cXa  VMiveft\£^  the  g;reat  question, 
what  it  ia  that  couBtit\x\eB  a  \i«^\>i  >ai^  '^>o»a  ^«w»V<6\ivBa,^v^ 
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tells  him)  live  ;  his  only  prayer,  that  what  he  has  may  be  continued 
to  him  during  life ;  though  less  indeed  would  content  him  :  the 
sum  of  his  desires  being,  a  good  store  of  books,  and  such  a  sufficient 
provision  for  his  natural  wants,  as  to  remove  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Jove  grant  him  life,  he  says,  and  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  and  a 
contented  and  tranquil  mind  should  be  his  own  gift  to  himself. 


1.  Liberrime  would  seem  to  imply  courteously  and  kindly,  that  Lol- 
lius  sometimes  spoke  too  bluntly,  or  at  the  wrong  time.— 2.  Sourrari 
=  to  jplay  the  seurrat  the  wit,  and  dinitM-out  jetter,  and  covert  fal- 
terer  in  all. — 4.  Discolor;  fig.  *  altogether  <u£ferent  (both  in  appearance 
and  fact).'— 6.  Gravis  ==  molesta,—T.  Qucb  se  comnendat ;  Uie  Poet 
has  in  hiJB  eye  the  Stdc  Aretalogi,  such  as  Damasippus  and  Sterti- 
nius,  who  altogether  neglected  the  outer  man,  let  their  beards  grow, 
and  had  their  heads  shaven,  that  they  might  have  no  trouble  with 
either  one  or  the  other.  Tonsa  cute  =  tonsura  usque  ad  ewtem. — 
9.  Utrimquetfrom  either  extreme;  e.  g.  good  economy  keeps  the  mean 
between  avarice  and  prodieality. — 10.  Imiderisorleeti;  for  on  the  tMut 
leetus,  the  third  couch,  sat  the  wag  of  the  dinner-table,  the  entertainer's 
parasite.  See  the  plan  dyen  p.  ITJ,  where  Nasidienus'  scurrof  appear 
on  the  lectus  imus. — 11.  H&rret;  pleasantly  of  the  agreeable  dependant 
state  of  the  parasite. — 12.  Cadentia  toUity  takes  up  (and  calls  attention 
to  them  and  their  irt^).— 14.  Bedderct  to  repeat,  say  after  Kim,  The 
words  which  follow  are  explained  by  this  remark  of  Festus :  seoun- 
darum  partium  actor  fere  omnibus  mimis  parcuitus  inducitur ;  he 
had  to  second  in  such  way  the  actor  who  played  the  first  part, 
as  to  exhibit  him  to  advantage. — 15.  Eixari^de  lana  eaprina  =  to 
dispute  about  straws;  indifferent  and  uninteresting  things.— 16.  Pro- 
pugnat,  defends  his  opinion  obstinately.  Nugis  armatus  =  arm^ed  to  the 
teeth  wUh  arguments  as  frivolous  as  his  subject. — 17*  Vere  quod  placet 
{mihi),  what  is  my  view  unhesitatingly.— IB,  Pretium  (non.  eloquendt) ; 
'  I  would  not  thank  you  (sordet)  for  another  life,  as  the  condition 
{pretium).\ —  19.  Ambigitur  &c.,  and  what,  pray,  is  the  dispute 
about  f  Castor  and  Dolichos  were  two  noted  gladiators.— 20.  The 
usual  road  to  Brandusium  was  by  the  Appian  way,  coasting  the 
Tuscan  Sea :  but  there  was  another,  leading  over  the  Sabine  moun- 
tains, through  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  Tiberius  Minucius 
Augurinus,  who  constructed  the  second  road,  was  consul,  a.u.  449. 
— 21.  Praoeps  =  bringing  ruin  at  a  cast. — 22.  Gloria  =  vain-^ory, 
—  25.  Decem  vitiis  instructior  =  ten  times  cu  bad,  Instruetus,  fur- 
nished,  provided  &e. ;  us.  in  good  part.  Horace  here  speaks 
ironically  of  vices  as  qualities  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  compares  the 
rich  vicious  man  to  a  loving  mother,  who  tries  to  make  her  children 
better  than  herself.  —  28.  Contendere  (mecum).  —  29.  StultUiam  =: 
foolish  expenses. — 30.  The  rich  wore  togas  of  wider  cloth,  that  it  nvv^a^ 
hang  in  finer  and  ampler  folds.  See  £^0^^  VhA.^.— ^V^^^«^ 
Volumnius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  fnfciid  ol  KsiVSsio^l^'s^^'^^^*^^'^^ 
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his  witty  and  agreeable  conTersation,  and  hence  ealled  Eatrapelos, 
fi^pc{ircXoc.~S4.  Honalum  ofidum,  all  honat  eaUinps  and  dmiiet,'^ 
36.  Nummoi  aUenoi  paaoet,  h$  will  feed  z=.  inereaae  (by  paying  large 
uUerttt).  Ad  immm  zzinihe  end.—d6,  Threx;  see  Sat..ii.  6.  n.  44. 
(HUor,  a  kitchen  gardener,— 38.  Vino  toHue  ;  eee  A.  P.  L  433  &c— 
41  &c.  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 
had  totally  different  tastes  ;  Amphion  being  fond  of  music,  Zetfaos 
of  a  country  life  and  its  pursuits.  Euripides,  in  his  Antiope, 
made  Amphion  the  type  of  man  civilized  and  cultivated  by  the  fine 
arts,  Zethus  to  represent  the  class  living  after  the  ruder  life  of 
mttnune,  and  loving  it,  and  seeing  only  corruption  in  civilization,  and 
the  reUxation  of  all  manly  virtue.  In  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  play, 
with  which  the  Roman  public  was  acquainted  through  Pacavius* 
translation  of  it,  Amphion  yields  to  his  brother's  aversion  to  mua^ 
and  lays  aside  his  lyre,  Qraiia  =  the  hroAerly  lote.— 42,  Suapeda  = 
looked  upon  with  didike.  Severo  (Zetko),—46.  jEtolie  plaguf  le, 
such  as  the  iEtolian  Meleager  used  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydoniao 
boar. — 47.  /fiAitmaiKS  =  eoHtude-lonng,  &irdv0^iroQ,  Senium  (se. 
morbui  ienilit)  =  the  grave,  untocial  epirU,  —  48.  Pmhnenta ;  see 
Sat.  ii.  2.  n.  20.— 49.  See  Sat.  ii.  2. 1.  11,  where  Hdrace  calls  hunt- 
bug  Romana  militia;  here  Bomanii  wdlemne  opus;  but  the  wmd 
tirit  perhaps  implies  the  fact,  that  in  his  days  hunting  had  been  left 
to  the  slaves ;  and  H.  ironically  reconciles  his  fHend  to  the  call  of  his 
patron  by  reminding  him  of  what  used  to  be  thought  of  it. — 58. 
Bpeeionusy  more  admirably  (f^n  you).— 53.  GoroncB  {speotcUorum  ctr* 
eumstantium), — 54.  Prodia  campettria  =  eortamina  et  exeroitationeiin 
Oempo  Martio,—65,  The  expeditions  against  the  Cantabri  are  often 
mentioned  by  Horace  ;  that  which  Augustus  commanded  in  person 
was  undertaken  a.u.  726,  and  finished  a.u.  729  by  his  lieutenants. — 
56  &c.  Nuno;  a.u.  734.  See  Epist.  xii.  n.  27.  Refigit;  see  O.  i. 
27.  n.  11. — 57.  Si  quid  ahest  =  if  there  »  any  country  not  yet  nb- 
jeoted  to  the  Romans.  Itcdis  &c.  =  ddiven  it  over  to  the  victorious 
power  of  Rome, — 68  &c.  *But  what  completely  deprives  you  of  aU 
excuse  for  not  accompanying  your  patron  in  his  hunting  expeditions 
is,  that  when  in  the  country  you  can  find  time  for  Roman  sports, 
and  take  pleasure,  you  and  your  brother,  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
Actium  over  again.* — 59.  Extra  numerum  modumque,  out  of  time  and 
tune  =  in  an  mbecoming  manner, — 60.  Nugarie  =  you  divert  youndf 
in  sports, — 61.  Aetia  =  Actiaca;  see  Epist.  xii.  n.  20. — 63.  Locus, 
(ut)  Hadria,  your  lake  represents  the  Adriatic, — 64.  Veloip ;  and  so 
represented  winged. — 65.  Suis  studiis ;  see  1.  38. — 66.  Fautor,  your 
patron,  Utroque  poUice  (premendo),  by  lowering  both  his  ^umbs, — as 
specially  pleased ;  so  we,  *  I  go  down  on  both  knees  to  beg  it.*  In 
the  gladiatorial  games  premere  poUioem  (speaking  of  the  spectators), 
was  to  show  favour  to  the  gladiator,  and  it  was  matter  of  me  or  death 
to  him  ;  the  contrary  feeling  was  expressed  pollioe  verso, — 67.  Pro- 
tinus  &c.  =  to  proceed  furmer  with  my  advice, — 74.  Tradtmus ;  see 
Sat.  i.  9.  n.  47* — 76.  Ut  penitus  notum  &c.,  so  that  you  fnay  be  Me  to 
save  a  friend,  whom  you  thoroughly  know ;  not  having,  i.  e.  forfeited 
your  credit  by  having  before  tried  to  uphold  a  man,  who  was  unworthy 
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of  your  support  Si  tentent  {eum)  orimina ;  lit.  if  (faUe)  oeousaHons 
put  him  on  hit  tried, — ^8,  This  Theon  appears  to  have  been  a  deter- 
mined slanderer ;  the  Scholiast  tells  us  ne  was  a  freedman,  and  ieno- 
miniously  cashiered  by  his  patron  for  his  lying  and  mischief-making 
tongue.  Eeqvid=nonne, — ^.  Ckiltura,  the  cultkatingy  the  paying  eottvt 
to  , . , . — 83.  Metuit  (ouUuram)  ;  as  an  arduous  and  perilous  thing. 
Dum  tua  navit  &c.  =:  m^ile  it  it  plain  tailing  with  you  {open  tea,  and  no 
breakers)  ;  L  e.  *  while  you  are  in  full  favour.' — 84.  Hoe  age;  see  Epist. 
L  6.  n.  31.— 85.  Trittet,  of  grow  temperament, — 88.  Vaporet,  fumet  of 
wine. — 89.  Deme  t.  nubem,  the  cloud  from  your  brow ;  i.  e.  a  sraye  and 
reserved  air,  as  opp.  to  a  cheerful,  or  serene  brow. — 90.  Cmtourut  = 
a  man  ofrettirte  and  coneealmenL  Aeerbus,  tour-tempered, — 91.  Inter 
cuncta  =  whiltt  obterving  aU  thete  rulet,  Doctot,  tie  {wriUngt  <^ 
the)  phUosophert,  —  93  &c.  Num,  anticipating  a  ne^voe  answer, 
here  implies,  that  the  philosophers  would  tell  him  in  reply,  that 
those  passions  ought  not  to  agitate  him  ;  that  he  might,  if  he  wouU, 
free  himself  from  their  evil  influences.— 94.  Medioeriter  utile;  whi^ 
Cicero  calls  indiferentcum  cegtimOtione  pnedioeri;  rd  dSta^a,  'things 
indi£ferent,'  as  the  Stoics  taught;  such  as  wealth,  honours,  &c.; 
good,  desirable  to  those  who  use  the|n  well ;  bad,  hurtful,  to  t^^ 
who  make  an  ill  use  of  them ;  virtue  alone  being  the  absolute  gqod, 
— 95.  It  was  a  great  subject  of  discussion  among  the  philosophers :  «l 
SidoKTbv  ri  dpirri ;  whether  virtue  were  a  gift  of  nature,  or  t)ia 
result  of  education. — 97.  Quid  &c.  =  what  gvcet  unalloyed  peace  (and 
happinett),  Honot  &c.  =  honourable  digtinetion,  or  loved  wecdth 
acquired,'-98,  FaUentit ;  see  Epist.  xviL  n.  10. — 99.  Digewtia;  his 
own  Sabine  river.  See  Epist.  xvi.  1.  12, 13.— lOa  Now  Bardda. 
Bugotut  frigore  z=.frigore  rugosa  fadent  hominum  corpora.  SdioL— 
104  &C.  See  Sat  ii.  6. 1.  60  &c.  In  animum  ;  that  is,  with  no  avari* 
cious  look  beyond. — 107.  Opea  =  tiufficient  meant  ofexiatenoe;  and  not 
wealth,  as  the  context  shows.  Opet  is  a  relative  term.  Over  tiie 
'  cequut  animut,*  that  is,  the  gods  had  no  power  ;  external  good  onljr 
could  they  give,'  or  take  away,  as  the  Stoic  taught 


EPISTLE  XIX. 

To  TAmcxRAA. 

This  Epistle,  which  is  fall  of  dramatic  vivacity,  is  HonMe's  last 
retort  upon  his  aggressors.  He  divides  them  into,  two  classes,-:- 
those  that  envied  him,  and  those  that  aped  him ;  kraghing  at  the 
^  servum  pecus'*  of  his  imitators,  lie  recalls  the  faet,  that  he  himself 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Lyric  poetry  of  Greece  into  Rome, 
imitating  its  metrical  form,  and  peculiar  spirit ;  yet  this,  not  in  a  ser- 
vile spirit,  nor  following  where  other  Latin  writers  had  led — noii  aliena 
meo  pretti  pede  (as  was  the  case  with  his  detractors}— but  so,  as  justly 
to  eqtitle  him  to  the  honourable  name  of  <  Bomanse  fidioen  lyx»«' 
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'  Would  yovL  know/  he  says, '  why  those  who  read  me  and  admire  me 
in  private,  yet  are  sure  to  disparage  me  in  public.  It  is  because  I 
will  not  condescend  to  purchase  opinions  in  my  favour  at  the  paltry 
{nice  for  which  they  are  to  be  had ;  because  I  will  not  pay  my  court 
to  the  self-erected  critics  of  the  day,  and  dance-  attendance  upon 
them  for  their  sweet  voices.' 


1.  Prisco ;  a  poet  of  the  ancient  Attic  Comedy  ;  see  Sat.  i.  4.  n.  1. 
Cratinus  is  supposed  to  have  said  this  in  his  last  piece  (EEvrcvi}, 
The  Bottle),  which  gained  him  the  prize  the  year  before  he  died, 

rl  ninety-five. — 3.  Ut  =  from  the  time  that,  Mcde  sanos  =  fidl  of 
*  iruania*  of  poets,  the  fiiror  poetieus ;  see  0.  iii;  4. 1.  6  ;  Sat  ii. 
3. 1.  321.— 4.  Aascripnt  =  entered  them  in  hit  train  among  &c.  See 
O.  i.  1.  1.  31  and  passim, — 6.  Fere,  ordinarily.  Mane;  from  the 
inspiring  wine  of  the  evening  before.— 6.  Arguitur  =  proves  hinudf 
to  be.  Homer  calls  wine  tirivopa,  litXifpova,  ftevociKca. — 7.  Ad  a, 
dieenda;  the  Annates  are  meant,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  wars  of 
Rome. — 8.  See  Sat.  ii.  6.  n.  35.  It  was  one  Scribonius  Libo  who 
had  that  anciently  sacred  spot  surrounded  by  a  wall  {ptUeal^  a  kerb- 
stone), and  the  Pwetor's  tribunal  constructed.— 9.  Sicoi»  ;  see  O.  L 18. 
n.  3.  Cantare  =.  rb  fdiiv, — 10.  Edicere  is  said  properly  of  the  pr»- 
tor,  whose  edicts  had  the  force  of  law.  Horace  uses  this  word, 
because  what  had  fallen  from  him  as  to  the  inspiring  power  of  wine 
had  all  the  effect  of  a  praetor's  decree  upon  the  '  servum  pecus'  of 
his  imitators :  they  did  nothing  but  drink  forthwith,  one  against  the 
other  (certare)  night  and  day. — 12.  Plutarch  relates  that  Cato  of 
Utica  often  went  to  the  Forum  barefooted,  and  without  a  tunic 
(covered  only  by  the  toea). — 13.  Textore  =  by  {th^  means  of)  the 
weaver  of  a  scanty  toga  z=.byth6  aid  of  his  tailor  ;  of  whom  he  orders 
a  short-cut  toga.  The  toga  being  a  hindrance  to  work,  Cato  wore  it 
as  scanty  as  possible.— 15.  Constr. :  Lingua  {larbitce)  cetnula  l%m. 
rupit  larbitam,  EupU  =  caused  him  to  break  a  blood-vessel.  laHntat 
=  the  Moor ;  from  larbas,  king  of  Getulia  (mentioned  by  Virgil); 
the  Scholiast  has  a  wide  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  Codrus  men- 
tioned by  Vu-gil,  Eel.  vii.  26,  invidia  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codro,  Tima- 
eenes  of  Alexandria  was  a  celebrated  orator,  and  for  some  time  an 
mtimate  favourite  of  Augustus  ;  but  his  too  plain-speaking  (whence 
his  name  Tlapprioiaori^g),  and  his  sarcasms,  soon  closed  the  palace 
against  him  ;  upon  which  he  found  a  home  with  Asmius  Pollio  :  see 
0.  ii.  1.  Intr. — 17.  Vitiis  &c.,  easily  copied,  '  Omne  cuminum'  (says 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  xx.  14)  'pallorem  bibentibus  gignit.' — 18.  BibereiU 
&C. ;  as  did  the  flatterers  of  one  Portius  Latro,  a  teaoher  of  rhetoric 

in  Horace's  days,  and  to  whom  H.  is  here  supposed  to  allude. 20.  Tu- 

muUus  =  your  agitations,  uproars,  against  me,— 21,  *  I  tread  a  path 
— ^as  Romanee  fidicen  lyree- untrod  before  me.'  Vacuum  ;  in  law, 
that  which  no  one  la  in  posaeaeion  of :  vacua  domus,  a  house*fritkout  a 
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master.~23.  JDux  regit  examen,  leads  the  stearin  {of /(^lowers) ;  as  the 
^uen-hecj  which  the  ancientc,  supposing  to  be  a  male,  styled  rex^, 
pafTiktvQ,  Parios  iambos  ;  the  island  of  Paros  was  the  birth-place 
of  Archilochus.  See  Epod.  Intr. — 24.  Numeros  &c.  ;  '  adopting  the 
metre  and  spirit  of  Archilochus  ;  but  not  a  mere  translator  of  him/ 
— 26.  See  Epod.  vi.  n.  13. — 26.  Ne  foliis  brevioribus  &c.  =  ne  par" 
due  me  laudes,  Horace  here  anticipates  an  obvious  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  :  ^  You  give  yourself  out  for  an  original  poet ;  yet 
yqu  now  acknowledge  that  you  have  adopted  Archilochus'  metre  and 
peculiar  style.'  ^  As  Sappho  and  Alcseus  did,'  replies  Horace, '  I 
have  done,  who  notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  between 
their  poetry  and  that  of  Archilochus,  adopted  his  metres,  and  con^ 
bined  them  with  their  own.' — 28.  Constr. :  temperat  Sappho  Musam 
(suatn)  pede  ArohUochi ;  Sappho  and  Alceeus  combine  {pede  for  pedi- 
bus  z=^  measures)'  invented  by  Archilochus  with  those  peculiar  to 
themselves. — 29.  Rebus  et  ordine  zz  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  the 
lines,^30i  31.  These  two  lines  explain  rebus  dispar ;  see  Epod.  vi. 
n.  13. — 32.  Hunc,  AIccbus  =  the  Alcaic  metre,  Horace  was  the  first 
Latin  poet  who  used  the  Akatc  metre ;  Catullus  had  already  em- 
ployed the  Sapphic. — 33.  Immemorata  =  not  handled  by  amy  Latin 
writer  before  me. — 34.  Jngenms  =  ingenuorum  lectorum ;  such  as  those 
whom  he  mentions  Sat.  i.  10.  1.  81  &e. — 36.  Premat  =  disparages, 
runs  down.-^38.  By  such  means  did  eommon-plaee  poets  seek  to 
collect  applauding  hearers;  see  Sat.  i.  4.  n.  23.-<~a0.  Nobilimnf 
e.  g.  Virgil,  Tibnllus,  Asinius  Pollio,  &e.  UUor,  their  avenger  on 
assailants  such  as  mine, — 40.  What  we  call  literary  criticism  was  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  grammatioi.  Ambire  tribus  is  borrowed  from 
the  canvassing  of  tlie  tribes  by  candidates  for  high  offices.  See 
Epist  vi.  n.  60.  Pulpita  ==  the  raised  seats  of  the  professors. — 41. 
Hine  ilia  lacrima  =  hence  their  complaints  and  vexation ;  the  words 
became  .proverbial  after  Terence's  use  of  them,  Andria,  sc.  i.  1.  99. 
Tlieat^ra;  fig.  for  a  crowded  audience,  such  as  those  of  the  gramma-' 
tid, — 43.  Ait ;  see  Sat  i.  4.  n.  70.  Rides  (fiof),  you  are  laughing  alt 
VM.  Jovis  =  of  Augustus.  —  44.  Maneire,  trans.  distU ;  so  Ovid  : 
Lacrimas  etiam  nunc  marmora  manant, — 46.  Tibi  ptUeher  zz  tu  tUd 
tuojudieio.  Naribut  uU  zz  to  turn  up  my  nose  =  to  show  my  contempt 
for  the  man.  See  Sat  i.  6.  n.  6. — 47.  Locus  iste  =  the  place  o/  oon- 
caurse,  you  propose,  for  my  reading  my  compositions.  Diludia;  'tem- 
pora,  qun  gladiatoribus  oonceduntur  intra  dies  munerum,  quibus 
pugnatur.'  Sohol.  Horace  objects  to  the  '  locus,'  and  asks  for  *  dilu- 
dia ;'  makes,  in  fact,  every  excuse  at  hand,  in  order  to  escape  exhi- 
biting himself,  and  having  his  poetical  m^its  discussed  before  the 
grarnmatid  &c. — 48.  Genuit  zz  gignere  solet,  DUudia  suggests  ludtis, 
and  the  old  observation  of  what  Indus  sometimes  ends  in  (conveyed 
in  two  lines  possibly  in  themselves  a  parody).  Ludus  is  also  ccm- 
nected  specially  with  the  context ;  as  meaning  '  literary  exercise,  or 
competition,'  before  the  groMmaitici. 


PART   II. 
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EPISTLE  XX. 

To  HIS  Book. 

In  thete  graceful  lines  Horace  addresses  his  Book, — probably  this 
Tery  first  Book  of  his  Epistles,  as  it  were  his  young  and  thoughtlefls 
daughter,  eager  to  leave  her  father's  house  for  the  gay  world.  He 
bids  it  (her)  pause  ere  it  takes  the  step  that  cannot  be  recalled ; 
predicts  the  sad  fate  that  awaits  it ;  speiiks  of  its  first  popularity, 
of  the  neglect  that  subsequently  awaits  it,  and  of  the  degraded  uses 
to  which  it  will  finally  be  subjected.  He  then  dictates  what  it  is  to  say 
of  himself  to  those  who  inquire  after  him.  The  double  play  of  the 
words  used,  is  continued  through  all  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle. 


1.  Vertumnua;  as  it  were,  wriendarum  rerum  deus,  of  things  thtt 
ekaH^  their  owners  =  are  sold.  See  Sat.  it  7*  n-  14.  There  was 
a  chapel  and  statue  of  the  god  near  the  Forum,  in  the  vums  thurarm 
(street  of  incense),  or  TutcuB ;  not  far  from  which  there  was  a  pas- 
sage {Janu9;  see  Sat.  it  3.  n.  18)  where  the  booksellers  had  their 
stalls  &c.  Speotare,  to  oiize  wiafiUly,—2,  The  brothers  Sosii  were 
the  great  booksellers  of  the  day.  The  parchment  rolls  used  to  be 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  to  set  them  o£f.  Utprostes  &c.  ;  note 
the  double  meaning  here,  and  throughout ;  thus  pumice,  dates,  &e. 
are  applicable  to  the  bookj  or  the  maiden  ;  the  pumice-stone  had  its 
place  for  beautifying  purposes  on  the  lady's  toilette-table,  not  to  say 
on  the  fop*8. — 3.  Claves  ef.  tigiUa  ;  both  in  use  for  the  cases  in  which 
books  were  kept,  and  for  the  apartments  of  young  ladies. — 4.  Paue'a 
zz  ^few,  privUeged  readen  ;  or  the  near  relations  only  of  the  maiden, 
Communia  =  publicity.— b,  NutrUut  =  educatus;  *  I  have  not  brought 
you  up  with  such  tastes.'  Descendere ;  used  constantly  of  the  way  to 
the  Forum,  which  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  Rome. — 7.  Leg- 
isrit;  the  meaning  is  equally  applicable  to  an  ill-treated  book,  and 
an  abused  maiden. — 8.  In  breve  cogi  ;  to  be  rolled  closely  up  into  the 
narrow  capsa  (of  the  book) ;  to  lite  in  seclusion  (of  the  girl).  PlenuSj 
leko  has  had  enough  of  you  (lover,  or  reader). — 9.  Odio  {tui)  peccantis; 
who  offend  nie  by  meeting  my  parental  advice  (in  wantonness,  or 
wilfulness).  —  10.  jEtas  =  the  beauty  of  youth  ;  or  (in  the  book) 
the  attraction  of  novelty, —  11.  See  Sat.  i.  4.  1.  63.  Contrectata  is 
used  also  by  Tacitus  ofJUiarum  pudicitia, — 13.  When  the  rage  for  a 
book  was  over  in  Rome,  it  was  sent  into  the  provinces  ;  Horace  heie 
mentions  Africa  {Utioa  was  close  upon  where  Carthage  stood)  and 
Spain  (Jlerda,  now  Lerida,  is  near  the  Pyrenees).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  true  also  of  the  woman.  Vinctus,  tied,  packed  up, — 16.  The  fable, 
or  story  that  follows,  is  found  here  only.  In  the  story,  the  owner  of 
an  ass  would  fain  have  guided  him  on  a  different  path, out  of  danger; 
but  the  ass  not  answering  the  whip,  his  master  drives  him  at  last  into 
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it,  giying  the  wilfal  beast  his  way,  as  Dot  worth  saving. — 17.  Hoc  =  Hdi 
fate* — 18.  Extremi  wet  =  the  baek-Ureett.  *In  them  (where  the  poor 
people  mostly  lived)  mumbling  old  age  will  come  upon  you,  serving 
some  schoolmaster  to  teach  poor  children  their  A,  B,  C;  or  how  to 
spell,'  to  which  balba  is  supposed  to  allude.  See  Epist.  ii.  1. 126. — 19. 
Sol  tejndut  &c.  The  time  for  reading  new  works,  in  public  or  private, 
was  after  the  professional  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  had  declined  {tepidus)^  and  just  before  the  great  meal 
of  the  day.  Thus  Martial :  Hora  libeUorum  decima  ettf  EuphenUj  meo- 
rum.  '  At  that  time,'  says  H.  to  his  book, '  when  many  are  listening 
to  you  attentively,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know  who  I  am, 
tell  them,  &c. .  .  .\' — 21.  Majores  pennas  &c.=tAat  my  toar  has  bem 
far  higher  than  the  nett  tcherein  I  teas  fledged  =  that  I  have  rat§ed 
mifutf  in  the  world  from  the  eomparatipdjf  low  gtation  in  which  I 
wcu  born. — 22.  Qtiantum  generi  (meo)  demas,  tantum  .  , .  ,zz'the  leu 
you  allow  me  on  the  tcore  of  birth,  the  more  you  give  to  my  personal  meriL 
— 23.  Me  primis  urbis  &c.  So,  prineiptbus  placuiste  tirit ;  £pist.  L 
17.  See  also  Sat.  ii.  1,  at  the  dose.  Belli ;  i.  e.  when  he  served  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius. — 24.  Corporis  exigui  &c. ;  see  Sat.  ii.  3.  309  &c. 
PrcBcanum  =  canum  ante  tempus.  The  Poet  was  at  this  time  forty- 
four  years  old.  Solibtu  aptum  =  whom  plenty  of  tun  agrees  with. — 
27-  Decembres  =.  hiemes  =  annos.  Perhaps  also  the  Epistle  was 
written  in  December. — ^28.  Duxit ;  a.u.  733  (when  the  Epistle  was 
written),  M.  LoUius  was  chosen  Consul  without  a  colleague ;  the  other 
consulship  being  reserved  for  Augustas,  then  absent  in  Sicily.  Augus- 
tus, however,  declined  the  office ;  and,  after  much  cavilling  and  com- 
motion, M.  Lepidus  was  elected.  The  word  duxit  is  said  to  be  here 
used  in  reference  to  this  fact  of  Lepidus'  later  appointment ;  possibly, 
too,  to  Lollius'  own  preference  of  him  to  his  competitor. 
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EPISTLE  I. 

To  Augustus. 

The  three  Epistles  of  this  Book — to  the  last  of  which  the  special  title 
of  The  Ars  Poetica  has  been  given,  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance— are  one  work  in  their  subject-matter,  containing  Horace's 
opinions  upon  the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of  poetry— K>f  Roman 
poetry  especially.  This  First  Epistle  was  written  on  occasion  of  a 
letter  received  by  Horace  from  the  Emperor, — and  which  is  pre- 
served by  Saetonins, — ^in  which  Augustus  good-humouredl^  c«cfi2s^"&sB^  ' 
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of  hii  not  oftener  addretnn^  him  in  hit  epiatolBterf  oonpoflrUoii& 
Iratci  me  tihi  tcito^  quod  non  %%  pUruque  efutmodi  9or^ifti9  Meguh  patk- 
Hmum  loqucuru.  An  vereriB  ne  apnd  potUros  tibi  infame  git  quod  «i- 
dearis  familiarii  noUt  eue  7  So  gracious  a  challenge  received  its 
reply  in  the  admirable  Epistle  before  us. 

The  beneficial  inflaenoes  of  the  reign  of  Aogustus  thronghoiit  the 
whole  Roman  empire  were  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and 
Augustus  himself  was  every  where  spoken  of,  In  consequence,  with 
admiration  and  attachment.     But  the  brilliant  development  of  Latin 
poetry  which  his  reign  brought  with  it,  the  admirable  literature  of 
what  we  still  call  the  AuguttanAge^  was  met  with  ooldneae,  and  even 
enmity,  by  contemporary  critics.    The  repablieaii   feeling  of  the 
Romans  proclaimed  itself  on  the  field  of  literature.     They-  remained 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  new  poetry,  and  declared  all  attempts 
vain  to  rival  the  poets  of  the  old  Republic.    It  is  this  prejudiced 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  older  writers  of  the  Republic  that  the 
Poet  attacks  in  this  Epistle,  And  annihilates  with  the   weapons  of 
reason  and  good  taste.    At  the  end  of  a  dignified  exordium  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  his  countrymen,  after  having  given  proof  of 
dieir  good  sense  by  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  recent  merits  of 
Augustus,  should  be  so  obstinately  blind  to  the  merits  of  all  poetrj 
'    that  did  not  carry  with  it  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  should  think 
it  a  sufficient  reason  to  give  fur  the  condemnation  of  any  piece,  thit 
it  was  not  old.    Horace  entertainingly  pulls  to  pieces  the  reasoning 
that  makes  the  age  of  a  poem  the  great  criterion  of  its  claims  to  ad- 
miration ;  and  then  charges  those  who  thus  exalted  the  merit  of  the 
ancient  poets  with  speaking  rather  from  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
modems,  than  in  the  exercise  of  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  sub- 
ject.   If  the  Greeks  had  acted  upon  similar  principles,  argues  Horace, 
and  condemned  all  new  poetry,  quid  muitc  esset  vetus  I     Or  where 
would  have  been  the  poetry  that  is  so  popular  with  us  at  this  hour'! 
He  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  early  development  of  the  poetical 
power  in  Greece,  as  compared  with  Rome  ;  poetry  and  the  fine  arts 
becoming  the  elements  of  Hellenic  life  from  the  moment  that  the 
victories  over  the  Persian  had  left  Greece  at  rest  from  foreign  foes. 
The  favourite  pursuits  of  the  Roman  were  ever  of  a  different  kind, 
and  much  too  utilitarian,  however  laudable  in  themselves,  to  petmit 
poetry  to  be  cultivated  by  them  with  success.    These  piping  times  of 
peace,  however,  he  goes  on  to. say;  now  give  us  poets  in  abundanoe. 
We  are  all  poets,  whether  we  are  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of 
poetical  composition,  or  not.    But  there  might  be,  he  adds,  a  worse 
madness  than  tVis  atnon^  us  *,  and  by  occasion  of  this  observatioa 
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he  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  tme  poet's  mission.  He  then 
touches  upon  the  nistory  of  RcTman  dramatic  poetry,  in  its  origin  and 
progress,  and  descants  upon  the  difficulties  which  the  writer  for  the 
stage  had  to  contend  with^  arising  from  the  ill-cultivated  tastes  of  the 
people ;  and  their  greater  passion  for  scenic  exhibition — for  what  gra- 
tified the  eye— than  for  that  which  addressed  itself  to  the  intellectual 
taste  only.  He  then  calls  the  attention  of  Augustus  to  those  poets,  who 
^wrote  for  the  reader,  and  not  for  the  spectator  ;  recommending  them 
to  his  favour  for  his  own  sake ;  and,  after  noticing  the  excellent  judg- 
ment that  Augustus  had  already  shown  in  the  patronage  and  friendship 
with  which  he  had  honoured  Virgilius  and  Varius  ;  for  himself,  he 
says,  he  could  have  had  no  greater  pleasure,  i^  a  poet,  than  in 
making  Augustus'  exploits  the  subject  of  his  muse,  if  his  powers  had 
been  equal  to  his  will ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  well  aware  that  in  his 
incompetency  for  so  high  a  theme,  he  should  have  degraded  the 
majesty  of  his  hero  to  the  level  of  his  own  insignificance. 


2.  Bet  ItaUu,  the  Baman  empire.  Moribus  omes.  H.  frequently 
mentions  with  praise  the  efforts  made  by  Augustus  to  better 
the  tune  of  Roman  moralis,  which  had  been  grievously  debased 
during  half  a  century  of  civil  wars. — 4.  Tua  tempera  =  te. — 5  &e. 
The  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race  were  ill  understood 
during  their  lifetime ;  the  detraction  of  the  world  ceased  only  at 
their  death.  The  Roman  people  act  with  moro  justice  to  ypn^ 
Augustus,  and  while  you  are  yet  present  with  them,  pay  you  the 
willing  tribute  of  tlieir  gratitude  and  veneration.  But  this  same 
people,  of  such  sound  judgment  in  their  estimation  of  you,  are  far 
from  judging  with  equal  wisdom  on  questions  of  literature  ;  for  they 
turn  away  with  distaste  and  dislike  from  all  writers  that  are  not  of  a 
date  anterior  to  our  own  times. — 5.  See  O.  iii.  3.  L  9,  &c. — 6.  Reeepti 
{ab  hominihus)  =  anknowfeffged  oi  gods. — 7f  8.  2>t»i»  belongs  to  the 
four  verbs.  Agros  ostigtMtU  ;  H.'s  intention  in  the  use  of  this  phrase 
was  to  associate  Augustus— by  a  verbal  reference  to  his  auignoHo 
agrorum  to  the  veteran  stildiers — with  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  other 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who,  by  ridding  the  earth  of  savage 
animals,  and  opening  it  to  the  production  of  the  vine,  &c.,  prepared 
it  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  man.  Augustus  founded  Nico- 
polis,  near  Actium,  and  several  towns  in  Spain,  and  rebuilt  others 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes. — 9.  Plurqixre  =  had  the 
grief  of  seeing. .  . . — 11.  FcUali  Lahore  =  labours  imposed  by  fsU^g 
inasmuch  as  it  was  fated  that  Eurystheus  should  be  bom  before  him, 
and  thus  be  set  over  liim  as  his  master.  See  C.  D.  Hercules. — 13. 
(Is)  qtti  prcegratat  =  deprimit,  depresses,  keeps  out  (/ntrfuw.— 15.  See 
O.  iii.  21.  I.  31,  &c. — 16.  It  was  only  in  the  provinces  that  temples 
and  altars  had  been  erected  to  Augustus  in  his  lifetime  \  «&»^8iaaA^^BA. 
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Had  ooiiBtanUy  forbidden  that  honour  to  be  paid  him.  It  was  the 
enatom  to  touch  the  altar  upon  taking  a  solemn  oath  ;  which  is  indi- 
cated by  jurare  arom. — 21.  Suit  k  d^unda,  dead  and  gone  (Mrfpto 
for  icriptore$)  ;  so  defunctus  vita  &c. — ^23.  Veterum  (scrtptomm). 
Tabulat  =  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Table8.—2A,  Quas  bis  quinque  vtrt 
(=  Deeemriri)  Banxerunt,  a.u.  903.  Feedem  regum  vd  Gabiis &c.;  i.e. 
the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  Tarqninins  Snperbus  and  the  people 
of  Gabii  (▼.  Livy  i.  ch.  54),  whiph  was  written  on  the  hide  of  the  ox 
offered  on  the  occasion,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sancua— 
26.  Vd  eum  Sablnis ;  the  treaty  of  Tullus  Hostilius  with  the  Sabines,' 
if  not  that  between  Romulus  and  their  king  Tatius ;  or  possibly  hdtk 
are  referred  to. — 26.  These  were  the  'Annales  pontificum  maxi* 
■wrum,'  spoken  of  by  Cieero.  Vdumina  vatmm ;  L  e.  Carmina  inn-  I 
tmm  Mai'ciorum,  called  also  vaUetnia  On,  Mareii  ;  old  writings  of-  s  I 
prophetic  character :  the  Sibyllini  libri  may  also  be  intended.— 2?. 
Monte  Albano ;  ironically  for  Eomce,  as  if  the  Muses  had  left  Helicon 
for  Mons  A/banut,  in  order  to  inspire  admired  rnkster-pieces  of 
poetry. — 29.  Vd,  even. — 81.  *  If  because  the  most  ancient  works  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  best ;  therefore  the  most  ancient  Roman  writers 
must  be  the  beht ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  (nan  ett  quod 
mtUta  loquamur)  ;  only  by  this  kind  of  reasoning  you  might  prove 
that  the  olive  has  no  stone  in  it,  and  the  nut  to  be  without  a  shell ; 
e.  g.  the  olive  and  the  nut  are  two  similar  fmits,  beoanae  they  both 
yidd  oil ;  tkere/br*  the  olive  being  hard  within,  the  nut  is  so  also ; 
the  nut  being  hard  without,  the  olive  is  so  also.'— 32,  33.  The  irony 
is  C(»ntinued  in  these  lines  :  'or,  because  we  are  at  the  height  of  oar 
national  prosperity,  we  therefore  excel  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  in  which 
they  are  pre-eminent.' — 33.  Ackivis  =  Grveds,  Unetie  ;  see  O.  i.  8.d. 
8. — 34.  Diei  =  the  lapse  of  time.  H.  here  subjects  to  a  '  rednctio  ad 
absurdum*  the  judgment  of  those  who  estimated  the  beauty  of  a  poem 
by  its  antiquity. — 36.  Arroget,  daims  for.^96,  DecidU  =  died;  from 
falling  leaves. — 38.  Finis  =r  a  certain  h'mit,*^S,  Permis&o  =  eottoesso; 
an  allusion  is  here  supposed  to  be  made  by  H.  to  an  anecdote  in  the 
life  of  Sertorius  (Plut.  Sert.  ch.  16).  But  the  horse's  tail,  as  made  up 
of  several  hairs,  was  more  probably  introduced  by  U.  here  as  fiix^ 
nishing  a  visible  representation  of  the  steps  iti  the  argument  in  Logic 
called  Sorites  [out^rm']  (from  ffttpbg,  aeervmSy  a  yUe  or  hemp  made 
up  of  separate  partioUs),  Thus  a  hair  is  taken  f^ra  the  tail,  and  a 
grain  from  the  heap,  and  it  is  asked,  *  Is  this  sttil  a  tail,  a  heap  V  till 
by  oontinual  repetition,  a  rednotio  ad  absurdum  takes  place — ruk 
«etrv»$j  the  heap  disappears — the  tail,  as  far  as  it  consista  in  hair, 
■eeases  to  be  a  tail.  So  disappears,  under  H.'e  hand,  the  *  antiquity ' 
flo  necessary  to  make  a  poem  woith  reading,  as  he  sobtraets  singly 
year  after  year,  &&,  till  at  last  the  advocate  of  antiquity — eadat 
€UaU8 — comes  to  the  ground  outwitted — ratione  ruentit  ooervi.  —  47. 
Eludere  is  used  prop,  of  the  feints  and  arts  of  the  gladiator,  &c.  &e. 
^^8.  Foiti ;  the  national  records  of  various  kinds :  here  probably 
the  consular  annals,  as  registers  of  time.**->49.  See  Sat.  ii.  <t.  n.  19.— 
61.  Critid  (nostri). — 52.  Quo  oadant  =  what  becomes  <^them,  £nnins,BO 
high  in  estimation— «api«R<,  etfortis,  et  alter  Homerui — need  give  him- 
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self,  it  would  seem,  no  anxiety  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  expectEF- 
tiona  he  created  of  himself,  when  he  gave  out,  that  Homer  himself 
informed  him  in  a  dream  that  the  Homeric  soul,  according  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  ^he  Metempsychosis — somnia  Pythagorea — 
had,  last  or  all,  passed  into  his  body,  fin>m  that  of  a  peaeocK,  and  that 
he  was  therefore,  with  the  genius  of  Homer,  to  sing  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  Romans.—^.  {*  But  why  speak  of  Ennius'  popularity  !)  Is 
not  Naevius  even,  with  all  his  obsolete  versification,  still  in  every 
body's  hands,  nay.  lodged  in  their  heads  and  hearts,  as  if  of  y ester* 
day  1 '  Nsevius  was  bom  about  B.C.  274,  preceding  Elnnius  by  about  SO 
years.  He  wrote  for  the  Stage,  and  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic 
war. — 55.  Prior  =  prceltantior,  UUr  utro ;  the  question  of  com- 
parative merit  being  supposed  to  be  raised  between  certain  coupfei  of 
the  ancient  poets.  The  opinions  here  given  had  been  the  received 
opinions  on  these  writers  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  we  find  them 
adopted  by  Quintilian.— 56.  Pacuvius  and  Accius  were  the  first 
Tragic  poets  of  Rome.  Pacuvius  was  Ennius'  nephew,  and  bom 
about  B.C.  220.  Accius  was  fifty  years  his  junior.  They  both  lived 
to  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Pacuvius  was  said  to  be  better 
Tersed  in  Greek  literature  (doctut),  from  which  he  drew  largely  for 
his  own  compositions  ;  Accius  the  sublimer  writer.  —  67*  AfiwA 
toga  ;  comic  Latin  pieces  were  caDed  fi^mUB  paUiaUfy  if  the  subjects^ 
scenes,  and  characters,  were  Greek  ;  and  fabula!  togaUt^  if  Roman,-— 
from  the  dress  used  in  them,  the  Greek  paUiutk,  or  Roman  toga, 
Afranius'  pieces— ya6M/«p  togakt — were  said  to  be  worthy  of  Menan- 
der — the  best  writer  of  the  new  Attic  Comedy ;  hence  Afrani  toga 
&c.  Afranius  was  somewhat  junior  botii  to  Terence  and  Caecihua. 
— 58.  Epicharmus,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  passed  his  life  in 
Sicily.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar  and  .£scliylus,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  much  as  a  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  as  he  did  as  a  Comic  poet ;  in  which  capacity  Plato  speaks 
higlily  of  him.  Properare  ad  exemplar;  eixber  to  follow  fatt  (=  eloee) 
«po»  Epi^amuu,  as  kie  model;  or  (ad  =  secundum)  understand  prope^ 
rare  of  the  lively  action  of  Plautua'  pieces.  No  pieces  of  Epicharmus 
are  extant ;  the  merit  of  the  criticism  is  therefore  lost  to  ns.  Plautus 
was  horn,  about  b.c.  254. — 59.  Cains  CsMsilius  Statins,  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  a  slave  originally,  the  friend  of  Ennius,  and  of  the  highest  repute 
as  a  Comic  writer,  talung  Menander  for  his  model,  died  a.  u.  586.  Gra^^ 
fritate  ^  i»the  diguUy  of  hm  wafuiMiite.  Arte  =  t»  (&«  slalful  wuinage- 
maUafhupUite,  Terence  was  bom  at  Carthage  a.u.  561. — 62.  Livius 
Androuicus  was  a  Greek,  and  originally  a  slave ;  and  freed .  by 
C  Livius  Salinator.  He  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Roman  verse  ; 
and  A.  u.  514  caused  the  first  Latin  Tragedy,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  to  be  produced  upon  the  stage. — 63.  Est  uhi  =  interdum, — 
67-  IgnaiM,  earelegdg.-SB.  Faeere  eum  ediquo^  to  take  part,  or  agree 
wkh  a  pertom.  Jure  eequo  :=  propkio ;  *  irato  antem  Jove  fit,  ut 
«rrent  homines  etdelirent.'  iSo^o^.— 70.  Plagotum  zzfond  qfjloggiug. 
-— 71*  Orbilius  Pupiilus — who  had  been  first  an  apparitor,  and  then 
a  soldier^— opened  a  school  at  Beneventum,  which  be  transplanted 
▲.  u.  691  to  Rome.     He  was  a  severe  nAster  ;  but  his  probity  and 
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Btraightforwardness  won  him  general  esteem.  He  died  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old  ;  and  was,  after  his  death,  honoured  with  a 
statue.— 72.  Exactiif  wrought  thoroughly  out  {to  perfection)  ^  Gr.  ^(i|Kpi- 
|3w/if vote,  ^Iccpyaffficvotc- — 75*  Ducit,  carries  wUh  it ;  ^encHtf  tdlt  = 
reeomiuendi,  as  tporih  fmlfing.—^6,  Crosse,  coarsely  ;  opp.  to  subtilUer, 
finely. — 79.  Orocum  fiorcsque  zz  the  stage,  on  which  essence  of  saffron 
was  sprinkled,  and  fluwers  scattered.  Perambulet,  tread  the  stage  = 
appear  upon  U,  The  word  is  prop,  of  the  actors.  T.  Quinctiin 
Atta,  a  Comic  poet,  author  of  fabulce  toatxtas  (note  67),  died  a.u.  676. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  a  play  upon  the  name  Atta  in  perambul^; 
a  tip-toe  kind  of  walk  being  implied  in  the  name. — 81.  Paitres  = 
seniorfs,  —  82.  The  most  celebrated  of  Roman  actors.  Gratitt; 
iEsoptis  was  a  great  Trat^ic  actor.  They  lived  about  Cicer(»'s  time. 
EgU  =  acted.  —  84.  Parere,  to  foUow  ike  lead.  —  86.  See  O.  i.  3a. 
n.  12.  Qiiintilian  speaks  of  the  Saliorvm  carmina  as  vix  aaeerdotilm 
suis  satis  itUellecta,  But  it  was  the  fashion  of-  the  day  to  find  them 
not  only  intellijfible,  but  admirable.  —  89.  Nostra,  the  itriHngs  (f 
our  days,— 92,  Puhlious  usus  =  the  reading  public, — 93  —  102.  The 
development  of  the  arts  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  especially  at 
Athens,  was  almost  simultaneous,  following  rapidly  upon  the  issue 
of  the  Persian  invHsion. — 93.  Nugari,  to  amuse  itself, — 94.  In  mtivM 
labier ;  i.  e. '  to  lose  the  simpler  tastes  and  manners  of  its  early  days,  to 
incline  to  its  decadence.'  Labier  is  an  ancient  form  of  the  infiuitive. 
— 95.  H.  here  refers  to  the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  and  the  other 
Great  Games  of  Greece.— 96.  The  great  artists  of  Greece  wrought 
in  ivory  and  bronze,  as  well  as  in  marble.  The  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  the  Minerva,  of  Phidias  were  in  ivory.— 97.  Suspendit  Ac.  =: 
hung  look  and  soul  upon  a  picture,— 9S,  Tibieinibus,  players  on  the 
flute  =  gen.  music  ;  tragcedis  =  gen.  dramatic  poetry.  —  99.  •  As  if 
playing  like  a  youug  girl  under  its  nurse.'— 100.  Plena,  satisfied. 
— 101.  *  No  wonder  indeed  if  the  Grecian  taste  thus  varied— for 
what  is  there  that  pleases  man,  or  displeases  him,  that  unchangeably 
does  so  1' — 102.  Paces  =  good^  peaceful  times.  Venli  secundi^  pros- 
perous  gaJes  =  times  of  national  prosperity.  Hoc  habuere  =r  lusd  these 
results. — 103  &c.  The  practical  character  of  the  Roman  is  here  first 
noticed,  as  compared  with  the  Greek  ;  and  then  the  change  that  had 
suddenly  come  over  it ;  the  rage  for  writing  poetry  that  had  seized 
upon  the  Roman  mind. — 103.  Dtilce  et  sollemne ;  it  was  the  custom 
long  in  Rome,  and  a  pleasure  too. — 104.  See  Sat.  i.  1.  n.  10. — 105. 
Cautos  &c.,  to  lend  money  duly  secured  (i.  e.  by  a  proper  deed)  to  (good 
nameit)  debtors  certainly  solvent.  Expendere  =  expensos  referre,  to  debit 
(in  the  account  book)  as  lent, — 106.  Majores  (natu). — 107.  iktmnosa 
libido,  ruinous  self-indulgence.  —  108.  Mutavit  mentem  &.c.  =  has 
changed  its  vieios  ;  the  one  passion  now  is  verse- writing.  —  110. 
Fronde ;  i.  e.  with  the  laurel  or  ivy  of  the  poet,  rather  than  the 
usual  festive  garland.  Dictant  ==  declaim  them  ;  such  being  the 
measured  tone  in  which  they  are  delivered — 112.  The  Parthians 
were  notorious  for  their  want  of  good  faith. — 113.  Soriuia;  see  Sat 
^1.  n.  120. — 114.  Abrotonum,  southern-wood;  a  plant  used  medi- 
liy  in  diseases  of  the  chest  &c.,  but  requiring  skill  in  the  mode 
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of  administering  it.  Ck>mpare  A.  P.  1.  379  &c— 118  &e.  <  But  this 
rage  of  the  day  has  its  advantages.'  Horace  then  enumerates  the 
merits  of  the  true  poet,  and  passes  thence  to  the  history  of  Roman 
dramatic  poetry,  in  its  origin  and  progress. — 119.  Sic  coUige,  gather 
from  lAis;  see  Sat.  ii.   1.  61.— 120.  Non  temere  =  no» /oci^— 122. 

Incogkare  alicui  =:  cogUare  in  aUquem^  to  devise  agai$ut ;  4 

word  special  to  Horace. — 123.  SUiquis  =  beans^peas,  &c. ;  prop,  their 
podt ;  but  a  particular  vegetable  of  the  kind  is  supposed  to  be  in* 
tended,  viz.  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  called  also  Si.  John*»  bread* 
Pane  secundo ;  in  prose,  ieeundariOf  bread  of  the  eoarser  fUmry  our 
'  seconds  ;'  or,  may  be, '  brown  bread.' — 124.  MUiUcB;  dat.  =  admiii^ 
tiam. — 125.  Dasy  ^rrairt.— 126.  Children  were  from  the  first  taught 
out  of  the  poets  to  speak  and  read. — ]  27.  OhscoBnie,  low  and  mdeeeni 
words.  Jam  nunc,  thus  early,— 128.  Amide  =:  nsefiU  and  kindly. — ISO. 
JRecte  faetay  Hrtuoue  deeds,  Orientia  tempora  ==  ths  rising  generation 
{whose  work  is  beginning). — 132  &.c.  The  transition  from  gay  to  grave 
in  H.'s  notice  of  the  poet's  merits  and  services,  must  be  remarked ; 
his  own  Carmen  Sceoulare  is  an  illustration  of  the  next  six  lines ;  so 
also  O.  i.  21.  O.  iv.  6. 1.  18  &c.— 138.  Manes  =:  dii  inferi;  so  also 
Virgil. — 139  &c  Horace  proceeds  to  give  in  general  terms  the  his* 
tory  of  Latin  poetry,  or  rather  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  Latin  Drama* 
tic  Poetry. — 140.  Levare,  to  ease  and  refresh. — 143.  Yarro  makes 
TelluSf  as  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  Silvanus  of  woods  and  pastured 
(sUvcb),  the  two  principal  of  the  twelve  rural  deities. — 144.  Genius; 
see  O.  iii.  15.  n.  14.  Memoremy  refers  to  the  man ;  but  as  his  attendant 
genius  inspires  him  with  every  good  thought,  the  Poet  speaks  of  the 
Grenius  as  memor  &c.  — 146.  Fesoennina  Uoentiaf  the  licence  of  <Atf 
Feseennine  terse;  so  called  from  a  town  of  Etruria,  whence  this  sort 
of  free-spoken,  coarse,  repartee  encounter  in  verse  of  village  tongues 
had  its  origin. — 146.  Veraibus  aUemis ;  such  is  the  character  now  of 
the  extempore  effusions  of  the  Italian  peasants. — 147>  lAbertas  =  this 
free  fun.  Becurrentes  per  annos  =  as  the  yearsy  wiUi  their  harvest' 
feasts,  returned.  Aecepta  =  gratay  wdeomed. — 163.  Mcdo  caraUne ; 
see  Sat.  iL  1.  n.  82,  where  the  Lex  -Comdia  is  referred  to.  *  Nostm 
duodecim  Tabulae,  quum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent  {punished 
capitally)  in  his  banc  quoque  sanciendam  putaverunt,  m  quis  oooet^ek^ 
visset,  sive  carmen  condidisset,  quod  infamiam  faoeret  flagitiumve 
alteri.'  do.  Rep.  lib.  iv. — 164.  Vertere  modum,  they  changed  Ikeir  note; 
metaph.  from  music.  Fustis ;  cudgellmg  to  death  (fustuarium)  being 
an  old  capital  punishment. — 156  &c.  Capta  is  not  meant  of  its  finid 
subjection  by  Mummius,  which  was  a  century  later  than  the  intro« 
duction  of  the  first  play  from  the  Greek  by  Livius  Andronicus  (v.  n. 
62),  but  generally  of  all  quasi  Grecian  countries,  such  as  Magna 
Grsecta  and  Sicily,  whose  conquest  by  the  Romans  introduced  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  arts  and  literature,  from  the  taking  of 
Tarentum  a.  u.  482,  and  Syracuse  a.u.  642,  to  the  victories  of  Mum< 
mius. — 158.  Satumius,  as  in  Gr.  Kpovtoc  =  primiHve,  in  the  old  style. 
It  was  a  species  of  ^e  Iambic  measure  ;  in  it  Neevius  wrote  his 
First  Punic  War.  What  we  cifll  Prosody  was  h^dly  regarded  in 
this  kind  of  verse,  which  was  constraeted  very  freely  upon  the 
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pronaneiation  of  the  words.  Grave  virui  =  aU  that  loas  offennte  in 
matUr,  ViruSt  poiton,  venom ;  any  noxiout  and  offensive  amdl  or  tatU, 
—  159.  MuMdUiat^  polish  and  refinement. — 160.  Ruris  ±z  of  ite  nu^ 
origin, — 161.  Admovit  aeumina  ==  addressed  (i.  e.  ike  Roman)  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  — 162.  Post.  Punica  heUa  =  after  the  First  and 
Second  Punio  Wars.  "  Pcenico  hdh  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellioosam  in  Romuli  gentem  feramJ*  Porcius  Liciiius  ap. 
GeU.  xvii.  21.-163.  Thespis,  the  iiirentor  of  Tragedy,  as  OrelH  well 
■ays,  honoris  causa  nominatur.  His  plays  were  probably  never  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Certainly  no  trace  is  found  of  any  Latin  piece 
borrowed  from  him. — 164.  Tentamt  rem  &c. ;  made  the  experiment 
too  whether  he  could  translate  their  pieces  successfully. — 165.  Pla- 
cuitsibi,  and  pleased  himself  in  it.  This  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that 
the  titles  exist  of  more  than  a  hundred  tragedies  translated  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  Nsevius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius  from  the 
Greek.~166.  Tragieum  spirat  =  tragicum  spiritum  habet.  Etfdm- 
tfr  audetf  has  a  happy  boldness  of  stgle.^l^.  Turpem  put<U  &c.,  6itf 
in  ignorance  of  his  art  (inseki)  thinks  revision  and  correction  beneath  1Um» 
See  A.  P.  1.  289  &c.  See  also  for  litura,  Sat.  i.  10.  n.  72. — 168  &e. 
Horace  now  touches  on  Latin  Comedy.  Ex  medio  &c.  =  because  U 
takes  its  subjects  from  common  Hfe. — 169.  Sudoris  minimum^  very  little 
peUns,  *  But  (for  this  reason,  it  is  more  open  to  criticism,  and)  the 
more  it  is  open  to  criticism,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  writing 
comedy  welk  Take  Plautus,  for  an  instance  &c.' — 171 .  Partes  tutetur, 
supports  the  character. —  172.  Attenti ;  see  Sat.  ii.  6.  n.  82. — 173. 
^uintus  sit  Dossennus  =  how  excessive  &c.  One  Fabius  Dossennus,  a 
Comic  writer,  is  here  supposed  to  be  referred  to  ;  whose  pieces  were 
over> charged  with  buffoonery.  Others  explain  Dossennus  by  Buffoon; 
D.  being  the  standing  name  of  such  a  character  in  the  Atellane 
pieces  ;  and  understand  Plautus  to  be  still  spoken  of  by  H.  '  What 
a  mere  coarse  Dossennus  he  is  in  such  and  such  characters  ! '  There 
is  a  note  to  this  effect  in  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Dossennus^  persona 
comica  ;  but  the  greater  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  writer. 
— 174.  With  what  a  loose  ^soccus*  he  runs  about  the  stage!  =  how 
negligently  his  pieces  are  written  !  The  soccus  was  the  name  of  the 
shoe  worn  by  the  Comic  actor,  as  the  cothurnus  was  of  the  Tragic 
buskin. — 176.  *  It  is  not  the  success  of  his  plays  that  he  so  much 
cares  about,  as  the  price  paid  for  them.'  A  certain  sum  was  paid 
the  writer  by  the  iEdiles,  or  others,  at  whose  expense  the  piece  was 
represented. — 176.  Stare  recto  talo,  to  stand  straight  up  =  (of  a  play) 
to  succeed  ;  cadere,  to  faU. — 177  &c.  Horace  now  notices  the  dis- 
couragements which  a  dramatic  writer,  ambitious  of  distinction, 
would  meet  with  at  Rome.  Ventoso,  airy,  inflated ;  see  Sat.  i.  6. 
1.  23.  —  178.  {Bum)  exanimate  Lentus,  indifferent.  —  180.  Valeat 
res  ludicra  =  away  with  writing  for  the  theatre,  — 181.  Maerum  = 
worn  and  sorry-looking.  Beducit  (domum).  —  183  =  pl^,  —  186. 
Eques  •  for  pi.  equites.  —  186.  Ursum  ;  to  be  baited  ;  or  gen. 
a  show  of  beasts,  Th\x%  waa  the  Hecifra  of  Terence  interrupted  for  a 
rope-dancer.  —  ^88.  Iwcerto*  ■=.  'oa9os,  Hjaudervift^.  Voxwa^  of  mere 
show. — 189 — 193.  *  A.  eioi^Xe  ^vec^  wiwv^\«^  toot^  ^^oKcvVKracc  V^vni^^ab. 
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the  stage  ;  because  there  must  be  battle  scenes,  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, &c.  for  those  who  love  'spectacle.*  * — 189.  Premuntur  ;  the 
stage-curtain  was  lowered  {prenuiMtur)  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece. 

—  191.  Rigum  fortuna  =  regea  (olim  fortunoH)  ;  forming  part  of  a 
triumphal  procession  on  the  stage.  Metortis  ;  see  O.  iii.  5.  35. — 192. 
Essedum ;  a  light  two-wheeled  chariot  used  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
in  battle.  PUentum ;  a  Tuscan,  or,  as  some  say,  a  Spanish  two- 
wheeled  chariot,  with  cushions  for  the  use  of  women,  and  covered. 
Petorritum  ;  a  Gallic  carriage,  with  four  wheels,  for  heavier  draught. 
— 193.  Ebur;  statuettes  and  other  objects,  in  ivory ;  or,  perhaps,  un- 
wrought  ivory  {denies  dumei,  Li  v.),  such  as  was  carried  home  in 
tnumph  after  the  victory  over  king  Antiochus.  dmnthus  =  tata 
Connthiay  Corinthian  bronzes  &c.,  as  it  were,  a  whole  Corinth  of  them. 
— 194.  The  philosopher  Democritus  is  said  to  have  always  laughed 
at  the  conduct  of  mankind,  as  Heraclitus  wept  at  it. — 195.  Constr. : 
Pantkera  camdo  oonfusa,  diveraum  {tamen  ah  utroque)  genus ;  a  peri- 
phrasis for  camdopardalis  =  the  giraffe  ;  which  Julius  Ceesar  (Piin. 
H.  N.  viii.  ch.  27)  was  the  first  to  exhibit  at  Rome,  and  which  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a  half-cast  between  the  camel  and  panther. 
— 196.  Conterteret  {in  se) ;  white  elephants  were  and  are  very  rare. 

—  197.  Speetaret  {Democritus). — 198.  Mimo,  than  the  actor. —  199. 
ScriptoreSj  the  au^ors.  H.  alludes  to  the  Greek  proverb,  ovtfi  rig 
IXcyc  fAvBov,  6  dk  rd  &ra  Uivit. — 201.  Evaluere ;  the  perfect  pre- 
sent.— 202.  Garganus  (now  Gargano),  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  covered 
with  forests,  and  exposed  to  the  winds  that  blew  from  the  Adriatic, 
See  O.  ii.  9.  1.  7.— 203.  Artes,  objects  of  art ;  see  1.  193.— 204.  Obli- 
tuSf  fr.  oblino,  as  opp.  to  pingo,  in  the  sense  of  to  daub  =r  (here)  cor>ered 
over  tcith  CQStly  foreign  ornamenis  See.  heaped  on  without  taste. — 205.  Con- 
currit  &c.  =  tfie  clapping  is  general. — 206.  Dixit  cUiquid  Ac,  says  one 
spectator  to  another, — 207.  Tarentino  veneno  =  the  finest  purple  dye. 
Venenum,  and  in  Gr.  f^dpfiaKov,  is  said  of  any  colouring  nuxtter,  as  in 
Virgil :  Alba  neo  Assyrio  fuecUur  lana  veneno.  The  true  purple  is  in 
question  here,  a  colour  with  which,  on  account  of  its  cost,  none  but 
the  best  wool,  that  of  Tareiitum,  was  dyed ;  hence  Tarentino  is  used 
as  descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  dye,  though  proper  to  the  stuff 
only  :  the  violet-tinged  purple  was  much  valued  at  this  time. — 208. 
Quoffacerey  which  I  decline  venturing  upon  myself. — 209.  Maligne,  opp. 
to  benigne,  grudgingly,  meagrely.— 2\0.  Ire  per  extentum  funem  ;  pro- 
verbial (from  tight-rope  dancing)  for  performing  what  is  very  difficult. 
— 211.  Jnaniter  =  by  what  has  no  existence  in  reality.  It  is  Plautus' 
happy  saying  of  the  poet :  qucerit  quod  nusqudm  est,  invenit  tamen. — 
212.  Falsis,  fctitious. — 216.  Redde  =z  give,  as  due  to  them.  Munut 
ApoUine  dignum ;  the  Palatine  Library  annexed  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  founded  by  Augustus  a.u.  726  ;  see 
Epist.  i.  3. 1.  17<  O.  i.  30,  Intr. — 217.  Addere  caicar ;  in  prose,  aefmo- 
verCi  suhdere. — 220.  Ut  vineta  &c.  =  to  hack  my  own  vines ;  proverbially 
used  of  those  who  voluntarily  injured  themselves. — 223.  Bewlvimus  = 
turn  a  second  time  to  =  read  out  a  second  time.  Their  MSS.  «t  Vsksk^sa^ 
were  roUed  up ;  hence  tdumina  and  re-cdterej^oT  -coluw**,  «cA\o  ''*«^~ 
BevocaH,  prop,  of  actors,  called  hack  on  tke  stage  5  m^^  ^a^^^  ^  x^^^r*- 
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their  part  by  the  cry  of  Itk,  our  encore,— 224,  Apparere  =z  iobeam 
and  aeknouisd^.—t26,  Deducta  &e. ;  see  Sat.  i.  10.  n.  44.— 8S7. 
CbHMHo^M,  opportunely,  readily ;  ndf,  for  adv.  as  O.  iv.  S,  L  1.— 82& 
Epere  veUss  &e.  ^  prednde  our  being  tnwant,imdoUi^  us  &.c-^~229&.c 

<  But  it  is  worth  while  to  see  into  what  hands  such  tried  deserte  ai 
those  of  Augustus  should  be  coofided.' — 230.  Horace   likens  the 

*  virtus'  (merits)  of  Augustus  to  a  deity ;  and  the  poets  to  the  JEditm 
(keepers)  of  his  temple.    Poets  are  very'  often,  as  we  know,  called 

*  priests  of  the  Muses.' — 233.  There  were  three  poets  of  the  name  of 
ClKBrilus  ;  an  ancient  Tragic  poet  of  Athens  ;  a  poet  of  Sampe^  the 
contemporary  of  Thucydides ;  and  lastly,  this  ChosrilQs  of  Tasos,  ii 
Caria,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Awt,  with  another  incDf- 
ferent  poet  called  Agis.  See  also  A.  P.  1.  357.-233.  IneuUit  et  maU 
naiie  =:  without  the  finieh  of  curt,  and  without-  the  imprees  of  natural 
geniut, — 234.  Aeeeptum  rtferre  aliqwd  cdicui  ;  lit  to  enter  a  gum  «•  Ak 
600ft  of  €ucount8  at  reeeiveafrom  $0  and  to  z:2  to  aalaMmUdge  ae  due  to, 
imdtooweto.  C.  owed  the  PAi^mi  to  his  bad  liaes^  The  ttafar,  or  chief 
gold  coin  of  Macedonia,  was  called  a  PhUippuSy  becanse  it  had  Philip 
of  Macedon's  head  upon  it ;  it  was  worth  about  £1  3s.  Bd,^  or  rather 
less.  VSftiffiiat  a  coin.— 235.  I^nittunt,  learn  ie^UNi.— <237.  XiMmt, 
beemear ;  see  n.  294.— 239  &c.  ApeUes,  a  native  of  the  ialand  of  Co% 
was  the  first  painter,  and  Itysippus,  of  Sicyon,  the  first  statuary  ^ 
that  day.  Alexander's  injunction  was  (to  use  Pliny's  words,  JJ. 
N,  vii.  37 )» '  ne  quis  ipsum  alius  quam  ApeUes  pingeret,  qiuun  Pyigo- 
teles  sculperet,  quam  Lysippas  ex  sere  duceret.' — 240.  Ihteeret  cara, 
to  fyrge,  fashion  out,  draw  out,  the  metal-  after  a  model.  The  term 
obtained  before  the  days  of  casting. — 242.  Videndie  cutibue,  in  look- 
ItM.on,  itudying,  worke  of  art, — 243.  Hate,  we  are  tpeaking  of, — S4i 

<  You  would  think  him  a  perfect  Boeotian  in  taste/  The  Boeotiaiis 
passed  for  a  robust,  matter-of-fact  people,  cloddish  in  understanding 
and  taste.  Cicero  thus  notices  them,  *  Atheois  est  tenue  coelnm 
{atmosphere)  ex  quo  acutiores  etiam  putantur  Attici ;  crassum 
Thebis,  itaque  pingues  Thebani.'  See  also  Com.  N.  Aleibiades,  c.  11. 
<— 245.  At  neque  &c.  ;  '  The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise  with 
your  choice  of  poets  ;  you  have  shown  excellent  judgment  in  your 
patronage  of  Virgil  aad  Yarius,  and  in  the  confidence  that  by  the 
works  of  the  poet  the  characters  of  great  men  are  as  certainly  pour- 
trayed,  as  their  external  features  are  in  the  statue  of  bronze'  &c^ 
250.  Sermonet  &c  ;  Horace  gave  this  name  to  his  Satires  and  Epi- 
stles, as  contrasted  with  the  loftier  flight  of  his  lyric  muse.  Nei 
maUem  . . . .  m  pouem,  1.  257.—252.  '  To  describe  the  theatre  oi 
war.'  Areee  montibus  impositce ;  amongst  others,  the  forts  built 
by  the  Norici  on  the  Alps,  and  which  Dnisns  destroyed.  See  O.  iv. 
13.  1.  11  &C.-— 253.  Tttis  autpiom  &c.  ;  see  Inir.  O.  iv.  13.  As 
emperor  he  took  the  ausfnces  ;  confiding  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
his  duoes,  '  Domuit  partim  duotu,  partim  auepieiie  euit,  Cantedtriam, 
Aquitaniam,  Pannoniam,  Ihlmatiam  cum  lUyrieo  omni,  itetn  Bhth 
Ham,  a  Vtndelioos  oc  ^oJaesos.'  Suet.  Oct.  21.— 255.  CiauAra  &a  = 
Jemum  a  U  cLaHtmm ;  aee  O.  Vi»\4..\v.^.-*ajfe.  'Syab  Kji^iat.  i,  12.  a. 
il7.  —  258.   JReciptt  =  odrnite.  — ^W.  ^drtOAfca*  w^\  ^  V^w^«^«,«u. 
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zeal  injures. — ^262.  DltoU  enim  &c, ;  'Significat  majore  studio  ridi- 
culos  versus  panegyrici  alicujus  ab  kominibus  festivis  edisci  ao 
memoria  teneri  quam  admirabiled ;  ergo  in  eetemam  memoriam 
fcedatus  est,  quern  tale  carmen  poUuerit.'  Sohol. — 264.  Nil  moror 
officiufn  =  as  for  me,  I  care  nothing  for  svch  attentions  as  &c  .... 
Ofidum ;  prop,  of  court  paid  to  a  patron. — 265.  Proponi  eereus,  to  he 
set  publicly  up  in  wax:  proponi  =palam  poni,  or  exponu — 267.- 
Pingui,  clowutshy  stupid ;.  aeeptngues  Tnebani,  n.  244.—  268.  Capsa  Slc., 
laid  out  in  an  open  box;  'Lest  in  company  with  the  poet  of  my 
praises'  (as  the  title  would  bear  both  his  and  the  author's  name), 
*  I  should  be  laid  duly  out,  and  carried  to  the  tomb  of  all  bad  verses, 
— the  next  general  dealer's  shop.'  Porrectus  is  used  of  corpses  laid 
out~269.  In  vieum  (JTuseum)  ;  where  the  dealers  in  groceries  lived. 


EPISTLE  II. 
To  Julius  Flobus. 


In  the  Epistle  to  Meecenas,  the  first  of  the  First  Book,  the  reasons 
are  given  that  induced  the  Poet  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy.  This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Julius  Florus, 
has  the  same  object  in  view  ;  but  Horace  here  dwells  more  in  detail 
upon  the  causes  that  had  diverted  him  from  poetical  pursuits,  pro- 
perly so-called.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  take  every 
thing  that  the  Poet  says — literally,  nor  mistake  banter  for  seriousness. 
Upon  his  departure  from  Rome,  Florus  had  begged  his  friend  to 
write  to  him,  and  particularly  to  send  him  some  new  lyrics.  Horace 
held  out  little  hope  to  him  of  his  complying  with  either  request  at 
the  time.  Florus,  however,  deceived  by  his  own  wishes,  believed  the 
Poet  to  have  positively  promised  him  ;  and  after  waiting  a  lonff  time 
fruitlessly,  reproached  him  with  not  having  kept  his  word.  Horace, 
in  answer,  tells  him  that,  in  the  first  pUce,  he  has  really  no  ground 
of  complaint,  because  he  had  warned  him  at  parting  against  ex- 
pecting him  to  write  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  time  for  writing  poetry 
had  passed  with  him.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  tells  him 
— when  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  without  either  position  or  patri- 
mony— ^he  had  no  resources  left  him  but  the  poet's  pen  ;  and  he 
therefore  wrote  poetry.  But  now,  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent 
means,  it  would  be  a  bad  symptom  indeed  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
health,  if  he  wrote  poetry,  when  he  might  take  his  rest  instead. 
Besides  (he  adds  more  seriously)  age  extinguishes  the  poetic  fire, 
and  the  love  of  poetry  :  and  even  if  it  were  not  so^  V^^  Va&>  t«^ 
mind  to  encounter  the  capricloua  tem^eiB^  «eA.  \*a5C\^«Q^  ^»^ 
PART  II.  ^ 
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ineonstent  tastes  of  the  pablic  :— to  say  nothing  of  the  attempt  to 
write  poetry  in  the  vast  vortex  of  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  eon- 
fusioD,  tumult,  and  uproar  of  the  great  city.  After  giving  these 
half  serious,  half  humorous  excuses  for  writing  no  more  poetry,  he 
assigns  reasons  of  a  higher  order :  these  were,  his  distaste  for  tin 
petty  party-feuds, the  compliments  to  be  returned  by  compliments,  and 
the  miserable  intrigues  that  prevailed  in  the  poetical  world  of  Roioe ; 
and  last,  and  not  least  of  all,  the  difficulties  of  the  art  itself,  as  he 
conceived  of  it.  The  true  pursuit,  he  proceeds^  for  him,  now  le- 
longer  a  child,  was  that  of  moral  wisdom — that  wisdom  which  w«dd 
teach  him  the  true  value  of  things,  and  enable  him  to  live  above  thosi 
lusts  and  passions,  that  are  the  certain  sources  of  unhappiness  to 
man.  He  then  addrejBses  a  moral  lecture  to  himself  ;  touches,  one 
after  another,  upon  various  points  in  morality,  personally  applies 
them  to  the  discipline  of  his  own  mind,  and,  by  inference,  to  Floras'; 
and  then  closes  the  epistle  by  giving  himself  to  understand,  that  if,  at 
his  age,  he  was  still  but  a  child  in  conduct  and  self-government,  it 
was  high  time  he  should  make  Way  for  other  and  better  men  ;  thit 
if  life  was  still  only  to  be  eating,  drinking,  and  playing  with  1^ 
he  had  better  take  his  departure,  and  not  expose  himself  by  exeesMB 
that  disgraced  his  years,  to  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  had  not  yd 
passed  the  more  decent  age  for  eating,  drinking,  and  playing.  Tbis 
Epistle  was  probably  written  about  a.u.  743,  when  Horace  was  fif^ 
four  years  old. 


1.  Bono;  such  Tiberius  appeared  to  be  at  this  time  ;  it  was  long, 
indeed,  before  his  real  character  showed  itself.  His  name  was 
Claudias  Tiberius  Nero  ;  Csesar  was  added  upon  his  adoption  by 
Augustus. — 3.  Tibure  tel  GabiiB  &c.,  i.e.  at  no  great  distance  fron 
Home;  the  slave  wottld  be  of  more  value  therefore  than  fttxi 
Africa,  or  Asia,  or  even  from  more  distant  parts  of  Italy.     (Sf|)  teoss 

ik  agat \,  \6  (et  si)  det  nummos  &c. — 6.  Nummorum  r=  taUr- 

tiorum ;  about  £65.-6.  Verna;  prop,  a  slave  bom  in  his  master^ 
house.^y.  LkterulitOrcecis ;  this  would  fit  him  for  many  services^  that 

of  reader,  librarian,  &c. — 8.  ArgiUa  &c.  =quidm8 eas  &o  Jhoiea, t.  if 

doctum,  adv.,  in  his  own  natural  way. — 10.  Levan^z^eUvant,  nnxke  lest.-^ 
]  1.  Extrudere,  to  dispose  of,  get  off  kis  hands, — 12.  *  1  am  poor ;  but  what 
I  have  is  my  own  ;  I  am  not  in  debt.* — 13.  *  No  slave-dealer  would 
thus  favour  you  ;*  would  offer  you  such  a  slave  at  so  low  a  price,— 

14.  Cessatit,  played  truant,  absented  himsdf  from  his  work,i 15.  h 

scalis,  under  the  staircase.  Pendens  habena,  the  whip;  vi^hioh  WM 
hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  house  'ad  timorem  incutiendumJ—'li 
Excepta  &c. ;  '  supposing  the  one  exception  stated  against  him  vifc 
his  disposition  to  xuu  ^.^ay,  no  obstacle  with  you.'   See  Sat.  u.  l* 
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n.  286,-— 17.  Ferdty  he  would  go  away  vntk  his  price.  PoencB ;  see 
§at.  ii.  3.  11.  285. — 18.  Prudens,  with  ydur  eyes  open. — 20.  Horace 
now  makes  the  application  of  the  supposed  case  to  his  friend's  com- 
plaint  against  him  for  his  silence. — 23.  Qfiid  turn  &c.,  what  did  I  gain 
then  by  what  I  said.  Meeumfacientia,thatfaeour  me.— 24.  Si  attentaSy 
if  you  thus  assail.  Super  hoc,  besides. — 26  <&c.  An  anecdote  of  the 
day,  which  also  furnishes  Horace  with  his  answer  to  the  charge 
against  him.     Viatica  ^  used  of  the  soldier's  sayings — 28  &c.   Vehe* 

mens  lupus jejunis  &.C.,  fierce  as  a  fasting  wolf&c.—dO.  Eegale 

=  of  King  Mtthrtdates.  —  32.  Honestis  =  honorifiois,  —  33.  Ahvut 
jgL63.  Super,  in  addition. — 34.  Praetor  was  the  original  title  of 
the  Roman  general,  as  fyrcB-Uor,  ^ye/iuiv,  dux. — 36.  Mens  =  (here) 
spirit,  courage  ;  see  Epist.  i.  2.  n.  60. — 39.  Ckiius,  a  shrewd  fdXow  ;  a 
iSahine  word.— 40.  Zona,  his  belt  (in  which  the  money  about  the 
person  was  carried)  =  his  purse.'---4l.  See  Sat.  i.  6. 1.  76  &c. — ^. 
Iratus  Achilles  &.C.,  to  learn  the  Iliad  =  to  be  taught  Greek  from 
the  Hiad. — 43.  Bonce ;  in  the  sense  we  use  '  Alma  Mater.'— 44. 
Vdlem;  a  better  reading  thsm  possem;  for  his  Athenian  masters 
did  not  only  teach  him  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  but  inspired 
him  also  with  a  hearty  desire  to  follow  its  guidance,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  cwrvum  and  rectum  stand  here  by  a  very  common  meta* 
pbor  for  tice  and  virtue,  evil  aild  good.  Prows  has  obtained  more 
in  tlie  sense  of  bad,  vicious  &c.  (anglice,  *  depraved'),  than  curvus; 
but  pravus,  like  curvus,  means  *  what  is  out  of  a  right  line.'  -r 
45.  In  Academus'  groves  ;  a  spot  of  pleasure-ground  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Academus,  a  i^ort  way  out  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and 
his  successors  taught.  C.  D.  Academus.— 46.  Emovere  zz  forced  me 
away.  '  Athenis  enim  Horatius  evocatus  est  a  Bruto,  qui  tunc 
Achaiam  et  Athenas  tenebat,  Bruto  cognitus  a  studtis  philoso- 
phise.' Schol.  —  47.  Join  belli  with  dvilis.  —  48.  Arma  non  iv- 
^nsura  =  destined  to  be  no  match  for  the  power  of  Augustus.  Re- 
sponso  is  similarly  used,  Sat.  ii.  7*  1*  69  and  77>  and  Sat.  iv.  18. 
•—49.  See  O.  ii.  6.  Dimittere,  to  discharge.  —  50.  Decisis  pennis, 
with  dipt  wings ;  *  without  the  means  of  rising  in  life ;  house  and 
lands  taken  away  from  me.'  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but 
that  Horace  lust  all  the  property  he  inherited  from  his  father  in 
consequence  of  his  adhesion  to  the  party  of  the  republic.  What 
happened  to  Virgil,  TibuUus,  and  to  his  father's  neighbour  Ofella, 
would  happen  certainly  to  Horace,  an  active  partizan  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius ;  his  property  was  confiscated  in  favour  of  the  veteran  sol- 
diers.—51.  Horace  is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  wrote 
poetry  for  his  daily  maintenance ;  authors  so  living  on  their  wits 
were  not  known  then.  He  possessed  a  scanty  salary  as  clerk  in  one 
of  the  quaestor's  offices  ;  and  he  wrote  poetry  to  make  himself  known, 
and  show  that  he  was  meant  for  better  things  than  n  scriptum  qucss- 
torium. — 52.  Quod  non  desit  =z  quod  satis  sit. — 53.  Expurgare,  tho' 
roughly  cure  me  (of  the  poeCsfewr),  Hemlock  has,  according  to  Pliny, 
vim  refrigeratoriam. — 54.  Melius  {esse)  putem  dormire ....  Such  is  Ho- 
race's first  reason — given  in  his  mock-serious  way — for  writing  poetry 
DO  longer. — 57.  Extorquere  ;  implies,  that  it  was  against  his  natural 
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inclination  that  he  lost  his  power  of  writing  and  enjoying  poetry. 
Quidfaeiam  vit  ?  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? — 58.  Denique,  add  yd. 
— 59.  Carmine^  lyrical  poetry.  lamhu  ;  snch  as  the  Epodes.— 4i0. 
Bion,  the  Borystnentte  (he  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Borysthenes,  now  the  Dnieper),  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  satirical  writings,  and  sharp  tsriticisms  of 
the  poets,  not  sparing  even  Homer  himself.  C.  D.  Bion.  *  It  is  much 
M  if  each  of  three  guests  at  my  table  wanted  something  different  to 
please  his  palate  from  the  other  tWo.'— 65.  Prater  cetera  =:  awteomma, 
— 67-  SpoMum,  to  be  hit  bail ;  see  Sat  ii.  6. 1. 23.  Auditum  =  to  hear ; 
see  Epist.  i.  ik  n.  38.-^8.  Cubat ;  see  Sat.  i.  9.  n.  18.— 69.  Extreme  i» 
A;  at  the  extremest  point  of  the  Atentine  Hill.  The  Quiriual  Hill,  now 
Monte  Cavallo,  is  situated  at  one  extremity  of  Rome  (to  the  north)  by 
the  Porta  CoUina  ;  the  Aventine  Hill  at  the  other,  along  the  Tiber.— 
7t.  Humane  oommoda  =  (bronically)  satis,  or  vcdde  incommoda ;  thus 
Gr.  iiru(cwc,/icrpM»c.  Angl.,  plecuanUy^  eharmin^y, — 71*  Meditari; 
as  Gr.  fifXiraVf  sp.  of  the  composing  poet.  So  virg.  EcL.  i.  1. 2.— 72* 
Festinat  oalidus  &c.  =  {very  like  it !  this  way)  hastens  some  bus^ 
building  contractor  (redemptor) ;  see  O.  iii.  I.  n.  35.  (Oum)  mults 
gerulisque.^^^.  Maehina,  some  great  crane. — Ti.  Luctantur  (eum)pkm- 
itris,  ftith  formidable  (nbustis)  waggons  on  their  line.  —  78.  See  0. 
ii.  18  ;  iii.  17  &c. — 80.  Contraota  vestigia  =  the  narrow  path  (that) 
poeU  tread ;  narrow,  from  the  study,  as  well  as  powers  it  requires. 
Thus  Propert  :  Non  datur  ad  Musas  eurrere  lata  via, — 81.  Ingenium 
=  a  man  of  mind.  Si'4  desumpsit  =  that  has  made  peaceful  Athens 
his  abode.— SS.  (Juris,  studies.  Exit,  quits  his  retreat^  or  comes  into 
public. — 84.  Hie  ego  &c.  =  hpw  can  I  then  here  &c.— 86.  Veria  lyres 
&c.  =  dignum  arbitror  me  scribere  carmina  ad  lyram  cantanda  ?  Schol. 
— 87  &c.  Another  anecdote,  introducing  another  reason  why  H.  had 
given  up  writing  poetry  ;  viz.  his  great  dislike  of  the  fulsome  inter- 
change of  compliments  between  poet  and  poet.  Frater  erat  &c.  A 
rhetorician  at  Rome  had  a  brother,  qui  erant  tales  ut  &c. — 88.  Meros 
honores,  nothing  but  compliments.—^.  '  According  to  the  jurisconsult, 
his  brother  was  the  first  of  orators  ;  and  according  to  the  orator,  his 
brother  was  the  greatest  of  jurisconsults.'  Of  Caius  Gracchus,  who 
is  here  meant,  even  Gleero,  who  loved  him  not,  says,  homo,  ut  opinio 
mea  fert,  nostrorum  hominum  longe-  ingeniosissimva  et  doqttentissimus, 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  Pontifex  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  *  homo 
omnium  disciplina  juris  civilis  eruditissimus.'  Other  members  of 
the  same  family  were  celebrated  jurisconsults. — 90.  Argutos  =  ca- 
noros  ;  H.  is  complimenting  d,  la  mode.  Furor  iste,  this  passion  (for  com- 
plimenting one  another). — 91.  They  read  their  pieces  one  to  another, 
and  then  cry  *  MirabUe,  mirabUe  &c.,'  each  of  the  other's  composi- 
tion.—92.  Ccelatum,  wrought  (not  by  one  Muse,  but)  by  the  united  powers 
of  the  nine.  —  93.  Quanto  mdimine  =  with  what  a  dignified  gait, 
— drcumspectemus  vacuam  &c.  =  we  poets  contemplate  the  temple 
open  to  receive  great  Roman  writers  within  its  walls.— 96.  Sequere  &e, ; 
•follow  us  to  one  of  our  meetings  for  reading  our  compositions.' 
Procul  =  at  a  respectful  distance. — ^96.  Ferat  =  afferat,  properat, — 
97.  *  The  showers  of  mutual  praises  fall  on  us,  and  from  us,  as  fast 
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and  frequent  as  the  blows  of  gladiators  fit  a  dinnerrparty.'  Gladiators, 
using  the  foil,  were  often  engaged  to  play  before  the  company.— 
98.  Sanmites  ;  an  order  of  gladiators  using  the  Samnite  sword  and 
shield.  Ad  lumina  prima=ztiU  lamp  time.  See  Sat.  ii.  7-  n.  33.  LentOf 
hug-continued  ;  because  they  fought  with  foils  only. — 99  Punoto  = 
wU ;  from  the  custom  df  pricking  on  a  tablet  against  the  name  of  the 
person  voted  for.  See  A.  P.  n.  843.  JHtaedo^  I  go  home  from  the  con- 
t^. — 100.  Callimachus  of  Cyrene,  an  Alexandrian  poet,  flourished 
B.C.  280  ;  eUgioB  prinoeps  habetur,  Q,vLmt,  x.  1.  58.  Si  jdw  &o., 
^he  seems  not  to  be  satisfied  toith  that, — 101.  Mimnermus,  of  Colophon, 
an  ancient  elegiac  poet,  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon.  Gresoit  =  grows 
big  upon.  Optiw,  of  his  choice,  that  he  fancies.  Mimnermus  there- 
fore was  considered  a  greater  poet  than  CaUimachus. — 104.  Mente 
recepta  =  when  I  am  again  cometopny  senses. — 105.  Impune  legentifmi 
who  would  then,  my  ears  being  closed,  read  amy  to  me  without  danger.-^ 
111.  Audebit,  he  will  not  fear,  hesitate. — 112.  Honore  indigna,  unwortk% 
of  the  honour  assigned  them. — 113.  Movere  loco;  the  Censor  was  saiJ 
movere  tribu,Senatu  ;  and  the  terms  here  used  are  borrowed  ijrpmthe 
exercise  of  his  ofi&cQ.— 114.  J^versentur  &c.  =  are  stiU  household  words 
wi^  us  ;  still  consecrated  by  ordinary  use. — lib  &c.  If  the  poet,  in  ' 
the  exercise  of  a  severe  judgment,  thus  deprive  hjimself  of  a  number 
of  words,  wanting  in  force,  beauty,  or  dignity  ;  he  will,  by  way  of 
equivalent,  discreetly  revive  many  old  words  wortby  of  revival. 
Sonus,  fredy. — 116.  Speciosa  =  quce  ^ffiseiem,  certam  et  daram  ima- 
ginem  rei,  quam  significant,  nobis  proponant.  O.— 117.  Catonibus,  Ce- 
thegis  =  by  them  and  their  contemporaries  ;  Cato  the  Censor,  contem- 
porary of  Eunius  ;  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Consul  a.  u.  550,  highly 
praised  by  Ennius,  and  the  first  in  Cicero*s  series  of  Roman  orators. 
See  Brut.  15.  Memorata,  mentioned  =  inade  use  of. — 118.  Situs,  the 
rust,  or  fnould  of  neglect.— 1X9.  See  A.  P.  1.  48  &&— 120.  Vehement ; 
scan  as  vtmens;  so  deprendo  for  deprehendo  &c. — 122.  Compescet,  mil 
prune  down-;  *  Ramos  compesce  fluentes.*  Virg. — 123.  La^oabitz^eX' 
poliet.  Virtutecarentia,  whgit  is  wanting  in  force.  Toilet  =  ai{feret» — 
124.  *  The  work  should  seem  written  with  ease,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  amusement  to  the  author ;  though  in  fact  (et  =  arid  yet  aU 
the  time)  he  may  have  racked  himself  not  9^  little  to  produce  the 
effect  given  ;  just  as  the  movements  of  the  pantomimist,  so  natural, 
so  easy  to  our  eyes,  whether  he  dance  the  (part  of  the)  agile  satyr, 
or  the  clod-footed  Cyclop,  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  long  and  painful 
practice.*— 125.  Moveri  Satyrum,  Cyclopa  (after  Gr. )  =  salta/re  (saltando 
expHmere)  Cydopa.  See  A.  P.  1.  232. — 126  &c.  ProBtulerim  scriptor 
&c.  ;  Horace,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements to  be  undergone  by  one  who  would  do  himself  and  his 
art,  as  a  poet,  justice,  declares,  in  his  way,  that  the  portion  of  the 
veriest  scribbler,  who  doats  upon  his, own  vile  production,  is  envia- 
ble in  comparison.  Delirus  ;  see  1.  107.  Iners  z=.  sine  arte. — 128. 
Ringi,  be  ever  showing  my  teeth  and  snarling  —  be  in  a  state  of  fury  <Mt 
myself  and  others ;  like  a  dog  ready  to  fly  at  you.  Fuit  hcmd  &c. 
The  story  is  told  of  more  persons  than  one. — VdV,  G«*«toi  V3v.^.-=.>!^ 
all  other  respeets)  qui  scrvaret  =  ea  ercA  uoAura^  vX.  wrwyt«x  ...» 
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pcmt  &o.— 134.  Si^no  &e. ;  i.  e.  by  his  Blares.  I/uanire,  to  go  mad 
with  rage,— ^136,  Optbui  =  (poet)  op«.— 137.  See  Sat.  ii.  3  n.  82.— 141. 
H.  returns  now  from  his  story  to  the  'sapere'  of  1.  128,  to  his  sub- 
ject generally,  and  to  his  last  reason  for  giving  up  poetical  composition. 
'  And  yet  doubtless/  he  proceeds,  *  it  is  true,  that  *  sapere'  (ntrntmn 
§apere)  is  man's  great  business  ;  not  the  *  sapere,'  however,  ^at  shall 
teach  us  how  to  write  good  poetry,  but  the  '  sapere'  that  teaches  as 
how  to  lire.' — 143.  Ae  non  &c. ;  and  not  (Uierefore).  Segui  =z  geotarit 
to  b^  ever  on  the  hunt  after.  Modulanda,  to  he  set  to, — 144.  Numerotq^ 
modotque;  'PvBiioifQ  kqI  /liXi},  'quibus  saepe  comparatur  vita  recte 
oonstituta,  et  secum  ipsa  concordans.'  0.  Vera  vita  =  a  life  worthy  <f 
the  name.— 145.  Becordor=:tet  often  before  miftelf.  These  communings 
with  himself  Horace  now  favours  us  with  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle.— 
147.  Constr. :  Nullineaudeefixterier  quod  &c. — 149.  MiynstrcOa  znptt' 
9eribed. — 150.  Fugeretzzreeusaret. — 151.  Audieras^you  had  heard  from 
etenf  body. — 153.  Et,  quum  ns  &c.,  cmd  although  you  are  not  a  v^U  the 
witerman  rinee  youbecaine  a  richer  (plenior)  manScc, — 154.  JHfonitoribut ; 
the  'every  body'  whose  advice  you  followed  in  getting  rich. — 156. 
Nempe  ruberet  =  you  might  wdl  indeed  Uwih, — 157.  Avarior  =  mors 
0ager  aftxr  wealth, — 158  &c.  What  the  law  calls  property  in  any  thing 
is  a  mere  idea,  an  illusion  ;  he  who  enjoys  any  thing  is,  in  reality, 
the  proprietor  of  it,  and  not  he  who  has  merely  the  legal  possession 
of  it.  Libra  et  ofre  refer  to  the  legal  mode  of  passing  property  by 
purchase,  when  there  was  no  coined  money,  and  the  metal  was  stUl 
weighed  out.  To  give  valid  possession  ex  jure  QuirUium,  five  wit- 
nesses to  the  transaction  were  necessary ;  the  purchaser,  in  their 
presence,  touched  what  he  was  buying  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  put  a  piece  of  money  (ess)  into  a  pair  of  scales,  held 
by  another  person  (not  one  of  the  witnesses)  {libripens),  and  then  gave 
it  to  the  seller,  using  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  indicating  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bargain.  This  mode  of  passing  property  was  called 
mancipeUio,  manoipio  dare,  or  accipere. — 159.  Undisturbed  possession 
(usucapio)  also  became  a  legal  title,  under  some  circumstance^  to  pro- 


the  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is  to  be  yours,  is  aware  that  you  are 
the  real  lord  of  it,  te  dominum  sentit* — 163.  Temetum ;  the  old  word 
for  *  wine  ;'  whence  temulentw,  abstemius,  Nempd,  to  wk. — 164.  In 
this  way  you  purchase  by  small  payments  at  a  time  (paullatim),  the 
estate  which  cost  its  owner  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds. 
—166.  Vims  numerato  nuper  &c.,  whether  you  live  upon  (the  pro- 
duct of)  money  paid  to  day,  or  lorn;  ago ;  paid  as  the  price  for  your 
eggs  &c.,or  for  the  estate. — 167.  Emptor  quondam  =  is  qui  quondam 
emit,  Aricia  (now  La  Riocia)  was  in  Latium  ;  Veii,  now  laola 
Famese,  in  Etruria.— 168.  Aliterputat;  i.  e.  he  looks  upon  them  as 
his  own.— 170.  Usque  qua,  up  to  the  spot  where,  Adsita  =  juxta 
sUa. — 171 .  Ecfugit  jurgia  vidna  (  =  ticinorum),  avoids  =  prevents  dis- 
putes ;  a  present-vetfect  •,  'V^ia  ^T«H«u\fe^  \.Viftw\  ever  since  the  plant- 
ing, and  contiuuea  to  do  bo,'    Tauquam^ju^fc  oaKJ.— W^,  "^xw*  ^  <k^ 
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a  grant  to  a  ^petitioner  for  it ;  see  Sat.  ii.  2.  n.  129. — 177*  Vici ;  the 
rows  of  cottages  on  the  estate,  belonging  to  the  farm-servants  &e. — 
178.  See  E{KKle  i.  n.  28.  —  180.  Tyrrhena  dgUla ;  statuettes  of 
ancient  Tuscan  art,  and  much  sought  after  on  the  score  of  their 
antiquity. — 181.  GcPtuh  =  Afro;  a  people  from  Girba,  now  Zerin, 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  is  supposed  to  be  here  meant ;  and 
of  which  Pomponius  Mela  speaks  in  high  terms. — 182.  Sunt  qui 
(with  subj.)  =  many.  Est  qui  (with  indie),  the  wise  man ;  the  sub- 
ject being  thus  defined,  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative. — 183.  Cestare, 
to  idle  away  his  time,  tlngi,  to  indulge  in  perfumet.  The  life  of  the 
gentleman-idler  is  here  denoted. — 184.  Herod  the  Great  was  cele- 
brated for  his  wealth  ;  much  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
from  the  productive  >  palms  and  balsam-trees  about  Jericho. — 186. 
Importunus  =  semper  irrequietus,  sibique  et  aliis  molestus.  O.— 166. 
Mitiget  agrum,  brings  it  into  cultivation.  Flammis  ;  i  e.  by  burning 
up  the  brushwood. — 187*  '  That  is  the  secret  of  the  Genius,  which 
is  (according  to  Yarro)  unius  cujusque  animus  rationalis ;  et  ideo  nn- 
gtdi  sunt  Genii  singuloram.*  See  O.  iii.  15.  n.  14.  The  genius  of  each 
person  attended  upon  him  from  his  birth  to  his  grave  {comes),  pre- 
siding over  the  whole  course  of  his  life  =  governing  the  star  under 
which  he  was  bom.~188.  Naturce  &c.,  the  god  of  humanity;  as 
attached  to  every  individual  human  being.  Mortalis  in  &c.,  de^ 
parting  this  life,  as  each  individual  man  departs  it. — 189.  VuUu  muta- 
bilis  &c. ;  as  the  individual's  fortunes  changed,  his  Genius  might  be 
said  to  change  the  fashion  of  his  countenance,  and  be  bright  or 
lowering  (albus  et  ater)  accordingly. — 192.  Plura  datis,  more  than 
vihat  I  hate  left  him,  Et  tamen  idem  scire  volam,  and  y^  I  would 
fain  really  know  {and  show  that. I  know)  what  the  difference  is 
between  an  honest  man  and  a  prodigal  {nepoti),  between  one  who 
is  frugal,  and  a  miser, — 195.  An  neque  sumptum,  or  neither  grudge 
spending  {when  you  ouglit)  nor  grasp  after  more  than  you  really  want, — 
197>  Quinquatrus  was  a  festival  of  Minerva,  so  called,  according  to 
Ovid,  because  it  lasted  five  days.  It  was  held  on  the  19th  of 
March,  and  was  holiday-time  with  school-boys.  Pu^  ut  olim  &c., 
€u  you  used  to  do  formerly  when  a  boy, — 199.  Pauperiesj  see  0.  i.  1. 
n.  18.  Immunda,  ahsit ;  his  objection  is  not  to  the  pauperies,  but  to 
the  immunda,  Q^OB  offendit  sordibus ;  see  0.  iii.  26.  1.  14  ;  Sat.  ii.  2. 
1.  65. — 201  &c.  *  We  do  not  drive  with  swelling  sail  before  a  strong 
wind  (=  are  beyond  measure  prosperous) ;  neither  have  we  to  beat 
up  against  the  contrary  winds  (of  adversity).'— 203.  Viribus,  health 
and  strength.  Loco,  birth, — 205  &c.  The  poet  has  hitherto  dwelt  % 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  popular  love  of  rid  es,  and  the  wise 
man's  conduct  relative  to  them.  The  covetous  disposition,  that  is, 
has  been  principally  considered.  But  'not  to  be  covetous'  was  not 
all  that  morality  required  of  nton  to  his  happiness  in  life.  The 
poet  therefore  proceeds  to  catechise  himself  farther  on  the  questions 
of  moral  living,  that  of  covetousness  being  satisfactorily  concluded. 
Non  es  avarust  obi  =  well,  you  are  not  a  covetous  man — so  far,  so  good, 
DUbner  supposes  the  word  obi,  in  the  sense  hct^  v&^^^\*i  \«:HVi\sfc«v^. 
origmall/  borrowed  from  the  cenaor**  *  aUJ  Vci  '9o«k«w^^^«»  ^QisA»«^ 
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review,  against  whom  no  objectien  wms  found.  It  beoafne  a  oommon 
colloquial  expression  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  much'  resemhUog 
the  French  *  o^.'— 208.  Terroret  magiooe ;  jnecromancy  found  j^ 
lieTers  even  amongst  the  great  families  of  Rome:  Sa^ ;  such » 
Canidia  of  the  Epodes,  and  Sat.  i.  8. — 209.  Lemurs,  gho9U,  Pm- 
tnta  Tkntala  ;  i.  e.  eclipses  (see  Epod.  6. 11.  46»  46),  and  other  sup- 
posed effects  of  enchantments. — ^211.  *When  you  look  back  upon  the 
years  of  your  past  life,  is  it  with  thankfulness  T — 212.  *  What  relief 
will  the  extraction  of  one  thorn  (=  vice,  or  folly)  out  of  saany  g»ve 
you  V — ^213.  Decade  perkit  ==  make  way  for  those  who  4o  ;  .ib^se  w«b^ 
seem  to  have  been  almost  proverhially  used. — ^214  ^c.  Life  is  hon 
eoropared  to  a  banquet,  as  Sat  i.  1.1.  119. — 216.  uSEtas  deoe^ia 
Umif>a  (quam  tua)  =  *that  may  revel  and  wanton  with  less  im^EO- 
ftiety.'    See  Intr. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  t»ISOS, 

OR  TJiE 

•  ARS  POETICA.* 

In  order  to  read  this  important  Epistle  with  advantage,  and  oprrecUj 
to  understand  its  matter  and  scope,  we  must  first  of  all  divest  our- 
selves of  the  idea  of  its  being  the  strictly  methodical  composition, 
which  the  title  Ars  Poetica  would  naturally  suggest.  That  title  Horace 
himself  never  assumed  for  it.  Jt  was  adopted  at  a.  later  day  bj 
Quintilian  and  others,  who  thought  it  due  to  the  aubject  to  dbdjin- 
guish  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  from  Horace's  other  Epistles  by  the 
title  by  which  it  is  now  popularly  known.  -  Whatever  may  be  the 
depth  and  excellence  of  the  critical  observations  which  the  IQpstle 
contains  ;  however  sound  and  yuluable  the  principle^  and  rules  of 
literary  composition  which  it  propounds ;  it  is  certainly  q'otthe  com- 
plete and  systematic  Treatise,  which  that  name  would  imply,  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Poetical  Composition.  We  nnist  therefore 
forget  this  ihore  dignified  title  in  reading  it,  and  give. ourselves  up  to 
the  free  fiascinatlng  influences  of  a  writer  of  genius  developing,  in 
conversational  monologue,  on  an  art  illimitable  in  its  nature,  such 
truths  as  he  considers  the  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  use  to  his 
readers.  What  Horace  here  says  (1.  196  &c.)  of  the  difference  in  eco- 
liomy  between  an  historical  work  and  an  epic  poem  may  be  partly  applied 
to  his  own  work,  cowi^Med.  \i\t\v  a.  regular  treatise  on  the  same 
subject.    He  tekea  cw©  uo\.  \ft  ^vi<i  t«<^  'vsx  ^^  \si\ssi5jA  ^\  \£a  T^adep 
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to  the  supposition  of  systematic  order  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject ; 
because  such  a  supposition  would  naturally  transport  their  ideas  into 
the  region  of  prose.  His  Epistle  assumes  the  form  of  an  unstudied 
delivery  of  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  in  familiar  discourse  ; 
the  particulars  touched  upon  not  presenting  themselves  in  the  order, 
in  which  theory  and  science  would  arrange  them,  but  in  that  which 
they  owe  to  the  greater  or  less  degree. of  interest  taken  in  them ;  to 
their  comparative  usefulness,  or  to  the  occasion  that  happens  to 
suggest  them.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  study  the 
Epistle,  if  we  would  judge  correctly  of  the  disposition  of  its  various 
parts  ;  for  that  disposition,  in  fact,  has  been  purposely  influenced  by 
Horace's  desire  not  to  give  his  work  the  systematic  character  which 
some  modem  Commentators,  notwithstanding,  have  assigned  to  it ; 
and  have,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  it  even  at  the  cost  of 
sundry  arbitrary  transpositions  of  the  text.— The  Epistle  is  addressed 
to  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  and  his  two  sons.  Of  the  sons  nothing 
is  known  but  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 
The  father  was  Ck>nsul  a.u.  739,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
his  private  virtues,  his  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  his  popularity 
as  Prcefect  of  the  city,  in  which  post  he  died  in  honourable  old  age. 
The  eldest  of  his  sons  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years 
old  at  the  date  6f  this  Epistle.  He  alone,  therefore,  of  the  two  bro- 
thers is  personally  addressed,  as  possibly  interested  in  the  practical 
advice  given.  It  is  observable  too,  that  Horace  carefully  notices 
the  principal  faults  into  which  young  writers  usually  fall,  in  whom 
the  imagination  is  not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  a  chastened  taste ; 
want  of  unity — for  instance — profuse  use  of  ornament — love  of  ambi- 
tious description — want  of  observation  of  manners.  It  is  also  notice- 
able how  expressly  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  diligent  preparatory 
study  to  the  formation  of  a  true  poet ;  and  how  much  he  insists 
upon  giving  continued  careful  labour  to  every  work  in  progress,  and 
upon  studiously  revising  and  polishing  it  before  publication. 

This  Epistle  is  very  probably  one  of  the  Poet's  Ust  compositions,  as 
he  died,  a.u.  746,  b.c.  8. 


1 — 8.  Horace  commences  with  condemning  want  of  unity  and 
harmony  of  parts  in  a  poem.  He  asks,'  ^  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  picture,  in  which  the  painter  presented  us  with  nothing  but  a  com- 
bination of  monstrous  incompatibilities !    Yet  6Ufi,\\«XL'^<«Q:^^^^c^ 
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says,  is  every  poem  that  is  made  up  of  various  parts  brongbt 
together  without  keeping  and  consistency.' — 2.  Variag  iuducere  ffv- 
tsos  &c.  =  to  give  to  lifSa  brought  together  from  all  8artt  of  aniviait 
fecUhen  of  all  torts  of  odours :  lit.  to  lay  the  feathers  upon  them  (in 
IMwnt).— 7.  €W^  &c.  =  the  mages  in  which  {^i>eciet),  like  a  sick  numh 
dreamj  areJicUons  as  utuuUural  as  they  are  unnsal  {vano!  Jingentur),  m 
that  &C. ;  or,  in  vhich  the  fiaions  (^  the  imagination  {eufus  wna 
species)  are  put  together  &c.,  so  that  &c. — 8.  Nee  pes  nee  caput  is  sud 
proverhially  of  a  number  uf  parts  put  together  ui  one,  but  not  form- 
mg  one  consistent  and  intelligible  whole.  Thus  Plautus  :  neo  eapA 
mee  pes  sermonis  apparet ;  and  Cicero  :  Tuas  rts  ita  ootOrsictas,  «(, 
quemadmodum  soribis,  nee  caput  nee  pedes.  Vni  reddaistr  forma  7 
4ta  ut  una  fiat ;  '  so  that  neither  head  nor  tail  can  be  found  for 
k,  so  as  to  make  it  a  consisteut  whole.* — 9.  *  You  make  answer.:' 
Pictoribus  &c. —  10.  JEqua  z=.par^  or,  z=.  jure  permissa.  .O. — 12L 
8ed  non  &c.  '  They  have  this  privilege,  both  poets  and  painters ; 
Imt  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  outrage  ithe  laws  and  proprietifls 
ef  nature.'-->14 — 19.  *  We  sometimes  -find^  for  iustaaee,  in  win 
4m  high  subjeots,  and  of  great  pretence,  such  as  JSpic  po«n% 
and  tragedies,  grand  descriptions  introduced  here  and  theirei 
showing  on  the  staple  subject  iike  some  patch  of  brilliant* 
coloured  cloth  upon  a  sober  garment.'— 16.  Lucus  &c.  We  most 
•uppose  these  instances  to  be  taken  from  the  works  of  well-knows 
poets  of  the  day.— 17*  Ambitus  =the  windings.^18.  Flumen  Bhennmi 
see  O.  iv.  4.  n.  36.  Tlie  poem  of  Furius  Bibaculus,  alluded  to  Sati 
10. 37)  may  be  here  intended. — 19. '  Possibly  you  may  have  a  mastei'S 
hand  in  painting  a  cypress-tree.'  A  Greek  proverb  :  Mrj  ri  Kal  c»> 
vapiffaov  9i\ttQ  ;  is  supposed  here  to  be  referred  to.  *  Proverbiom 
est  in  malum  pictorem,  qui  nesciebat  aliud  pingere  quam  cupressmn. 
Ab  hoc  naufragus  quidam  petebat  ut  vultum  suumet  naufragium  ex- 
•primeret.  Ille  interrogavit,  num  ex  cupresso  vellet  aliquid  adpingi  ;* 
Mil  Tt  &c.  Schol.— 20,  Quid  hoc,  &c.  *  What  of  that  9  If  you  are  paid 
for  painting  a  picture  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  swimming  for  his  life  V 
— 21.  The  plural /roc^i^  navibus  suggests  a  tempest,  of  which  many 
vessels  have  borne  the  brunt. — 22.  Rota,  the  pctter^s  vihcd.  The 
amphora  was  a  large  earthenware  vessel,  which  held  about  mx 
igallo&s :  urceus,  a  common  pitcher.  '  What  would  be  said  of  Hafi 
potter,  who,  having  engaged  to  make  an  amphora,  turns  an  urceus  out 
for  his  employer  V  *  What  can  excuse  the  poet,  who,  with  one 
certain,  definite  subject  before  him,  sacrifices  the  unity  of  his  subject 
for  details  !  Be  the  subject  what  it  may,  let  it  be  one,  and  no  mor^ 
throughout  (simplex  et  unum).* — 24.  *  Many  poets  are  led  into  error 
by  excess  in  what  is  of  itself  laudable.' — 26.  Lcevia  —  a  smooth  and 
easy  style.  Nervi  animique  =  energy  and  spirit, — 27.  Turget,  becomu 
bombastic. — 28.  Tutus  (i.  e.  qui  se  tuetur)  =  cantus, — 29  &c.  *  So  the 
poet,  whose  great  aim  it  is  to  adorn  his  one  subject  with  -ev^ 
possible  variety  of  treatment,  is  sure  to  outrage  nature  by  incon- 
gruous combinations.  Thus  does  the  very  wish  to  be  right  {oulp^ 
fuga)  lead  into  the  opposite  error,  if  good  judgment  be  wanting.^- 
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32.  Horace  now  touches  upon  the  importance  of  an  author's  forming 
a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  beginning  nothing 
which  he  is  not  fully  able  to  complete.  iEmilius  Lepidus  was  a 
lanigta,  L  e.  a  master  of  gladiators,  who  had  a  school  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  the  Forum.  Unws  (omnium)  exprimet  =  better  than  any 
other  artist. — 34.  Operis  summa,  in  the  eompletUm  of  his  work,  Ponere, 
to  produce  in  statue  =  to  execute, — 36.  Pra^,  misshaped, — 37-  Speo» 
tandum  —  dignum  spectari,  spectabUem.  —  40.  Humeri  (fig.),  your 
potters.  Bes,  the  subject.  Patenter  (from  potesse  =  posse)  =  with 
reference  to  his  powers, — 41.  FekJundia,  command  of  language,  Lu" 
ddus  ordo  ;  *  such  order  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  as  shall  set 
it  in  a  clear  light  before  the  reader.'— 42.  Virtus  et  tenus  =  the 
power  and  the  charm,  Horace  here  succinctly  states  in  what  ^  order' 
essentially  consists,  viz.  in  the  saying  what  is  said,  at  its  right  time  ; 
neither  deferring  nor  antidpating  unseasonably  ;  and  choosing 
matter,  or  refusing  it,  on  this  principle. — 45.  Promissi  =  understotM 
to  be  forthcoming,  Horace  now  touches  on  diction  ;  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  vocabulary  in  new  combinations  ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  altogether  new  words. — 46.  Tenuis  =  nice,  (itMritntiia- 
ting ;  opp.  to  crassus,  without  taste.  In  verbis  serendis  :=  in  the  intro- 
duction of  your  words;  Wt,  planting,  setting  out. — 47  &c.  Among  the 
ancient  4>oet8  perhaps  Sophocles  and  Horace  himself  hav^e  best  suc- 
ceeded in  the  callida  junetura — happy  combination — here  spoken  of. 
*Splendide  mendax ;  insanientis  sapiential  consultus ;  etnhnof  magna 
pfvdigus  ;  are  instances  from  Horace.'  0. — 49.  Indiciis ;  tftifitioi^  = 
wards,  terms  ;  as  the  indications  of  things.  Abdita  rerwm  =  res  dbdi" 
tas  (see  0.  iv.  12.  n.  19)  ==  new  matter,  hitherto  unexpressed  in  words, 
— &0.  Cinetvtis  &c.  =.pritcis  Cethegis;  see  Epist.  ii.  2.  n.  117.  The 
dnctus  (gen.  dnctus)  was  a  kind  of  tunic,  without  sleeves,  fastened 
below  the  chest,  and  descending  to  the  feet.  It  was  a  garment  of 
the  less-refined  times  of  Rome,  and  disappeared  with  them.— 51. 
Continget,  it  will  then  fail  to  you,  you  will  be  called  upon.  Pudenter^ 
modestly. — 52.  Habebunt  Jidem,  witt  betaken  into  use,  pass  current, — 53. 
Parce  =  a  little.  Horace  says  this,  not  from  any  mere  predilection 
for  the  Greek  language,  but  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  that 
Latin  became  a  literary  language,  Greek  letters  did  not  cease  to 
exercise  an  unlimited  influence  upon  it ;  so  that  by  nothing  short  of 
disorganiziition  could  it  have  severed  itself  from  its  connexion  with 
that  tongue. — 64.  Ccecilio ;  see  Epist.  ii.  l.n.  59.  JDabit  =  wiUyrant, 
concede.  Ademptum  —  what  he  refuses,  H.  is  speaking  of  the  creation 
of  new  words,  and  new  terms  of  expression. — 55.  Vario;  see  0.  i.  6. 
n.  i.— -56.  Invideor  =  mihi  inmdetur, — 69.  Prcpsente  nota,  stamped  with 
the  die  of  the  day  —  bearing  the  character  of  the  day,  ^Producere  =  to 
put  into  circulation;  the  terms  are  those  of  coining  ;  nomen  in  the  place 
of  mimmum  explains  them  of  the  coining  of  wotds.  Utendum  plane^ 
says  Qointilian,  sermons  velut  nummo,  cui  pubiioa  forma  est. — ^  &c. 
*  All  that  we  look  upon  changes  and  passes  away ;  man,  and  the  noblest 
works  of  man  !  How,  then,  should  it  be  otherwise  with  language  ! 
As  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  its  words  pass  away  and  return — ^return 
and  pass  away  at  the  bidding  of  popolar  taste  or  popular  caprice.^ 
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In  Bpeaking  of  the  works  of  meD,  H.  }2pracefully  alludes  to  certain 
admirable  works  of  Augustus. — 60.  Foliit^  in  {respect  of)  their  leatet, 
Pronos,  nearing  their  dose:  so  pronus  Orion.  O.  iii.  24.  18.  This 
has  been  a  favourite  image  with  poets  from  the  days  of  Homer  :  see 
II  vi.  1.  146,  &c.  Dante,  Inf.  3.  112.— 61.  jStas  =  generation.—ei. 
From  Simonides  :  Oavart^  wdvrtQ  6^it\6fiiOa, — 64.  After  the  di^ 
asters  inflicted  on  his  fleet,  a.u.  717f  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  Augustas, 
by  Agrippa*s  advice,  built  a  noble  harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  Baise,  called  thePortus  Julius ;  opening  a  communication  to  this 
end  between  lakes  Lucrinus  and  Avemus  and  the  sea.  The  harbour 
18  now  nothing  but  a  marsh,  known  under  the  name  of  Mar  wwrto. 
— 65.  Eegis  =  regium^  regale,  PalUs ;  note  the  quantity  of  the  last 
syllable,  contrary  to  rule,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer. 
The  draining  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to  he 
here  meant ;  it  certainly  never  took  place  ;  but  it  had  been  projected 
by  Julius  Ceesar,  and  adopted  most  probably  ns  a  plan  by  Augustus; 
it  is  therefoi-e  as  a  project  that  we  mubt  suppose  it  to  be  here  spoken 
of. — 67  &c.  Augustus  said  in  his  will :  riros  aquarum  compluribst 
loois  vetuUate  latentes  refed.  And  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus 
regulated  the  course  of  the  Tiber  by  renAoving  obstructions  that  had 
choked  its  bed,  and  opening  a  fuller  passage  for  its  waters.  Cwtm 
iniquum  fiytgilms,  by  its  overflowings ;  e.  g.  a.u.  732,  to  which  iJlii- 
sion  is  made  0.  i.  2.  1.  13  &c.— 69.  Nedum  =  muck  le88.—^2.  Ob- 
serve that  Horace  here  adds  together  term  to  term,  expressive  of 
the  power  of  custom  over  the  vocabulary  of  language.  A rbitriumy  arbi- 
trary decision  on ;  jw,  conceded  right  over;  norma  (lit.  the  carpenter^ 
square)  =  regulation  of.  The  foregoing  observations  on  the  unity  to 
be  observed  in  treating  a  subject ;  the  causes  that  lead  to  defect  of 
style  in  treating  it ;  the  importance  of  choosing  a  subject  fitted  to 
the  writer's  powers  ;  on  the  value  of  order  ;  on  diction  &c.,  are  now 
followed  by  a  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  in  subject  aod 
metre. — 74.  Numero  =  metre ;  that  metre  being  the  hexameter  for 
an  heroic  or  Epic  poem. — 75.  Querimonia  =  the  complaint  of  thi 
mourner:  the  metre  beuig  therefore  called  elegiac,  lAcyoc  bein;; 
derived  from  i,  I  (a  cry  of  grief),  and  Xsynv. — 76.  P'oti  sententia 
eompoi,  the  expression  of  gratified  feelings  ;  more  particularly  those  of 
the  lorsr.  In  these  strains  Mimnernius  wrote.  The  gnomic,  or 
didactic  elegy  of  Solon  and  Theognis,  and  the  warlike  elegy  of  Ty^ 
tseus,  are  not  specially  noticed,  the  other  kinds  being  the  more 
characteristic. — 77*  Exiguos;  in  comparison  with  the  Epic  poem, 
both  in  character  of  subject  and  range  of  treatment. — 78.  Some 
attributed  the  invention  to  Archilochus,  others  to  Mimnermus  ;  bat 
the  greater  number  to  Callinus  of  Ephesus  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  b.c.  730.— 79.  Proprio ;  as  invented  by  him  :  see  £pode6. 
n.  13.  —  80.  Soccus  ;  cothurnus  =  comedy ;  tra^y,  from  the  shoe 
or  buskin,  respectively  used  by  the  comic  or  tragic  actor. — 81.  Al- 
temis  aptum  &c.  The  more  passionate  scenes  exoepted,  the  dialogue 
(alterni  sermones)  in  the  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies  is  ordinarily 
written  in  iambic  trimeters.  Populares  mncentem  strepitus  =  c^ist 
in    scena  sonantem  quam  damor  populi  est.    Schol.      Understand 
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by  clamor  the  noise  inseparable  from  the  assemblage  of  thousands  of 
people.  This  quality  of  the  iambic  is  explained  -by  Quintilian,  ix. 
ch.  4.  §  136. — 82.  Natum  rdmt  ageiuHt  =  a  good  metre/or  practical  pwr- 
poiet ;  so  Arist.  trpaKTiKov  ru  Common  matters  of  life  could  be  well 
told  in  it. — 83  &c.  Lyric  poetry  is  now  noticed.  Divoi  puero§que 
deorvm  &c.  See  O.  iv.  2.  n.  10  &c.  which  fully  explains  11.  83—85. 
— 85.  CwraM-=ike  love-caret, — 86.  Garefuhiess  in  the  ad.iptatton  of  the 
measure  and  style  Ut  the  subject,  and  in  the  keeping  of  tlie  characters 
described  both  by  writer  and  actor,  is  now  enforced  and  illustrated. 
Sertare  vices  =.  the  patit,  or  properties  (of  the  several  kinds  of 
poetry  just  described,  desorifftas)  ;  so  Sat.  i.  10.  1.  12  :  defendenU 
vicem.  Operumque  colores  =  the  ckaracteristie  tones. — 87-  '  Nequeo^  per 
naturam  ;  ignoro,  per  inscitiam  artis.'  SclioL — 90.  Priratis,  homdy^ 
ordinary  lines, —  91.  Coena  Thyestcs  ;  an  eminently  tragic  subject 
fee  0.  i.  16.  n.  17.  and  C  />.  THTESTEft. — 92.  Sortila  =:  qttem  seam- 
dmm  suam  naturam  naeta  sunt.  O. — 94.  Chremes,  in  the  HeauUmd' 
morumenos  of  Terence,  Act.  v.  scene  iv. — 95.  Tragicus  Telephus  &c. 
=  the  tragedian's  Tdephus. — 96.  Telephus,  the  i^on  of  Hercules  and 
Ange,  and  king  of  Mysia,  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  Having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  to  know  whether  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  was  told 
tiiat  from  the  same  spear  that  wounded  him  he  would  receive  his 
cure.  He  therefore  presented  himself  in  the  Greek  camp,  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  his  cure,  or,  as  Euripides  rej^esents  him  (and  for  whidi 
Aristophanes  ridicules  him)  as  a  beggar.  Peleus,  the  father  of 
Achilles,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
murder  of  his  bmtber  Phocus.  Being  cleared  of  this  crime  by 
Eurytion,  kinv  of  Phthia,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  father-in-law  in  the  chase  of  we 
Calydonian  boar,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  a  second  time.— 
97-  Projioit,  discards ;  does  not  make  use  of  high  and  mighty 
phrases.  True  sorrow  expresses  itself  simply.  See  Epist.  L  S.  14. 
Ampulla,  lit.  large  bellied  vessels  =  inflated  diction.  Sesquipedalia 
=  a  foot  and  a  half  long.— 99.  Dulcia  =  touching,  Jinding  their  way 
to  the  heart. — 101.  Adsunt  =:  respond  {by  expression)  to  their  tears; 
Aristotle'8  owofunoTraOcwriv. — 103.  Liasdent,  wUl  pain. — 104.  Man- 
data  =  what  the  poet  has  put  into  your  nunUh,  your  part. — 107.  Laseiva, 
sportive.  —  109.  Habitum  =  conditiouemf  statum.  Juvat  =  laiitia 
afidil. — 113.  E(pi,iles  pediiUaque ;  all  the  spectators,  without  distinc- 
tion ;  patricians  and  people.  The  term  is  formal :  thus  (Servius 
Tullius)  edixU,  ut  omnes  eiws  Bomam,  equites  peditesque,  in  suis  quisque 
eenturitSj  in  Cawpo  Martio  prima  luce  adessent.  Uvy,  i.  ch.  44. — 1 14. 
An  heros  &c.  understand  the  great  personages  of  Greek  Tragedy  &&, 
such  as  (Edipus,  Philoctetes,  Orestes,  Ajax,  &c.  Ajax,  hebos  <A 
AehiOe  secundvs.  Sat.  ii.  3. 1.  193.  Calmness  and  dignity  befit  the 
divus  ;  the  agitation  of  passion  is  found  in  the  heros. — 116.  Patens; 
such  as  Atofisa,  Jocasta,  Phaedra.  Sedula  =  with  her  bustling 
ejection  for  her  charge ;  e.  g.  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  — 
117.  Mercator;  a  character  to  be  found  m  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles  ;  as  that  of  the  oultor  ageUi  {abrovpybc)  is  in  the 
Electra  of  Euripides.— 118.  Besides  the  differences  of  age  and  sta- 
PART   II.  X 
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tion,  the  poet  ought  to  attend  also  to  those  of  nation  and  race,  and 
even  to  the  shades  by  which  different  branches  of  the  same  people 
may  be  distinguished.  The  Culchian  passed  for  savage  and  san- 
guinary ;  the  Assyrians  were  considered  luxurious  and  effeminate. 
The  Pence,  SepUw  contra  Thebat,  Medea,  and  Supplioes,  probably 
furnished  H.  ai  the  moment  with  the  special  names  which  he  btf 
used  in  a  general  sense. — 119.  Famanit  tradition  ;  oral  or  written.— 
120.  UonorcUum,  renowned.  Reponis  zz  produce  again  upon  ike  ttage. 
— 122.  Nihil  &c.  =  hit  riaht  be  might ;  his, 

The  good  oldnde,  the  timple  plan. 
That  they  should  take,  u^  Itate  the  wncer. 
And  they  ehould  keep^  teho  can, — Wordswokth. 
— 123.  Inviota  (preeiiw)  —  inexorable. — The  misfortunes  of  Ino,  wife 
of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  are  related  in  the  Metamorphotet^  vr,  L 
146  &c.  C.  b.  Ino.    She  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Euripides*  plaj^ 
no  longer  extant ;  as  were  Medea  and  Orestes. — 124.  Perfidus  fimi 
he  was  king  of  Lapithse  ;  and  is  called  perfidus,  from  the  treacheiou 
murder  of  his  father-in-law ;  as  well  as  his  attempts  upon  Juno,  after 
Jupiter's  benefits  to  him.     C.  D.  Ixion.     This  subject  was  treated 
of  both  by  i^schylus  and  Euripides.    lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  kin^ 
of  Argos,  was  driven  by  the  jealousy  of  Juno  from  countiy  to  couutiy 
(vaga)  in  the  shape  of  a  white  heifer,  and  so,  crossing  the  strait  (now 
tbe  straits  of  Constantinople)  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Bosphorus,     She  b  introduced  in  the  Promethens 
of  iEschylus.    C.  2).  lo.    Orestes,  having  killed  his  mother  Clytem- 
nestra,  as  tlie  avenger  of  his  father  (Agamemnon)  whom  she  had 
murdered,  was  per»ecuted  by  the  Furies  ;  he  appears  on  the  stage, 
therefore,  sometimes  violently  agitated,  sometimes  as  a   prey  to 
gloomy  despair. — 126.  Horace  now  refers  to  the  siJbi  contenientia  of  !• 
119;  and  supposes  the  poet  to  create  an  entirely  new  character  (per- 
ionam  noram)  and  one  of  which  the  idea  is  not  furnished  by  history ; 
in  tiiis  case  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  bold  (audes)  originator, 
that  his  new  creation  present,  from  first  to  last,  the  consistency  of 
nature.    Inexpertum  (passively),  not  yet  attempted  by  another.— l^S. 
Ad  imam  =  extremum,  to  the  «nc2.— 128.  Difidle  est  proprie  &c.    Thns 
far  characters  Iiave  been  considered  ;  the  question  now  is  of  subjects 
generally.     *  It  is  .difficult,'  says  H.  *  to  make  a  subject  your  own— 
and  new,  as  such — which  comes  of  the  common  stock  ;  which,  there- 
fore, in  its  general  features,  all  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  succeed  in  individualizing  such  a  subject,  or  to  present 
it,  as  something  that  is  your  creation,  to  the  people.'     Tuque  reetm 
&c.  ;  *  and  it  would  be  wiser  in  you  to  give  a  dramatic  form  to  the 
Iliadf  with  all  its  clinracters,  as  there  already  individualized  and  ac- 
knowledged,' &c. — 130.  Ignota,  unknown ;  i.e.  in  composition. — 131. 
Publica  materies ;  such  as  came  of  the  common  lore  of  history  and 
tradition  &c.  and  was  already  in  a  definite  shape ;  not  the  ^communia* 
of  1.  128. — 131.  Privati  juris  =  you  wiU  have  a  right  to  call  your  own. 
— 132.  *  If  you  don't  confine  yourself  to  the  stale  and  common  roond 
of  subjects,  nor  think  yourself  bound  (curabis)  to  translate  word  for 
Vord  (from  the  Greek  original) ;  nor  jump  after  the  author  yon 
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follow — nee  detUia  imitator  in  aretum—inio  his  well  of  space  (allusioii 
to  the  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  Goat),  and  find  yourself  prevented  either 
by  what  you  consider  due  to  him,  or  the  nature  of  his  work,  from 
stirring  a  foot  beyond  his  bordei*s.'    Observations  on  the  choice  of  a 
subject  are  now  followed  by  some  on  the  mode  of  opening  it.— 136. 
Seriptor  cycliciu ;  the  puets,  who  wrote  after  Homer  on  subjects  c<)n> 
nected  with  his  great  poems,  were  called  Cyclic  by  the  Alexandrian 
Grammarians,  as  being  writers  keeping  within  the  one^great  circle, 
or  cycle,  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  its  consequences. — 137.  The  original 
of  this  line  is  unknown.     Tanto  hiatu  =  in  tuch  a  vaunting  style.    The 
assumption  appears  in  the  use  of  the  first  person  cantabo  (without 
invoking  the  Muse)  and  in  nobUe.^l4\  &c.     A  version  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Odyssey. — 143.  *  It  is  not  his  way  to  begin  in  a  flashy 
manner,  and  then  go  out  in  dulness  ;  but  after  the  natural  course — 
of  smoke  first  and  fire  after — from  a  quiet,  sober  beginning,  to  pro- 
duce brilliaut  creations  one  after  another.' — 145.  Antiphaten^  ScyU 
latnque  &c.     See  for  Antiphates,  Odyss.  x.  80  &c.    Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  Od.  xii.  85  &c,  and  the  Cyclops,  Od.  ix.  and  ^^.  C.  t)» 
— 146  &c.  Eeditum  Diomedis ;  it  is  uncertain  what  writer,  and  if 
any,  is  referred  to  in  this  line ;  the  Scholiasts  say  Antima4:ktu  and 
his  Thebaid  ;  but  that  could  not  be,  as  the  return  of  Diomede  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Thebaid  :  unless  possibly  his  return 
to  i£tolia  after  the  second  Theban  war  be  meant ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
likely  here.    DUbner  thinks  the  Diomedea  of  Julius  Antonius  is 
referred  to  (see  Od.  iv.  1.),  for  fable  attributed  to  Diomede  the 
foundation  of  several  towns  in  Italy  ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Strabo,  he  was  recalled  into  Greece  before  his  scheme 
of  colonization  had  been  completed  ;  and  this  return  may  be  the 
'  reditns  Diomedis'  here  intended.     But  is  more  needed  with  regard 
to  both  lines,  than  to  suppose  them  imaginary  illiistrations  of  the  ab- 
surd in  beginning  with  the  most  remote  possible  beginning  on  any 
subject  ? — 147-  Gemino  oto  =  Leda's  two  eggs  ;   from  one  of  which 
came  Pollux  and  Helen  {teterrima  belli  [Trojani']  eauta)  ;  from  the 
other,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra  ;  the  relative  offspring  of  the  eggs 
is  sometimes  differently  stated.  See  Sat.  ii.  1. 26 ;  Td  K  virpia,  a  Cyclie 
poem,  the  production  of  one  Stasinus,  or  Hegesinus,  is  said  to  be  re- 
ferred to.— 148.  Eventum,  the  catastrophe,— 149.  Non  teeut  ac  notOM 
zzas  if  they  were  not  strange  to  him,    Ety  quof  &c.  zzuhat  he  fedt 
cannot  be  made  to  please  by  being  poetically  treated ;  what,  in  fact,  is  not 
matter  for  poetry.— 161.  Ita  mentUur  =  so  shapes  his  fiction;   *80 
founds  it  on  and  assimiUtes  it  to  fact.' — 152.  Terence  also  thus  uses 
ne  after  ita :  Ita  tu  istcec  tua  miseeto,  NE  me  admitceas,  Heaut.  iv.  5. 
1.  35  —153.  Ttt,  quid  ego,  &c  Horace  now  speaks  more  directly  of 
pieces  intended  for  the  theatre  ;  and  begins  by  noticing  the  great  iin- 
portance  of  a  dramatic  wi  iter's  carefully  observing  the  characteristio 
differences  of  age  in  the  personee  produced  upon  the  stage.     See  for 
this  passage  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  12.— 154.  Aulcea,  the  dropping  (or  rather^ 
after  their  fashion,  the  raising)  of  the  curtain,  at  the  end  of  the  piece. 
See  Epist.  il  1.  n.  189.— 155.  Cantor  =  (here)  the  actor;  because 
(hey  intoned.    Vos  plaudite  ;  all  the  Latin  pieces  with  which  we  are 
Y  2 
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Mqaainted  close  with  this  call  upon  the  spectators. — 1^.  JfoiOttn, 
ckanging  erer  iw<A  their  yean.  Decor  =  id  quod  quemque  d«Bd,  ri 
irpiirov.— 160.  Temere,  eapriehudy.  In  Aoro*,  every  Aoicr.  — 161. 
Cutlode^  tratiayttytf.  See  Sat.  i.  6.  81.  Remote  =  no  longer  attend 
upon  kirn  ;  after,  that  is,  the  youth's  aBSuming  the  toga  irtrtf*f.— Ift 
Campi  (Martii);  where  all  the  usual  manly  exercises  tiiok  plaoe.-^ 
164.  UtUium  =:  of  what  is  to  be  o^  terviee  to  kim  in  the  future.— \9b. 
8Mimi$t  of  high  atpinUiom.  Cupidut,  full  of  eager  liestrsr.  Pemkf 
fnpid.  l^fSipa  fAv  iinBvpLOvaiy  rax^wc  ^  iravovrac.  Arist.— 1€7' 
IneervU  honari  =  davet  after  public  distinetion. — 168.  Caret,  taken  em 
not.— 170.  Qiuvri^,  aoquiree  {veaUhy—VJl.  Gelide  =  in  cold  Uooi, 
•ol  veot  Bipftoi  iiVi.  Arist.— 172.  SpeUmgui  =:  dow  to  hope,  iQtle^ 
to  hope,  SifOtXrri^,  Iners,  without  energy. — 17 b.  *■  Anni  Tenire  dicuntar 
ad  quadrageeimum  sextum  usque  annum,  inde  abire,  jam  accedente 
seaectute.'  SchU.— 116.  Beoedentee  =  the  abeuntee  of  the  Sehol.  aborii 
Ne  forte  Ac,  that  we  mag  not  OMoribe  &c.— 177-  Partes  =  (here)  Ae  cks- 
ftMteruticf.— 178.  jEto  is  connected  also  with  adjutictis,  <  We  will  (:: 
let  us)  carefully  confine  ourselves  to  what  chanu^risticnlly  belongsto 
and  suits  the  partiouUtr  age  (we  are  describing).' — 179.  The  questioB 
of  what  should  be  |)ennitted  to  pass  in  action  on  the  stage  be&re  the 
spectator,  and  what  should  be  rather  related  to  him,  is  now  discQSsei 
180.  Irritant  sirouse  the  attention  andfedings.-^lSZ.  Intus:si  behind  At 
ssenes. — The  stage  of  the  ancients  represented  a  street,  or  a  pabBti 
pkuse.— 184.  Faeundia prcNens  :£  one  leAo  presents  hmn^etf  on  the  itsgt 
fidl  of  the  subject;  as  bavmg  been  an  eye  witness  of  what  herelstcs. 
The  word  *  facundia,'  however,  may  relate  to  the  great  beaaty,  with 
which  many  of  these  parts  in  the  Ghreek  plays  are  finished. — 185  At 
Horace  requires  that  whatever  is  horrible  to  the  eye,  aiid  whatever 
contradicts  natural  probability,  should  be  withheld  f^m  the  stage: 
the  one  being  too  revolting  to  look  upon  ;  and  the  other  destroying 
that  illusion,  without  which  no  interest  could  be  created  or  continued 
in  the  piece  represented.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  the  murder  of 
the  children  takes  place  off  the  stage.  In  what  plays  the  other  deeds 
occur  in  the  action  of  the  plot  is  unknown.  See  C.  D.  AtrkcS, 
PBOCifs,  &c.— 188.  Ineredulus  odi  =  I  cannot  bdieve  in,  and  thenfvn 
turn  awagfirom  the  piece  disgusted. — 189.  There  follow  now  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  number  of  acts,  of  which  a  play  should  consist,  and 
actors,  on  the  chorus^  and  the  music. '^  190.  Reponi  :=  to  eontinue  et 
the  stage. — 191. '  Do  not  bring  the  gods  down  from  heaven  to  your  aid 
in  the  denouement  of  the  plot,  except  when  such  an  intei*ference  alone 
will  satisfy  the  difficulty  ;'  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles,  where  the  intervention  of  Hercules  was  necessary  to  in- 
duce Philoctetes  to  join  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  From  thii 
use  (or  abuse)  of  the  gods  in  a  play,  the  phrase  *  Deus  ex  mttohisuL* 
became  proverbially  applied  to  any  unexpected  extrication  from  t 
great  embarrassment.  Vindex;  '  qui  summo  in  periculo  versantein 
subito  liberat  et  eripit.'  Gresner.— 192.  In  Greek  tragedy  the  dialogue 
is  ordinarily  confined  to  two  of  the  three  actors  ;  if  a  fourth  acKff 
appeared  on  the  stage  (which  very  rarely  happened)  he  took  no  part 
in  the  dialogue.--^193*  Constr. :  Chorus  defendat  partes  qficiumquetkUt 
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aetoris  =  suttain  the  eharaeter  of  an  actor,  and  take  an  effective  pari, 
as  suchf  in  the  piece.  So  defendente  vicemj  Sat.  i.  10.  1.  12.  The 
Chorus,  in  the  person  of  its  Coryplieeus,  was  to  have  a  character  of 
its  own,  and  maintaifi  its  place  in  the  general  effect  of  the  piece,  just 
as  if  it  were  one  of  the  actors.  Ariatotle  says  the  same  thing  :  Tdv 
Xopbv  l^vq,  dti  vxroXajSav  ruv  viroKpirdv,  xal  ixnpiov  tlvai  rov  SXotr, 
Kai  avvaywviKfoOai  &c.  {Poet.  ch.  18)— 195.  In  Euripides  the 
Choruses  have  often  too  little  connexion  with  the  action  of  the  piece. 
— 198.  MenscB  brevis  =  a  moderate  and  frugal  table. — 199.  Apertis 
otia  portis  ;  absence  of  all  fear  of  an  enemy  being  thus  implied.  See 
O.  iii.  5.  23. — 200.  Tegat  commissa  ;  a  most  necessary  duty  of  the 
Chorus,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  the  witness  of  every  thing 
that  is  said  and  done,  and  intended  to  be  done  from  the  first  act  of 
the  play  to  the  end  of  it.  The  Chorus  in  the  Greek .  plnys—from 
the  conduct  of  which,  in  fact,  these  rules  of  Horace  are  all  drawn — 
carries  out  its  prescribed  duty  in  this  respect  to  a  questionable  ex- 
treme.—202.  There  is  a  difference  of  opiiiion  whether  Horace  is 
here  speaking  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  stage.  Dubner  considers  the 
Roman  stage  to  be  intended,  and  reads  therefore  urbem,  1. 208 ;  other 
commentators  the  Athenian.  If  we  read  urbes,  with  the  body  of 
MSS.,  we  may  suppose  H.  to  be  giving  a  possible  history  of  the 
music  of  the  Chorus,  applicable  both  to  one  stage  and  the  other ; 
which  seems  to  be  Orelli's  opinion.  The  origin  and  development  of 
Dramatic  Poetry  is  touched  upon  in  the  Epist.  to  Augustus,  1.  139 
&c.,  where — as  well  as  here — Horace  has  probably  to  some  extent 
supplied  the  lacunse  of  exact  history  from  his  own  imagination  of  the 
probable  in  its  progress. — 202.  Orichalcum=bra8s  ;  lit.  mountain  brass s 
but  what  metal  it  exactly  was  seems  to  be  unknown.  The  pipe, 
or  flute,  was  no  longer  in  a  single  piece  (simplex)  and  slender  (tmuis) 
of  few  holes  (foramine  pauco),  but  composed  of  several  pieces, — ^that 
its  tones  might  be  deeper,  like  those  oTf  the  trumpet, — bound  at  the 
joints  with  orichalcum  (and  thus  more  like  our  clarionet). — 203. 
Foramine  pauco ;  according  to  Yarro,  the  ancient  flute  had  only  four 
holes  ;  according  to  others,  three.  Ovid  says  of  the  flute  of  his  day, 
Longaque  multifori  delectcU  tibia  buxi, — 204.  Adspirare  et  adesse  choris 
Slc.  To  the  simple  flute,  or  pipe,  the  early  Choruses  danced  and 
sung ;  the  piece  was  a  mixture  of  recitative  (though  little  of  this  at 
first)  and  choral  song  to  this  simple  music.  This  is  meant  by  the 
Ckispirare  et  adesse  choris— to  oive  the  tune  and  to  accompany — choris 
including  the  reciter  (  =  actor)  of  the  day,  who  was  one  of  the  Chorus. 
This  account  is  equally  applicable  to  both  Greek  and  Roman  stage. 
The  first  histriones  that  appeared  at  Rome — and  who  were  said  to  be 
from  Etruria — were  dancers,  and  performed  their  movements,  and 
acted  their  story  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  See  n.  216. — 206. 
SedUia  =  the  theatre  (of  spectatiirs) — 206.  Quo  {theatro) ;  understood  in 
ted'dia. — 206.  NumerabUis^  that  may  be  counted.—208.  Vict-or{ftopulus). 
Urbem,  Home  or  Athens  ;  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  see  n.  202.— 209. 
Diumo  =  early ;  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  which  confined 
it  to  the  evening  of  the  day. — 210.  See  Epist.  ii.  1. 1.  144,  and  0.  iii. 
16.  n.  14.  Impune,  unchecked  ;  '  nee  more  jam  nee  lege  id  vetante,' 
Y   3 
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8tM. — ^811.  Numeri9qM€  wtoduque,  to  the  rkftkm  and  mdodiet  =  (0 
the  fhMtie.  Cicero  tliuii  speaks  of  the  Mune  change  :  *  Theatim  que 
■olebADt  quondam  compleri  severitate  jacnnda  Livlanis  et  NseTuuds 
■lodis,  nunc  ut  eadem  exsultant,  at  cervices  ocnlusque  pariter  cum 
modonim  flexiunibus  torqnent!'  De  Legib,  ii.  ch.  15.— 212.  ia- 
dootwi  &C.  'For  in  those  primitive  times,  what  could  such  on- 
educated  holiday  folic  know  (of  better  music),  sitting  altogether,  af 
they  did,  of  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  oat  of 
town  and  country!'  —  214.  Motum  et  luxurkm,  lirelineu  and  fo- 
ritty. — ^216.  Vagut ;  as  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  stage  witk 
the  Chorus.  Ve$tem ;  i.  e.  the  »pvia  tragieum ;  a  robe  with  a 
■weeping  train  {ovpw,  traho),  worn  by  the  tragediao. — ^216  &.&  9k 
diamJiiUbui  &c.  See  n.  204;  but  the  flute  was  early  aaaociated  in  the 
Greek  theatre  (to  which  the  lines  before  us  would  seem  more  par- 
ticularly to  refer)  with  the  cithara.  We  find,  for  iustanee,  the 
dthara  commonly  used  with  the  Doric  choral  p<>etry,and  the  flute  em- 
ployed in  the  Pyrrhic  dancing.  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  Phiy- 
gian  style,  employed  the  flute  as  well  as  the  cithara.  See  &  D,A. 
Chorus.  Voeei  crevere  =  notei  (i.  e.  strings)  were  abided.  The  lyiv  had 
originally  only  three  strings  ;  the  numl^r  was  gradually  increased ; 
in  the  best  times  of  the  art  it  had  seven  or  eight.  Severh  =  aeterdf 
tmpU;  from  their  little  compass  of  tone  at  first — 217-  *The  in- 
petuons  genius  of  the  poet  produced  an  eloquence  of  language  na- 
imown  to  the  stage  before  :  while  the  sentiments  (deliv^^d  by  the 
Chorus),  full  of  sagacity  for  the  present  need,  and  prophetic  of  the 
future,  resembled  in  their  wisdom  oracular  Delphi  itself  !'  TtdU  =: 
protulU, — ^218.  Divina  =  dwinatrix,  ftdvriQ.— 219,  SortUegis  =  on- 
cular.  In  certain  temples  of  Italy,  —  e.  g.  Antium,  —  answei^ 
on  consultation,  were  given  by  lots  ;  but  not  at  Delphi,  where 
the  answer  was  given  by  the  Pythia  ;  sartV^ffis,  therefcot, 
must  be  interpreted  generally  as  toothsaying  &c. — 220  &.c.  Horaee 
■ow  passes  from  the  Tragedy  of  th^  Greeks  to  a  notice  of  their 
Satyric  Drama,  the  conditions  of  its  composition,  and  consequent 
difficulties.  Theatrical  representations  had  their  origin  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  were  always  held  saered  to  thai 
god  ;  but  as  tragic  poetry  developed  itself,  and  employed  itself  upon 
subjects  unconnected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  the  scenic  repre- 
sentations at  the  festival  held  only  to  their  Bacchic  origin,  through  i 
shorter  piece  of  a  Bacchic  character,  which  was  played  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  trilogy,  or  tliree  tragedies  offered  together  for  representa- 
tion, or  as  the  fourth  piece  of  the  tetralogy,  as  was  sometimes  the  term 
usedv  In  this  *  Satyric  piece,'  the  satyrs,  Bacchus'  c<»nstant  com- 
panions, always  form  the  Chorus,  and  are  usually  introduced  k 
converse  with  great  personages,  whose  bearing  in  the  piece  it  wai 
necessary  to  preserve  intact  from  what  was  undignified  ;  more  eq>e- 
eially  if  they  had  already  appeared  on  the  stage  in  all  the  charactv- 
istics  of  tragic  dignity.  Only  one  piece  of  this  kind  remains  to  itt, 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  It  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that  us 
have  none  from  the  pen  of  Sophocles,  whose  exquisite  touch  in  th» 
difficult  style  was  held  in  great  admiraticto.    It  was  pix>bab)y  froM 
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the  difficulties  that  existed  to  success  in  this  style  of  writing  that  Ho- 
race enters  more  into  detail  regarding  it  than  is  usual  with  hitn. — 220. 
Carmine  qui  tragieo  &c. ;  i.  e.  tht»  tragic  poet.  In  the  ancient  festivals 
of  Bacchus,  the  victor's  prize  was  a  he-goat,  which  he  afterwards 
offered  up  to  the  god  ;  hence  the  name  of  *  trngedy,*  rpayntdia,  from 
rpdyo£f  'a  he-goat  ;*  tftdrj,  *a  song.' — 221.  Nudarit  ==  (poet.)  nudot 
eakiyuit  in  seena  ;  the  contrast  with  the  rich  attire  of  the  other  per-, 
sonages  must  not  be  forgotten.  Asper,  in  a  coarte  style, — 222.  Inoo- 
lumi  gravitate  =  but  tcithout  endangering  the  general  dignity  of  the  whole 
representation ;  or,  hut  teith  a  proper  regard  to  the  grave  characters  of  the 
principal  personages  introduced.'-223,  Morandut ;  having  already  set 
out  the  ti'i logy.— 224.  Funotusque  &c. ;  i.  e.  after  the  feast,  .that  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifice,  was  over.— 226.  Commendare,  to  present  to  the  people. 
Dicaces^  really  and  witty. — 226.  Vertere  seria  ludo  =  to  pass  from  the 
grave  tone  of  the  trilogy  to  faToe,^22T,  Adhibebitur  =  thcdl  appear  in 
thepieee.-^228.  Nuper,  just  now ;  i.  e.  in  the  trilogy.— 229.  Mitfret  Ac, 
=  ^ould  {suddenly)  give  up  a  palace,  and  iU  manners  {to  judge  by  the 
Ictnguage  put  into  his  mouth)^  for  a  low  tavern  and  its  company  ;  or 
become  bamiastiCf  from  fear  of  lowering  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
— 231.  <  Tragedy  (appearing  in  the  persons  of  iier  heroes  in  the 
Satyric  farce)  whose  dignity  condescends  not  to  the  verse  of  farce, 
will  mix  with  the  satyrs  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  like  some 
srave  matron  called  upon  to  join  in  the  solemn  festival  dance' 
(ie.  g.  in  saoris  Matris  deorum.  Schol.).  The  language,  i.  e.  of  the 
graver  and  greater  personages  is  to  be  in  keeping  with  their  cha- 
racters in  tragedy.  **The  personages  of  ancient  fable, — those 
heroes  who  moved  between  the  gods  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
monsters  of  the  earth  on  the  other — remained  in  the  Satyr-play  the 
same  as  they  had  always  been  in  Epic  poetry  and  in  tragedy ;  except 
that  their  solemnity  was  more  or  less  relaxed,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconsistency  of  sal^rs  taking  part  in  the  representation  of  a  purely 

tragic  story  : but  to  lower  the  heroes  themselves,  by  turning 

them  into  mere  nierry- Andrews,  never  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  Satyric  drama.  Most  of  the. stories  were  of  a  cheerful  cha- 
racter ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  adventures  of  Bacchus,  the  love 
passages  between  Hercules  and  Omphale.  On  such  popular  legends, 
domestic  and  foreign,  the  writers  of  the  Satyric  drama  founded  many 

of  their  plots. All  this  accwds  exactly  with  the  definition 

given  of  the  Satyric  drama  by  Demetrius ;  that  it  is  7raiZov<m 
Tpetyw^iaf  in  "Which  a  grave  mythical  subject  is  represented  ludi- 
crously, simply  because  the  satyrs  did  not  understand  j^ravity." 
Weldeer,  quoted  in  Witeschel's  'Athenian  <ta^e.'— 232.  Moreri  = 
(«en8u  medio)fo  da/nce.  So  Epist.  ii.  2.  n.  126.— 834.  Nomina  refbaque. 
Or.  6veftara  xai  piijuara  =  parts  of  speech  in  general  =  language, 
Dominantia  =  Gr.  cvpta,  the  simple,  literal  terms  proper  to  the  things^ 
opp.  to  metaphorical.  —  236.  Satyrorum  scriptor  -=.  of  the  Satyric 
drama. — 236.  Trttgico  differre  coiori  =  to  avoid  the  style  of  tragedy. 
Note  the  dat.  So  Sat.  i.  4.  48.— -237.  Darius^  the  slate  (in  Comedy). 
-—238.  An  allusion  to  a  scene  in  a  Comedy  which  is*  not  extant. 
*  Pythias  est  persona  comica  in  oorooadia  CeecUii  (so  Ox«lii  happi^j 
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for  Lucilii)  quae  inducitur  per  astutias  aecipere  argentum  a  SimoM 
domino  suo,  in  dotem  filieB.'  Sehol. — 238.  Etnungere^  to  gull^  cheat;  U 
dean  out;  lit  to  wipe  eUan  ike  note, — 239.  In  the  Cyolopg  of  Euripido^ 
and  probably  in  many  other  Satyrie  dramas,  Silenus,  the  fustff- 
father,  or  vaiBayuy^  (eustos  famuiusque)  of  Bacchus  (alumni  dd\ 
has  the  command  of  the  satyrs,  and  speaks  iu  their  name. — 240.  & 
noto  =  out  of  what  is  known  and  familiar  to  every  body,  Fietum  carma 
$equar  =  I  will  aim  at  producing  a  poetical  (irottiriKdVf  fictum)  piw ; 
a  work  of  the  |K>ft's  own.  Fingere  is  the  function  of  the  artiit 
(hiint  tperet  idem  &,c,  *  The  best  books  are  those  which  every  reader 
thinks  that  he  could  have  written  himself.'  Patocd, — ^242.  Sena 
juncturaque  =  a  well  arranged  tueeestion  and  connexion  of  ineidents,— 
243.  De  medio  &c.  =  ex  notOf  1.  240.  Tantum  aeeedit  honorie  =  » 
much  attraction  mag  be  giwn, — 244.  Deduoti  (in  eeenam),  Faum  = 
Satyri.  *  The  poet  ouglit  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  satyrs  ai« 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  ;  and  not,  therefore,  pat  language  into  their 
mouths  that  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  those  who  had  been  bred 
and  bom  in  large  towns ;  not  make  them  speak  either  as  yonn; 
fashionables  {juvenentur)  of  the  town  speak,  nor  use  the  low  hmgoage 
of  its  blackguards.' — 248.  Ett  equut  et pater  et  reezzztke  JBquiteSf  and  per- 
9on»  generally  of  birth  and  property.  See  Epist.  i.  1.  n.  51. — 249.  FM 
dcerit  &c.,  of  parched  peat,  rocuted  cheetnute  &,c.  =  the  lower  orden; 
great  buyers  and  eaters  of  such  things  in  the  streets. — 251.  Honee 
now  treats  exclusively  of  Roman  dramatic  poets,  and,  disapproving 
of  the  licence  they  allowed  themselves  in  their  use  of  the  ismbie 
metre,  he  begins  with  laying  down  with  precision  the  rules  that 
ought  to  govern  the  use  of  it.— 252.  Pes  dtus  &c.  It  is  so  rapid  a 
foot,  that  the  Greeks  gave  two  of  the  feet  to  one  metre,  calling  an 
iambic  line  of  six  feet  an  iambic  trimeter  ;  while  the  six  feet  of  the 
heroic  line  (such  is  the  difference  in  the  foot)  make  also  an  hexam^ 
line.  Unde,  on  which  account  (t.«.  of  its  rapidity)^  accrescere  juarit  (tki 
iambus  personified),  caused  their  name  of  trimeter  to  be  given  to  iambis 
(lines),  ^  263.  Quufn  senos  &c.  =  'though  it  produced  six  beats  ^ 
time;*  i.  e.  though  there  were  six  of  the  ictus  metricus  in  the  line  =: 
six  distinct  feet. ^254.  Primus  &e.  =:  a  pure  iambus  throughout  the 
line ;  such  as  Beatus  iUe  qui  procul  negotiis,  Non  ita  pridem  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  interpretation  is  to  be  given  of  these  words; 
for  there  were  spondees  even  in  Archilochus'  iambics.  Possibly 
it  is  a  very  wide  phrase  =  *  long  after  the  Iambic  verse  was  first 
used.' — 256.  Stabiles ;  opp.  to  citoSf  or  cderes,  0.  i.  16.  24.  In  jura 
paterna;  sharing  its  right  of  verse  with  the  spondee,  as  with  a 
brother,  giving  it  three  places  out  of  the  six.— 257.  Commodus  et 
pcEtiens  =  in  an  obliging  and  submissive  spirit.— -268.  Socialiter  =  in 
all  good  fellowship.  Mention  of  the  sixth  place  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  Latin  writers  had  always  respected  it  ;  though 
they  introduced  spondees,  or  analogous  feet,  every  where  else  in 
the  line.  Hie  =  the  iambus.  Accius,  see  Epist.  ii.  ].  n.  66. — 
259.  Nobiltbas,  far-famed,  notable  (iron.).  Et  Ennt  &c.  Constr. :  d 
(hie  iambus)*  pretnit  versus  Ennt  &c.  t,  erimine  aut  ignoratas  artis,  out 
opera!  c,  nimium  &c.~260.  Magna  cum  ponders;  being  all  spondees 
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bat  the  last  Miaoi ;  *  yeloti  e  baUata.'  0.  Note  the  Hne ;  all  spoodeeSy 
^  to  show  their  pokdut^ — ^262.  PremU  ermine  =  laifi  the  heavy  charge 
*■  upon  Aiiii. — 263  &c.  H.  here  says  it  was  the  want  of  a  better  taste 
'      'generally  that  permitted  the  Roman  writers  a  license  in  their  Tersa- 

fication,  which  would  never  have  been  gralfted  by  the  Greek  ear. 

*  Bat  tliat  this  was  no  jnstification  of  slovenly  writing  ;  thoagh  the 

*  fault  in  the  other  extreme  was  also  to  be  avoided — that  of  excessive 
'  cautiousness.  But  he  adds,  '  This  do  ;  study,  and  never  cease  stu- 
dying the  noble  Grecian  models  of  the  art ;  nor  be  misled  by  the 
mistaken  admiration  your  forefathers  showed  for  Plantus.' — 270 
&&  Cicero,  on  tlie  contrary,  gives  Pkutus  credit  for  a  (genus 
joeandi)  deganit  nrhannm,  tngenioenm,  faeetnm,  OfiT.  i.  cb.  29. 
Plautus's  genuine,  but  coarse,  wit  and  humour,  and  his  unfinished 
versification,  were  certain  not  to  suit  Horace's  characteristic  tastes, 
Avhich  had  been  formed  upon  the  best  comic  writers  of  Greece. — 
273.  Innrhannm  leyido  =  what  i$  eoartejrom  what  i$  witty, — 274.  Di- 
gitte,  by  beating  thne. — 275.  A  partial  notice  now  follows  (27&— 308) 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Greek  Drama,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  Romans  ;  the  disinelination  on  the  part  of  Roman  writers  to 
expend  time  and  labour  in  finishing,  is  noticed  as  an  obstacle  to  tbeir 
suoeess  ;  and,  after  the  indulgence  of  a  little  satire  at  the  expense  of 
the  writers  of  the  day,  Horace  proceeds  to  the  consideration  ot 
Tarious  particuhirB  requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  good  poet,  and 
a  successful  poem.-^276.  Thespis,  of  Icaria,  a  town  of  Attica,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  tragedy,  because  he  (about  B.C.  d35)  was  tbe 
first  to  intn»duce  upon  the  stage  an  actor  independent  of  the  Choruai 
PloMdru  vexiste  Slc,  This  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  be  a  mis- 
take, Horace's  authorities  confounding  the  rd  Ik  riv  afta^iv  with 
the  rpayt^dia  of  Thespis  :  before  the  time  of  Thespis  fixed  stages 
were  in  use. — ^277-  Peruneti  &c. :  this  feature,  too,  is  true,  not  ot 
tragedy,  but  of  the  early  beginnings  of  comedy  (e.  g.  the  cw/Aot  of 
Susarion),  hence  called  Tfvytfiia,  which  word  {rfnrfifioi),  from 
rpi^ffcezy  Aristophanes  uses  of  comic  poets.  See  last  note.~278 
&c.  JBschylus  introduced  the  mask,  a  proper  and  beeoming  costume, 
the  buskin,  a  plain  built  stage,  a  second  actor,  and  a  more  efiicient 
style  of  speaking  and  treading  the  stage.  Repertor  must  be  under- 
stood of  his  great  ta^nrotemente  as  to  mask  and  dressw— 281.  See 
Sat.  i.  4^  n.  1.  Horace  speaks  not  of  the  first  state  of  c«>medy,  but  of 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes. — 282.  Vim  == 
grou  penomal  attada.  Excidit  =  fell  away,  *  Apud  Graecos  fuit  etiam 
lege  coiicessum  (says  Cicero)  ut  quod  vellet  comcedia,  de  quo 
Tcllet,  nominatim  diceret.  Quern  ilia  non  attigit,  vel  potius  quem 
non  vexavit !  Cui  pepercit  V  C%c.  de  Rep.  4. 40.— 284.  The  death- 
blow was  given  to  the  Comic  Chorus  by  more  laws  than  one  ac- 
tually passed — |<ii  ittv  KufitfSiiv  i^  dvofiaroc ;  alth<yugh  the  law 
did  but  forbid  the  use  of  real  names:  and  by  tnrpiter  may  be  meant, 
that  the  Choras  condemned  itself  by  ceasing  altogether,  because  it 
eould  no  longer  gratify  malignity  by  these  direct  personal  attacks* 
D&bner  observes  that  these  laws  brought  on  a  very  material  change, 
even  in  the  life-time  of  the  author  of  the  Qoods,  Wasps^  Birds^  He, 
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His  PltUvt,  played  in  the  year  B.c.  88^,  being  without  a  chorus.  The 
Chorui*,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally  and  finally 
withdi-awn  till  the  New  Comedy  had  obtained  its  place  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  then  on  account  of  its  expense. — ^288.  PrcetexUs^  or  pro- 
ttatatas  faJtmloB,  were  the  national  tragedies  of  Rome,  i.  e.  on  Ronoan 
subjects  ^c.  (opp.  to  erepidatcg  or  Greek  subjects  &c.)>  so  called 
becauHe  the  characters  were  attired  in  the  toga  prcetexta,  the  dress  of 
the  high  dignities  of  Rome  :  such  was  the  Brutus  of  Accius,  and  the 
Paulus  of  Pacuvius.  For  togata  see  Epist.  ii.  1.  n.  67.  PaUiake  weie 
comedies  on  Greek  subjects. — 288.  Docwire  &c.  Docere  fahiUam  = 
Gr.  SiddffKtiv  Offaiia,  to  exhibit  it,  to  put  it  upon  the  tstage  ;  became 
it  was  from  the  poet's  reading  that  both  actor  and  Chorus  leant 
their  parts.— 291-  Limes  labor  &c.  =  the  time  and  trouble  neceuari 
for  correction  and  finish.  On  this  point  Horace  often  dwells.  See 
£pi8t.  ii.  1. 1.  166  &c.— 292.  Not  so  much  the  nom.  for  toc.,  as  nom. 
in  the  sense  of  *  vote  toho  are,*  So  at  1.  301,  O  ego  1<bvu8  z=  ^wkat  a 
wttleu  wight  am  IV  PompUiiu  ;  *  quia  Calpus  filius  est  Numse  Pom- 
pilii,  a  quo  Calpurnii  Pis<mes  traxerunt  nomen.'  Schol. — ^293.  Coer- 
euit^has  kept  (the  luxuriance)  under;  so  cattigavit  =z  has  fined  down. 
—294.  Ad  unguem ;  see  2Sat.  i.  6.  n.  32. — 295.  Misera^  poor,— 
296.  Sanot  =  not  under  the  infiuence  of  the  *  furor  poeticus'  See 
Sat.  ii.  3.  321.  '  Negat  sine  furore  Democritus  quemquam  poetam 
magnum  esse  posse.'  Cic.  Div.  i.  ch.  37  ;  and  De  Orat.  ii.  4S 
&c  :  '  Poetam  bonum  neminem  tine  inflammatione  animorum  existere 
posse  et  sine  quodam  afflatu  quasi  furoris*  C.  D.  Demockitus.^ 
297  &c.  Ponere  =  deponere^  to  pare.  *  They  make  themselves  unliiie 
ordinary  mortals,  act  as  if  not  a  little  out  of  their  senses,  and  feel 
sure  they  must  therefore  be,  and  be  considered — poets.  For  it  is» 
sure  way  to  get  tlie  reputation  of  a  great  poet — if  a  man  have  a 
head  beyond  the  cure  of  three  Anticyree,  and  take  care  never  to  pat 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  barber.' — 299.  See  Satii.  3.  n.  82. — 301.  iitcMW, 
^  nomen  est  tonsoris  famosi,  qui  postea  dicitur  factus  senator  a  Ccesare, 
quod  odisset  Pompeium,  de  quo  hoc  scriptum  est  epitaphium  : 
Marmoreo  turntdo  ZAcinus  jaoet,  at  Goto  nuUo, 
Pompeius  parro :  quis  putet  esse  decs  ? 
0  ego  IcBvus  =  '  0/  the  witless  wight  that  I  am!  to  take  my  aiUibUiov 
medicine  in  spring!  It  needed  only  to  let  my  bile  (supposed  to  induce 
road-melancholy)  have  its  way,  and  not  one  among  them  would  write 
better  poetry.  As  it  is,  however,  I  must  be  content  {nil  tanti  e^\ 
and  shall  therefore  enact  the  whetstone  &c.' — 302.  Purgor  bilm 
=  KaOaipofiQi  rifv  x®^^*'*  —  304.  This  is  a  happy  saying  of 
Isocrates ;  that  celebrated  master  of  eloquence — "from  whose 
school,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  there  came  out  only  heroes" 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ch.  22,  §  94)— could  not  speak  in  public.  Some  one 
having  asked  him  how  he  could  make  others  eloquent,  not  being  so 
himself,  he  replied  :  **  The  whetstone  does  not  cut,  but  it  gives  a 
trenchant  edge  to  steel. "—306.  Munus  (poetcB). — 307.  Opes  r=  ecpia 
rerum  et  verborum. — 308.  Virtus,  true  poetry;  *in  se  perfecta  et  ad  sum- 
mum  perdueta  natura,'  as  Cicero  explains  the  word.  Error  zz  a 
mistaken  view  of  t^.— 309.  Horace  makes  the  foundation  upon  whid* 
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the  superstructure  of  a  good  poem  is  to  be  built  to  be,  sound  know- 
ledge of  life  and  its  various  duties.  So  Cicero  of  eloquence  (  =  prose- 
poetry)  :  Est  doqttenticB,  siout  rdiquarum  rerum,  fundamentum  tapien- 
tia, — ^310.  Betn,  the  substantial  matter  {of  the  poem).  Socratkas  chartcB ; 
the  Ethics  of  the  Socratic  School,  and  chiefly  of  the  Academy.  So 
again  Cic. :  Fateor  me  oratoremy  si  modo  sim  ....  non  ex  rhetorum 
offidnisy  sed  ex  Academia  spatiis  exstUisse.  —  ^W.  After  this  precept  of 
Gato's  :  Bern  tene  ;  terba  sequentur,  Provisam  —  thoroughly  studied 
from  beginning  to  end  {before  piUting  her  to  paper). — 314.  Conscripti  = 
unatoris;  the  Senatoi*s'  title,  as  a  body,  being  Patres  Conscripti, 
C.  D.  Senatus.— 318.  Vivas  &c.  =  the  language  of  /»/«.— 319.  Xoci, 
Gr.  roirotf  Gotnmon-jflaces  of  moral  sentiment,  example,  &c.  Spe- 
eiosa,  attractive  in,  Morata  =  in  aua  mores  singtUarum  personarum  op' 
time  exprimuntur.  Schol. — 320.  NvUius  veneris  &c.,  of  little  grace  or 
weight  of  diction,  and  vanting  in  style, — 322.  Inopes  rerum  =  that 
have  nothing  of  fact  and  truth  to  recommend  tltem,—'S2'S.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Roman  poets  to  those  of  Greece  is  now  traced  to  the  very 
utilitarian  character  of  Roman  life  and  education,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  '  prseter  laudem  nuUius  avari.'  Os  rotundum;  after 
the  Greek  (rrpoyyvXov  aroyLa,  from  which  every  word  comes  in  a 
full  perfect  state  of  sound  ;  a  perfect  whole  being  implied  by  the 
perfect  round.  '  16  argoyyvXov  rhetores  Grseci  dixerunt  quidquid 
verbis  et  sententiis  ita  enuntiatum  easet,  ut  in  eorum  forma  con- 
cinnitas,  elegantia,  et  artificium  appareret.*  Emesti  Lexicon  Rhe- 
toricum, — 325.  *  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  Roman  fathers,  whose 
great  anxiety  was  to  have  their  children  taught  the  mysteries 
of  £  s.  d.'  Bationibus,  calculations,— ^26.  Partes  =  fractiora.  Cen- 
tum ;  for  any  number.  Dicat  &c. ;  says  his  schoolmaster,  at  lesson 
witli  him. — 327.  Albinus ;  a  rich  usurer  of  the  day.  *  The  as  was 
divided  into  12  ounces  ;  and  the  several  fractions  of  the  as,  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  ounce,  had  received  particular  uames,  of  which  the  most 
in  use  were :  (/uadrans,  a  quarter  of  an  as,  three  ounces ;  triens,  a 
thicd,  four  ounces  ;  quincunxt  Ave  ounces,  or  f^  ;  semis,  or  semissis, 
the  half  as,  six  ounces.' — 328.  The  pupil  hesitating  a  little  about  his 
answer,  the  master  says,  to  encourage  him,  Poteras  dixisse  =  you 
knew  it  once, — 329.  Redit  =  is  added  instead  {to  the  quincunx), — 
330.  At  hose  aerugo  &c.  ;  *  this  covetousness,*  exclaims  Horace  in- 
.  dignantly,  '  eating  into  the  heart,  as  rust  into  iron.'  See  Sat.  i.  4. 
n.  92.-332.  Volumes  of  MS.  (rolls  of  parchment)  used  to  be  rubbed 
with  oil  of  cedar,  to  preserve  them  from  insects,  and  from  the  effects 
of  damp :  they  were  a!lsa  shut  up  in  small  coffers  {oapsce)  of  cy- 
press wood,  which  worms  do  not  eat.— 335.  Quidquid  prcecipies  8lc. 
*  In  the  first  case,  i.  e.  if  your  object  is — prodesse — whatever  you 
say  in  the  way  of  advice,  say  it  in  as  few  words  as  you  can.*— 
337«  *  As  from  a  vessel  that  is  full.' — 338.  *  In  the  second  case — 
supposing  your  object  to  be — delectare  &c.'— 340.  Lamia  was  a  fabu- 
lous monster,  said  to  devour  children,  a  sort  of  ogress,  Horace  in- 
stances £he  incredible  fiction  he  condemns  by  that  of  a  boy  repre- 
sented to  be  taken  alive  out  of  a  Lamia's  belly,  that  had  just  break- 
^fasted  upon  him. — 341.  In  the  classes  of  Servius  TuUius  the  CentwrioB 
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ieniorum  were  coropoeed  of  those^  who  had  completed  their  forty- 
fifth  year.  Agitant  =  exagitatU,  rejioiutU,  These  grave  personage 
preferred  what  was  useful  and  instructive. — 842.  The  Ramnet  were 
one  of  the  tiiree  centurtee  into  which  Romulus  divided  the  Equites. 
It  is  here  used  generally  of  the  order  of  Equites t  in  which  were  tbe 
younger  patricians.  CeUi  is  connected  with  prcetereunt  =:  pom  bn 
....  with  a  high  head.  PrcBtervre  was  the  term  in  use  for  those 
who  declined  voting.  Horace  saya  :  men  of  ripe  age  seek  for  useful 
truth  and  solid  instruction  in  a  poem  ;  while  the  young  nubility  like 
to  be  entertained  :  all  classes,  therefore,  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
whose  production  instructs  and  entertains  them  at  the  same  time. 
— 343.  Omne  punotum  =  the  wffrage*  of  all,  unanimous  approbcOioiL 
In  the  Mmitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates  the  clerks  of  the  pott 
kept  account  of  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  different  candidates 
by  dots  pricked  on  small  waxen  tablets,  on  which  the  names  of  the 
candidates  were  written. — 345.  Meret  airoy  earns  money  :=  pays  wdL 
Sosii  i  see  Epist.  i.  20.  n.  2. — 347*  Absolute  freedom  from  fault  is 
not  expected  in  any  work  :  what  faults  may,  and  what  may  not  be 
forgiven. — 348.  {Semper)  reddit,  as  semper  feriet  (sa^itia), — 382. 
MaaUis,  quas  &c. ;  from  spots  of  ink  that  mar  a  foir  paper. — 353. 
Qtfui  ergo  est?  =  What  are  ve  to  say  then  $  Where  is  the  line  to  U 
drawn  ?— 354  Soriptor  librariuSy  a  copyist,  Peecat  idem  =  idem  pee- 
eeUum  oommitHt :  so  Cic,  Xenoplion  badbm  fere  peooat, — 366.  Oberrat 
&e.,  who  always  blunders  on  the  same  string. — 357.  Cessat  =  per  ne^igsn- 
tiam  peecat.  See  EpiBt.ii.2.n.  14.  Fit  Choerilus  ille  &c.  =  becomes  another 
Choenlus,  and  I  laugh  at  him.  even  when  I  find  one  or  two  good  things  to  ad- 
mire in  him.  See  Epist.  ii.  1.  n.  233. — 35A.  Et  idem  indignor  (  =  cegerrime 

feroy  quandoeumque )  =  nor  indeed  can  I  bear  it  patiently, ^W^. 

Verum  =  ibotociw.— 361.  Ut  pictura  poesis=a  poem  (in  these  re- 
spects) is  like  a  picture ;  and  the  comparison  is  happily  made. — 365. 
becies  =  (»gain  and  <igain. — 366.  0  major  jutenum^  the  elder  brother, 
Lucius;  whom  Horace  warns  of  the  fate  that  awaits  'mediocres 
poetee,*  in  advising  him  on  some  necessary  points,  if  he  should  be 
inclined  ever  himself  to  write. —  368.  Tdle  =  take  up  (and  keep). 
Certis  medium  et  tderabile  &c.  =  that  in  some  things  to  be  of  middling 
and  passable  merit.— Zld.  Medioeris  (of  moderate  ability) ;  abest  (a) 
virtute  (the  excellenoe), — 371.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  a  cele- 
brated pleader.  See  Sat.  i.  10.  n.  29.  Aulus  Cascellius  an  able 
jurisconsult  and  a  very  clever  man.— 372.  Mediocrihus  See.  *  Middling 
poets  are  the  rejected  of  gods,  men,  and  booksellers'  pillars  ;'  on  which 
they  pasted  the  titles  of  new  works  ;  see  Sat.  i.  4.  n  62  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  why. — 374.  Symphonia  &c.,  bad  mtiMO.— 375.  Oa»Mi 
&c,  t/itoib  {and  turned).  Sardo  &c. ;  which  was  bitter  (from  the  herbs 
the  bees  fed  upon),  and  therefore  spoilt  the  white  poppy  seed,  which 
in  honey  was  a  favourite  dessert  dish. — 376.  Poterat  dud  ;  <  because 
they  are  nothing  unless  of  the  best — not  being  necessary  to  the  feast.* 
— 378.  A  summo  &c. ;  i.e.  from  the  high  point  of  excellence,  vergit  ad 
imum  =  sinks  to  the  lowest  point  {in  estimation).  Being  a  luxury,  and 
not  a  necessary,  it  is  valueless  if  not  of  the  best  qualitv. — 379.  Ckm- 
peetribus  abstinet  armis ;  does  not  touch  the  '  things  *  usea  in  the  varioiB 
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games  and  ezerciaes  of  the  Campna  Martins. — ^380.  Di$om  ;  see  O. 
L  &  n.  11  :  trodkMM;  see  O.  iii.  81.  n.  67.— 381.  CoromM  {tpeeUUonm). 
— 382.  Quidmi  7  and  why  not  ?  (ironically.)  *  He  was  born  free,  and 
a  gentleman,  and  has  a  knight's  wealth,  and  can  stand  the  Censor's 
inquisition  ;  a  poet,  therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  be.'— 383.  Cemm  is 
here  a  participle.  See  Epod.  4.  n.  16.>-385.  T»  ;  <  but  witii  yon, 
IKso,  it  will  be  otherwise.'  '/fivita,  ut  aiunt,  Mmtrwty  id  est,  ad> 
▼ersante  et  repugnante  natnra.'  Cic  de  Off.  i.  ch.  31.— 386.  Oikn 
s  iMt  cmy  time. — 387.  Sp.  Mseeius  Tarpa,  a  celebrated  critic.  See 
Sat  i.  10.  n.  38.-388.  Prematnr  =  be  kept  baekh^ngmUiahed.  Thus 
Qinntilian :  '  Non  dubium  est,  optimum  esse  emendandi  genus,  si 
seripta  in  aliquod  tempus  reponuntur,  nt  ad  ea  post  intenrallum, 
relut  noTa  atque  aliena,  redeamus,  ne  nobis  scripts  nostra  tanquam 
zeoentes  fetus  blandiantnr.'  iVoMirai  m  ammmm  =  for  sioajf  yean. 
Possibly  Catullus'  lines  suggested  nonnm.  Smynta  siei  Oinna  nonam 
wmt  dauqne  siMKat,  Qmom  eoefta  eet,  nonamqu*  edUa  poet  kienunu 
(Quoted  by  JK'.)— 389.  Intue  =  m  yonr  vrilM^oaK.— 391.  The  great 
■erriees  that  poetry  has  rendered  to  mankind,  and  consequently 
the  dignity  of  Uie  poet's  mission,  are  now  considered.  The  fint  step 
made  in  the  civilization  of  Greece,  and  necessarily  the  most  difficult 
step,  was  attributed  to  Orpheus.  C  D.  Okpheus.  Sacer  =  Tkre^ 
cime  eacerdoe.  Virg.  Interpree  deormm;  o2  iroitirai  ohdky  aXk*  ^ 
ippfpfuc  Ml  tAv  0(Ay.  Plato.  K. — 992.  Vietu/oDdo;  Le.  acorns 
and  raw  flesh.  DeterruU ;  by  speaking  of  it  as  offensive  to  the  gods. 
— 394  &c  See  O.  iii.  10.  n.  2.-398.  '  Yox  in  this  did  superior  wis- 
dom show  itself  in  those  times  ;  and  this  wisdom  was  the  poet's.' — 
397.  '  In  quatuor  genera  hoc  versu  memorata  ovnesres  paitiebantur 
RomanL'  0.— 308.  Maritie  =  ike  huband  and  tke  irtf«.— 399.  The 
laws  of  Sulon,  fur  instance,  were  carved  on  wooden  boards ;  hence 
their  name  of  amorce  and  rvf^ic.— 400.  DvdnietatUme;  e.g.  LinuSy 
Orpheus,  Musseus,  &c.  in  whom  the  prigrt  and  the  poet  were  united, 
and  through  whom,  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  man,  did  the  name 
of  poet  become  renowned. — 402.  T^  Athenian  poet,  whose  poetry 
was  the  life  of  the  Spartans  in  the  second  Mcssenian  war.  C.  D. 
Ttbt^os.— 403.  Sot1e$  =  oraenla,  See  n.  219.— 404.  Et  vita  &e.; 
as  by  Hesiod,  Solon,  Theognis,  &c.  C  D.  Gratia  regum  &c. ;  as 
by  the  poets  Pmdar,  Simonides,  Baochylides.  C.  D. — 405.  Pierut. 
See  O.  iii.  4.  n.  40.  Ludui  et  operwm  /ait,  refer  to  the  vUUge  feasts 
— the  rural  Dionysia— kept  after  the  vinti^  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
In  December,  and  in  which  dramatic  poetiy  had  its  origin. — 406. 
Ne  forte  &c. ;  (*  and  this  honourable  mention  do  I  make  of  poetry  and 
poets')  &c— 407.  SoUere  =  fwrito.— 408  &c.  Horace  now  touches 
on  the  question,  *  What  makes  a  poet !'  Is  he  nature's  child, 
or  formed  by  art !  Natmra  =  by  matmral  genine.  —  409.  Vena 
(ingemU).  Meti^.  from  the  veins  in  which  metals  run  in  mines. 
—410.  Bmde^  uuonUicated;  metaph.  stiirroii^  —  411.  Coiymrat; 
eonqnrat  is  more  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense  than  eoafurat :  but 
amiee  qualifies  tfoiifsmit.— 413  &c.  '  It  is  with  the  poet  as  in  the  games 
of  Greece  ;  he  that  is  anxious  to  win  in  the  race  has  first  done 
mndi,  and  undsigoiie  mnch,  for  this  end,  when  young ;  he  has  ex- 
PABT  II.  Z 
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posed  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  he  haslired  temperately  in  all  things/ 
The  painter  Guide  Reni  was  once  complimented  on  his  extraordinary 
fiscility  :  '  quanto  h  di£Bcile  questo  facile  ! '  was  his  answer. — 414. 
Qui  Pythia  e,  tibieen,  6r.  TIvBavXriQ  =  he'  who  contends  on  the  Jlute 
for  the  prize  in  the  Pythian  games  ;  or,  he  feho  contends  for  the  prize  in 
Ae  Pythian  contest  (i.  e.  in  the  song  of  Apollo's  slaughter  of  the  Python). 
O.— 416.  Neo  satis  est  dixisse ;  *  nor  is  it  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
poet,  to  cry  out,  **  I  am  an  admirable  poet :"  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  left  behind,  nor  (half-says  H.  malici- 
ously for  the  supposed  speaker),  ip  good  truth,  to  confess,  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  an  art,  which  I  have  never  studied  to  acquaint  myself 
with.'— 41 7<  Here  also,  as  Epist  i.  1. 1.  59.  Horace  makes  use  of  a 
phrase,  K—puerorum  ncsnia — a  cr)*  used  in  children's  games.  « Est  im- 
precatio  tracta  a  ludo  puerili.  Qui  enim  prseest  currentib  us  ad  metam 
pueris,  dicere  solet :  Qui  primus  ad  metam  veoerit,  is  vicerit,  eumque 
m  ulnas  meas  accipiam  ;  qui  vero  erit  ultimus,  occupet.  eum  scabies, 
eum  respuam,  ut  scabiosum.'  Schol. — 419.  Ut  prcsco  &c.  The  praieo 
here  meant  is  the  crier  at  auctions,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  a 
■ale  by  puffing  the  property,  and  collecting  buyers.  H.  here  warns 
Piso  against  being  misled  by  opinions  on  his  pf>etry,  given  by  persons 
interested  in  flattering  him.  A  rich  poet,  he  says,  is  like  the  prceeo 
a,t  auctions ;  his  wealth  brings  bidders  for  his  favour  (assentatores),  who 
erowd  round  him,  and  flatter  him  for  their  own  gain  (a<j  lucrum  ire), 
— 421.  A  line  occurring  also  Sat.  i.  2.  13.— 422.  Si  vero  est  &c.  = 
But  iff  besides  being  rich,  he  is  hospitable  and  benevolent,  Unetum  rede 
ponere  =  apponere  {in  mensa)  =  put  a  good  dinner  in  good  style  (recte) 
on  table ;  unetum,  ne^t.  =  unetum  cibum.— 423.  Spondere ;  see  Sat. 
ii.  6.  n.  23 ;  levi  =  without  credit,  of  no  weight  in  the  money-market, 
Atris  =  trigtibus.—A2i,  Inter-noscere.  So  ciroum-spectetnvs,  Epist.  ii. 
2.  1.  93.-425.  Beatus  =  wealthy,  happy  man !—  429.  PaUescet  super 
his  =  at  sttch  and  such  passages  he  will  turn  pale,  weep,  jump  from  his 
seat,  and  pound  the  earth  wiih  delight,  as  the  different  passages  require, 
— 431.  Ut,  qui  conducti,  as  the  persons  who  ;  gen.,  and  therefore  in 
masc,  although  the  prceficce,  or  hired  weepers  in  funeral  processions, 
are  chiefly  intended.    Horace  has  here  thought  of  Lucilius'  lines  : — 

Mercede,  quas 
ConductcB  fient  cdieno  in  funere  praficcB, 
MuUo  et  capiUos  scindunt  et  clamant  maais, 
433.  Derisor  =  a  flatterer,  who  laughs  at  you  in  hts  sleeve  all  the  time,' 
Movetur  =  is  affected, — 434.  Urgere,  to  ply,     CuluUis  ;  see  O.  i.  30. 
n.  1 ! .    Reges  =  the  great,  the  rich ;  as  in  many  other  places. — 435. 
Torquere  =  to  rack,  put  to  the  question.    So  vino  tortus,  Epist.  L  18. 
38.     Perspexisse  =  to  see  through,— ^T,  Animi  =  the  sdfish  views  of 
flatterers.  Sub  vulpe ;  under  a  smooth  and  plausible  exterior,  such  as  in' 
the  fox  of  the  fable.— 438.  See  O.  i.  24.  Intr.— 439.  Aiebat  =  he 
was  used  to  say,     {Si)  negares  te  posse  melius  facere. — 441.  Male  tor- 
natos,  badly  finished ;  lit.  badly  turned  out  from  the  lathe  {tomus).    The 
'tornus'  was  used  in  metal -working,  as  well  as  woods.  Incudi  reddere 
=  to  begin  again  with  them  from  tJie  very  beginning;  to  send  ^iem  back 
to  the  anvU  ;  whence  the  metal  was  taken  to  the  lathe. — 442.  Vertere 
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(i^Smi).  SeeSAt.il0.ii.72.--445.  Tbeeondoetoftlietniecritie^wlMo 
luB  c^HDion  is  asked,  k  DOW  stated.  Vir  botnu  ei  jfrudau  zz  am  ktmsti 
tmd^iokmt  critic  lmaU»  =z  thai  haoe  no  life  in  tium^—446.  Od- 
pabit  —  will  find  {grecAer)  fauU  wkk.  JneompiiM  allinet  Slc^  he  wiU 
dnw  a  black  line  on  Ike  margin  agcMUt  (transntno  calamo  allind) 
wnfunAed  lima  :  this  implied  the  erasure  of  the  lines. — 447.  Calamo, 
hk  reed  (/mi).— 449.  Argnet  Slc^  he  wiU  expoee,  0enmn,-~45O.  F%ei 
Jbrittarehme  =  ke  wiQ  be  a  tecond  AriMarekns,  Aristandms  of  Samosy 
»  great  eritic  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  whose  name  had 
beeome  prorerfoial  for  anj  jndge  of  great  authority  in  literary 
matters.  Thus  Cie.  to  Attieos:  Meamm  orationmm  tu  Ariatar^ 
dm»  e$,  —  451.  Ofendam  =  kmrt.  In  nmgie  =z  in  tke  matter  of 
a  term  mr  two,  —  452.  Ihrimm  umd  &e.  zz  Id  ike  anther  be 
hmt  once  ridiculed,  and  Hl-received  bjf  ike  public:  the  terms  nsed» 
apply  direetly  to  an  aetor^s  or  author's  reception  on  the  stage; 
bot  are  better  underitood  in  a  general  sense.*— 453.  Horace  now 
brings  the  Epistle  to  a  conclusion  afler  his  usual  humorous  way. 
Monmt  regiue,  ike  jaundice;  it  was  erroneously  considered  infec- 
tious.— 454.  FanatieuM  error,  fanatic  pkrenzy;  audi  as  that  under 
which  the  priests  of  Bellona,  in  the  full  fury  of  her  rites,  ran  about 
with  knircM,  gaslun^  themselTes  &c  Qnem  ur^  iraeunda  Diama  ;  a 
^ecies  of  intermittmg  madness  was  king  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  mooD,  and  supposed  to  change  with  its  phases :  the  word 
'  lunatic '  (Luna  zz  Diana)  is  still  indicatiTe  of  this  belief.— 455.  Teti- 
mme  timent ;  obaerre  that,  in  all  the  perHHis  mentioned  as  diseased, 
infection,  or  injury,  was  feared  from  personal  commoBieation. — 456. 
Agitant;  t.  e,pueri  (qui  nan  sapiunt)  agitata  &c.  —ftXUm  Aim  down 
ike  tired,  kooting  &c— 457.  Buctatur,  lit.  belckee  =  tpoute  out,  Et 
arrat  zz  and  wanders  on  any  ukere.— 469-  Longumdcunet,cry  for  along 
time,  keep  erying.^-460,  *  Let  not  a  foot  stir  to  help  him  ;  for,  should 
any  one  take  the  trouble  to  do  it—how  do  you  know — such  un- 
tractable,  uninteDigible  fellows  are  these  poets — that  he  did  not 
throw  himself  down  on  purpose,  and  would  not  thank  you  to  sare 
him ! — I  will  answer  my  own  Question,  and  tell  you  how  a  certain 
Sicilian  poet  was  lost  to  this  worid.' — 463.  Empedodes  of  Agri- 
centum,  a  celebrated  poet  and  philosopher,  is  the  subject  of  this 
•toiy.  See  EpisL  t  12.  n.  19.— 465.  Frigidne ;  humorously  opp.  to 
ardenteuL  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Etna  cast  up  one  of  the 
would-be  *  deus  imrnortalis '  sandals,  and  thus  betrayed  his  design. — 
466.  ^  ju§  &c.  =  <  By  all  means  allow  poets  the  right  to  put  an 
cad  to  themselTes,  and  let  them  do  it :  don^t  think  of  interfering  to 
flare  them — they  don't  wish  it ;  and  you  will  incur  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, therefore,  if  you  do.'  Horace  has  returned  from  his  anecdote 
to  his  pleasantries  on  the  poet  in  the  ditch. — 467!  Idemfadt  ocddenti 
(after  Gr.  rabri  wotu  rtf  dwoKTu^ovrt)  zz  ieas  widced  a»  one  wko  kills 
khn,  A  spondaic  line,  and  the  only  one  in  H.  0. — 468  Nee  semd  hoc 
fecit ;  i.  e.  lallen  into  a  pit. — 469.  Fiet  komo  &c  =  wonldke  return  to  kie 
rentes,  and  give  up  kie  desire  to  die  ike  deatk  of  a  poet-mariyr.  Famosce 
zz  ikat  skail  make  kim  famous  witk  posterity:  famoens  is  here  only 
wwd  by  H.  in  a  good  sense  ;  but  the  irony  qualifies  it  here.— 470L 
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Nm  aoKf  Qppard  &e.  'Nor  is  it  quite  dear  Sor  what  criiii»- 
imhappj  iDan — he  has  been  irisited  with  this  **  furor''  of  yzm- 
writing.'— 471.  Minatrit  in  patriot  ctR^ret,  wheAer  he  k<u  etmUmak* 
imdy  de/iUd  the  athet  of  kit  fatker.  Bidental ;  firom  btdem,  a 
sheep  fit  for  sacrifioe,  having  eight  teeth,  of  which  two  vcN 
more  prominent  than  the  rest  A  phuie  struck  by  lightning  «y 
porified  bj  the  sacrifioe  of  sheep  on  it,  and  the  ei«etioD  of  n 
altar ;  it  was,  after  the  sacrifioe,  eneloeed,  and,  under  the  nsmecf 
*  bidental,*  sacred  ;  and  thus  it  was  an  act  of  impiety  to  Tiolate  thi 
CDclosore,  or  remore  its  boundaries. — 472.  Ineattm  =  atahui  ht  § 
crimt;  opp.  of  soidif  or  vUtger  (todmme  jmruB)^  as  O.  iiL  8. 1. 91 
CerteAurU  =1  cf  kit  wtadnm,  howeter,  tkert  can  64  no  do«te.--47i 
AetrUu,  f>tCtf0v.— 476.  Non  Mtrnmi  Ae.  =  a  true  lo§ck.  mrbtk  «( 
tolootiitikM.  M^— ssmowis 
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REV.  T.  X*  AMOLXrS  WOftKS  {pmOhnHd). 
GREEK  CLASMCS.  with  ENOLI8H  N0TB8  ieonHmmed).   Edition. 
jBicHiVBawTiM  Ontioa  against  CtMipbon  ...^„..~....~....» 

„ _,  im)  Compile  MMUom   «...„..««.^^~..^... 

HOM BU  I  j^  jji,  l_iv.,  with  Critical  Introduction  

*"^'    U)  Lib.  I— III.,  forBM[tancr8 ^ «... 

Homeric  Lxxicoh,  Qreek  and  Biglith  (Cnuias's)....^^ 

(The  AJaz  (Schneidewin)  - 
The  Philoctetes  (Schneidewin)  .« « 
The  CEdipus  Tyraonus  (Schneidewin)............... 
The  (Edipns  Coloneus  (Schneidewin)  
The  Antigone  (Schneidewin) 

f  The  Hecuba...  • 

]  The  Hippolytus « 

i  The  Baedue 

The  ^higenUin  Tauria  

Thuctdidbi.— Book  First  « « 

.—Book  Second  ....««. - 

Hbboootus.— Eelogae  Harodotei^Part  I.  (Schweighaeuser) ... 

EclogK  Aristophanica,  Part  I.  "The  Clouds"  

■  .     ,  Part  II.  "The  Birds"   

The  First  Hbbrbw  Book 

The  Sboovd  Hbbrbw  Book  (Genesis) 

Copious  avu  Critical  Evolish-Latik  Lbxicoh,  founded 

on  the  German-Latin  Dictionuy  of  Georges  [by  the  Rev. 
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Spelling  Turned  Etymology,  Parti 

,  Part  II.  (Latin  vid  English)    , 

The  First  German  Book « 

Key  to  the  above 

The  Second  German  Book , 

German  Reading  Book 

German  VocabuluT 

The  First  Freneh  Book , 

Key  to  the  above  (by  M.  Delille) 

French  Vocabulary „ «.. , 

First  Classical  Atlas 

Zumpfs  Annals  of  Ancient  Chronology   

THEOLOGICAL. 

Thb  Christoloot  or  thb  Old  Tbstambkt,  and  Commentary 
on  the  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Prophets.  By  Prof.  Heng- 
stenberg ». 1 

The  Churchman's  CoMPABioM,  containing  Essays  and  Papers, 
iome  original,  but  mostly  selected,  chiefly  onReligious  subjects  1 

Short  Helps  toDxvotioh,  arranged  for  every  Day  in  the  Year  1 

HANDBOOKS. 

Roman  AxTTauiTiEs...  \  /r^.-.-^x  2 

Grecian  ANTiauiTiES  /  t»o'^»"»J 1 

Ancient  Geography  and  History  )  2 

Medijeval  Geography  and  History  [•  (FUtz) l 

I  Modern  Geography  and  History    j  I 

Latin  Synonymes.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold 2 

Greek  Synonymes  (Pillon) 1 

Hebrew  ANTiauiTiES.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Browne  1 

The  Athenian  bTAOE.    From  the  German  of  Witzschel  1 

The  Religion  and  Mythology  of'  the  Greeks.    From 

the  German  of  H.  W.  Stoll   1 
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By  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Arnold : 
The  ITALIAN  ANALYST;  or,  Essentials  of  Italian  Grammar*    3<.  6d. 


.  GOSPEL  EXTRACTS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.    S«. 


By  the  Re«.  C.  Arnold : 
BOY'S  ARITHMETIC,  l?aitl.    Second  Edttiow.   ^%.^d«  ^wN.\Vu.^. 
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